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meet all tlie various degrees of privation and sufifering -urhicli a famine produces 
-and whicli are all more or less prejudicial to the public health and life, though 
many are too indefinite and obscure to be dealt with by any machinery of official 
■charity, however elaborate and well-contrived. There must always be suffering 
and want which will escape notice, and, however extensive be the measures 
.of public aid, and however reasonable be the terms on which it is offered, there 
will always be classes who, from fixed habits or social institutions of various sorts, 
or from their personal character or ignorance, ^vill neither help themselves nor be 
helped, and who, tliough they sufter from extreme want, will linger on without 
•applying for or accepting relief till it is too late to save their lives.” What was 
true for all India was specially true for the Baroda State people in the famine 
years. 

10. As I have observed before, if the Census year had preceded the Decrease of 
famine, or if the famine had occurred in the beginning of the decade, a different 

tale might have been told. But as events have actually happened, this Census 
will present nothing but an abnormal decrease in numbers in all Census statistics. 

It need not be repeated that in the first eight normal years, there probably occur- 
red the expected normal increase of 10 per cent, as there were no known forces to 
check it during that time. But the adverse circumstances of the remaining two 
years wiped off the increase and left a large deficit, as already given, over the 
total numbers of the year 1891. The comparisons are therefore vitiated naturally, 
jind the effects of the losses this year will be traced in the next enumeration also. 

Not only has the State lost its normal increase of about 10 per cent., but has lost 
19 per cent, of the actual numbers of the preceding Census. Not only have people 
•died by thousands from the epidemics and fevers of the last 2 years, but the nor- 
mal rate of births among those living was retarded, owing to the stringent condi- 
tions of distress, poverty, and home-breaking. 

11. The immigrations natoally went down in numbers, and there is a Migrations, 
defect of 138,991 from this cause alone. As regards leaving their homes for long jj_g 
distances, it has already been remarked that the Gujaratis are a home-loving and 
home-keeping folk like many other Indians. They rarely migrate to other 

places, and then too temporarily. It is true that the facilities of communication, 
spread of knowledge, and a rise in the standard of living have given an impetus 
to the people of this State to go outside of it iu search of better means of living ; 
but that is only for a time. The immigrants are chiefly those who come to this 
'State in search of service in its various Departments, including the Military, 

There is also an internal exchange by marriage, between persons of the same 
caste, living in the Baroda State and in the neighbouring British territories. 

As has already been stated, hundreds of villages are intertwined as regards 
jurisdiction ; but in giving and taking in marriages the difference of juris- 
diction is naturally never thought of ; that difference is felt only when people 
have to deal officially mth their ruling Govermnent, while in the ordinary 
•social transactions of life, the people of a caste do not hold a freer intercom'se with 
their brethem under the same jurisdiction than when it is different. There is thus 
a constant little wave of migration in and out of the State, which goes to swell 
the numbers ; though it would have been non-existent absolutely, if the neigh- 
ibouring villages were under the same jurisdiction. Our largest migrations are 
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from and to the Gujarat Zillds, aud arising chiefly from marriages. The migra- 
tions appertaining to trade and commerce or travel are comparatively very few. 
t to 12. There is no trade or industry worth mentioning that would attract 

sra- the foreigners to this State ; nor do the sedentary habits and agricultural occupa- 
tions of the population of this State allow of their migrating to distant places, 
except in the case of a few classes, in imrsuit of trade or commerce. It is possible 
that many previous immigrants must have migrated back from this State under 
the severe pressure of famine, and so their record is lost. JBut the large de- 
crease in the numbers of our emigrants shows that many must have died in their 
now homes, that some few may have returned from the adjoining British Districts,, 
where also the distress was great, and that their actual numbers also were less than 
the usual ones. It is not possible to assess the numbers of each of these classes.. 
The immigrants from such distant parts as the Punjab, Bengal and other provin- 
ces and their feudatories, who figure in the table, mostly serve in our regiments. 
The charitable institutions of the Darbar dependents, the Sirdars, also attract 
some mendicants, devotees, temple servants and such others as subsist on chari- 
ties. Pilgrimages to the holy temples at Dwarlca and Beyt, Sidhpur and Kar- 
nali attract temporarily men from many parts of India. These figures could be 
known, if required, from a consideration of the birth-places and occupations ; but- 
the question is not of such independent importance. The few emigrants fi’om the- 
State who generally do go out in search of a competence or a living, belong to 
special classes and are restricted to particular localities. The Bhatias and Lava- 
nas (Hindus) and the Bhadelas (Musalmans) from our coast towns of Kathia- 
war, particularly Beyt and Dwarka, move in very large numbers to Bombay, 
Madras, and even to countries beyond India ; the Vohoras of Kathore and Sidh- 
pur do the same. They are trading classes, and from old times have been 
traders beyond the seas. The Parsis also of Navsari, Gandevi and Billimora 
move in large numbers to important trading aud commercial centres, and con- 
tribute with other small castes to the numbers that migrate largely to Bombay. • 


2. Variations in the Population op the State and its Divisions. 
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13. Before proceeding to comment further on the causes which have- 
effected this decrease in the population, it would be well to examine these vari- 
ations in the State and its Divisions. Imperial Table II gives fully the variations in 
the enumerated population since the Census of 1872. There has been a decrease 
in all the Divisions, aud the total population has decreased by 462,704 souls since 
the last Census, 244,349 males aud 218,3.55 females. More than half the 
decrease numerically falls to the Kadi Division — ^263,998 (136,640 males and 
127,358 females), and more than half of this again comes to the’ share of the 
Baroda Division — 160,322 (86,308 males and 74,014 females). Next in point of 
decrease comes the Navsari Division with a loss of 19,002 (10,124 males and 
8,878 females) ; the Baroda City follows with a decrease of 12,630 (6,862 males 
and 5,768 females) ; while the decrease in the Amreli Division is 6,752 (4,416- 
males and 2,337 females). ' 

This decrease is nearly double of.the increase of 1891 over the population 
of 1881. The present population -when .compared with that of the Censuses of 
1881 and 1872, falls short of.the former by 229,466 souls and of the latter bjr 
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44,906 souls ; the distress has brought the number .to even less than what it 
was three decades back. As has been aheady remarked, the Divisions of Amreli 
and Navsari do not fall far behind 1891, but Kadi and Baroda are pushed farther 
.than the not very regular Census of 1872. The decrease in these two Divisions 
presents a strildng contrast with the increase of 1891' over the population of 
1881. 

14. Absolute figures cannot convey an accuraite notion of the decrease of Total decrease 
population ; they must be reduced to proportions in order to convey, that notion percentage, 
•aud to enable us to compare the variations in different places. From the percent- 
ages of variation from 1891 to 1901, it will also appear that there has been a Snb. 1 — 2 . 
•decrease all round, aud that the population of the State has decreased by 19‘15 

per cent., or, in other words, where there were 10,000 human beings in 1891^ 
there were 8,085 in 1901. It will further be seen that the percentage of decrease 
bas been greatest for the Kadi Division, where it is nearly 25 per cent., i e., 
above the average, and least for the Amreli Division, only 3*74 per cent. Baroda' 
follows suit after Kadi -with 22*88. Navsari has a higher decrease than Amreli 
by 2 per cent., 7.e., 5*94. The City shows a decrease nearly double of that shown 
by Navsari — 10*84. Excluding the City, the Natural Division, Baroda, shows a 
:slightly higher percentage of decrease than the average for the State, tie,, 19*57. 
per cent. 

15. Map No. in, prefixed to this Chapter, is a graphical representation of Tbe map. 
the percentages given in the previous paragraph. The graphic scale prescribed 

by the Census Commissioner for India for the Census maps has been made use of. 

The percentages in all the Divisions have to be shown by the combination 
of a colour-wash and lines, a red wash being used to represent increase 
iind a blue wash for decrease ; the horizontal lines denoting percentage 
below 10, vertical lines between 10 and 20, and cross lines miming from 
right hand comer to the left denoting the percentage between 20 and 30. On 
a reference to the map it will be found that the red wash is not to be 
seen anywhere, and that the decrease in the Amreli and the Navsari Di'visions 
is under 10 per cent., aud that in the Baroda and Kadi Divisions is between 20 
and 30 per cent, as has been illustrated by the lines of the first and the third 
scale respectively. 

16. I will now examine these percentages of decrease with reference to percentages 

The percentages of increase during the period 1881 to 1891 and the percentages Sonteasted” 
of 1872 to 1881. There was an increase all round in 1891, and an increase in three 

the three Divisions, namely, Kadi, Baroda and Navsari, but a decrease in the Censuses. 
Amreli Division and the Baroda City in 1881 ; whereas in 1901, we have a dff-' 

crease all round, which is nearly double of the increase at the last Census and 
more than double of the increase of 1881 over 1872. . So also the decrease in the 
Natural Division, Baroda, is nearly double of the increase at the last two Censuses, 

■and that in Kadi is more than double of the increase in 1891, and IJ times that of 
1881 ; but in the Baroda Division, where the increase in 1891 was the least, the 
decrease now is 3^ tames the increase of 1891 and '6 times that of 1881. The 
•decrease in the Navsari Division is one-half of the increase of 1891 and over 
one-third of that of 1881 ; and that in Amreh, where the increase was the greater 
in 1891, the decrease now is the least, or nearly bne-eighth the increase of 1891, 
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biit two-fifths of the decrease of 1881. The City has decreased in 1901. in nearly 
the same proportion as it had- increased in 1891 ; but it. shows a greater decrease 
than that of 1881, by 25 per'; cent.. . 

17. Taldng into account: th9 net. variation in the period 1872-1901, we 
find that the loss for the whole State -is 44,906 souls, and- that for the Natural 
Division, Baroda, it is 32,422. The greatest loss is shown by Baroda, 90,882, and 
the least by the City, 12,484. , Kadi shows a loss of 15,581 souls. The other 
Divisions, Navsari and Amreli, show a gain in this period of 59,186 and 14,855 
souls, respectively. 

18. In all the Divisions the decrease ; is not only greater among males 
than among the females, numerically, but it is also so, proportionately. This 
can be attributed chiefly to two causes — (1) more female births in all the Divi- 
sions, as will be seen from the Chapter on Age, and (2) larger migration of males 

of the softer sex, owing to the distress. This will be found to be actually the 
case on referring to the Divisional figures of the subsidiary Table H, appended 
to this chapter. The .male . percentage of decrease will be found there to be 
higher than the female percentage in all the Divisions and the City. For the 
whole State the decrease in the females falls just short by | per cent, of the 
decrease in the males. The ratios borne inter se by the percentages of male and 
female decrease are lowest in the City and highest in the Amreli Division ; after 
the City come Navsari, Baroda and Kadi, in order of excess. 


3. Deokeasb op DEN.sixr. 
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19. We have now to observe the decrease in density. The area of the State 
having decreased this year except in Anu’eli, on a more accurate calculation, from 
what it was last year, it follows that the figures of density at the last Census must, 
be changed according to the area of 1901 before a comparison could be made for 
densities. The areas having mostly diminished, I have increased the density 
figures of last year proportionately. On the whole, there has been a decrease of 
57 persons per square mile, or 1*9 per cent, on the original densily. The greatest 
decrease is of 88 in the Kadi Division and the least 5 in the Amreli Division. It 
is interesting to compare the densities of 1901 with those of 1891, 1881, and 
1872 and to consider them in relation to the percentage of decrease in population. 

. It will be observed that there has been a decrease in density in all Divisions. It 
has decreased in the whole State by 57,- 28, and 5 individuals per square mile, as 
compared with the densities of 1891, 1881 and 1872, respectively. The loss of 
density has always been high in the Kadi Division, being respectively 88, 51, 
and 6 individuals per square mile, as compared with the last three Censuses. The 
loss in density for Baroda has also been great, with 86, 61 and 49 souls per square 
mile as compared with the last three Censuses respectively. Navsari has lost 10 
individuals per square . mile from those in 1891, but gained 6 and 30 persons 
over 1881 and 3872, respectively. The loss of density per square mile in Amreli 
is 5 souls as compared with that of 1891, which is the least in comparison, with 
the loss in the other Divisions while there .is a gain of 13 and. 12 individuals 
per square mile over 1881 and 1872, respectively. From this we infer that where, 
the density was high the decrease is also large,- and, where , it was low the 
decrease is .also small. The rule that where the density is high the percentage 
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of iucreaso is low and vice versa has been observed in this decade also^ though the 
general conditions have been abnormal. Though there has been a decrease all 
round, still the high densities of Kadi and Baroda in 1891 foreshadowed a 
tendency for the growth to decline. According to Dr. Farr “the mortality 
increases with the density of the population, but not in direct proportion to their 
densities.” But the density and mortality figures of the present Census do not 
bring about fully the force of this rule, owing to the exceptional circumstances. 

4. Vital Statistics. 

20. In order to ascertain the first and fundamental figures of increase or Begistration 
decrease of population, we must turn to the registration of births and deaths. The 

more they are accurate, the nearer would they approach the results of the final 
enumerations, allowance being made for the migrations. The Sanitary Depart- 
ment has charge of tho registration of births and deaths ; but it is unfortunate 
that tho figures registered bj’ it are unreliable. Attention was drawn to this defect 
in our administration in the last Census Report ; but no effective steps have been 
taken, in the past decade, in the right direction. A proper registration will entail 
a large outlay ; but it will bo of no little advantage statistically to have accurate 
registrations, after the present c)’c]e of bad years has passed away. The figm’es 
afforded by the Sanitary Department, for tho decade, excepting the first year, are 
329,347 births and 585,234 deaths. At this calculation the present population 
would amount to 2,159,509 instead of the correct figure of 1,952,692 arrived at 
after our laborious enumeration. The deficit is of no less than 206,817. The net 
balance between immigration and emigration is a loss of about 88,866. Even 
taking this full figure without any deduction for deaths, tho difference comes to 
over 117,952, and thus tho inaccuracy of the figures supplied by the Registration 
Department is very tangible. The habits of the people work against the accuracy 
of the registers ; thoy are averse to registering both births and deaths. Only 
penal regulations can force a measure like this on the ignorant people, as is seen 
from the introduction of such measures in the case of the capital City, whereby 
tlie death rate of 18*5 per millo has risen to 48*2 or 2^ times. 

21. Tho system of registration of births and deaths as obtaining in this The system 

State hitherto and its uselessness in accurate calculations can best be described ** 

in the words of the Head of the Department. The Sanitary Commissioner in his 

reply Ho. 498, dated 13th January 1902, -writes as under: — 

“ Suh-para. (1) of the Note. — There is no Act in the State requiring persons 
to report births and deaths, excepting rules for the Baroda City which have come 
into force only since June 1901. Previous to this, in villages, MkHehis and Patels 
(village headmen), and in Kasba towns the Police, registered births and deaths, and 
Talatis sent a monthly return from these registers to the Taluka VaMvatdars and 
MahalJcaris, who tabulated a return for all the villages and towns of the Taluka or 
Pela-Mahal, and submitted it to the Sanitary Commissioner, within 20th of the next 
month, in whose office births and deaths for all the Slate are compiled. By the 
new rules in Kasha towns, where Municipalities have been established, and in the 
Baroda City, the registration has been transferred from the Police to the Muni- 
cipal Department, and for villages Patels and Talatis have been held responsible 
for keeping registers and submitting returns,' all other previous arrangement re- 
maining, in force. 
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“In the Baroda City, notification of births and deaths by the people has 
been made compulsory, and as per Section 15 of the new rules they are required 
to report them within 15 days of the occurrence, failing which they are liable to a 
fine up to Ks. 10 ais per Section 19. 

“ In cases of occurrences among travellers, nomadic persons or the indi- 
gent poor who have no habitations. Section 16 of the mles provides that servants 
concerned of the Sudharai Department (Municipalities), and the Police, whoever 
come to know of occurrences, among such persons, should report them to the 
Sudharai (Municipal) Inspector. 

“ For occurrences in Civil and Military Hospitals and in Military Lines, 
the officers in charge of these are held responsible for reporting the occurrences 
as per Section 17 of the rules. 

“ Though people are required to . report occurrences, the servants of the 
Sudharai Department are not the less held responsible for obtaining information 
and reporting, bringing’^to light the defaulters, if any, and taking due steps for 
prosecuting them. • 

“ It will thus appear that there are sufficient means of ascertaining that the 
law has been broken and it is possible to institute prosecutions. As the rules have 
come into force lately, there are no instances, or rather there is no information 
hero, of any prosecutions having been instituted. To -make people realise their 
obligation, it is desirable to institute prosecutions occasionally, but not frequently 

“ Sul-fara. (2) of the Note. — ^In viUages births and deaths are reported by 
Mulch’s and Patels who are responsible village officials and respectable persons in 
the village. They obtain the information during then: rounds, either froih . the 
village watchmen or from personal knowledge. 

“ Sub-para, (2) clause (a) of the Note. — ^The village watchmen are by 
caste mostly Bhils, Kolis, Dheds, &c., and they are generally simple, hardworking 
persons. 

“ Sub-para. (2) clause (6) of the Note. — Few of them can read and write 
and keep any record whatsoever.” 

“ Sub-para. (2) clause (c) of the Note. — The watchmen or Chaulddars are- 
supposed generally to report occurrences to the Mukhis and Patels daily.” 

“ Sub-para. (3) of the Note. — The re^sters kept are examined from time to 
time by. the Taluka VahivatdarSy Mahalkaris and higher Revenue and Sanitary 
authorities, while on tour. No test for their pnmd facie correctness appears to 
have been applied. The reports are dealt with by. the Taluka Vahivatdars and 
Mahalhans?' 

“ Sub-para. (4) of the Note. — The effect of famine on the statistics is found 
to be, that, while in some parts it enhances, in others it impaii-s their accuracy. 
By reason of the greater attention paid to the subject, the statistics are more 
accurate. But by the general disorganisation and the tendency of the people to 

wander about and die in unusual places, they are found to be less accurate in 
some places.” 

“ Para. 2 of the iVbfe.— The number of still-births is registered by village 
registers among births, mentioning the sex; and with a remark that it is still-born. 
Tho proportion of males to 100 females still-born in the State varied from 115 to 
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143 during the last nine years. The total number, of still-born in a year is usually 
not more than a thousand, and it is included neither among the total number of 
births nor of deaths. 

“ With reference to para. 2 of your letter, I beg to state that the registration 
of bh’ths and deaths has been made compulsory in the Baroda Ci<y, since the 1st of 
June 1901. Its effect will he seen from the figures given below ; — 


Month. 


Ratio of births per mille 
per annum. 

Ratio of deaths per mille 
per annum. 

Februtiry 1901 

• •• 

1-1 

28-9 

March „ 

• •• 

1*4 

25-1 

April „ 


0*9 

24*4 

May „ 

• •• 

1*6 

20-0 

Figures after the introduction of the compnlsory notification. 

June 1901 

• •• 

9*6 

23-4 

July ,, ... 

••• 

12*5 

21-7 

August „ 

• •• 

18*9 

46-S 

September „ .. 

• •• 

29*5 

60*1 


“ Para. 3 of the Note . — Since the breaking out of the plague in the Baroda 
City in 1896-97, registers are kept up at the burning and burial grounds j and the 
result has been found to be very satisfactory. In towns the Police were register- 
ing bfrths and deaths, but the registration was very defective ; it has been, there- 
fore, transferred from the Police to the town Municipalities since June 1901, and 
the result until now appears to be satisfactory.” 

As the special Act dees not apply to the whole State, it will not help in 
estimating the natural growth of the people. However, it is expected that pro- 
gressive as our State is, it will gradually apply the same provisions to all villages, 
and that as a consequence of that raeasm’e authentic vital statistics will be avail- 
able. 

22. A very approximate approach to the present number can be Deficit view- 
made, however, by the figures supplied by the filedical Department and those poin?*of loss 
obtained from the Famine Report of the State for the year 1899-1900. The fa^nof** 
Medical authorities give 39,338 deaths due to cholera, 6,318 due to small-pox, snb. a— 4— 7. 
416,447 due to fevers and 6,547 to plague. These make a total of 468,650 

deaths. In the Famine Report, an estimate of 68,674 deaths is given as due to 
famine causes alone, not attributable to any of the epidemics, up to the end of 
Julj' 1900. Counting at the same rate for the 6 months up to the date of Census 
enumeration, 103,011 deaths could be attributable to famine ; thus making a total 
loss of 571,661 deaths. Supposing for a moment that there was the expected 
increase of 10 per cent, in the first 8 normal years, the increase would be 193,231 
and the total at the end of the 8 years would amount to 2,608,627. Deducting 
from this number the loss by diseases and famine 571,661, mostly during the 
last two years, and the net loss by migrations about 88,865, there would 
remain a population of 1,948,101 which closely approaches the Census enmnera- 
tion figure. 

23. Table A, however, is made up from the figures, supplied by the Medi- statirtics as 
cal and Sanitary Departments, of total births and deaths, mentioning in the latter 

case those due to epidemics. ' The deaths due purely to famine are supposed to De^:Stoents. 
be lumped with all other deaths, in column 8. The .greatest havoc null be 
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Been to have been made by fevers, — 416,447 sonls ; they account for two-thhds 
of all the total deaths. Possibly, many of these fever cases are due to fevers 
brought on by famine sufferings. Cholera with its 39,338 victims comes next. 
The total deaths registered come up to 608,509, and births to 329,347 ; or, tho 
births are only 54*1 per cent, of deaths. This is a striking disproportion, which 
can be accounted for only by the well-known fact that the births are registered 
proportionately less than deaths ; there are obviously more opportunities of a 
death being known publicly than a birth. The net result shows an increase of 
deaths over births to the extent of 279,162. Adding to this figure the net loss by 
migrations of about 88,865, the total decrease would amount to 368,027, and the 
present population would turn out to be 2,047,369 ; or, an excess of 94,677 souls 
over the actual reliable enumeration. This large diflerence of about 4 per cent, 
can be attributed safely to tho inaccuracy of the figures supplied from tho 
birth and death registers. Taking, however, the figures as they aro, they may 
serve for a comparative estimate of the loss and gain in the diflbrcut Divisions 
pretty accurately. It will be seen that the net loss has been heavy in tho Kadi 
Division, being 37 per cent, of the total decrease in the whole State. 

- 24. Irom the actual j^opulation of 1891, tho population estimated accord- 

po? ing to these vital statistics has fallen by 279,162 ; and by 533,744 from that 

estimated according to the rate of increase deterhained at the hist census j and it 
has aheady been said that these losses are due to the actual victims of plague 
and famine, in the later portion of the decade, and the defect of births. 

The divergence in all the fonr columns of this Table is also apparent in tho 
2 , 8, 6. case of the Divisions of this State, but not in the same diroclion in all. In Amroli, 

Navsari and the City, the population as estimated from vital statistics is found to 
be less than the actual population returned at the present census, whereas that 
in Kadi and Baroda it is greater. If the loss by immigration in each of the 
Divisions is also taken into account, this divergence between the two figures will 
be still greater in the case of the foimer Divisions and smaller in the case of 

the latter. Because then the excess in Amreli, Navsari and the City will be 

20,613, 19,642, and 30,925, respectively, and the deficiency in Kadi and Baroda 
will be 82,472, and 33,259, respectively, instead of the figures given in column 6 
of Subsidiary Table VI. 

But when the present population is compared with that of 1891 and also 
with what is estimated according to the rate of increase predicted in 1891, it 
shows a decrease in all the Divisions. This is due to the fact that accordino- to 
the registers, the numbers of births in all divisions have been much less than 
those of deaths, since the last census. 

of 25. Our Divisions show an increase in the percentage of the Districl- 

born population over 1891. This percentage of increase is the highest in Baroda 
^,—2 3 lowest in Navsari ; Amreli and Kadi intervene between them in the order 

mentioned. This is due to the fact that though the total population has lessened 
in each Division, and also the births, still the deficiency of immigration, being pro- 
portionately greater than in 1891, the percentage of the district-born has risen. 

26. The diagram, No. IV, shows the progress of bh’ths and deaths in each 
statisiacs. year of the last decade. It shows at a glance that births have never exceeded deaths 
during the whole decade, except in the year 1896-97 where, too, the excess is very 
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•Blight. The first year of the decade accounts for 40,000 deaths in excess of births 
and thus becomes, as it were, a forerunner of calamities that the decade was to 
witness. This excess of deaths OA*er bu’ths, however, has gone on diminishing 
with every succeeding year, until births and deaths have become equal in the first 
months of the year 1896-97, where the two lines meet, and in the middle of the 
year the dotted line of births, has slightly gone above the black line of deaths 
before taking a downward course, just as life before ebbing away finally flickers 
most brightly for a few moments. From the closing days of that year, the dotted 
line has taken a downward course and the black line an upward one, until in the 
last year but one, those two lines have gone so far apart as to show the appalling 
difference of 100,000. In the last year also, 1900-1901, the difference is no less 
than of over 9 squares, i.c. over 90,000. The striking feature of this year is the 
very low downward point of births, even below 10,000, — less than a fourth of 
what it was 2 years back. Thus the diagram gives a vivid picture of the fall in 
the population of the State during the calamitous conditions through which it has 
passed in the last intercensal period. The total of the losses aggregates to more 
than 27 squares, i.c. over 270,000 souls, as the loss by the excess of deaths over 
births. The highest point attained by the graphic line is over 430,000 deaths in 
1S99-1900 and the lowest below 10,000 bhths in the succeeding year. It will be 
further seen that if the last 2 years were exempted from calculation, there would 
have beeu a gain of nearly 20 squares, or the loss would have been less by 

200.000 persons. This apparently leads to an inference that even if the famine 
were non-existent, there would have been a fall in the population. But it is to be 
remembered that the diagram is based on the 6gures of births, supplied by the 
Department which, as already said, errs greatly in the direction of omissions. The 
only tolerably reliable inference to be drawn from it is that the normal rate of 
death which, excepting the first year, has been about 40,000 only, jumped up to 

120.000 in the famine year and to 100,000 in the next year. A similar sort of 
inference can be drawn for the births singly, by stating that the normal rate which 
has all along been about 40,000 fell so low as below 1 0,000 in the last year. 

5. Migratiox axd its effects. 

27. From Imperial Table XI we find the total number of immigrants to 
be 172,931, comprising 84,186 males and 88,745 females, out of which number immigrants- 
161,440, made up of 7 6,360 males and 85,080 females, come from the Bombay Pre- 
-sidency alone, forming 93 per cent, of the total immigrants. Most of these being 
from the Gujarat Zillas, this may be said to be simply a fictitious immigration. 

If the Gujarat Zillas -were under Baroda, this large number, as has been said above, 
would have completely disappeared. It is merely the fact of there being two Gov- 
ernments in a limited area that gives rise to these immigratiou numbers. Of the 
Test 4,199, including 2,538 males and 1,661 females, come from Eajpntana ; 943, 
including 597 males and 346 females, from the Central Provinces ; 17, including 
8 males and 9 females, come from the Berars; 3,200 (2,448 males and 752 
females) from the N. W. Provinces j 833 (621 males and 212 females) 
from the Punjab ; 29 (24 males and 5 females) from the Baluchistan 
Agency, Nepal and Bhutan ; 916, including 664 males and 252 females, 
from the Bengal Presidency; 223, including 116 males and 107 females. 
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from H. H. the Nizam’s territories ; 22 (16 males and 6 females) from Mysore r 
208 (144 males and 64 females) from the Madras Presidency ; 31 (24 males and 
7 females) from Assam and Burmah ; while 564, including 386 males and 168 
females, come from India, locality unspecified. Besides these immigrants from, 
the various Indian Provinces, there are 241, including 192 males and 49 females, 
from other Asiatic Countries ; 33 (21 males and 12 females) from Europe ; 23- 
(15 males and 8 females) from Africa ; and 2, a male and a female, from 
America; 17 (11 males and 6 females) have not returned their place of birth.. 
It may be repeated that almost all of these visitors or settlers are in State Service,. 
Military and Civil ; the Military, perhaps, presenting the gi-eater variety, as will 
be seen from the names of the Indian Provinces from which they hail. Thus this 
little State has received men from various parts of the world. 

28. The total number of immigrants at the Census of 1891 was 311,922 
persons, including 128,763 males and 183,159 females ; thus, we see that the 
present number of 172,931 falls short of it by 138,991, This oan be accounted 
for partially by the fact that many of those who had their permanent abodes 
abroad left Baroda to escape from the pressure of famine and from the epidemics 
of plague and fever. Another apparent cause is the check to the immigration of 
new-comers from these very causes ; very few would come for the purposes of 
trade or commerce or service, when the State was sufrering from so much distress.. 
The present ratio of immigrants to the total population of the State is 8*86 per' 
cent, as against 13*70 per cent, in 1891. 

29. On a comparison of the figures for the various Provinces given 
above with those recorded at the last Census, we find that the Bombay Presidency 
has sent 129,610 less immigrants than it did in 1891 ; Rajputana and N. AY, 
Provinces have sent 2,958 and 4,620 less, respectively. Other Provinces havn 
also contributed to tbe deficit ; but on such a small scale that it need not bo 
noticed. 

30. Ordinarily, in a country like India, the males as a rule must pre- 
ponderate over the female immigrants ; and that rule is observed, in the figures 
given above, for all other Provinces excepting the Bombay Presidency. This 
curious exception is to be accounted for by tbe marriage customs allowing marri- 
ages in the same caste only and leads to the conclusion that the subjects of this 
State have to cross over to British territories in search of wives ; wherein they are- 
generally successfuL When villages, under different governments, are contiguous 
or near enough, there must be a large exchange of brides between them, among 
people of the same castes. Naturally, thereforei when tbe brides come over and 
settle in their new homes, they add to tbe immigrants. The same will probably 
be found to be thes case with the British ^ilhs of Gujarat, where, for the reason 
mentioned above, there ought to be a large influx of females from Baroda. 

31. Besides the immigration, which may be called external, there is the- 
internal one between the different Divisions of this State. A reference to Imperial 
Table XI shows that in the State there has been an internal migration of 11,826- 
souls, including 7,194 males and 4,632 females ; or, in other words, there has beeni 
an internal exchange by migrations to the extent of 0-6 per cent, of the total 
popn ation as against 19,342, or 0*8 per cent, of the year 1891, The decrease- 
lere a so can partly be accounted for by the sedeiitary habits of the people and 
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partly by the almost equal stringcucy of distress in all Divisions. This immigra- 
tion also is, in some measure, duo to tho change of service under the Sirkar from 
one Division to another. This internal emigration from one district and immigra-. 
lion into another is easily found out from the Schedules. The total of this Snb.B. 
internal exchange was 10, .342 (8,948 males and 10,394 females) in the previous 
Census. Tho remarkable feature is th.at tho largo Kadi Division, where the 
distress was groat, has sent .away over 5,000 people and received only 1,853 ; 
while Ainrcli has received 50 per cont. more than- it has sent away. The exodus 
from Kadi has chiefly been taken up by Baroda, where the immigrants have been 
double of tho emigrants. 

32. Out of tho emigrants, Amroli sends 1,023 for 1,169 in 1891 ; Kadi sends Comparison 
5,158 as against 5,804 in 1891 ; Navsari 2,082 as against 3,344 ; and Baroda 3,663 ^on^Ce^us. 
as against S,9G5. Thus wc see that tho first place for sending .the largest number 
of emigrants lias been taken from B.aroda by Kadi; otherw’ise the order of prece- 
dence remains the same. All tho Divisions, ag.ain, show a decrease over 1891 ; 
but not in the same proportion. The fall in Baroda is the highest ; then comes 
Kavsariwith a fall of 1,262, then Kadi withafallof 70S, and last comes Amreli 
with a fall of 146. Tlie principal cause of this fall is, presumably, the hard times 
of opiilcmics .and famine tlirough which the State has passed during the closing 
vear.s of the last ociiturv. At tho last Census, Amroli .aud K.avsari had sent more 
emignuils than they had received as immigrants ; and Kadi and Baroda had re- 
ceived more immigrants than they had sent out as emigrants. Excepting Baroda, 
tlio order of (ho last Census lias been rovorsod. Tho percent.age of internal 
emigrants for each Division to its total population is 0‘o9, 0*62, 0*66, 0*69 in 
Amreli, Kadi, Baroda and Kavsari respcctivclj*. A curious thing noticeable in 
these pcrconlagcs i.s that there is a diflerence of 0'03 in the percentages of any two 
Divisions taken in order. 

3.3, Tho tot.al number of cmigmuts outside the State is 202,270 (81,888 Emigration 
males and 120,382 females) as .'ig.iinst 252,396 (97,304 males and 155,092 females) state** 
in 1891, thus showing a decrease of 50,126 (of 15,416 in males and of 34,710 in 
females.) TJiie is consonant with the fact that people who all their lives are 
given up to sedonlary habits will not stir out of their homes, even when hard 
pressed by calamities. There are this time 1,021 emigrants in every 10,000 of 
tho population for 1,070 in 1891, and their porcontage to tho total population born Snb. iii. s, c, 7. 
in tho Divisions of this State is 10*21 for 10*7 in 1891 ; and the r.atio for male to 
female emigrants is this time 4*13 : 6*08 as against 4'13 : 6*6 in 1891. One fact 
that is clear from these figures is that in both tho interconsal periods females have 
preponderated over the males in almost the same proportion, 6 : 4. Another fact 
evident from these figures is that while there m no decrease in the males, that in 
the females is 0*52 ; that is, there is a greater decrease among the females than 
among the males. This result can be attributed to the prevalence of the hard and 
troublesome times, making it harder for women to emigrate. The excess of female 
over male emigrants, noticed above, is due to the same causes which have led to 
their excess in immigration and hare been discussed already. The excess of female 
•over male immigrants is this time 4,559, whereas their excess in emigrants is 38,494 
— a fact showing again that Baroda sends out more brides than it receives from 
•outside. 
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34. Looking to the figures of the population which this State receives- 
from or gives to the British territory, we find that it receives 108, .511 persons,. 
inclnding .54,926 males and 53,585 females, from British territories, and sends out 
1.35,585 persons, including 57,151 males and 78,434 females, or nearly 25 per- 
cent. more than it receives. This shows that it receives less from the British 
territories than it gives to them, and that it takes less females than males,, 
but sends out more females than males. But the ratio between the sexes for- 
immigration and emigration is very different ; inasmuch as that for the fonuer is 
100 males to 97 females, and for the latter it is 100 males to 137 females. This, 
as ha> been already mentioned, is due to a larger number of brides going out than 
fif those coming into Baroda. It further appears that Baroda receives 64,121 
persons, including 29,031 males and 35,090 females, from the feudatory States, and 
gives 66,685 persons, including 24,737 males and 41,948 females to them in ex- 
change. Tims we see that Baroda sends out more females than it receives and 
receives more males than it gives ; and that on the whole it sends out more 
than it receives. In both the operations here the females preponderate over the 
males ; the excess in the former case being 17,211, and in the latter 6,059. This 
fact indicates that the feudator}’ States also receive brides from Baroda in larger 
numbers than they give to it. 

."S. Out of tbo total number of emigrants, 195,645 persons (78,357 males 
and 117,288 females) have emigrated to the Bombay Presidency as against 
216,911 (94,360 males and 152,545 females) in 1891 ; thereby showing a. 
decrease of 51,206 persons on tho whole and of 16,009 in males and 35,257 in 
females. These figures for tho Presidency include emigrants to British tenntories 
and the feudatory States situated within its limits. The number of the former- 
is 129,292 (.53,805 m.*iles and 75,487 females) as against 165,952 (64,473 
xnab's and 101,479 females) in 1891 ; thus showing a decrease of 36,660 on the- 
whole atid 10, COS in males and of 25,992 in females. The number of the latter 
is 615,353 (24,552 males and 41,801 females) as against 80,959 (29,893 males and 
51,0G6 females) in 1891 ; thus showing a decrease of 14,606 on the whole, and of 
.5,341 in males and of 9,265 in females. "When we compare the percentages of 
tln.'Si' varif»us emigrants on tho total population born in tho State to those 
jib'.aitit-d at tho last Census, wo fittd them to bo 10'21, 4'13, and 6’08, respectively, 
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plaj^iie, small-ijox, cholera and fever have carried away 964, 2,953, 12,034 and 
182,545, respectively ; in all 198,496 souls. The numbers of Divisional emigrants 
are not known. But the fact that the number of immigrants is this time less by 
57,907 souls than what it was in 1891, should also be taken into account. 
Famine has probably removed 42,103 persons. Thus the total deficit for causes 
beyond human control comes to 298,506 souls. In the Baroda Division proper 
the population ought to have been naturally 748,944 souls instead of 540,281. 
This largo deficit of 208,663 is also due to causes beyond our control. Cholera, 
plague, small-pox and fevers have carried away 10,025, 2,320, 1,828 and 117,766 
souls, respectively : in all 131,939. Again, the number of immigrants this time 
is less by 41,924 souls than what it was at the last Census. Famine has pro- 
bably caiTiod awaj- 35,378 souls ; all these taken together bring the total loss to 
209,241, the loss experienced in this Census. The population of the City is this 
time 103,790 souls as against 127,247 estimated according to the rate of increase 
predicted in 1891 ; thereby showing a loss of 23,457 souls. This decrease is 
also duo to the same causes which have affected the Division wherein it is 
situated. Cholera, small-pox, plague and fevers have carried away, respectively, 
878, 109, 2,198 and 14,065 persons ; the total number of deaths due to diseases 
being 17,250. The number of immigrants is this time less by 9,080 persons than 
in 1891. Famine is also said to be responsible for 8,232 deaths. Thus the total 
deficit due to these causes comes to 34,562. The population of the Navsari 
Division ought to have been 354,869 instead of 300,441, as computed now. This 
decrease is due also to the causes enumerated above. Of these, the epidemics 
have carried away 74,533 persons, this number being made up of 7,593, 671, 972, 
and 65,297 deaths from cholera, small-pox, plague and fevers, respectively. 
Famine has carried away 14,586 persons ; and the number of immigrants is 
this time less by 17,393 persons than in 1891. If we take away all these 
unavoidable deaths, the population may be said to have increased over the esti- 
mate iu this and the Amreli Divisions. But it is to be remembered that in the 
previous decade also there have been deaths firoin these causes, specially fevers, 
though to a smaller extent. From the figiures arrived at we find that the Baroda 
City and the Kadi Division are below the average in point of loss from epidemics. 
The City with a loss of 1,356 per every 1U,000 of the population stands first, 
and Kadi with 1,625 comes next in order. The three other Divisions, namely, 
Baroda, Navsari and Amreli have kept above the average. Baroda exceeds very 
slightly above the average, but Navsari and Amreli, being nearly alike in point of 
loss, have suffered more than the average of the State, and this is not surprising 
when one of the Talukas in each, wz., Gandevi in the Navsari Division and 
Kodinar' in the Amreli Division was mercilessly attacked, the former by plagues 
and the latter by both plague and cholera. Examining the second of the disturb- 
ances, namely famine, we find that Amreli, •with a loss of 123 per every 30,000 
of the population, has suffered the least from this cause, and the City •with 647, the 
most ; next to Amreli comes Kadi, •with a loss of 345 per 10,000 of the popula- 
tion ; Navsari, on account of its heavy loss in the Bam Mahals, follows Kadi •with 
411 ; lastly comes Baroda with 472. . The heavy loss in the City is very surpris- 
ing at first sight ; but it would not appear so when we consider the fact that 
there were opened for the infirm famished people many poor-houses, both : at the 
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expense of Government and also of the public at largo, whore a largo number of 
indigents flocked or were transported from outside ; and some of them in such a 
condition that, as already remarked by the Famine CommissioD, they would easily 
succumb to death before they could be well taken care of, and thus largely added 
to the roll of deaths. Lastly, we come to the last of the disturbing factors, 
namely, migration, which has also influenced the decrease in the population. 
Here also we find that Kadi, with a loss of 474 per every 10,000 of the population, 
has suffered the least from immigration and the City the most, namely, a loss of 
713 ; next in the order of loss comes Navsari with 481 ; Baroda and Amreli 
follow Navsari with a loss of 560 and 577, respectively, which is a little higher 
than the average of the State. Reviewing all the three factors together, we find 
that the City has suffered the least from epidemics and the most from famine 
and migration ; Amreli has sufFered the most from epidemics and the least from 
famine, and exceeds the average in the lose by migration ; Kadi has suffered the 
least by migration, but approaches the average in the loss by epidemics and 
famine ; Navsari has the highest loss on an aggregate, and Baroda lias suffered 
equally from all causes. 

am— 37. In order to represent graphically the figures of the population of 

1 1901, as compared with those of 1891 and the population estimated for 1901, I 

f 1891 give here a diagram. No. V. The white portion or tho blank part indicates the 

ated present population. The portion with cross linos indicates the decrease of tho 

atioa, population over 1891, and this, added to tho dotted portion, indicates the decrease 
over the estimated population of 1901. 

ram 38. To illustrate the ‘loss by epidemics and famine in the State and its 

aiityfrom Divisions, I have drawn up another diagram, No. VT, showing the mortality from 
anses. causes. It will be seen that the vertical lines denoting fever are the highest of all 

other lines denoting mortality from other causes in all the Divisions. It is tho 
highest in the Kadi Division, rising above 180,000, and the least in the City, where 
it is between 10 and 20 thousand. Baroda takes its rank after Kadi, where the line 
is as high as 120,000 and is § of the line of Kadi. Next in order comes the line 
of Navsari, 66,000, which is more than half the line for Baroda ; the line for 
Amreli is the lowest and is as high as 36,000. The next conspicuous block in tho 
diagram is that of famine — black. It is the highest in Kadi in point of numbers 
and the least in Amreli. This line in the Kadi Division is as high above that of 
Baroda as the line of Navsari is above that of the City. The lines for cholera are 
also to be marked in all the four Divisions. In the City it is very insignificant. 
The lines showing the other diseases are too low to call for any remarks. 
?Divirions” number of immigrants in Amreli is 30,898, including 12,630 

b. E. ’ males and 18,268 females ; that is, it is 18*70 per cent, of the total population as 
against 24*80 per cent, in the year 1891. Out of these immigrants, 26,840 persons, ■ 
including 10,177 males and 16,663 females, have come from the surrounding 
Native States of Gujarat; 706 persons, including 376 males and 330 females, 
from the British ZUlas of Gujarat ; 2,405 persons, including 1,380 males and 
1,025 females irom other parts of the Bombay Presidency ; 870 persons, including 
628 males and 242 females, from other Provinces in India ; and 77 persons, 
including 69 males and 8 females, from countries beyond India. The number of 
immigrants in Kadi is 26,776, including 10,553 males and 16,223 females, 
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is 3*43 per cent, of the total population- as against 8*6 per cent, in 1891. Out of 
these, 12,757 persons, including 4,773 males and 7,984 females, come from the 
Native States of Gujarat; 10,035 persons, including 3,479 males and 6,556 females, 
from the British Z€las of Gujarat ; 2,405 persons, including 1,380 males and 
1,025 females, from other parts of the Bombay Presidency ; 2,468 persons, 
including 1,524 males and 944 females, from other Indian Provinces ; and 13 
persons, including 12 males and 1 female, from countries beyond India. In the' 
Baroda Division there are 48,921 immigrants, including 26,093 males and 
22,828 females, t'.e., 9'76 per cent, of the total population, as against 16 per cent, 
in 1891. But of these immigrants 10,063 persons, including 5,414 males 
and 4,649 females, come from the Gujarat Native States ; 34,404 persons, 
including 17,969 males and 16,435 females, come from the British ZUlas of 
Gujarat ; 2,821 persons, including 1,606 males and 1,215 females, from other 
parts of the Bombay Presidency ; 1,599 persons, including 1,072 males and 527 
females, fi’om other Indian Provinces ; and 34 persons, including 32 males and 
2 females, from other countries beyond India. In the City there are 24,430 
immigrants, including 14,672 males and 9,668 females, i. e., 26‘5 per cent, as 
against 28 per cent, in 1891. Out of these, 3,199 persons, including 1,865 males 
and 1,334 females, come from the Native States of Gujarat j 7,312 persons, 
including 4,213 males and 3,099 females, from the British ZUlas of Gujarat ; 
9,064 persons, including 5,229 males and 3,835 females, from other parts of the 
Bombay Presidency; 4,761 persons, including 3,390 males and 1,371 females, 
from other Provinces of India ; and 94 persons, including 65 males and 29 
females, from countries beyond India, In the Navsari Division, there are 41,906 
immigrants, including 20,148 males and 21,758 females ; i. e., they are 14*41 
per cent, as against 19*40 in 1891, Out of this number, 3,085 persons, including 
1,521 males and 1,564 females, come from the Native States of Gujarat ; 32,456 
persons, including 14,991 males and 17,465 females, come from the British ZUlas 
of Gujarat ; 4,790 persons, including 2,602 males and 2,188 females, from the 
other parts of the Bombay Presidency ,* 1,478 persons, including 973 males and 
505 females, from other Indian Provioces ; and 97 persons, including 61 males 
and 36 females, from countries beyond India, 

40. If we distribute the number of immigrants mentioned above by 10,000 
of each sex in every district, we find that Auu-eli receives the largest number of 
them from the Native States and the smallest from the British ZUlas of Gujarat, 
not counting countries beyond India. Kadi also follows Amreli in receiving most 
from the Native States ; but it receives the smallest number from “ other parts 
of the Bombay Presidency,” instead of other Provinces in India ; Baroda and 
Navsari take the largest number of the immigrants from the British ZUlas of 
Gujarat and the smallest from the other Provinces of India ; the City takes the 
largest number of her immigrants from other parts of the Bombay Presidency and 
the smallest from the Native States of Gujarat. From this we conclude that in' 
all Divisions, excepting the City, the number of immigrants is directly propor- 
tionate to the distance from each District of the country or Province which 
emigrates them. It is only in the Kadi and Amreli Divisions and in the City 
that we find that they do not receive their smallest number of immigrants from other 
Provinces in India naturally, according to their sister Divisions, Bnt Kadi is 
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close to the Rajputana States, and hence it receives more from there than 
from other parts of the Bombay Presidency. Amreli possesses two regiments of 
Infantry, and the City the whole army of the State, the rank and file of which 
represent many of the Northern Indian Provinces ; and, therefore, they show a 
proportionately larger number of immigrants firom these distant Provinces. 

41. Instead of splitting up the emigrating countries as above, if we 
divide them into contiguous and non-contiguous territories as presented in 
Subsidiary Table II, we again find that the number of immigrants is greater from 
the nearer ones than from those more remote. We find from the same table 
that the highest number of immigrants is to be found in the City ; the causes for 
this are mentioned before, while discussing the causes that lead to migration 5 and 
if we leave it out of account, we find that Amreli is the first and Kadi the last 
in this respect. Navsari comes after Amreli and before Baroda. In receiving 
these immigrants, the Divisions have kept the same position as in 1891. Simi- 
larly, we see that as the mean percentage of immigrants to total population is 8 * 86 , 
Amreli and Navsari show a higher percentage, and only Kadi shows a smaller 
one. Between the m'ean and that of Baroda, the difference is so small that it 
does not require any explanation. The Divisions of Navsari and Amreli, being 
very much intersected by foreign territories and possessing surveyed and well- 
settled lands, attract outsiders in very large numbers. The Kadi Division is not 
so largely intersected. 

42. Looking to internal migration, we find that Amreli receives 
1,525 persons, including 864 males and 661 females, and gives back 1,023 
persons, including 640 males and 383 females ; Kadi receives 1,853 persons, 
including 1,112 males and 741 females, and gives back 5,158 persons, including 
3,271 males and 1,887 females ; Baroda receives 3,803 persons, including 2,275 
males and 1,528 females ; and gives back 3,563 persons, including 2,125 males 
and 1,438 females. Navsari receives 1,382 persons, including 808 males and 574 
females, and gives back 2,082 persons, including 1,158 males and 924 females ; 
and tho City receives 3,263 persons, including- 2,135 males and 1,128 females. 
Thus Amreli and Baroda receive more internal immigrants than they send out, 
both in males and females ; and Kadi and Navsari receive less than they send 
out, both in males and females. In point of percentage of internal immigrants to 
total popidation, we find that Amreli stands at the top, since the percentage 
in its case is * 88 ; and Kadi at the bottom, its percentage being *22 ; Navsari and 
Baroda como between them with *46 and *7 per cent., respectively. Taking the 
real loss and gain into consideration, 1 ’. c., looking to the remainder of what one 
Division receives and sends, we find that Amreli and Baroda gain in internal im- 
migrants to the extent *3 and *04 per cent., respectively, whereas the Kadi and 
Navs.-iri Divisions lose in internal immigrants, to the extent of *4 and *2 per cent., 
respective!}'. 
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43. The results given in Subsidiary Table II — column 11 , in III — column 
.5, and in B. — columns 3 and 5 are put in a graphic form in the accompanying 
diagram, No. VII, in ordor to elucidate the discussions in the previous paragraphs. 
There arc live blocks, tho first of which illustrates the external migration. Tho 
.«s^cond and third blocks give tbe immigration and emigration, respectively, of the 
whole State. The fourth block illustrates the iuter-divisional immigration and the 



FfG- 1 External immigration FtoB. FfG.S. 



BioLgram. showing tAe percentages of Immigratioii and FtmdgrcctcoTz, to the 
total populcitLc?t aJldto the total Restrict ^ dorn rcs/oectiveiy. 


The whole portion, ciidccates the zm?nlgratto7z in /d97 
TkeforTcon cait/i cross Tines cndiccttes t/i& uiirnigratioiL ch/90/ 
The portion with hari^ontat lines indicates the d^ecl over /S9/. 
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l.asl. one tht: intor-divisioiml cinigralion. Tlio whole-lined columns in the first three 
blocks iiuHc.ato the iniinigration in 1891, and the portions with cross lines indicate 
tlio immigration it> 1001. The portions with horizontal lines indicate the loss and 
gain by immigmlion and emigration, respectively, over 1891. In the fir.st block 
tho liighcsl column runs for (ho City and tho lowest is for Kadi. The cross line 
porsiott in Isavsari is about half of the magnitude of tho similar portion in the City, 
and so also tho cross lino portion of Haroda is about half of that of Amreli. 

In inlornal itnmigration tho highest column runs for Amreli and the lowest 
is that for Kadi ; tho lines for llaroda and N.avsari next come in order. 

In tho block roprosenting the inter-divisional cmig.»;ation, tho columns for 
the three Divisions, Kadi, Kavsari and llaroda, are almost equal and that for 
Amreli is lower. 


r». i\I.\n.\i.w.\n Variation*. 

•]•!. Having iliscussod the Districts, we now come to tho Mahals. Transfer of 
lietbre <ioaliug with the v.iriation for each Mahal, it is necessary here to ^p^ations 
make the necessary .alteration in tho population as returned .at the Census Tain- 

of I S91, for those villages which have since been transferred from one Taluka jfltareii aivi- 
10 anotlKT. Taking, thuroforc, the Divisions iti oidor, we find that there 
ha- bcvn a tr.insfcr of only one village, viz., Dhania, with a small population 
of -7 s"u!s in 1891, from the Dhari Talukn to its Peta Taluka Kh.ambha. Thus 
for purposes "f comparison, that population is excluded, while considering the 
variation of the Dhari Talukn, ;ind included in Khambha. In tlie Kadi Division Btodi Pivision. 
there h.avo been large tratisfers in most of the Taluk.as. Prominent among 
thc-so is tho absolute abolition of tho V.adnag.ar I’cla Taluka with its 24 
village-*, and its :uualg,amation with tho Khenalu Taluka. 1C villages have been 
transfcrr«.‘d from the old Vijajiur Taluka ; of these, G have boon given to Kalol 
and 1(1 to Mchsaiia; 11 villages liavo been Inansferrccl from tho Mehsana 
Taluka, which gives o of them to Kadi, 4 to V.adavJi and 2 to Visnagar ; Vad.avli 
in its turn gives 3 villages to Mehsana .and receives 3 villages from the Patan 
Taluka, which in return receives 5 villages from its Peta Harij. I’ho A’isuagar 
Talulaa transfers tlirco village.s to Mehsana and the Peta Taluka Atarsumba trans- 
fers one of its villages to the Potlad T.aluka of tho Baroda Division. Thus there 
has Ix'on a transfer of CC villages during tho present iutcrceusal period in the Baroda Divi- 
largo Kadi Division. In the Baroda Division, 36 villages have been so tr.ansfer- ®*®“‘ 
red. Tho Baroda Taluka gives 11 villagc.s to S.avli, 9 to V.aghodia and 1 to Dabhoij 
while the latter in .addition to this receives S villages from Saukheda and 5 from 
Bitior. The Baroda Taliisa gets in return one village from D.abhoi ; so also does 
Pellad receive one village from tho Atarsumba Mahal of tho Kadi Division. The 
Taluka of V.aghodia lias very recently secured ono village from outside the Baroda jjavsati Divi- 
territory. In tho Navsari Division, tho Ivathore Taluka of the last Census has 
]>cen abolished and amalgamated with that of Kamrej, with 14 of its villages. 

Oiii of its rcmaitiing 12 villages, 10 have been joined bodily to other villages of 
tho Velachha Taluka, and two have been transferred to that Taluka. Velachha 
gives ono vUlago to its Fcia Vakal ; Kamrej also receives one village from Palsana. 

Thus wo seo that 28 villages have changed Talukas in this Division in the pre- 
iBont interceusal period. One village, by name Jala-bordi, .with a population of 
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678 souls, including 344 males and 334 females in 1891, has been transferred 
from the Kadi Division to the Baroda Division. But the population is so small as 
compared with the total population- of each of these Divisions that its inclusion in 
the one and exclusion from the other does not materially influence the total popu- 
lation of either. . From the results arrived at. after the process of inclusion and 
exclusion mentioned above for each Taluka, it will appear that the inter-divisional 
variation in population due to transfer in the Amreli Division is only 27-; to that 
in the Kadi Division 71,348 ; to that in the Baroda Division 25,166, and to that in 
the Navsari Division 17,104. 

.Table H. 45- Looking to the figures of variations in Mahals, in Subsidiary Table 

find that the Talukas of Amreli and Damnagar show an increase of G-93 and 
3*97 per cent, in population ; and those of Okhamandal and Beyt, an increase of 
1-83 and a decrease of 0-21 per cent., respectively. The increase in the first two 
reii Divi- Talukas, notwithstanding so many retarding causes, is due to Ihcir better condi- 
tion as compared with other Talukas of the same Division, on account of their rich 
black soil, as well as to less mortality from famine and epidemics. In the remaining 
Taluka showing an increase, namely, Okhamandal, specially heavy expenditure 
was incurred to help the Wagher population during the famine, as their condition 
was the most deserving of State help. If special measures were not adopted, they 
would have been almost exterminated under the pressure of recurring famines^ 
The other Talukas show a falling off, Dhari and Kodinar are rocky, the soil is 
hard, and the people are not trained to work much on the fields and are Tory poor ; 
the cattle also are poorly and small in size. Though special care was bestowed 
on these Talukas during the famine, they have lost 6 and 16 per cent, of popula- 
adi Division, tion. In the Kadi Division there is a general decrease all round, ranging from 
11-88 per cent, in the Vijapur Taluka to 53-03 per cent, in the Harij Taluka. The 
Talukas of this Division can be classified into three groups according to the per- 
centage of decrease in each. In the first of these groups may be placed Vijapur, 
Sidhpur, Yisnagar and Kalol, which show a decrease of 11*88, 16*10, 20*48 aud 
21*39 respectively, being less than the average decrease of 23*96 for the Division ; 
in the second group come the Talukas of Kheralu, Patau and Mehsana, which 
show a decrease of 22*51, 23*75 and 24*91 per cent., respectively, ^.c., approxi- 
mately the same as the general decrease ; and in the third class the Talukas of 
Kadi, Dehgam, Vadavli, Atavsumba and Havij, which show a decrease of 28*35,. 
28*57, 35*48, 36*48 and 53*03 per cent., respectively. The Talukas in the first 
group, excepting Kalol, have a comparatively richer population. It is well-known 
that the Vohoras of Sidhpur and the Nagaf and the Jain Vanias of Visnagar 
move in large numbers for trade and commerce to Bombay, Ahmedabad and other- 
large centres of industry. The Thakore G-irasias of Vijapur are well-to-do on 
aepount of their fat Giras. The soil also of the whole of Vijapur is rich ; parts of 
Visnagar and Sidhpur also have good soil. It is fortunate that Kalol with its- 
Mehwasi, lazy and thieving population, has escaped with Jess damage than the 
other Talukas ; famine works were opened near the homes of the Mewasis to pre- 
vent them from plundering their neighbours, and many were employed on the 
Kalol- Vijapur Railway earthwork. The third group shows a decrease gi*eater- 
than the average, as was to be expected from the hard soil, bad water and sandy 
or rocky country, excepting the fertile Taluka of Dehgam.. . . The heavy loss in the- 
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Pehgam Taluka is surprising. The Thakardas, who inhabit the greater portion 

of the .other Talukas of this group, are notoriously straitened in circumstances, 

even in ordinary times 5 and so it was but natural that they should be the first 

victims of calamities like famine and fever. Dehgam, however, and 

Kadi, generally better ofl^ than the other Mahals of this bad group, show 

only a slight excess over the average decrease of the Division and are 

much better off than the others. The Harij Taluka, circumstanced as it 

is by nature, would have shown a higher decrease than what it does, but 

for a large amount of State aid ; because the soil is sandy and the water 

scarce and salty and unfit for irrigation. Even in ordinary years, people 

after hard toil can hardly produce enough to satisfy their wants. The extensive 

Taluka of Patan, Kheralu and Mehsana have occupied the middle position. In 

the Haroda Division the decrease is 22‘94 per cent. In this Division many of the Baroda Divi* 

Talukas show a decrease about the same as the average decrease, and therefore 

need no explanation. Petlad alone shows 7 per cent, less than the average, 

because of its rich tobacco-producing soil and the consequent better condition of its 

people. The Talukas of Vaghodia, Sankheda, SavK and Tilakvada show a 

decrease of 31*31, 32*15, 36*61, and 48*24 per cent., respectively, e., an excess 

over the average, as was expected. The reasons for this largo decrease are the 

bad nature of the soil of each and the poor condition of its ryots. They are 

notoriously unhealthy Talukas, with bad soil. In the Navsari Division, the NaTsariDivi- 

decrease is only 5*6 per cent. This Division, as said before, is divided physically 

into a Rasti and a Rant country. The first includes the Talukas of Navsari, 

Gandevi, Kamrej and Palsana, and the latter those of Mahuva, Velachha, 

Songhad, Vyara, Vakal and Vajpur. Out of the four Talukas of the Rasit portion, 

Navsari and Palsana show an increase ; Nav.sari of so much as 12 per cent., the 
expected ratio. This is the result of its being lightly touched by famine ; Kamrej 
shows a small decrease only *, and Gandevi, in spite of its rich garden land, 
shows a decrease of 6 per cent., which is due for the most part to the ravages of 
plague. The Rant Mahals show a decrease considerably in excess of the average ; 
because their inhabitants are, for the most part, the aborigines unacquainted with 
civilized life and arts, and consequently less able to withstand the amomit of 
distress which they had to suffer. Moreover, the climate of these Talukas is so 
unhealthy that it can never promote the growth of population to any appreciable 
extent. Thus we see that the main cause of decrease throughout has been the 
great famine of 1899-1900. The harvest of human lives has been more or less in 
accordance, as was to be expected, with the general condition of the soil and the 
people reflecting upon their staying powers. 

46. To illustrate the figures of percentages in the Mahals in each of the Maps 

Divisions, I have prefixed to this chapter a map for each Division, in the graphic Divisions. 
scales and colours prescribed by the Census Commissioner. In the map of the JXap rv. 

Amreli Division the red horizontal lines show an increase up to 10 per cent, for the 
Talukas of Amreli, Damnagar and Okha (Dwarka.) The blue horizontal lines 
show a similar decrease for Dhari, the blue vertical lines show a decrease of 10 to 
20 per cent, in Kodinar, and the blue slanting lines a decrease of 20 to 30 per cent, 
in Khambha and Shianagar. In the Kadi Division, there is no gain in any Taluka, Map v. - 
and the loss has been over 10 per cent, up to 60 per cent. Sidhpur, Mehsana and 
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Kalol show a loss from 10 to 20 per cent., Jfheralu, Visnagar, Vijapur, Kadi, 
Patan aud Dehgara show a loss of between 20 and 30 per cent., Vadavli and 
Atarsumba from 30 to 40 per cent., and Ilarij with its wavy lines a loss of from 
50 to 60 per cent. The Navsari Division has red lines of increase for the Palsana 
and Navsari Talukas, up to 10 per cont. for the former and between 10 and 20 
per cent, for the latter ; in Kamrej, Gandovi, Mahuva and Songhad a loss uji to 
10 per cent. ; in Velachha and Vyara a loss up to 20 per cent., and in Vajpnr 
up to 30 per cent. The map of the Baroda Division shows no increase ; but a 
decrease of from 10 to 20 per cent, for Petlad, Sinor, Siswa and Dabhoi, of from 
20 to 30 per cent, for Vaghodia, Padra, Choranda, and Baroda, of from 30 to 40 per 
cent, for Savli and Sankheda, and up to 50 per cent, for Tilakwada. 


7. Variation in the Urban and Rurae Population. 


tion in , 47. Having considOred the percentage of decrease in the entire popula- 

on. ^ tion of each Division and Mahal, we now turn to the percentage of decrease in the 
urban and rural population. It has already been observed in the first chapter 
that the decrease in the urban population was 7 per cent., whereas that in the 
rural was 23 per cent. Imperial Table IV gives the variations in the population 
of 47 towns since 1872. The City shows a decrease of 12,630 souls, or 10’S4 
per cent, over the population of 1891. Out of the six towns in the Amreli 
Division four, namely, Amreli, Dwarka, Dhari and Damnagar, show an in- 
crease of 2,344, 1,406, 499, and 700 souls, respectively, i.c., 14*97, 22*94, 13*26, 
and 23*72 per cent., respectively. The other two towns of the same Division, 
namely, Kodinar and Beyt, show a decrease — ^the former of 783 souls or 10*51 
per cent, and the latter of 10, or 0*21 per cent. The decrease in Kodinar is 
accounted for by the havoc played there by the epidemics — plague and cholera, 
s in ,the 48. The only town showing an increase in the Kadi Division is Ladol ; 

Binsion. ^£1 gQg souls, or 10 per cent. This is due to the thriving condition of 

the people there. The other towms show a decrease all round ; the highest being 
in the town of Visnagar, 4,108 souls, or 25*23 per’ cent., aud the least in the town 
of Atarsumba, 212 souls or 7*35 per cent. The heavy loss in Visnagar may be 
accounted for by the fever of an epidemic tyjie prevalent there in 1892, which 
had increased the mortality of that town. Next in point of loss in numbers 
coin e the following in order: — Kadi 3,261 ; Vadnagar 2,225 ; Balisna 1,722 ; 
Valam 1,488 ; Unza 1,487 ; Sidhpur 1,481 ; Kheralu 1,288 ; Patan 1,244 ; Vija- 
pui* 1,206 ; Dhinoj 1,039 ; Mehsaua 592 ; Dehgam 588 ; Umta 437 ; Chanasma 
377 ; Kalql 340 ; Atarsumba 212. On a consideration of the percentage of 
loss the order is as follows : — ^Balisna 27*02 ; Visnagar 25*23 ; Valam 21*80 ; 
Dhinoj 20*11 ; Kadi 19*15; Kheralu 14*46; Vadnagar 13*95; Unza 13*16; 
Vijapur 12*41 ; Dehgam 10*74 ; Sidhpur 9*13 ; Umta 7*72 ; Atarsumba 7*35 ; 
Mehsaua 5*93 ; Kalol 4*99 ; Chanasma 4*40, and lastly Patan 3*81. 


Towns in • 49. Out of the six town's in the Navsari Division three towns, namely, 

iion- Navsari, Vyara and Songhad show an increase of 5,175, 946 and 574 souls, 
respectively, or 31*10, 18*19, 38*49 per cent. Owing to the opening of the Tapti 
Valley Railway, Songhad attracts more imiaigrants, and thus shows an increase. 
The 'other three towns, namely, Gandevi^ Billimbra and Kathore show a decrease 
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of 1,992, 1,222, and 412 souls, respectively, or 25-15, 20’65, 8*54 per cent. The 
loss in the town of Gandevi is the highest. It is but natural that these two towns, 

Gandevi and Billimora, should show a decrease, where the plague has been • pre- 
valent for the last 3 years in succession. The small decrease in the town of 
Kathore may be owing to the enterprising Vohoras of that town leaving their 
homes in large numbers for trade-centres abroad. 

50. The town of Bahadarpur only, in the Baroda Division, shows an The Towns in 
increase of 1,339 souls, or 87-91 per cent. The rest show a decrease. The highest DivilSsu^® 
loss is in Savli (1,864) and the least is in Sinor (123). These towns have been 

arranged in the order of their percentages of loss as follows : — Savli (28-45 per 
cent.) ; Mehlav (19-93) ; Nar (17-62) ; Sankheda (13-71) ; Pihej (11*28) ; Bhadran 
(9-52) ; Dharinaj (8-83) ; Tilakwada (7*63) ; Sojitra(7-30) ;Dabhoi (3*47); Sinor 
■(2-31) ; Petlad (1*58) and Padra (1*49). 

The decline in Savli is due to the plague prevalent there in 1897, when 
people died by hundi eds. The other towns, showing a high decline, namely, Vaso, 

Nar, ]\Iehlav, Sojitra, are all in one Slahal and are dense in population, which 
accounts for their retarded growth. Petlad has escaped because of the better con- 
dition of the people. The other towns show a very small decrease and therefore 
need no remarks. 

51. Itmay be interesting to compare the variation percentages of om-towns urban Varia- 
with tliose of some leading towns of India. The figures are taken from the Im- age ooSpSed 
perial Tables of 1901 for the respective Provinces. Their percentage of variation to^an to^s. 
is as follows : — Bombay City — 5*57 ; Poona — 5 j Madras + 12-55, Ahmedabad-f 

25-25 ; Sm-at-k 9-22 ; Broach 6*79 ; and Nariad + 8*22. With these to be 
compared we have 4 of our towns — ^leading towns, as below : — ^Baroda City, 

— 10*8 -, Patau, — 3-81 ; Navsari, -f 31-1 ; and Amreli, -f 14-97. The leadiugtowns 
of the Kadi Division show a decrease and do not stand in comparison. It is needless 
to repeat the reasons here for these variations for our towns, which have already 
been given in the previous paragraphs. 

52. I h.ave already remarked that the rural population has sufiered more Variation in 
heavily than the urban population. India being an agricultural country, a single popnlation. 
3 *ear of drought brings about famine and tells hard upon the condition of these 

people. As already observed, Gujarat had been the victim of this direful calamity 
in 1899-1900, and as a natural consequence, the strain is felt more by the rural 
population, which is strictly speaking agricultin-al, and, as previously remarked, 
as high a loss as 2." per cent, comes to the share of this class of population of this 
State. 

53. To test the figures given in the above paras., and to see whether the Fercentases^i 
•couclusiouB drawn are independently strengthened by other figures, 1 give the agricultural 
variation percentage for agriculturM and non-agTicultural classes. I consider this cStSS*^ 
ns being a better estimate of the real decline of classes than that formed from fit®!.®®'' 
other statements ; for, as I have observed, all the towns are not strictly Urban in 
population. The agricultural and the non-agTicultural classes have, on the whole, 

decreased by 29 and 4 per cent., respectively ; the loss in the former being about 
7 times higher than that of the latter. This decrease is greater than the decrease 
in the total population of the State. It follows that this occupation has suffered 
ihe most. It may be that other occupations may have also suffered ; but to a less 
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degree, as appears from the total percentage of the non-agiicnltiiral class. But I 
have reserved the discussion for it in its proper sphere — the chapter on occupa- 
tions. Looking to the figures for the Divisions, we find that the Baroda Division 
lias lost two-fifths of its agricultnral population in 1891. During the period ISSl- 
1891 it had gained nearly 8 per cent, in this class of population, which with 
.”3 per cent, moro has been lost during the present decade. Next to Baroda in 
poitu of loss comes the Kadi Division with a decrease of 28 per cent, in the agri- 
cultural population of 1891. This loss is double of the gain which this class of 
population had secured during tho ])eriod 1831-1891. Tho loss in Amreli is half 
of that in Kadi, 1‘1*-16 per cent, over 1891 ; and tho gain of 25*38 per cent, during 
the period 1881-1891 still stands at 11 per cent. Navsari, on account of its having 
.1 largo forest tract, has -suflered by 11 por cent, over 1891, losing its gain of 
9*.'vs por cent, during 1881-1891. Tims it will bo seen that there is a decrease in 
all I)ivi‘;ions. 'I’he non-.'igricnJtural class has suffered in the Kadi Division 
only ; but in all others it has gained perceptibly, the reasons for which havo 
already been assigned. 

54. In conclusion, I may briefly summarise the remarks in the preceding 
paragraphs, Tho chief of all the causes of variations, the one that gives tho 
safest guidance lo tho nonnal growing power or the retarded growth of a com- 
munity, which supplies a sort of indcpendotit tost for the Census operation 
fiirure*! in many ways, is the first one, — tho difference between the registered 
Idrtiis and deaths. Even in tho British Districts these registers are not kept to 
any finit** di'grco of accuracy, except perhaps in large towns. It is only very 
re. '-ntly that in the Baroda City tho registration system is enforced by law, but not 
in !(jv.-n'5 and villages. Tlu* statistics given aro not ovon appn).\'imatoly ncourattn 
If Wfjuld h* al)surd to ba-'i' any theory on them. They may, however, bo increas- 
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little room to doubt the accuracy of enumeration ; and it can safely be said that 
it has reached a high stage of accuracy. 

Upon the whole, we have seen that the forces which tend to cause a 
variation in the negative direction have, this time, been instrumental in bringing 
about a heavy loss. The unexpected visitants — the Plague and Famine of 1899- 
1900 — ^have operated simultaneously to vitiate all the previous inferences. Not 
only has the population decreased in numbers, but its growth is retarded. The 
decrease is found throughout in the State, in its Divisions, in most of the sub- 
•divisions or Mahals, and in the majority of towns and villages and even in the 
houses. It is only when we come to the ^lahals and towns that we find a few of 
them showing some increase. The principal occupation of the main bulk of the 
population — agricultiu'e — has suflered very heavily. It may be that these visitants 
may prove a boon in disguise, by lessening the burden of the weak and the old 
on the land, and one might expect to see a steadily rising growth in the next 
•Census. This hope is somewhat strengthened when we refer to the ages of the 
people. 


Subsidiary Table I. 

V^avioMon in Telation to Density since 1872. 
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Subsidiary Table III. 

Emigration per 10,000 of Population. 



1 Enumerated in 

Percentage of Emigrants to Popula- 
tion bom in Districts. 

Hatnial Divisions, Districts, or 
Cities (of birth). 

Natural Divi*) 

sion. District or Other Districts 
City where 1 of Province, 
born, ; 

other Pro- 
vinces in 
India. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 ‘ 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

n 

7 

^mreli Division 

9,928 

72 


•72 

•45 

•27 




C? pSA 




Kadi ,, ... ••• 

9,930 

64 

•M « 

•64 

•40 

•24 








l^avsari „ 

9,774 

79 

'ts 

g « 

-4.^ 

•79 

•45 

•34 

II *** 

9,661 

61 

•SP o 

•61 

•37 

•24 



) 




1 

Baroda State ... 

V- 

8,979 

1,021 

10*21 

4*18 

■ 


Tho figuiea of Emigrants have not been furnished by Districts from any of the Provinces except Bombay 
and Bengal ; and those too appear to bo incomplete. Column 4 is, therefore, left blank and columns 6-7 for 
tbc four Districts give the percentage of intcr-divisionnl Emigrants only. 


Subsidiary Table IV. 

Variation in migration since 1891. 


Natural DiviEione,^strictB or Cities. 

Percentage of District-bom. 

Percentage of increase among 

1901. 

1891. 

District-born. 

Total Population. 

1 

2 

8 

1 

4 

6 

Amreli ... ... 

• •• 

• •• 

83-30 

r * 

75-20 

6-10 

—3-74 

E&di ••• ••• 

••• 

. ••• 

96-58 

91-40 

5-18 

— 24-02 

Navsari ... 

• •• 

... 

85-59 

1 

80-63 

4-96 

—5-94 . 

.CalTOdai ••• ••• 

• •• 

••• 

90-24 

1 

84-06 

6-18 

—22-88 


J7ofe.wTbe figures for tbeiCity are not available separately. 
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Subsidiary Table V. 

Migration to British territory and Feudatory States. 


Ajmere Merwara 


Bombay Tliispecined 


Central Provinces 


N.-'W. Provinces and Ondh 


Hyderabad (Nizam) 


Kasnmir ... ... 

Hajpntana 
Central India 

Bombay States • •• 

Central Provinces States 

Ben^l States ... 
N.-iV. Provinces States 

Punjab States ... 
Portuguese Settlements 

Balncliistan Agency 


India Unspecified 
Birth-place not returned 


Gives to British Gives to Fends- Receives from Receives from 
teiiitorv. toiy States. British territory. Fendstoiy States. 

Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 


2 

s 

••• 

••• 

109 

••• 

••• 

25 

45 

37 

53,805 75,487 


••• 

••• 

35 

... 

*"28 

120 

184 

375 

453 

78’ 

27 

••• 

••• 

*'* 

206 

119 

- 



2,074 

f 




37,151 



24,737 41,948 


53,585} 29,0311 85,09.0 
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Subsidiary Table A. 

Showing the Number of Births and of Deaths due to Ejjidemics and other Causes, 

as supplied by the Departments. 


Divisions 

Total 

Pirtlifi. 

Dothafrom all Canae<. 

Excess 

of Births (-f ) 
and Deticic 
(— ) over 
Dcath.«. 

Total 

Kiimbcr 

of 

Dcatha. 

Uno to 
ringnc. 

I One to 
Cholera. 

Dne 

to 

Small* 

pox. 

Duo to 
Fever. 

Duo 

to 

other 

CaOEOS. 

1 


1 •* 

•1 

4 

O 

C 

7 

f 

8 

8 

1 

Aiim'li Division ... 

40,21.15 

.57,88.3 

93 

.3,808 

757 

! 

3G,77i 

11,4.51 

— 14,678 

1 

K»Ji „ 

ns, 290 

221,872 

964 

12,034 

2,953 

182,545 

23,376 

—123,619 

Xavsnri „ 

6S,013 

89,284 

972 

7,59.5' 

G71 

1 

62,297 

14,731 

— 21,2.51 

Stiro^ln ••• 

110, nP8 

198,1.37 

2,320 

10,02.5 

1,828 

117,766 

64,198 

— 8-5,139 

■CHy 

8,878 

43,3.53 

2,198 

878 

1 

109 

1 

14,065 

1 

1 

1 

26,103 

— 34,47.5 

Total ... 

329,317 

1 






139,859 

—279,162 


Subsidiary Table B. 
Internal Migration. 


Districts. 

Sends Emigrants. 

Per cent, to 
Total 

Popal.ntion. 

llccsivcB Immigrants. 

Percent, to 
Total 

Population. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Ainreli 

••• 

1 

1 

1,023 ( 640+ 383) 

•59 

1,525 ( 864+ 661) 

•88 

Kadi 

• •• 

5,158 (3,271+1,887) 

•62 

1,853 (1,112+ 741) 

•22 

Navsari ... 


2,082 (1,158+ 924 ) 

•69 

1,382 ( 808+ 574) 

•46 

Bnroda ... 


3,563 (2,125+1,438) 

•66 

3,803 (2,275+1,528) 

•70 

<lity 



[ 

3,283 (2,135+1,128) 

3'14 





Total 

• •• 

11,826 (7,194+4,632) 

t -66 

11,826 (7,194+4,632) 

•6 


































Statement showing the loss hy Ejndemics, Famine and Migration. 
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Ghafteb II, 



































Subsidiary Table E. 

Diviftonal Statmtnt of Imm^ranis from difercnt places. 
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Total ... 172^31 8»,186 88,745 55,yl4 23,750 32,194 84,913 41,028 43,885 20,583 11,582 9,001 11,176 ; 7,587 3,589 
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GhaptbrII, 
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Movement of 
Population. 


Subsidiary 


Details of the transfer of villages m\d effect m. 




DooroaBo in the )>opulntlon on account 


Increase in tho 



of tho tranafer of villacca to 


of tlio trnns 



other Taltikaa. 

Not popnhtion 

other 


Total ' 




Name of Xaluka. 

Population 
in 1801. 

?nluknfl to which 
transferred. 

No. of 
vlllaBos. 

Population of 
tho transfer, 
red villaBcs. 

traction of 

S and r>. 

Taiuhnsfrom 

which 

traiisfcrrctl. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

r> 

C 

7 

1. Amreli District. 



■ 


■ 


Dh&Ti ••• 

29,551 

^hnmbb'a ... 

B 

27 



Khambhit 

8,236 


M 



Dhnri ... 

II. Kadi District, 



I 





96,782 




96,782 

Molisann ... 

Vijapur 

156,113 

ifflW 

6 

11 

5,359 \ 
17,655 J 

133,099 


Mehsana 



5 

3,026 ) 
2,520 V 


fVijapur ... 
< Vadavli ...i 

83,651 

< Vadavali ... 

4 

77,623 

Skftlol ••• 

97,089 

LVisnagar ... 

2 

482) 

i.Yisnngnr ... 



97,089 

Vilapur 
( McIi.<H'ina ... 
\ Pattun 

Vadavli 

101,450 

Uiebsana 

3 

1,646 

99,804 

Yisnagar 

92,485 

Uehsana 

3 

8,690 

88,795 

Mobsaiia ... 

Atarsmnba 

30,301 

Potlad 

1 

678 

29,713 


Kheiala 

66,607 


»mm 


66,607 

Vndnng.ar ... 

Fatan 

136,083 


3 

2,001 

134,082 

Harij 

Harij 

29,134 

Patan 

5 

2,509 

26,625 

Yadnagar 

32,075 

Kheraln 

24 

32,075 


III, Navsari District. 






H|| 

Palsana 

25,262 

Kamrej 

1 

198 

25,064 


Kamrej 

27,790 

f Kamrej ... 

••• 


27,790 


Katbor 

16,971 

16 

14,1 94 




1 . Velachlia ... 

12 

2,777 J 



Yanbal 

10,666 



10,666 

^’'elacliha ... 

Velachha 

25,385 

Vankal 

1 

232 

25,153 

Katbor 

IV, Baroda District, 







Baroda 

• 

f Yaghodia... 





96,387 

< Savli 

11 V 

18,648 

77,739 

Dabhoi 



l^Dabhoi ... 

ij 


Sankheda 

57,045 

Dabhoi 

8 

• 2,999 

54,046 


Dabboi 

59,706 

Baroda ' 

1 

245 

59,461 

rSankbeda ... 

\ Baroda 

Sinor 

39,073 


5 

2,595 

36,478 

44,914 

27,320 

i^Sinor ... 

Savli 

Yaghodia 

44,914 

27,320 


••• 

Baroda 

Baroda 

Petlad 

. 157,786 

■ • 

• •• 


1571786 

Atarsumba ... 

i 
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■Table G-, 


population since the Iasi Census hy Talukas. 


-population on account 
•fer ol villages from 





Talukas. 


Total altered 
population, 1891, 

Population in 
1901. 

Xet increase 


Xo. of 
-villages. 

Fopulation of 
the transferred 
villages. 

C+) or 
decrease 




8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

IS 

• •• 


( 

; 295,524 

27,653 

— 1,871 


1 

27 

I 8,263 

6,486 

— 1,807 


5 

3,026 

99,808 

71,784 

— 28,024 


• •• 


133,099 

117,286 

— 15,813 


11 

17,635 1 

1 




3 

1,646 [ 

100,614 

75,254 

— 25,360 


3 

3,690 ) 




6 

5,359 

102,448 

80,532 

— 21,916 


4 

3 

2,520 \ 
2,001 J 

104,325 

67,302 

— 37,023 


2 

482 

89,277 

70,989 

— 18,288 




29,713 

18,871 

— 10,842 


24 

32,075 

98,682 

76,463 

— 22,219 


0 

2,509 

136,591 

104,136 

— 32,455 


1 

... 1 

26,625 

12,505 

— 14,120 




■ 

25,286 

+ 222 


Ifi 

1 

14,1941 
198 j 

HB 

41,479 

— 703 


1 

232 

10,898 

7,922 

— 2,976 


12 

2,777 

27,930 

1 

22,567 

— 5,3(53 


1 

245 

77,984 

60,428 

— 17,556 



I •••••. 

54,046 

36,665 

— 17,381 



5,698 

65,159 

49,077 

— 10,082 


5 j 



• 

— 6,499 

— 22,148 




36,478 

29,979 


"ii 

15,574 

60,488 

38,340 


9 

2,970 

[ 30,290 

20,804 

— 9,486 


1 

'678 

158,464 

134,558 

— 23,906 
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Females. 

Vaiiation. Percentage. 
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Navsari Division. 

Navsari 

Gandovi 

MllllU7ft 

Vyara 

Songadh 

Vajpur (Pela) 

Valachha 

Vankal (Feta) 

Kamroj 

Pnl.sana 

Total 

Baroda Division. 

Daroda 

Savli 

Potlad ... 

Sisva {Pela) 

Padra 

Choranda 

Vaghodia 

Dabhoi 

Sinor 

Sanklioda 

Tilnkwada {Peta) 

Total 

_ Baroda City and Cantonment. 

n.aroda City 

[laroda Cantonniont 

Total 

Total for Baroda Division ... 

Grand Totai. ... 
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CHAPTEE III. 


RELIGION AND RELIGIOUS SECTS. 


1. General Observations. 

2. Prevaleot Religions. 

A. — Hindus; (a) (1) Public Worship; (a) (2) Private and other 
Worships ; (6) Fasts ; (c) Pilgrimages ; (d) Frafds or vows ; 
(c) SansJcdrds', (/) SJirdddkds ; (g) Some common beliefs. 

B — (1) ilaiu Sects of Hindus ; (2) Minor Religious Sects found in 
the Baroda State. 

C — Other Religions and Sects besides the Hindus ; (1) Jains ; (2) 
Parsis ; (3) Musalmans ; (4) Animistics. 

3. General Distribution of Population by Religion. 

4. Distribution of Religions by Natural Division and Districts. 


5. Distribution op Sects. 
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CHAPTfiR ITT. 


RELIGION AND RELIGIOUS SECTS. 


1. Gr.xr.iiAt, On^KuvATioNB. 


1. Tlio prcponl cliup'cr (lc:i!s Avith the Iicligioiip, and also the various Engniry into 
Foots whio.h (hose wlio ]'rr.f'->?F difTorent rcliijiotip Iiavo returned in ihis Stale. Ansocts!°”^ 
cu'-juirv itito this sul’jcet carries its own importance, since it shows the different 

faiihs jircvalom among the peoj'lo com-liniting any particular society, the position 
each of thorn oconpios as compared wi;i» lln* otliers, llie tcndoncios they exhibit as 
rogrvrvis Ftronglh to devi lop or inh'Tont w< akiiC'S, the inlluoncc they may exercise 
im indiAaduals or st'cioly, and the num' rmal strength of each, giving scope to such 
influonco wlien the numlvrs are largo, and restraining it when confined to small 
numl*'.rs. 

Tims it is that the religious bcli'-fs of the pcoj'lo have fonned part of all 
the Census inquiries. In tlm present G';u.sii«j tlio Government of India had de- 
cided .at first to leave it to oj'iiou to retain or omit the entry of sects, by their 
Kesoluiirm, Homo Dej arimcni, No. I’lO-.'iS, dated ind April IfiOO, which states that 
"the Governor General in Council has determined that the sects of Christians 
should bo n corded, but has dreided in the case of nun-Chri.siian sects to leave the 
matter to ihe discretion of Loral Governments Avho may either omit sects altO" 
gother, or if they wi-di to have figures for particular .‘■•ect.s only, may direct the 
eiiumcralors to asjoriain by sjienal inquiry the number and distribution of thoso 
.sects. This can readily bo done by mean.s of ilio rules for the guidanco of Super- 
visors and Suj>erin(c-nde!its roforn d to in para, o above. Or again, if this course 
is considered open to objection, tlio names of all .-'cls might be recorded, but only 
ibose abstracted which arc thought to bo of special importance.” 

2. AVliile it was Tindecided Avliat cour.se to adopt, a letter No. 5S, dated 

26th Mav 1900, was received from the Census Commissioner, intimating that to substitute 

“ Hule 4 of iho Instructions to liinumoralors will be modified, and instructions Sion- 

\nll bo given in the rules for Charge Superiiitcndents and Supervisors, which 

the Census Ojinmissioucr proposes to issue shortly, that the enumerators should 

ask all Hindus and ^lahomcdans, the name of their sect and should enter that in 

the colmnn for Pcligion.” Further on in tho same letter ho observes, “ 3, I 

would ask you to consider in communication with the Local Governmont whether 

the system described above should bo adopted in Baroda and inform me of the 

decision.” 

3. On the 14th June 1900, a reply was sent to the above from my office, Enroda^^ow- 
in tho following terms, — “ TJio suggestion of tho Census Commissioner that the 
enumeration should bo effected by simply entering the sect to Avhich a man. 

belongs, as liis religion, in column 4 of the schedule, Avill be extremely, 
confusing in this part of India and will entail more labour than necessary at 
tho lime of abstraction. Tho Census Superintendent, therefore, proposes to* 
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enter the main religion of the person enumerated in column 4 ; and below, it, 
in parenthesis, the sect to which he belongs ; as, for instance, in the case of a 
Hindu, column 4 would show first Bindu, and below it in parenthesis Shaiva, 
Vaishnava, do., as the case may be.” A reply to the above was received from tho 
Census Commissioner, saying that there was no objection to this being done. 
Thereupon the following instructions wore circulated in this State for tho 
guidance of the enumerators, as regards this part of tho inquiry. 

(1) “ Rule 4 — Column 4 — (Rehgion) — Enter here tho Religion which 

each person returns, as Hindu, Musalman (Momnds, Shaiks, 
and Molesaldms should bo regarded as Musalmans), Christian, 
Buddhist, Jain, Parsi, &c., and then below it, in parenthesis, 
enter tho sect which tho person professes to belong to. Noth- 
ing should bo written if ho has no sect or docs not give it ” 

(2) “ While entering religion, you will enter one of tho following ; 

probably you will not come across any other; (1) Hindu 
(2) Musalman, (3) Parsi, (4) Christian, (5) Animistic, (6) Sikh 
(7) Buddhist, (8) Jew, and (9) Jain.” 

(3) “ Non-Hindu Forest Tribes are to bo entered as Animistic.” 

(4) “ If any person claims to belong to tho Arya or Brahma Samdj, 

ho should bo shown as such. ” 

(5) “ While entering sects you will show the principal sects and tho 

Sub-divisions of those sects.” 

The results so obtained have boon tabulated in Imperial Table V and VI 
as regards Religion, and in Provincial Table V as regards sects. 

- pets by 4. From Imperial Table VI wo learn that out of a total population of 

1,952,692 souls in this State, there are 1,546,992 Hindus, 38 Sikhs, 48,290 Jains, 
8,409 Parsis, 165,014 Musalmans, 7,691 Christians, 8 Jews, and 176,250 
Animistics, Among the Hindus are included 50 Arya-Samdjists and 6 Brahma- 
Samdjists. A comparison of these figures with those returned in 1891, show that 
the Buddhists and the adherents of ‘ other religions ’ are absent this time, though 
we had them at the last Census, and that instead we have got Arya-Samdjists in 
our midst, for the first time at this Census, 

for con- 5. In his sixth note the Census Commissioner says that bearing in mind 
. by the the enormous number of books that have been written on the subject, it would 
' .,r. ' be wise to reduce to the narrowest limits all descriptions from books, which are 
readily accessible. This restriction, he says, still leaves open the whole wide 
field of popular religion, which also is to be traversed by the ethnographical 
survey. On the whole, he suggests the following points for consideration : — 

(ll In the case of the main Indian Religions,— Hinduism, Isldm,' 
Buddhism, Jainism, — ^what is the actual working belief of the ordinary man ? 
What are his standards of right and wrong and what does he suppose will happen 
to him if he disregarded them? None of tho books touch upon this point, and 
there is an opening for the introduction of original and interesting matter, which 
would be quite appropriate in a Census Report. 

(2) In the case of new sects, or seots which have not found their way 
, into the Standard works, a brief description of tbeir history and characteristic 
tenets would be of interest, 
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6. In this limited treatment of the subject even there are many drau'- sifficnities in 
backs ; the chief of which are the shortness of the time at disposal for such an 

inq[uiry and the want of adequate . means to gain that knowledge. But in order 
to correctly grasp the present belief of the Hindus, the actual working belief of 
the ordinary man, it is necessary to say a little of the evolution of the Modern 
Hinduism from the Ancient religion. ' 

2. Prevalent religions. 

A. Hindus. 

7. The name Hinduism, as applied to the Religion of the people of India, EvoinMo ^pf 
is of comparatively later origin. Formerly, it was known as the Arya Dharma, d^n^from ^ 
that is Aryan Religion, or Sanatan Dharma, — ^the Eternal Religion. But, when liffion. 

the Persian invaders advanced to the North-west of India, in one of tbeir inva- 
sions, they came upon the river Indus (in Sanskrit ‘ Sindhu ’), and called it the 
“ Hindu^’ instead, and those who inhabited the east side of that river, “ Hindus.” 

Afterwards their religion was called Hinduism by the Musalman and Christian 
invaders. The form of this Religion was in the very remote times physiolatry, 
that is, worship of the physical manifestations of the Divine. For, in the earlier 
Suktds of the Dig Veda, we find hymns fiiU of effusion, of admiration and love 
for various natural phenomena, such as the Sun, the dawn, the wind, water, and 
rains. From the later SuLids of the same Veda we find that the people had then 
commenced to feel that there was some Being, who was much superior in all 
ways to the natural phenomena they had been worshipping. With the dawning 
of this idea on their minds, the Aryans of that time began to ponder constantly 
and keenly on that mystery, and the result was the production of the Brdhmands, 
the AranyaMs and the Opanishads ; in the last of which is more fully developed 
the doctrine of the Unity of Power, which modern science too teaches us to recog- 
nise as the moving and inspiring force of the Universe. It is the all-pervading 
Breath, the Universal Soul, which manifests itself in all the universe, which 
comprehends the universe, and into which the universe wiD merge in the end. 

But the highest development of it is seen in the Bhagavat-Gitd, which is con- 
sidered to be one of the authoritative treatises on the philosophy of the Vedanta. 

While this evolution in the religious belief of the early Aryans was going on 
from pure Nature-worship to Monotheism, the old and simple sacrifices and offer- 
ings of the YedAs were also undergoing a process of transmutation, firom their 
original simplicity to elaborateness and gaudiness. Still, we do not find that these 
Aryans had then reared any temples either for worship or for the peifbrmance of 
sacriSces, as is evident firom the absence of any indication to that effect in the 
Big Veda. But, on the contrary, every householder lighted the sacrificial fire in 
his own house, and there performed the usual sacrifices and prayed to the gods 
for happiness to his family, for wealth, cattle, and abundant crops, and also for 
immimity firom disease and the like. In ebnrse of time the growth of the doctrine 
of Unity led to Dhydna or psychological contemplation. But to the simple and 
untramed minds o£ the masses in general, the Dhyana appeared very abstruse and 
not practically useful; shnilarly, the sacrifices were too costly to be repeatedly 
performed by them. Hence they easily fell a prey to the too Catholic Buddhism 
that was making its way felt into India, at the hands of SdJ^amum, — the 
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leveller. But this Buddhism had never assumed a hostile attitude towards iho 
ancient religion of India; and so both existed 'sido by side. Hindus used to visit 
■the Buddhist monasteries and universities, and the Buddhists used to learn from 
the Brahman Rishis. With all this toleration the old religion was losing its 
effectual hold on tho population, owing to the subtlety of the Veddnta Doctrine 
and tho olaborateness of tho Vcdic sacrificial riles ; and consequently the Briih- 
mans, who had then formed into a distinct priestly class for the performance of 
sacrifices and ceremonials, were losing their followers in largo numbers. There- 
fore the Aryans had to abandon their elaborate sacrifices and ceremonials for tlio 
erection of temples with images therein, and for initiating ceremonies and 
pilgrimages on the lines of tho Buddhistic ones, to keep up tho Religion of their 
ancestors from decay. In this attempt they have succeeded so completely that 
Buddhism has become now extinct in India, — tho land of its birth. This process 
of adaptation of certain principles of Buddhism has so completely cliangcd the 
aspect of ancient Hinduism, that tho difiorenco between it and modern Hinduism 
is very striking. In the ancient Hinduism there was tho worship of Nature ; in 
the modern there is the worship of tho Almighty in His Iriplo manifestations — 
Brahnd the Creator, Vishiti the Preserver, and Shiva tho Destroyer ; tho worship 
in old times was performed by singing hymns and performing sacrifices ; but now 
images are worshipped in temples, specially erected and dedicated to particular 
deities ; and lastly, simple stories and events of tho Kig Veda have now given place 
to myths and legends of an extraordinarily fabulous nature. These latter are at 
present contained in what are known as the Purdnds. Thus wo seo that the most 
distinctive feature of modern Hinduism is tho introduction of image worship 
in its religions observance. This practice led to tho erection of temples almost all • 
over the country, in honour of one or more of tho Vedic or Purdnic gods. At 
the same time the old xiryans, to please and win over to their sido tho aboriginals 
of the land, tolerated the worship of trees and animals. In this way is evolved 
modern Hinduism, which has, as appears from what has been said above, two 
aspects, — ^the philosophical and the popular. 

■ ReK^ion 8. From the Fef?a itself it appears that it was not tho work of one 
de&aed ? man, hut of many ; and when the works of many wore collected together, they 
were called Veda, which means wisdom. The Brdhamnds, Aranyahds and Upa^ 
nishads, collectively called the Veddnta Literature, are based upon the spiritual 
laws discovered by the Ancients and sung in the hymns of the Big Veda. Similarly, 
the Purdnds were not the work of one, hut of many. Thus we see that the Hindu 
Religion had no one founder of its own, as is the case with other Religions. Tlie 
Hindu Religion is absolutely impersonal ; and hence it has been found very 
difficult to give to it any positive definition. It has, therefore, been perforce 
defined negatively. The negative definition given to it by Mr. Ibbetson, in his 
Punjab Census Report of 1881, viz., “ all natives of India who are not either 
Musalmans, Christians, Jains, Sikhs, or Buddhists, are Hindus,” may perhaps be 
deemed incomplete, inasmuch as it does not exclude every one of the distinct 
religious beliefs of India. One might attempt to define it as including — “ all 
natives of India who do not belong to the Musalman, Jain, Buddhist, Christian,. 
Parsi, Jew, or any other known religion of the world, and whose form of worship, 
extends from monotheism to fetishism, and whose theology is written wholly in 
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the Sanskrit language.” This definition appears to he comprehensive and also 
exclusive ; because it comprises all natives of India, whatever be their special form 
of worship according to the Aryan Eeligion, and excludes all others. Modern 
Hinduism has, in its course of evolution from physiolatry to its present form, 
passed through various phases, has come into contact with many other religions 
and beliefs and has imbibed'something from all. As Professor Monier Williams 
says, in his book on Hinduism, “ It is all-tolerant, all-compliant, all-comprehensive, 
all-absorbing. It has its spiritual and its material aspect, its esoteric and exoteric, 
its subjective and objective, its rational and irrational, its pm’e and its impure. It 
may be compared to a huge polygon, or irregular multilateral figure. It has one 
side for the practical, another for the severely moral, another for the devotional 
and imaginative, another for the sensuous and sensual, and another for the 
philosophical and speculative. Those who rest in ceremonial observances find it all 
sufficient 5 those who deny the efficacy of works and make faith the one requisite, 
need not wander firom its pale ; those who are addicted to sensual objects may 
have their tastes gratified ; those who delight in meditating on the nature of God 
and man, the relation of matter and spirit, the mystery of separate existence and 
the origin of evil, may here indulge their love of speculation.” 

Looking at it firom another stand-point of view, we find that “ the idea 
of Religion in Europe is connected with the glory of God and the teachings of 
Christ, with sermons in churches and pious acts. To the Hindu, his whole life 
in aU its minute acts, is a part of his religion. Not only moral precepts, but the 
rules of social and domestic life, of eating and drinking, and behaviour to fellow- 
men and feUow-creatures, are a part of his religion. It is his religion which 
teaches the warrior to fight, the learned man to prosecute his studies and contem- 
plations, the artisan to ply his trade, and all men to regulate their conduct towards 
each other. The very conception of Brahman in the Upanishads, and in all latter 
religious writings, is the all-embracing universe. All is an emanation firom Him • 
aU returns to Him. The very signification of the word Dharma in the ancient 
Dharma Shastr^s, is not religion in the modern sense of the word, but the totality 
of human duties and of human life in aU its occupations, pursuits and daily actions. 

Dharma regulates eating and drinking and the enjoyments of life. Dharma lays 
down civil and criminal law and the rules of inheritance. Dharma rules men and 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms below, and saints and gods above. So com- 
prehensive is this term, that it denotes even the qualities of inanimate objects ; it 
is the Dharma of the fire to burn, of trees to grow, of water to seek the lowest 
level. And though the modern Hindu is far removed in ideas firom his ancestors, 
yet, even to this day, the whole life of an orthodox and religious Hindu is con- 
trolled by rules and sanctions which he calls his Dharma — rules regulating every 
act and every word in political, social, and domestic life. The distinction between 
the sacred and the secular is foreign to the spirit of Hinduism. Every rule of 
conduct is a part of Dharma.” (Civilisation in Ancient India by E. C. Dutt.) 

9. From what has been said above, we find that at present the religion consideration 
of the Hindus includes worship, pilgrimages, observance of fasts, performance of 
Shrdddhds for the departed ancestors and observance of certain rules in marrying ^oj-kinlbelief 
and in eating and drinking, among themselves as well as in relation to others. 

The last consideration we can leave for the Chapter on castes. 
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A (1) Public Worship. 

orship. 10. Worship "with the Hindus is a very general term and includes the 

purificatory rites, the worship of idols, semi-divine beings and consecrated objects, 
and, lastly, prayers and meditation. The principal idols worshipped are (he 
members of the Hindu Trinity, Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesh (Shiva) - — Laxmi 
and Rddha as consorts of Vishnu ; and Parvati as Shiva’s consort, in her various 
manifestations ; Ganesh and Eanumdn. Out of these, Brahma does not find a 
place in any of the temples situated within this State, and so nothing need be 
said about his worship. But the others have a number of temples erected to 
them and are there worshipped by the Hindus, every day of then: life. 

>jva wor- 11. Iq temples dedicated to Shiva are to be found the idols not of 

***' Shiva's person but of his consort Pdrvati, of Ganesh and Hanumdn, and of his 

emblem and the figure of a Bull In the temples dedicated to Vishnu, only the 
idols of Vishnu and his better-half are found, and similarly in those dedicated to 
the goddesses, only their idols are to be seen, The Shiva worship is attributed by 
many to Shri ShankardchArya, although he himself is represented by some to have 
had a preference for Vaishnavism, and by some for Veddntism. In this worship 
the devotees, after taking a bath, pour cold water on the Linga, then offer some 
ehandan and flowers, and meditate on the deity by uttering his mantra and at the 
same time dropping down a bead from the rosary of BudrdJcsha, which the wor- 
shipper has in his hand. So, then, this worship is neither expensive nor elaborate. 
The followers of this deity paint with ehandan, on their forehead, a Tnpundra, 
i.G., three half curves equi-distaut from each olher and then joined at the 
open ends. Very ofeen we come across persons having two half curves only ; 
though strictly speaking, the necessity of having three curves is recognised by 
all. In either case, the drawing of the equi-distaut curves is not supposed to 
bo complete until these emves are joined in the middle by a thick ehandan, 
or saffron paste, covering the intervening space in the form of a solid circle, 
produced by immersing one’s finger-tips in the paste and then applying the same 
to the forehead. They also apply the holy ashes, called Bhasma, over their 
lorehcads, arms and chest, and put on necklaces, armlets or earrings made of 
Rudrdlcsha. Like the worshippers of other deities, those of Shiva are also ex- 
pected to make him an offering of food, before they partake of any. The food 
so offered usually reverts to the worshippers of the other deities ; but that offered 
to Shiva can only bo accepted by a person belonging to the Tapodhana caste, to 
whom alone are entrusted the public functions of keeping a Shiva temple clean 
and removing the stale puja materials from over the emblematic deity, which by 
prescription can be completely washed by a person of this caste only. The 
Shivaites pay homage to one of the four disciples of Shii Shankardchdrya as their 
.‘Spiritual head. 

. Jsbnu Wor- 12. The worship of Vishmi and his consort is not performed by their 

■'***’’* dovotoo? in the same manner in which that of Shiva is done. In the worship of 

1 ishnu more splendour, more expense and more distance between the idol and 
the worshipper, are observed. The reason is that the spiritual heads of these 
M.-uidirs, whatever their sect may be, treat the idols as hnman beings; and, 
ihercforc, minister and offer to the idol in the way best calculated to please 
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mortals. The followers of Vishnu, unlike the Shivaites, draw two perpendicular 
Imes for ilieir forehead mark meeting in a curve below, and put on necklaces 
of Tiihi (Basil) instead of those of Ifudrdlsha ; and have also to pay something 
every now and then to iho Mandhs or temples to which they resort for Pujd. 

13. The Pujd of the goddess is also performed in temples specially The worship of 

• A i/ ^0ddC53C3» 

dedicated to her. The images therein are named according to the fancies of the 
donors of the temples, but generally the names are Amha, Bahuchard, Kdli, and 
Durgd. The worship by the general mass of people is performed from a distance 
by simply bowing down before her and oflering her coccannts, which the Pnjaris 
break, returning half of each to the devotee who offers it. Still her Pujd is not 
as elaborate as that of Vishnu is. Animal food and wines are offered to the god- 
dess but not to Vishnu or Shiva. Her devotees make on their foreheads a simple 
oblong mark in red vermilion known as Alesha. Her worship is specially done 
during the Havrdtras, (t. c., nine nights). These Navrdtras are four in number 
in any one year. During these days her devotees can neither utilize the services 
of a barber or a washerman, nor can they partake of food in which oil is used 
to however small an extent. Of these Navrdtras, the chief and the most observ- 
ed are those falling in the bright half of the month of Ashwin. In these days 
males and females of aU faiths resort to the temples and worship the goddess. 

Some who are staunch believers in her have her images consecrated and set up 
in their houses *, these they worship daily, observe strict fast.*? the whole day and 
take some light nourishment at night. On the ninth day, they perform a hvma 
sacrifice and place before the goddess a luxurious dinner, wherein devotees other 
than those who do not partake either of animal food or wines, arrange to have a 
place for those things also. But persons abstaining from such food and drink 
place in their stead pieces of brown pumpkin, with red powder sprinkled over 
them, before her. Tlie women of this part of the Bombay Presidency sing garbds 
in her honour in the streets. Those garhds were originally simple hymns in her 
praises, but now-a-days any song is sung by them, no matter whether it does or 
does not relate to gods and goddesses. It may even be a love song from any 
drama. For the worships of liddhd and Laxmi, and Pdrvaii, no separate temples 
are found to have been consecrated in this part of India, but they are given a place 
in the temples of their consort, where they are worshipped along with them, ex- 
cepting in Dwarka and Beyt, where the four wives of Shn-Erishna — Budhd, 

Laxmi, Jdmhuvanti and Satyabhdmd have special temples and donations for their 
worship. 


14 Independent temples to Ganesh and Hanuman are not found as a Ganesh and 
rule in Gujarat ; but there are exceptions in places where the influence of the ship.”™ 
people of Mahdrdshtra is predominant. In other places, they are provided with 
subordinate places in the temples dedicated to Shiva. 

15. The worship of the above-mentioned deities in the temples erected in Unclean castes 
their honour is the popular public worship of the Hindus in these parts, from which 
all unclean castes are religiously excluded. Again in this public worship, almost 
all castes other than the Dwija castes, i. e., the Brdhmans, Kshatriyas and 
Vaishyas are kept at a longer distance and are not allowed to touch the images in 
the temples. Even some of the castes of the Dwijds are treated in the same 
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fashion. For the most part, the worship and control of theso public temples have 
been vested in the hands of tho Br.'thnians who, to enhance their importance and 
gain, have placed these restrictions upon tho worship by tho people at large. 

A ( 2 ) Private and other worships. 

and 10 , opposed to this popular public worship, there is tho popular 

• private worship, i. e., the worship of the very same images in the houscB of the 

people. Such images are kept in places sot apart for them. Tho riahcr a jnan is, 
the larger the space he reserves for those deities. Some of tho dovotcos keep in 
their houses the image of tho particular doity of their creed ; but tho majority of 
Hindus keep tho Panchdijatan Devds, t. e., tho images of five gods, viz., Shiva, 
Vishnu, Pdrvati, Gancsh, and Surya, in their houses for purposes of worship — flso 
deity most revered being allowed to occupy tho central seat, leaving tho remain- 
ing four to occupy tho surrounding four quarters. Only the higher cliws Hindus, 
i. e., the majority of tho Dwijds, keep those images in their liouscs. Tliose wlio 
perform those private worships, having done their morning ablutions, place their 
household deities in a pot or vessel; then bathe them and anoint them with sandal- 
wood paste ; and then place flowers over them. They then light ghee-lamps, burn 
incense and place some swoetmoafe before them ond recite prayers. They then 
perform the ceremony of Arii, i. e., wave lights before them. Some Vaishnavas, 
instead ofkeeping images, keep drawings of either Shrindthji or Shri Jaganndthji 
for purposes of worship. When dinner is ready at noon, they place a dish of 
cooked food before them and after a time remove it. Vaishnavas, following tho 
Mddhava tenets, place before their deity tho entire quantity of food prepared, and 
remove it for personal use only after the same has been offered Avholesale lo the 
object of their worship. At night most people do nothing more ; but some foUow 
the same procedure as in the morning with slight modifications and variations. 

worship. 17. Besides the worship of these deities in temples and houses, almost 

all the Hindus worship the suu in one form or another. Tho Bn^hmans worship 
him by performing tho Sandhyd adoration every morning by ofibring Arghyds, 
at the same time reciting the Gdyairi Mantra. Some castes of Kshatriyde and 
Vdnids also worship him in the same way. While other Hindus worship the 
sun every morning by bowing down to him after cleaning their teeth and wash, 
ing their faces. Some make it a rule to take their meals only after worshipping 
him ; and in so doing, sometimes in the rainy season, they have to fast for a day 
or two, if heavy collections of clouds in the sky obscure the sun. 

esh wor- 18. Besides being worshipped daily in the temples and houses, Gancsh is 

invariably worshipped by the Hindus on every auspicious occasion, as he is looked 
upon as the remover of obstacles. 

la worship. 19- ^ that is worshipped more out of fear than veneration is tho 

Silald, i. e., the goddess of small-pox ; she is not worshipped daily but 

occasionally, only when children in the house are attacked with small-pox. 
These gods and goddesses, taken collectively, form the Hindu religion in its 
aspect of worship in the present day. 

w— planets, 20 . In addition to the Surya worship the Hindus sometimes worship the 

plants. Grahds or.planets, and always try to propitiate by giving alms to Brdhmans and 
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others, that planet which the astrolcger may have proclaimed to be the cause of 
injury or mischief to them. The animal and vegetable kingdoms have also been 
utilized by the Hindus for purposes of worship. The cows and bullocks being 
considered sacred they are worshipped, so to say, almost every day in the year. 

Serpents are worshipped on the Ndg-panchami day. Some Hindus also worship the 
Nah.il, i. e., the mongoose, on the ninth day of the bright half of the month of 
Shrdvana. The worship of this animal has come into vogue from a superstitious 
belief that it would prevent danger to the children in the worshipper’s house. 

Elephants and horses are worshipped on the Dasserd day, but only by their 
owners. In the vegetable kingdom, trees, plants and grass are worshipped. 

Among the trees the Vat or Banyan tree, the Pipal tree (Pietis religiosa) the 
Bilica, the Shami tree (acacia) and the Umber (fig-tree) are worshipped in 
these days, — the Vat tree is worshipped on the Vaisdvttri day, and the Shami on 
the Dusserd day for securing success over the enemy, as the goddesses are said to 
reside in them ; the Pipal tree is believed to be the Brdhman among the trees, 
and is, therefore, often worshipped. The Bilwa and Umber trees are wor- 
shipped occasionally, because they are held to be sacred to Shiva and 
Dattatraga, i. e,, the Hindu Trinity, respectively. The Bilica is held sacred, 
because it is believed to have been produced from Pdryaif’.f perspiration, and to 
have been, therefore, an object of favour with Shiva. The plants most commonly 
worshipped are the Tulsi (Basil) and the Arka plants ; the former, because it is 
sacred to Vishnu and the latter, because it is sacred to Surya and Maruti (the 
monkey-god). The veneration for the former is so great that every pious Hindu 
gets it planted in his house and worships it daily. Again, every year, in the 
month of Kirtik, between the eleventh and the fifteenth of its first half, the 
marriage of Tulsi with Fi’sanw is celebrated in every pious Hindu’s house, and on 
a grander scale in the temples dedicated to the latter ; this ceremony being 
performed with the same rituals as those for ordinary marriages. The Kusha 
grass, known popularly as the Darhha, is the grass worshipped by the Hindus. 

It is believed to contain within it purifying powers of special merit and is, 
therefore, utilized on almost all occasions, whether auspicious or otherwise. 

21. Besides the idols made of stones and metals, certain stones are stone worsiiip. 
worshipped in the very form in which they are obtained. Black stones called 
Shdligrdmas are worshipped as representing Vishnu. These stones are deemed 

worthy of worship only when procured from the GandaH Biver in Oudh. White 

agates and red stones are worshippd as representing Shiva and Ganpati 

respectively, if they are obtained from the Harmadd or the Ganges. Even marine 

products are not allowed to slip out of religious utility and efloicacy by the Hindus. Shells worship. 

They worship the Shankha (conches) and the Chahra (some coral formations) as 

being the -war-horn and the war-weapon of Shri Krishna, respectively. 

22. Ornaments of gold and silver and account books of bankers and private Dhan and 
individuals are worshipped during the DewAli holidays, in the last days of the month ship. 

of Ashvin ; the first on the Dhantrayodashi day, i. e., the thirteenth of the dark 
half of that month, and the latter on the Dewali day, i. e., the last day of the month. 

23. Arms of all descriptions are worshipped by the Military classes on the Anns worship. 
Dasseri days, and swords and tridents {Trishulas'} are worshipped by the followers 

of the Devi during the Navrdtra days, i. e., the first nine days of that month. 
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24. From the foregoing account of the objects of worship, it will appear 
that the Hindus have laid under contribution almost all the sciences known to 
them— 012 ., astronomy, mineralogy, zoology, botany, and geography, in con- 
structing what we may safely call the symbolic worship of the modem popular 
Hindu religion. Besides the worship of the deities and the objects described 
above, the modem Hindu worships the Achdryds or the preceptors of the sects to 
which he belongs, in the same way as he does the idols in the temples or in his 
house. 

25. We find that the unclean castes are completely excluded from 
participation in public worship, that the lower castes are kept at a distance in it 
and that the majority of castes have no private worship whatever. The result 
of this differentiating treatment has been the utter ignorance of the lower classes 
in matters of ritual and the forms and objects of worship. Many of them natural- 
ly do not know why they are called Hindus, and what it is which constitutes 
Hinduism. 

B. — Fasts. 

26. Another feature of Hinduism is the observance of fasts, which 
practice differs with different sects. The followers of Shiva fast for the whole of 
the Mahd Shivardtra day and half of every Monday, on which day they take their 
meals only in the evening. The followers of Vishnu fast on all the Ehddashi 
days of the year, i. e., the eleventh day of every fortnight in the year and on the 
four Jayanti days, L e., days on which the four incarnations of Vishnu had taken 
place. They are the Janmshtami, i. e., the day on which Krishna was bom; the 
Bdmnavmi, i. e., the birthday of Rama ; the Ndrsinhchaturdashi, i, e., the birth- 
day of Narsinh ; and the VdmandwddasUj i. e., the birthday of Voman. The 
followers of Shakii keep fasts during the Navrdtra days only. In addition to 
these some observe fasts on Sundays and some take only one meal on Tuesdays or 
Saturdays, in order to propitiate or avoid the displeasure of the particular planet 
of which the day bears the name. In this matter also it is seen that the rigour 
of the observance of fasts goes on lessening the lower we go in the scale of castes, 
until it is non-existent among the unclean castes. 

C. —Pilgrimages. 

27. Pilgrimages to holy shrines and places is another feature of modern 
Hinduism. Such places within the state are Hwirkd, Sidhpur, Bechardji and 
Karndli. Dwarkd is one of the four Dhdmas of India where Shri Krishna is 
reported to have established his capital ; and, consequently, thousands of devout 
pilgrims, notwithstanding the rigour and difficulty of journey, resort thither 
every year and purify their bodies by a dip in the salt waters of the Gomati ; and 
thus think themselves purged of their sins. Sidhpur, in the Kadi Division, is the 
only place in the whole of India which can afford Moksha (absolute salvation) to 
the souls of the mothers, if Pindds are offered to them by their sons on the banks 
of the Bindu Sarovar (a small tank on the west of the town and one of the four 
holy Sarovars of India), after a purificatory bath in the sacred river Saraswati, 
which is reputed to be the daughter of Brahma. Bechardji is the name of the god- 
dess whoso temple is also in the Kadi Division, lying at present at a distance 
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from the railway. Still hundreds of pilgrims repair thither annually from even 
distant parts, for the purposes of worshipping the Mdtd. The sanctity of Kar- 
luili is not inherent, but is due to its situation on the banks of the sacred 
Narmadd. The belief of the people is that this river possesses the power of 
sanctifying those who merely look at her, while the other rivers require the devotees 
to have a bath in them for that purpose. It is this belief which attracts every 
year hundreds of pilgrims to that place, and which thus becomes a source of annual 
revenue to its inhabitants. 


D. — Vratds or votes. 

58. One more feature of modern Hinduism is the observance of Vratds 
i. c., vows ; they are many and are, for the most part, specialized for females. 
Some of them are (1) the Vatsdvitn\ (2) the Ndgpanchmi, (3) the Bariidlikd, 
(4) troun, (5) the Bishi-Panchami, (6) the Vaihuntha Chaturdashi, for women ; 
and the Anani Chaturdashi for both sexes. 

29. This Vrata falls on the 15th of either the bright or the dark half of 
ihe month of Jestha. To the south of Mount Vindhyd, this Vrata is observed 
on the loth and to the west on the 30th day of Jestha. The legend for observ- 
ing this T ra^fl by the Hindu women is as follows : — 

“ In former times there ruled a king, by name Ashvapati in the Madra 
country (now iladras). He had a daughter by name Sdvitri. When she 
came of age, she resolved to marry Satyavdiiy stood firm by this resolution of 
hers, (even though Narad Mttni told her that the husband chosen by her was to 
die within a year), married him, and went and lived with him in his house and 
ministered to him most obediently and loyally. There she observed the Yats4- 
vitri Vrata. For three nights before the day foretold for the death of her 
husband, she observed a fast under the Vat tree (Banyan tree) where they were 
living and on the 4th day accompanied her husband to a field. There Satya- 
vdna suddenly died of headache, while cutting wood. Yama, the god of death, 
appeared at the spot to take possession of the soul. Savitri started to accompany 
him and Yama objected in vain to her doing so. But this resoluteness of hers 
conquered Yama, who told her to ask for any boon, excepting merely the soul 
of her husband. Sdvitri then demanded four boons — (1) to confer sight to the 
eyes of her father-in-law who was blind, (2) to enable him to retake and enjoy 
his kingdom, (3) to bestow one hundred sons on her father, (4) and to endow 
her with a hundred sons by her husband Satyavdn. Yama promised her these 
blessings, but finding that it was not possible for Sdvitri to beget sons while her 
husband Satyavdn was lifeless, he had no recourse left but to grant Satyavdn 
his hfe. She and Satyavdn, thus renved, returned to their families. From 
that time forward Hindu ladies observe this vrata in the sincere belief 
that it would confer a long life and prosperity on their husbands. There- 
forOj this Vrata is called the Vatsavitri vrata ; in addition to the fasts, the 
females worship a Vat tree, because in the Vrata BatndTcer it is said that 
in the root of the Vat tree sits Brahmd ; in the middle, Vishnu ; and at the top, 
Shiva ; and Sdvitri within the tree. 


Vratasorvowsi 
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30. The fifth day of the month of Shrdvana has been regarded as a 
Vrata day by the Hindu ladies, and is known as Ndgpanchami. On this Vrata, 
women worship images of shake, either of stono or clay, or figures of snakes 
drawn on paper or on the walls of a house. Sometimes, live snakes are also 
worshipped, when procurable. These snakes are, at the time of worship, anoint- 
ed with sandalwood paste, and are offered mUk and parched gram and jowdri. 
The women generally do not take their meals before the worship is over. On 
this day, all Hindus have to eat parched gram as the snake god’s Frasdda. 
They have to avoid in food whatever is fried in oil or ghee, and to abstain from 
cutting fruits or vegetables and also from digging the earth. 

In the Vrata Ratndker granth it is said that the Ndg or serpent-god should 
be considered a real brother by the Hindu ladies, and as such he should not be 
hurt under any circumstances on that day. This belief has been now-a-days so 
much strained that even articles looking like serpents, however faintly, such as 
Pandold i.e., snake-gourd (Trichosanthes dhguina), are neither cut nor eaten by 
them. 

31. The Haritalika, (or one who is taken away by her female friends into 
a field), is a Vrata which has been followed by Hindu women oh the third day 
of Bhhdrapad for the purpose of avoiding widowhood throughout. 

The following is the legend about this Vrata : — 

“ Pdrtoati, the daughter of the Himalayas, was anxious to have the god 
Shiva for her consort ; and had, for that purpose, taken to performing very 
severe austerities. In the meanwhile, the sage Ndrad induced her father to be- 
stow her upon Vishnu. On hearing tibis resolve of her father from a female friend, 
she became extremely sorry and dejected. Hence her friends took her to the 
jungles and concealed her in a cave where she made the emblem of Shiva from 
sand and commenced worshipping it. This day happened to be the 3rd of the 
bright half of Bhddrapad. This pleased the god Shiva who offered her the 
choice of a boon j whereupon she requested him to marry her and be her husband. 
Shiva consented to do so. Her father being informed of this affair gave his 
consent.” From that day forward this Vrata is observed by the Hindu ladies, 
single as well as married, by keeping a fast and worshipping Shiva on this parti- 
cular day. This Vrata is considered to be the means of conferring Sauhhdgya 
and avoiding widowhood, even in the future seven lives. This is known as the 
Earitdlikd Vrata from Earii, taken away, and. Alika friends. 

32. VaiJcuntha Chaiurdashi is a Vrata observed by the Hindu ladies on. 
the 14th day of the first fortnight of Kdrtik, in order that all their desires may be 
gratified. The Vrata Batudker supplies the following account of it : — 

“ In the Tretdyuga, i.e., the third Yuga, on the 13th day of Kdrtik, Vishnu,. 
the supreme lord of Vaikunth, thought of worshipping Shiva by offering him one 
thousand lotuses and leaves of 'the Bilwa tree, on repeating name and. 

offering him one lotus and a Bilwa leaf at each repetition. In this way he offered 
999 lotuses and Bilwa leaves ; but could not proceed farther for want of a single 
lotus. Thereupon Vishnu took out one of his eyes and offered the same in lieu; 
of it.. This action of FMww so much pleased Shiva that he granted him his desired 
object,” 
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On Jhis (lay the emblem of 5/<m7 is xvorfsbipped at night; Bilwa loa\'cs 
ap> ppocinlly ]>la.'e(i on it ; the tcmplos of *?/nVu aro illumiiialod, and a fast is kept 
by all till* lli’uln'J nii that day. 


nr,. On 1 J’l.-i'irapnd Stid 'itli of (ivory vf'ar, (his ]'ra(a is observed liy the 

llintiu v.i-men of Gnjaral and Dci-can. It« object is the removal of the sin rcsult- 

i:;;: fpeii tl:*’ l aliu’.ion «»f a hnn«(' bv a wtmian in menses, sinco ll'C diFcharcre is 
« • • ^ 

b-.'lii V0.5 to contain a foarih j arL of J>rah’,n 'i-Hnii!i'>. t,f-,lhe sin of killing a Brah- 
maii. Tie* lo.rond sliowinc: the oriLrin of this Vrafn i« as follows : — 


nisbi PAncbml 
Vratn. 


In the AVj.Vi while king ruled the country or province of 

Vi larMin, til- rc lived a Bralnnan by iiamo .S*/miVrii. lie bad .laynuhri for liis 
wife. r.otJi pf tie :n maintainf.l t1;e;nv*'lves bv atn'icnlfire. One dav, dnriii'r tlio 
r.-.iny s. n.c .ATvorArj' while worJiing it: lb" tieUls continmnl her nsnal domo=tir: 
du:i> tbougl; in lie- monthly cour.se. Biith di(vi soon after this and wore relxtrn ; 
• as a bulloc!; .and tlio other as a bitch, in tlte lionse of thoir owjj son Svmnfi^ 
'.vj;!: tie- knowledge <'f who they wore in their former livi-s. The father, who 
w.'i.e i>- rn a-? an o\. h-id to worJ; hanl in his sun's fe-lds, while the motlior, wlio 
\va- b rn as a bitei!. was suppled v.'itli food to ent atid alw.ays allowed to eiijov 

comnbt- r*-.; .and libortv isi le-r ciurs house. On the anniversarv 

• • • 

(.s’-lr day of .S;.— ez/fr father, his wife, Ohnwlrdratt, prepared nice 
li's!.' '• ti' be ^■rv^•d to thy Br.ilnnans and others. B«t (Ite ghcc used 
in pp parJn;.’ tle-in had bc'-n j*.is'in--d without her kjjowJedg.* by a serpent. 
How. vr. tin- bitch had marked iho serpejiiV a'-tion : and in ordtr to save the 
iivi-s 4,{ jiiatjy prrsnns, she p-iutired npan the food llin* wac cooked at the lime ; 
and, c'-jis ■ |u> ntly. iho « ntirc preparation had to be thrown away and another 
» r> p-Lre 1 .afp sh. I'or this ntU'-anuit fntilt, she was .<'’Vep.'>lv beaten by Chtui'lrtU 
and had to remain without food that day. The on the other hand, h.ad 
j<i w.-rk very hard that day in the fields and had alsa to suffer severe blows at 
liis son's hands : at night, Ijowever. v.-licn the o.\ ar.d tlie bitch haj.poncd to bo 
nt-ar to i-aoli title-r Ihev told tle-ir own sad tales to each other : the o.\ romnrk- 


ini’- in e-ujelnsifin that it was owing to her sin that both of them wore snfiering 
such liardships and that that d.ay's ,'i'fird'ldha Itad turned futile through licr 
unhapnv fatf'. This conversation was ovcrhc.ard by their son. who felt extremely 
trri'-ved at it : and for p.’Iicving them from their ]>ri*.s'.*iit misornhlc fate, Sumali 
wand'-r.-d over to a Bishi, named Sarvitaj-a, who asked Iiim to jwrform tho 
Pawhin' Vrai-i, whereby be would bo able to free hi.s parents from the 
•••inscqiiences of tlioir sin. .-Xccordiniilv he porforinod thw I Vo/u conjointly 
with his wife, as advised by the llislii ; and his parents were freed from their 
sin and they obtained absolution in the end.” 

.•Vs Sumati’s father in his second birth had to undergo great hardships and 
misery as an ox, the jiractice of not eating the things produced by the labour of an 
ox on this particular day of I rota, i,c., Bbadrapad Sud 5tb, has beou in vogue 
ever since, 

3.1. 'I’hc following is the account of this Vniia as related by Shri Krishna Arnint 
° nrdosbi 

to Dhnrma Jiaja : — 

'I'here lived in the Krtla Yuga, a Erabnian, named Sumania. He had a 
dauglttor by name Hhecla by his first wife Deelshd. hile Shcelii tvas but a 
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child, she lost her good and kind mother. Her father afterwards married another 
ladv bv name luirhashd who was another Xaniippo, a conjugal scold, being equally 
liot-tempored and quarredsome. gave his daughter away in marriage to 

Kaunflimja Hishi, when she came of age. Soon after, the married couple started 
for their homo ; and, on their way. they went to bathe on the banks of the 
Jumna to refresh themselves. Here Sliedd happened to see some women per- 
forming a Vrata ; and out of curiosity she asked them what they were doing. 
The women explained to her the process and the object of it ; whereupon 
returning to her husband, she related to him what she had heard. He then gave 
her permission to perform the said Vrata there, on the spot ; and, after going 
through it completely, she accompanied her husband to his house. Sheeld con- 
tinued to perform the said Vrata regularly every year from that time forward ; 
winch HO jilcasoil the god Anant or Vishrm that ho gave her husband enormous 
riches and prosperity. Dazzled with his wealth and envied in society, ho totally 
forgot that all this was due to the favour of the god whom his wife worshipjiod 
dovDtcdly. After some days, he accidentally happened to see a peculiar kind of 
thread tied upon hi.s wife's left arm, when he asked her what it rras and why it 
wa.s there. Tlie goodnatured Shedn at once told him that it was the most sacred 
thread, and that it Tens through its miraculous powers that they wore 
enjoying all their present happiness, wealth and prosperity. At theso words, her 
liujjband got very angry and suddenly seized the thread, cut it to pieces, and 
threw it into the fire. Shedd Itogan to cry at its loss and instantaneously 
jumped after it, drew it out of the fire, and though it was almost burnt, 
‘■h>' dipped it in a pot of milk with the object of saving what remained. 

(rn/iun) felt himself terribly insulted at this deed of tho husband, 
and .H-jon turned Kauii-Umja to beggary, and made him miserable. After 
a linu', wlien lie was comjdetely dejected, ho asked his wife the 
that had brouglit .about this trouble and misery upon him. She rc- 
(1 hint of his wild and foolish act of throwing tho sacred Ananla thread into 
thf nr-.' and trdd him tiiat it was that god’s anger and curse which had brought 
his mis-ry and ruin. He then repented, and wandered .about in search of 
but <-ould not find him. At last, out of sheer despair, he thought of 
« - '.;ti!iittln.: Huit.-Iih', wluu the god suddenly appeared at tlic spot in the form of 
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and are afterwards removed to be tied to tbe arms of the worshipper, the husband 
or the wife ; such knotted threads being looked upon as representations of Vishnu 
and his consort Laxmx, The thread thus tied remains for a year and is then 
changed after repeating the worship. This Vrata does not require a fast to be 
observed. 

E . — SansM rd s. 


35. Another and perhaps an exceptional feature of Hinduism is the per- sanskaras. 
formance of certain religious rites at every new phase of life, from conception 
till death and after. The rites annually performed after death are technically 
called ShrdddMs and will be separately treated. The other rites are known in 
the Shdsirds as Sanskdrds from the Sanskrit words Sam (good) and Kri fto do) ; 
thus meaning literally that wliich does good. The object for which these rites 
are performed is the purification of the body of the persons on whom they are 
performed. The number of these SansJedrds varies with different preceptors ; 
but most commonly they are believed to bo sixteen only. These Sanshdrus arc, 
in this countr}’’, never allowed to be performed by tho Shudrds ; and even among 
the Dicija classes all of thorn are very rarely performed on tho specified occa- 
sions. Even those very few among the Gujardti Hindus, who perform tho Sans- 
kdrds, do not perform all the sixteen but only twelve. They are: — 

(1) Garbhdddn, or ceremony performed on the consummation of mar- 
riage. 

(2) Punsa Vana, f.c,, tho sacrament which causes a male child to be 

born. 

(3) Simanionnayan^ i.e., the parting of tho hair in tho seventh month 
of the first pregnancy of the wife. 

(4) Jdt-harmaj i.e., ceremony performed at tho tiino of tho birth of an 

infant. 


(5) Ndmaharma, z.e., the ceremony of naming tho child, on tho 12th day 
of its birth. 

(6) Surya-Avalohaxi, i.e., bringing out the child to see tho sun. 

(7) Anna-prdshan, i.e., feeding the child with food between tho fifth and 
eighth month. 

(8) Ckuda-Karma, i.e., tonsure of the hair in tho 3rd or 5th year after 

birth. 


(9) Upanayana, i.e., tho ceremony 


— O 




thread. 

(10) Samd‘ Vartan, f.c., solemn return homo of a boy after lie Ins com- 
pleted his studies with his preceptors. 

(11) Vivdha, {.e., marriage, and 

J . 1 , 'If ^ ^ 'femooiee porformod on tho dond on Ho dnv of 

death and within a year after it. ■ - 

As said above, the majority of those entitled to perform them / ■ 
these days, perform each SansUrd, at the proper time i 

SansUrds, i. e. (1) the Simantonnayan, (2) the Ndmakar ^ T ^ ^ 

(4) tho nnd (6) Ho ^Co 

very roligionoly devoted to the Sidslrd., get the Lor on4 I*;! 
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cular major Sanskdrd that they may be performing, performed also at the same 
time. It will be seen that the first three rites can be performed on females only ; 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth can only be performed on males ; and the rest on 
both. 

F. — Shrdddhds. 

36. The one feature of modem Hinduism that remains to be treated is 
the performance of Shrdddhds, i,c,, the obsequies for the dead, which are so 
numerous and elaborate that it will not be possible here to treat them except very 
briefly. In this part of India, where the rivers held most sacred by the PurAnas, 
as affording Moksha or final absolution, are very scarce, the relatives of a dying 
man, when they find that death is inevitable within a few hours, bathe the dying 
man with the Ganges water or the Jumna water, if he is a staunch Vaishnava, 
of which there is a store in every Hindu household of some means • and if 
bathing is not possible, sprinkle some water over him ; then put on him a 
washed dhotav (in case of females, female garments) and then anoint him with 
the holy ashes, the Bhasma, if he is a Shaiva, or the holy earth, Gopicliandana, if 
he is a Vaishnava, and place him in a sleeping posture on a bed of hush grass 
prepared in the house, on ground purified by washing it with cow-dung. While 
this is going on, ddn, i.e., gifts of corn, money, wearing apparels, are given to 
the BrAhmans at the hands of the dying man, no matter if he is unconscious all 
the while ; in which case his relatives pour water in his hands, and when- the 
BrAhmans have made a Sanfcalpa, i.e., have recited a mantra for the gift, empty 
them. At the same time other BrAhmans are invited to recite the sacred books. 
Such is the treatment accorded to a dying Hindu, no matter however young he 
may be. It may look cruel to some persons, but the practice is there ; and sons, 
brothers, friends and parents (whatever their affection and love for him while 
living) do it without being at all conscious that they are practising any cruelty. 
The reasons for such an attitude, among a nation like the Hindus who are known 
for their filial and fraternal affection and paternal regard, are to be found in their 
religious beliefs. They believe that if a man dies impure and unsanctified, i.e., 
without being bathed in the sacred waters, he would be bom a Pishdeha (devil) 
or some such being ; that the giving of ddn, i.e., gifts, is the only thing that 
accompanies the dead, to atone for his evil actions in life, to the abode of Yarm, 
where justice for a man’s doings is dispensed ; and that the reciting of the sacred 
books and the names of the gods is a sure means of freeing him from the 
punishment for his sins. Among the ddns offered at the time, that of the cow is 
highly valued ; and, therefore, the rich and the poor, the high and the low, all 
go in for it. This is not to be wondered at, since the BrAhmans have so arranged 
that it is not necessary that a cow should be bodily given, but that a Sankalpa 
to that effect will do as well ; and when the latter course is adopted by any 
donor, he has to pay for it any price within his means. The special value 
attached to this gift is due to the religious belief of the Hindus that it is the cow 
only that is able to cross the Styx, the river Yaitarni, which is supposed' to be 
situated between the earth and the abode of Yarm. To cross it is, therefore, 
unavoidable ; and the only way to do so is to be dragged - on by the departed 
soul’s clinging to her tail. 
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37. When a man has thus departed this life, his relations carry him to 
the burning place. Some offer a pind (a ball of rice flour) at the house to the 
corpse before taking it to the burning ground ; and some do it at the burning place. 
This duty generally dovolvos upon the son, or, in his absence, upon the nearest 
male Sipvxd i (cognate relative). After ho has boon burnt, his relatives bring 
jnoccs of his bones or ashes, to bo ceremoniously conveyed to one of the sacred 
rivers of India, if that is -within their means. The Sapimlas have to 
observe ashaiicha (mourning) for a number of days, no-w varying -with different 
castes, c., they have to keep themselves aloof from the touch of others, 
from the household gods, .and from temples, as the}’- are looked upon as having 
been polluted. But this does not prevent iho son from performing the rites 
for the dead for the first ton d.ays. On Iho twelfth day some persons give 
a Si\pj(iddn, lilcrallj' a bcd-sload, but really consisting of beds, sheets, 
pillows, wearing apparels, one or two ornaments, vessels and such other 
things ; because the gift of theso things is supposed to procure these things to 
the soul of tho dead while journej-ing to the abode of Yama. Some people feed 
a number of Brdhmans on that day and some on the thirteenth day, as this 
feeding is also believed to bo oflectual in counteracting the sins of the 
dead. 

3S. Then, at tho expiry of a month, a religious ceremony is performed 
wherein pinda? arc offered to tho dead ; and at its completion, some Brdhmans 
are fed with very choice food. This ceremony is performed every month, and is 
c.'illcd the Mdnik, i.c., monthly ceremony. Tliat performed at the end of six 
months after death is greater in expense and oxlont and is known as the 
ChharH'ist, i. c., six -monthly ceremony ; and that performed loforc the year is 
out is c.allcd the Varshi, i. c., the anniversary, which is still grander. 
Theso ceremonies aro not repeated every year, but are performed only 
once in tho year ' in which a man dies ; and are technically known as the 
Antyeshlhf, i. c., the funeral ceremonies. In the course of this year, the 
relatives of the deceased give umbrellas, shoos, warm clothing, pots of 
w.ater, fans and eatables, in gifts to tho Brahmans, in the fond belief that 
tho gifts will provide the dead during his journey to Yamd’s abode with 
these very things, and will, therefore, be a means of lessoning his troubles 
and worry in tho dreary journey. When this year has passed and the very 
‘day on which ho died comes round, the relatives perform a Shrdddha 
wherein pindas arc offered and Brdhmans are sumptuously fed. This ceremony 
is known as the Samvaisari, i. e., yearly ceremony, and is perfoi'med every 
year on tho same day. Some Shrdddha ceremonies are observed in the dark 
half of the month of Bhddrapad, on any day the performer of it wishes. 
But when once a choice is made it must bo adhered to in succeeding years and 
cannot be altered. On this day also, the same ceremony is performed as is done 
on the Samvatsari day. The ninth day of this fortnight is reserved for perform- 
ing Shrdddhds to tho departed females. On these Shrdddha days, people call 
crows together by loudly repeating the word Kdg-Vds and throwing food to them 
in the belief that their touch will ensure the reaching of the Shrdddha food to the 
souls of the departed ancestors. 
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GI -. — Some Common Beliefs. 

39. We shall now turn to review briefly some of the common religious 
notions of the Hindus in the present days. The first of these is their belief in 
fatalism. They believe that every action in o man’s life is controlled by the gods, 
and, therefore, it is idle to oppose the course of events. Under this belief, when- 
ever any mishap befalls them they lay it at the doors of the higher powers and at 
the same time patiently bear its burdens. Instead of devising a remedy to 
counteract or mitigate the evils, they consult the Brdhmans and then perform 
Eomds, i.e., sacrifices, for propitiating the deity. Even in ordinary days, i.e., 
when there is no general or particular calamity, they will not bestir themselves 
to chalk out new paths of life, or exert themselves to better their condition, but 
will say, when asked the reason of their idlonoss, that it is written in their nasih, 
i,e.f fate, to do what they are doing. This belief has paral 3 'sed the energies of 
the Hindus as in the case of the followers of the Prophet, and kejjt them at the 
level where they were born. This applies to the vast majority, excepting, of 
course, the comparative handful of them who have received western education 
and who live in commercial cities or trade centres. 

40. Another notion, which works strongly on their life and action, is their 
belief in the transmigration of souls. The Hindus firmly believe that they had a 
past life and will have a future life also. Whenever any good thing happens to a 
man, people will say that his Karma, i.e., actions in his past life must havo been 
excellent; and whenever a mishap befalls him he himself would attribute it to kismat 
or nasih or sancUt. Similarly, every Hindu believes very strongly that whatever 
he is doing in this life, good or bad, is sure to produce its effects in his after-life. It 
is the belief that the soul has passed through many lives, which Buddhism 
strongly impressed on their minds, that keeps them from slaughtering animal life 
and forcibly reminds one of the serious admonition of the Mock priest to poor, 
Malvolio in dungeon, when he says — “ Kemain thou still in darkness 1 thou shalt 
hold the opinion of Pythagoras, ere I will allow of thy wits ; and fear to kill 
a woodcock, lest thou dispossess the soul of thy grandam.” This shows in a 
pleasant way the absurd limits to which the doctrine could be pushed ; and it is 
found daily that those who would religiously abstain from killing harmful insects 
and beasts, cannot refrain, from practising such cruelties and tortures on their 
patient field and labour animals as would bring them within the clutches of the 
Acts for the prevention of cruelty to animals. Some believe in the Buddhistic 
doctrine that every soul has, before it enters this world as a human being, to pass 
8,400,000 yonis, i.e., births among inferior creatures. At each birth the soul has 
to undergo the punishment for its sins ; and if the balance inclines to the favour- 
able side, it passes on to a higher birth ; otherwise it goes down to a lower one j 

and goes on changing for lower or higher until it reaches the highest the 

human form. If after being bom a man, he does not do good actions, he has to 
suffer punishment in hell and to be born again in the inferior creatures just 
according to the preponderating balance of evil. This goes on happening until 
•the soul, after again entering human form, emancipates itself and gets itself 
absorbed in the Divine soul by a multitude of good and pious acts. 

41. As a natural corollary of this belief, this world is to them a Mdyd, i.e., 
an illusion. They, therefore, look upon all temptations and evil as creatures of 
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n:ui hiv:C'' to b? rolii'ioiNly avoiMcxl. It is this belief which has raised 
S.ir,r,!f. or ri'-Totif i'Jin, to such a liigli slafco of respect .and .adoration among them, 
'll'. Ti'.o moral code <(f the Hindus .as found in (ho law-books and 
is Tint inf.T.’or to that of ;mv other known relimons of iho world. 
Nmn'T.-.t'i are llio. punishnnaits provided by them for tho warious oftbnccs. 
i'tit ill" jiri •cribiii:* by som** of thorn of jienanees for tlieir atonomcnl has 
v,. r}.' .1 Very injiirioissly up>ntliem. I'or, every llindii believes that he will 
be .able to aa.'i'li ofi his sins by j •'rforminsr n penance or by giving ddn 
t > Ih.i’iinanVj who havo pnclaimod that pardon atid even merit will bo 
o-bt.tiae i through th'dr ager.-y. reoplo, therefore, h.avo .alw.avs to engage 
tn and i<i pay tin'jn for tlm serviei.-p they render. Tho evil of tho 
sy-tr;n i>. (.bv:..;;. : it le.a'i*^ to the moiistrons belief that evil deeds, of wh.atcvor 

* nnrnbty, can b-* .at -m 1 f.ir .and expiated by uiunoy ; and it snjipnrls .an idle 

m:- 'ill' v. ;:? j 1 wlii'di ihriv.-s indiroc-lly on the cDmniission of sinful acts 

by iif:- ring tc* minn.*'' lor t!i* ir ]>■ rpitratinn. It .ceotlu's tho ronscionco of tho 

• , r, it f < •.l^ the la-. y prie.-ilieod, wliih* it sinks all of them lower in mor.ality. 

•I". Til" of p. cpb- in gi je-r.al is also a firm believer in the oxistonco 

^>f iri:-, gobiio'^, ati l th" like. Tie rt njinn, v.-henever any j'orson is suddenly 

ta'e-n ill. ihri 'i;:!: hysl< ri i. or s.ay, r..:iviiI<ions, they astribe it to the spirits and 
.at . n :e f as: tor Ilhjr if te e'.or.d*-'' tie* evil spirits. On certain occasions they 
fi’ -d tie- r>r.i!im:in'=. Tie' b dief is verv eiamnon of the dead inniing to erhosts 
if the ob-.< plies ar.‘ not well performed, or if tho dead had 
same St erud thin/r- b ft ntid'ire* in life, or oven if the dead liad an enmity 
against particular individuals. Then th*' ghosts would not consent to bo 
« xer.'b'. d until the il'T- ds in the obse piifs wen* renicslicd, nr tho objects 
< f ih' ir wblii-s fulfilled, or the eiiemyV life wa« taken. Of course, they are 
tlio I’.rahmans who, in th-dr v.'isd«ini and knowledge, can fi.x the cause of 
the apj)' .arance <•!* the ghost in any individual case ; rmd they also could 
suggo--; the b- -t a!id easi< st w.ays of g.-tiing free of such uncanny ‘ possessions.’ 
Allied to tlii*J b dief i-- the belief in the ofllcacy of ^lantrds, or spells. Tho 
Htmlus have Mantrdf, good as well ns had. Among tho fonner are those believed 
to be able In r.-move seorpioii-lite and snake-poison ; and among the latter 
are those for briagitig’ atiy individual desired under one's own control and 
for killing men. Tiiosc Mnutrds are believed to lie efiicacions only if their 
p')«« 0 Esorfi observefi certain proscribed rules of conduct and renewed them every 
year on tho midnight of tlm Tlth day of the dark lialf of the month of Ashviu. 

.J4, Ono more belief of the llindiis which works on their actions in life 
is iheir firm conviction in tho efficacy of charily to tho llnlhmans. llowover Ioav 
a man may be in the social scalo and however poor he ni.ay bo, ho will think it 
an act of piety to give in charity to tho Iirfihm.ans. Tlicso latter havo thus even tlio 
poor among their cu.slomors. The Shdstras contain a groat many instructions 
for liberal gift.s to thorn, c, “ lot llio houRcholdcr alw.ays give something, bo it 
ever so little, without grudging.” Through ages, tho Bnihmaus havo maintained 
their hold on tho people ; and the charities flow as much from tho authorities of 
the Shdstrds, as from advices, monitions and warnings, in tho thonsand and one 
afTairs of ordinary life, as has boon mentioned in tho preceding paragraphs. 
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45. Lastly there exists the belief that the rules laid down, for interdining, 
intermarrying, voyaging to countries beyond India, are a part of their religion; 
and, consequently, the violation of any of them is considered a sin to be scru- 
pulously avoided. This belief is so firmly ingrained in their minds that, notwith- 
standing the spread of education to so large an extent and other civilizing agencies, 
the defaulters, however high their position and pure their life, are treated like 
apostates and heretics. 

46. It was possible to give a much fuller account of Hinduism as it is 
professed now, in these territories ; but seeing that it is a Census Heport 
only in which the account was to bo embodied, enough has been said, by 
lightly touching the salient points which constitute the religious beliefs of the 
largest numbers subject to this State, to give a tolerably fair and clear idea of 
the religious environments of the Hindu as a human being and as a unit in 
society. It must have been observed that the duties which ho owes to society 
aro those which make him a moral being. His standards of right and wrong 
again are not the posiliv'o dogmas of other religions, saying “ this thou shalt do 
and that thou shalt not do.” Much is left to his discretion ; yet the broad moral 
truths, if he rightly comprehends them and folloyys them, are in no wise inferior 
to tho sublime deductions of the ancient philosophers or the positive mandates 
of modern religions. It is, indeed, unfortunate that where so much is left to 
discretion, superstitious observances which are apt to catch the imagination 
readily take the place of philosophical ordinances, which aro hard to comprehend ; 
and tho universal desire of being in favour with the higher powers, by short 
and easy methods, lead the uneducated (and these form the vast majority) to 
eagerly listen to tho priests and pretenders, to save themselves from the 
consequences of their evil deeds. Thus it must bo confessed that the 
individual standards of right cannot be very high, when such ready means 
exist for avoiding the punishments of disregarding them. Where a fast 
or a Van can ease the burden of sin from the living man, where a 
Fra/« or a pilgrimage can satisfy the yearnings of this world, and where 
proper observances of obsequies and Shrdddhds can atone for sins after death, so 
much as to divert tho sinner’s steps from the merited abode of torture to the 
Vaihnith of glory, the moral strength of righteousness for its own sake can 
hardly be met with. The Sanshiras which he has to undergo, the caste restric- 
tions, connubial and intcrmensal, tho hereditary occupations and barriers against 
travel and onlighlonment, narrow his social standard also for dovclopmont. But 
after all this, it remains a patent fact tliat, taken as a whole, the Hindu religion 
has created and continued for ages a nation as moral, as pious, as righteous, as 
any other nation on the face of tho earth professing any other faith. It can lay 
an exceptional claim to enfolding imperceptibly hundreds of savage and irreligious 
tribes, who all aro elevated by it, which hardly any other known religion does. 

B. — (1) Main Sects of Hindus. 

47. Owing to tho worship of tho deities mentioned above, thoro have 
grown np tluree distinct sects in the Hindu religion ; the devotees of Shiva are 
called Shiva-bhaktas, i. e., Shiva worshippers ; those of Vishnu are known as 
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Vaishnavas ; and those of the goddess, i. e., Devi, are called Devi-bhahtds. The 
■worshippers of Gaiiesh and Hanuman are not known as distinct sects ; for they 
are for the most part worshippers of Shiva. Though thus there are the three 
principal sects in the Hindu religion prevalent in this State, the followers of 
neither are exclusive ; they pay homage to all the deities, but are bound more 
to the special deity of their cult. It is only the bigoted of any one sect who 
despise the worshippers of the deities other than their own. But only few such 
are found among the extremists. * 

48. The chief sacred books, held in veneration by the devotees of each Their sacred 

* Idoo^s* 

of these sects, are the Shiva Purdn and the Shiva Gita for the followers of Shiva ; 

the Dhdgicat, the Gita and the Bdmdyana for the followers of Vishnu ; and the 

Devi Purdn and the Chandi Path, or, the Sapta-Skati for the followers of the 

Shahti. 

49. From those sects, many sub-sects or creeds have already grewn up New sects and. 
and are still growing up. This multiplicity of creeds is due principally either 

to the teachings of various preceptors who, by a little change in the hitherto 
accepted doctrines or rituals, collect a small band of followers and ultimately start 
a new Pauth or creed in their o'wn name, or to the different views taken of the 
existing doctrines or rituals by the devotees themselves. The majority of the 
creeds among the Vaishnavds is due to the former cause and that among the 
Shdktds to the latter. Among the Shaivas neither cause has had any play, and 
so it is devoid of creeds. What some people call the sub-sects of Shaivism are, 
if we analyse them, found to be no creeds at all, but only the various orders of 
the religious mendicants of that persuasion. 

50. In discussing the Vaishnava Panths we may divide them into the 
major and the minor ones and deal with them in order. But most of the first 
have found mention in books, and so, according to the instructions of the Census 
Commissioner, do not require any elaborate treatment ; but the others, obscure 
as they natm'ally are, may be examined at some length. 

51. The following are the sub-sects belonging to the former class, viz.— 

(1) BimhdraL-s or Nimduandis, ( 2 ) Mddhavdchdri, (3)Rdmdmija, (4) Vallahhd chart, 

(5) Rdmdnandi, and (6) Eabir Panthi. 

52. The founder of the first-named sect is Nimhdditya, who is believed Nimtoaraks. 
by some to be an incarnation of Surya, 7.e.,the sun, and by others to be none other 

than the celebrated astronomer Bhdslcarachdrya. The adherents (who consist of 
85 males and 75 females) of this sect, worship Eddhd and Krishna jointly and 
revere the Bhdgicat as their chief sacred book. The fi’ontal mark of this sect is a 
filali. a mark consisting of two white perpendicular lines of Gopichandan (earih 
from the Gopi Talav near Dwarkd) drawn from the root of the hair above the 
forehead and meeting in a curve just near the commencement of each eyebrow. 

This mark is said to represent Vishnu. 

53. The Mddhavdchdris, or more briefly speaking the Madhavds, are the ^e^OTadhava- 
foUowers of a Bishi, Mddliava. He is believed by them to be an avatar (in- 
carnation) of Vdyv. (the wind god), and to have been born about the twelfth 

century. In the temples belonging to this Panth are to be found the images of 
Shiva, Dnrga, and Ganesh, side by side with those of Vishnu and his consort, 

• because in his early life he was a devotee of Shiva ; but afterwards when lie. 
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opposed the Advaita doclrinos of Shrimant ShankardcliJCrya by preaching 
ho had to seek Fw/wm worship ; still his natno l)orrowed from his old faith had 
continued with him. Tho frontal mark of this sect is the same ns that of tlin 
Nmhdraks. There is, however, a central line botwoon tho two white lines made 
of sandalwood ashes burnt as an inconso before the god. Tho princij)al doctrine 
of this sect is that the divine soul is quite disliiiet from the human soul, and hence 
it is utterly impossible for thorn to unite ; or, in other wonls, God and man hav(i 
a real and eternally distinct cxistcftce. 'Fiio followers of this sect are not so 
important in this part of tho country, as ovidonlly tho ])rccoptor a])poarn to have 
flourished atid preached his doctrines in Southern India, a very far off country. 

54. Tho third of those sects is that of /frfm'tJjiyVz, (which consists of 1*,S69 
males and 8,191 females), so called from tho natno of its founder, who seems 
to have flourished in tho middle or latter ]>art of tho twelfth conltuy*. His doc- 
trine was that Vishnu is the supremo being, lie was the priticipal jtrcaclior of 
the doctrine of Vlshishta-dmifa, t. c., qualified tion-duality. His followers paint 
on their foreheads tho samo mark as the others mentionod ali^tvo ; but a red 
perpendicular lino traverses tho olhor two as ropresenting Lnxmi. They worship 
the incarnation of Vishnu and his consort cither jointly or singly. AUhotigh 
this celebrated preceptor had flourished in Southern India and had preached his 
gospel there, his followers arc .nt present found scattered over tho wliolo of India, 
The ascetics of this Paniha arc known ns tho Khdkhi 134wds. 

55, Tho Vallahhuchiris (comprising 94,974 male.? and 88,041 females) 
are the followers of Vallahhcichdrya^ ■who is boliovod by them to bo an incarnation 
of Shri Krishna, He is said to have been born in tho year 1479. At first he 
resided as an ascetic at Gokul, near Maihunt, and thou wont over to IJrindaban, 
where he is said to have boon honored by a visit from Shri Krishna himself ; 
many miraculous feats are said to have boon performed by him. Vallabha 
taught that privation did not form part of sanctity ; that tho god should, therefore, 
be worshipped by offering rich apparel and costly ornaments nnd excellent food ; 
and that sanctity did not exist in solitude and mortification of tho body, but in 
the pleasure of society and in worldly enjoymoul. These Epicurean doctrines 
constitute what is popularly known as tho Pushti-Mdrga, and it naturally attracted 
a large number of adherents. With this nucleus Vallablia formed a now sect, 
gave up his ascetic life and took a wife to himself. Ho has called his doctrine 
Shuddhadvaita, i, e,, pure non-dualism, in oonlradistiuclion to the Vishishta- 
dvaita of R4indnuja. The chief gods worshipped in the tomplos of this sect 
are Krishna and his consort Eddhd, generally tho idol is one representing 
Krishna as a boy. The frontal marks of this sect aro two rod porpendicuhir 
linos drawn from the root of the hair up to the eyebrows and joined by a curve 
below. The Vallabhdchdris put on Kanthi, i. e., a nocklaco of tho Tulsi beads, 
hanging from their necks. Vallabhdcbdrya died at Benares, or according to 
his followers, was carried bodily to heaven while bathing in tho sacred Gauges 
before a vast crowd of spectators, leaving behind him 84 disciples. But his chief 
disciple and successor was his second son Vithdlndth, who had seven sons, each 
of whom established a gddi (seat) in different parts of India. The Yallabhiichdri 
Vaishnavds of the present day are the adherents of one or other of these gddis 
and of its owner, known popularly as the Mdhdrdjd. These Mdhdrdjas are so 
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devotedly respected and worshipped by the followers that it has given occasion 
to many a scandal about them ; the jus primoB metis being also allowed to them 
by iBome castes. 

56. The Rdmdnindis (consisting of 262,385 males and 243,935 females) Ramanandis. 
derive their name from their founder Rdmdnand, a disciple of Shri Rdmduuja. 

He is said to have flourished in Benares about the beginning of the 14th century. 

He has preached substantially the same doctrines as Bam4nuja, with this differ- 
ence only, that whereas among the latter privacy in eating is predominant, the 
former left the followers free to follow their own inclinationB in eating. He is 
said to have preached the abolition of caste ; and, consequently, amongst his most 
illustrious disciples were a Rajput, a weaver, a chamdr (currier), and a barber. 

His followers worship Vishnu -under the form of Rdmchandra with his consort 
Sitd. Their sectarian mark resembles that of the Edmanujds, except in the 
central red line of the latter which is a little thinner with the Rdmdnandis. 

57. The followers of ifaiir, being 23,823 males and 18,803 females, are RaWr Pauthis. 
known as the Kabir Pavihis. Kabir flourished about the beginning of the 

fifteenth century, and is believed by seme to be the son of a Brdhman, and by 
others to be an adopted son of a Musalman weaver. A disciple as he was of 
Rdmdnand, he boldly attacked the idolatrous form of worship then prevailing and 
addressed his remarks to Hindus as well as Musalmans. He taught retirement 
from the world for the attainment of the control of passions. In teaching he paid 
more attention to moral laws than to simple outward forma and ceremonies. 

Therefore, his followers have neither idols nor any frontal marks ; still adoration 
is allowed by his tenets to be paid to Vishnu or Rdma, as names for the one God. 

He is respected equally by the Hindus and Musalmans. 

58. The principal among the minor sects is that of Stodmi Ndrdyan^ Sects, 
which consists of 47,028 males and 43,843 females. 

/. If 

This is a comparatively modern sect, but widely prevalent in Gujarat and Nara- 

in the Charotar sub-division of this State. It originated in the beginning of the 
last century. One Sahajdnand Swami was its founder. He was not a native of 
Gujarat, but was born at Chapaiyd, a small town in Oudh, in about 1780 A.D., 
and died about 1830 A.D. After he had come over to Gujarat he was ofiended 
at some of the practices of the Vallabh5charis and preached chastity and purity 
of soul to be the key-note of religion ; and along with this he himself led a 
virtuous and an ascetic life as he had a natural leaning towards asceticism. 

After a lapse of time, when he found that he was gaining ground, he boldly as- 
serted that he himself was an incarnation of Krishna, born to restore the Vaish. 
nava faith to its former purity. His followers are found chiefly in Gujarat and 
Kathidwdr, but do not contain any significant number of the Dicija classes. The 
frontal marks of this sect are similar to those of the Vaishnavas with the addition 
of a red spot in the centre. Their chief places of pilgrimage in Gujarat are at 
TVartS,! and Ahmedab'ad. The preachings of this preceptor are contained in a. 
book called Shikslid Patri, literally, a list of instructions ; they are of a very pure 
and lofty character. 

(2 ). — Minor Religious Sects found in the Baroda State. 

59. The Rddkd FaZ/u&At sect, which consists of 4,39.1 males and 3,757 
females, is, really speaking, made up of Vaishnavds — worshipping Krishna and 
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his consort EddhA ; but on acconnt of their paying more homage to Rddhd than 
to Krishna they are known as Rddhd Vallabhis. When accosting one another 
they utter the word Pranarn in saluiation ; hence the word Pran&mi came to 
denote the sect also. 

60. This creed has a history of its own. In the temple of the Rddhd 
Vallabhis, at Jdmnagar in Kathidwdr, there is an old tree of Khijadd or Samdi,. 
which these people hold in high reverence in memory of a reputed sage, who- 
after brushing and cleaning his teeth with a little stick of Khijadd, stuck it there 
in the ground casually. It afterwards miraculously grew up to be a large flour- 
ishing Khijadd tree, to the surprise and joy of all. From that time this parti- 
cular Khijadd tree became the object of worship to all visitors to that temple. 
Hence, these particular Rddhd Vallabhis came to be known as Khijaddpanthis. 
The followers (18 males and 4 females) of this creed do not worship any idol or 
image ; but they worship the Holy-Book of Shrimad Bhdgwat in their temples andx 
other places of worship. The founder and chief preceptor (Guru) of this creed was- 
one Devsangji-Mdhdrdj, who lived about four hundred years ago. The religious 
observances of this creed are like those of the Vaishnavds. It has amongst its- 
followers Brdhmans, Vanids, Kan bis, Rajputs, Kansdrds, smiths, carpenters, 
potters and the like, excluding the. low and unclean castes. These cannot 
interdine or intermarry, and are also prohibited from eating flesh or mutton, and- 
tasting wines or spirituous liquors. 

61. The founder and preceptor of the Rdmddsi PantJi, was Rdind^s,. 
better known as Shri Edmdds Swdmi Samartha, who was a very learned and- 
revered sage of great renown, in the Deccan. He flourished during the reign- 
of Shri Shivdji Chatrapati, the great founder of the Mardthd power in. 
India, about 250 years ago. His piety and superior learning attracted the 
attenlion of Shivdji so much that he made him his chief spiritual adviser and', 
councillor, and always showed him very high respect and often consulted him.* 
in important state matters also. His name shows that he was a devotee (servant) 
of Rdma ; and his followers (235 males and 173 females) who are mostly 
Brdhmans, are also worshippers of the same deity. The principal holidays 
among them are Rdmnavami, (Cliaitra- Sud Navami), the Hanumdn Jayanti,. 
(Chaitra Sud Purnimd), and Edmdds Navami (Magh vad Navami). Gut of these- 
the Bdmnavami Vtchhava is celebrated every year, ■wdth great eclat and ceremony,, 
by his devotees, for nine continuous days and nights ; and at the end, Brdhmans- 
and poor men are fed in numbers, as a matter of charity. The other two holidays 
are also celebrated every year. The followers of this creed are strictly forbidden 
to eat flesh or mutton, and taste wines and spirituous liquors. They worship the- 
Bauyan and Peepal trees as well as the Tulsi. (Basil) plant ; they also hold the- 
cow in high reverence. 

62. There are 2,878 males and 1,773 females in the Gopimth Panth,. 
which is auother subdivision of the Rdnidonja sect. It is named after its founder,. 
Gopindthji, who was a Ndgar Brdhman by caste. This Gopindtbji was a great 
devotee of Shri Rdma, a tendency for whose worship he manifested from his' 
early childhood. He used to keep images of Shri Rdmd and Sitd at his house,, 
and there used to offer prayers and sing songs to them every day. Be showed: 
many miracles to the people of’Visnagar, where he had-a- large Mandir built for 
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him by the Bdbi, the then reigning Chief at Visnagar. The Btibi was once 
imprisoned by the Baja of Patan and was being removed there by the Raja’s 
men bound in chains, when Gopinath is reported to have said to those men, 
“ Why are you taking him in this way ? He deserves to be and will be taken there 
with great pomp, seated in a Mydnd (or palanquin), attended by a great number 
of followers.” The bearers did not mind his words but took away the Bdbi 
forcibly. When they were a K6s from Patan they were astonished to find 
a large body of armed men, with a palanquin and tom-toms and such other pomp, 
sent from Patan to receive the Bdbi with honour and dignity. The Bdbi on his 
return to Visnagar inquired after Gopindth, who lived at Ldlpur, and sent for him 
from there. The Bdbi then ordered a temple to be built at Visnagar for 
Gopindth, where he after^vards stayed for the remainder of his life. He was 
greatly respected by many who took him to be an incarnation of Rama, and thus 
his followers began to style themselves Gopmdth Panthis ; and the creed was 
named Gopindth Panth. The followers are generally men from the higher castes ; 
their religious book is the “ Gupia Manjari." At some places these people 
worship Thdkorji, Ldlji, Ranchodji, and Narsinghjt, instead of Rdma. Their 
observances and forms are all like those of the Rdmdnujas. 

63. The followers of the Stirya VpdsnJc creed, being 218 males and 184 
females, are worshippers of Iho 6'«m(Surya Ndrdyan). Their manner of worship 
is as follows ; — 

Every moniing after taking a bath, the devotee stands facing the sun 
and, looking up towards him, pours out a potM of water on the ground, suppos- 
ing that the water thus poured out reaches the sun as his humble offering. He 
then throws a little red powder (kanku) or sandalwood paste up towards the 
skies ; and, in the end, takes a few rounds bowing to the sun every time when a 
round is finished. 

There are a few temples dedicated to the sun, out of which one is at Palidd 
. in Kathidwdr. There are no special observances or religious holidays among 
this sect, and they have also no preceptor (Guru). Its followers are principally 
the Suryavanshi Rajputs, K4this and the lilce. They can interdine, but not inter- 
marry. Some of them do eat flesh and taste wines or spirituous liquors. They 
adore the Tulsi plant and the Peepal tree sometimes and hold the cow in 
reverence. 

64. The Ravi Sdheb is a sub-creed of the great Kabirpanth, which consists 
of 35 males and 32 females. Its followers worship the sun, and consider their 
creed to be as pure as the golden light of the sun. The founder of this creed 
was one Ravisaheb SAdhu, who established it in his name at Sherkhi, a village 
under the Baroda Taluka, about 75 years ago, and died there. Hie descendants 
have built a mandir over his tomb and have placed therein the images of RAma, 
Lasuman and SitA, whom they worship every day. Their form of worship is 
similar to that of the Vaishnavas. The sons of the followers of this creed, when 
five or six years old, are taken to the present descendant of Ravi SAheb at 
Sherkhi to initiate them in the panth in the name of Krishna. The LuvAnAs, 
ThAkardas, BhAtiAs, Chofcshis and Sonis generally are the followers of this creed. 
They are not allowed to eat flesh and drink wines and spirituous liquors. They 
observe all the Hindu holidays, on which after bathing they first bow to the sun. 
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67. The followers (16 males and 8 females) of this creed worship the 9. Apadan. 
Pddttkds (feet-impressions) of Apdddfi, otherwise called Thdkorji. They have only 
one temple at Chaldld near Amreli in Kathiawdr. Their chief preceptor and found- 
er was one who lived about two hundred years ago. Their princi- 

pal religions holiday is the Sud Bij (:Jnd day) of Shrdvana. On that day a large 
fair is held at the temple of Apdddn at Chaldld, which is attended by about 10 or 
12 thousand people. This fair lasts for three days. During this period, the 
devotees all join together j and, after worshipping the deity, prepare a large quan- 
tity of rice, dal (pulse) and sweetmeats. This food is first offered to Apdddn and 
then partaken of as prasad, by all the persons present there. Among the fol- 
lowers of this creed are Banids, Kathis, Kanbis, Kansdrds, carpenters, potters and 
tailors, but the unclean castes are excluded. These can neither interdine nor 
intermarry, nor are they allowed to taste wines or liquors, or eat flesh. They revere 
the Peepal and the Tulsi plant, and venerate the cow as well. 

6S. The followers (29 males and 28 females) of this creed worship 
a deity, which they call Boudhya Ealanhi. Their form of worship is similar 
to that of the Vaishnavds. The founder and chief preceptor of this creed 
was one Sdji Bdicd, who flourished about four hundred years ago. Their 
original old temple was at Chdmpdner, ne-ar the Pdusdgadk Hill in Gujarat ; 
but, after the destruction of that famous and historical city, a new mandir was 
erected at Pirdna near Ahmedabad. There are smaller temples dedicated to 
this deity at different places, resembling the Havelis of the Vaishnavds. They 
keep no idols in their temples, but have generally simple pictures of Boudhya 
Ealanhi, which look like those of a Eajput Baja ; and two other pictures of 
Paris (heavenly damsels) having the faces of a female but the bodies of a 
horse ; these are placed one on each side of the picture of Boudhya Ealanhi. 

All these are placed over a beautifully decorated Chouranga (a square wooden 
seat), and in front of them are placed the sacred books of Bhdgwat and 
Bhagwat^ta ; all these together form^ the object of daily worship with the 
followers of this creed. A person desiring admittance into this panth has to pay 
Rs. 5-4-0 as a donation to the temple ; all the money thus collected at the different 
minor temples is sent to their principal temple at Pirdnd, where it is spent in 
giving alms to the poor and the destitute. Among the followers are Brdhmans, 

Banids, Kunbis, Rajputs, Sagars, potters, smiths, carpenters and the like. The 
unclean castes are not admitted. These do not interdine nor intermarry, nor are 
they privileged to eat flesh and taste wines or spirituous liquors. The religious 
holidays observed by these people are, the full moon day of Chaitra, the oth. 
day of the bright-half of Ashdd, and the Hew Year’s day in Kdrtik. Laige- 
fairs are held on these days at their temple in Pirdnd. They are strictly 
forbidden to eat asafatida, onions, garlic and opium, or to smoke ganja and 
tobacco, and to take English medicines. They do not worship any tree or animal. 

69. The followers (52 males and 41 females) of this creed are generally ^B^ha&at’s 
people from the higher Hindu castes. They do not worship any idol or image, 
but adore a rosary of Basil beads and a turban supposed to belong to their Guru ; 
both of which are placed on a Gadi in their temples. Their Guru’s name was 
Jiicd Bhagat. The form of worship among these people is similar to that of the 
Vaishnavas. The founder of the creed was one Trikamddsji, who flouiished.iU. 
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Kathidwdr, about a huudred years ago. They have Mandirs at Amreli and 
other places in the form of ordinary houses, wherein the worship is conducted by 
a monk of the Atit order. The members of this creed have the pdtha system, 
among them, like the Bij-panthis. The Atit B4wli initiates any new person, 
wishing to be admitted into this creed, by giving him a hanthi of Basil beads, 
and receives in return a money-present. Its followers cannot interdine or inter- 
marry ; nor are they allowed to eat flesh'or drink wines and liquors. They observe 
the same religious holidays as those of the Vaishnav4s, adore the Peepal and 
the Tulsi plant, and also venerate the cow. 

Patwala 70. The followers (175 males and 166 females) of this creed worship a 

deity called Pdtwdld. The founder of the creed was a Bhagat, also named 
PdtwdlA, who preached his faith in KathiAwar several years ago. There are, 
temples at BavliAli and JAdiAd, dedicated to this deity, in KathiAwAr, under 
BhAvnagar. The form of worship conducted here is similar to that of the 
VaishnavAs. They have a sacred book among them called Fothi, which contains 
Bhajans and verses in praise of their deity. The devotees generally keep a 
necUace of Basil beads in their turban ; which they use at the time of worship, 
and also for repeating the name of their deity at other times. The followers are 
generally people from the higher castes, such as BrAhmans, GirasiAs, BaniAs 
and others. These can neither eat flesh nor drink liquors, but have to abide 
by caste rules in matters of food and marriage. They adore the Peepal tree 
particularly in the month of BhAdrapad, and bow to the cow generally every 
morning. 
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71. The followers (30 males and 25 females) of this creed worship 
a deity named Vadvdld ; their manner of worship being similar to that of 
the VaishnavAs. Their preceptor was one Amhd Chhathd^ who founded this 
creed some years ago in KathiAwAr, and erected a temple at Dudharej, near 
'WadhwAn, in which there are idols of VadvAlA, RAma and SitA, which are wor- 
shipped by die followers of this creed. The Atit Bawa who conducts the wor- 
ship there makes new Chelds or disciples, by giving them a Kanthi which they 
always wear on their body and use in worshipping, and in repeating the name of 
their deity. Only RabAris are the members of this Panth ; so they can interdine 
and intermarry among themselves. They are forbidden to eat flesh or drink 
liquors. Their religious holiday is the Sud Bij or second day of every month, 
which they spend in singing Bhajana and songs in praise of their deity. They 
worship and rovere the Vad tree, hence they are called VadvAlAs. They adore 
the Tulsi plant, and revere the cow as well. 

72. This creed was founded by one Dnydniji, a ChelA of Kahir, who 
preached it first at Shukla-lirth near Broach, where there is a small Mandir of 
tile followers of this Panth, which consists of 256 males and 235 females, on the 
bank of the HarraadA river, under the thick shade of the Kabir-vad, the histori- 
cally famous extensive Banyan tree, visited by European and native travellers, 
a*! an ol^ect of interest. This creed vras established abont 300 years ago. Its 
followers are Udd-Kanhis, Sddhus and Verdgis. They practise Jap or mental 
worship among them. Their dead are carried with tom tom and music, and the 
occasion is considered ono of joy, as the departed goes to a better region. Natu- 
rally all wailing and grief is prohibited. 
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7-3. This creed was founded by Garibdds or Bhavdas, who was another 
Obeli of Kabir, in bis own name, about 150 years ago, at Delhi. Its followers 
(109 males and 159 females) are 'Sidbus and Veragis. They practise Jap or 
mental wdrsbip. 

74. This creed is a sub-division of tbe Rdmanuj sect. Its followers 
(consisting Of 200 males and 106 females) worship Sbri Rama, Laxuman, Siti, 
Hanumdu and Radbi-Ki'isbna, whose idols they have in their temples. Their 
principal Mandir is at Dudhrej near IVadliwin. The followers include generally 
people from the higher castes of Hindus. This creed is named Bij-dharmi by 
some, on account of the observance of the Pdtha system among its fbllowersj 
like that of the true Bij-panthis or Vama-Margis^ as they are otherwise 
called. But these differ greatly from the other in their forms and obser- 
vances. The founder of this sect was one Bawd Godad, who preached its 
doctrines in the year Samvat 1915. The Atit Bawd who conducts the wor- 
ship in their temple at Dudhrej is their jJresent Guru ; he makes new chelds, 
when he is given some cash or clothes, by giving them a Katithi, and pronounc- 
ing the 3Iantra Aum Pamo Bhagwati Vdsudevdya, meaning, salutation to god 
Vdsudeva. The followers of this pantli do not, as such, interdine nor intermarry; 
nor do they eat flesh or drink wines or liquors. All Hindu holidays are observ- 
ed by them. They adore tbe Tulsi plant and revere the cow. 

75. This creed is a sub-division of the Rdmd-nandi sect. The followers 
(70 males and 77 females) are generally high caste Hindus, who worship the 
Pddukds (feet-impressions) of their Guru, S mlrdm Sddht, who preached this faith 
about 100 years ago. The principal Mandir of this creed is at Nariad in Gujarat, 
which was erected there by his pet and chief disciple, after Sautram’s death. 
Their sacred book, is named Guru Wdni, containing 25 verses composed by 
Santrdm himself. The characteristic mark of this creed is that it does not allow 
begging. Only Sddhus who have severed their connections with the world are 
allowed to worship their deity, — the feet impressions of Santram S4dhu, consecrated 
in their temple. The followers can neither interdine nor intennarry, nor are they 
allowed to eat flesh or drink wines or liquors. They generally observe aU Hindu 
holidays ; but on the Full Moon day and the Janmashtami, they observe fasts, 
and give money and corn in charity. They bow to the Tulsi plant and the cow 
whenever they see them. Their Sddhus are buried standing after death. Their 
obeisance is Jey Mahdrdj, three times. 

76. The followers (3,164 males and 2,934 females) of this creed are 
devotees of Ramdevji or Bdmdc-pir, as he is otherwise called. This Rdmdevji 
is believed to be an incarnation of Shri Banchhadrde, or Krishna. His followers 
worship his Pddukds or feet impressions, and the image of a horse made either of 
rags or metal, which is supposed to represent the pet horse which Ramdevji used 
to ride upon, during his life time. The principal temple belonging to this creed 
is at Ranuja in Marwar, which is, in consequence, considered to be a very 
sacred place. There are in this temple the pagalds (feet-impressions) of Ram-. 
deyji and four horses of metal representiug the four principal Yugds, or 
cycles. This creed was proclaimed and promulgated in Gujarat by an Audich- 
Brahman widow, named Kdsbibai, an inhabitant of Mehsana, in the Kadi 
Division, R4mdevji appeared before her in a dream in the year Samvat 1921 
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and asked her to bo his devotee. This woman is still alive, and is well known as 
a sincere and pious devotee of this creed. Slio has succeeded in collecting many 
followers. There are no particular forms or ceremonies among them. Their 
worship consists in simply burning incense and keeping a lamp filled with either 
ghee or oil burning before their deity for some time every day, A person wisli- 
ing to be admitted into this creed has first to attend the big fair held in the 
temple of Edmdevji at Ranujd, on the Bbddrapad Sud Agidrasha, and there pay 
Es. 1-4-0, as hie humble olToring to the deity ; ho then gets in return one of the 
many horses of rags lying there, — the pious oflers of the devotees. Ho has also 
to buy a silver pair of paglds of Rdmdovji which arc sold in tho shops at the 
fair. Both of these articles ho takes homo and worships them daily. Hindus of 
all castes, high and low, are admitted into this creed. These can neither inter- 
dine nor intermarry ; and those of them belonging to (ho low and nncican castes 
are allowed to eat flesh and drii»k wines or spiritnous lirpiors. Their principal 
religious holiday is tho 11th day of the bright half of Bhddrapad, which is ob- 
served as a fast aud celebrated with great pomp and ceremony by the devotees 
or followers ; because on that day their favourite God Hdmdovji is believed to 
bave ended his earthly life and passed on to tho celestial one. On this particu- 
lar day, all his devotees join together and form a grand procession, carrying their 
deity in a palanquin, accompanied by a number of torcbes, lomtoms, baud and 
otheir musical instruments. Among animals, they revere tho horse on account of 
its being a pet creature of their adored deity. 

9. BijaPantii. 77. The followers, consisting of 62,153 males and 57,(iD4 females, of this 

creed worship E4dh4-Krishua. Their principal temples are at Dudhroj near Wadh- 
wan in Kathidwdr, at Tarabh in the Visnagar Mahal, and at Chaveli and Pipal 
in the Vaddvli Mahal of the Kadi Division in this State. Their Gums or pre- 
ceptors are generally monks of the Alit order. At present tho Atit BAwa, by 
name VdlinAth, who presides in tho temple at Tarabh is their chief loader and pre- 
ceptor, who makes new Chelds or followers of this creed. Potters, Barbers, Atits, 
Rajputs, Rabaris, ChArans, BhAts, and such other low castes are members of this 
creed. No people from the higher castes or from the degraded aud unclean ones 
join it. These can interdine but not intermarry, nor are they allowed to eat flesh 
or drink liquors. Their principal religious holiday is the 2nd day of the first 
half of every month, on which they join together and sing songs and hhajans m 
praise of Radha-Vallabha or Krishna. The Rabari followers do not sell milk on 
that day, nor do they prepare curds out of it ; but either use it themselves or give 
it away in charity. The special and peculiar custom among the followers of this 
creed is that of calling a meeting of their members for the rdtlia. This meeting 
is generally held at the house of one of the followers in the dead of night, with 
closed doors ; and those only who have been served with previous invitations are 
allowed to attend it. A Kotwal, or guard, is placed outside the door of tho room 
in which the meeting is held to watch and take care that no stranger or intruder 
gets in. There is some mystery or freemasonry as to their particular tenets and 
observances wbich is not given out to others,- Womeu are also invited to this 
Patlia, and they take as active a part in its proceeding as the men. In a spacious 
room or hall, persons of both sexes are gathered together. In its centre a Bdjath, 
or Pdtld (square wooden seat) is placed, and it is covered over by two sheets of 
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cloth, generally measuring 3i feet square each, of white and red colours. Other 
artificial decorations are also made to add to the beauty of the place. Four small 
heaps of corn of different kinds, such as wheat, rice, bdjri and pulse, are arranged 
on the four corners of the said Pdtld, and one more heap, a little larger than the 
others is ijlaced in its centre. Five lamps usually filled in with ghee are then 
placed .over these heaps and ignited by the Atit B4w4 or G%iru, who is looked 
upon as a personage of the greatest importance in the assembly, after repeating 
certain iucautations over them. The Biiw4 then takes his seat, close to the Pdtld 
facing towards the central lamp which is held to be very sacred and which is kept 
burning the whole night, by being constantly replenished with ghee. Bhajans 
and songs in praise of Shri Ealshna or Rddha-Vallabha are sung by turns or 
in a chorus ; and the whole night is thus spent in singing and merriment. If a 
stranger wishes to be admitted as a member of this creed, he is first asked to 
stay out of ihe room, where the Pdtha meeting is held, by the Kotwdl, who 
announces him first to the Atit Bavd or Guru, who in his turn inquires of the 
persons sitting round about him as to the character of the stranger ; and when 
some one from the meeting or company stands security for him or recognizes 
him properly, the Bawa asks him some questions from the inside. If the 
stranger answers them satisfactorilj* from out of the room, the Kotwdl is told to 
bring him in blindfolded. Then the stranger is made to take an oath that he 
would dutifully keep the pledge taken by him then for life ; and when he pro- 
mises to do so in the presence of all gathered there, by sitting before the centnil 
burning lamp on the Pdtld and vowing in its name, the covering over his eyes is 
removed and he is given the Tcantlii or necklace and made a chela. Afterwards, 
he gives the Bdwd or Guru some hhet or present, generally in cash, and distri- 
butes sweetmeats to the company after offering it first to the lamp as prasdd. It is 
strictly conditional among these people to admit that man or woman only, 
among their followers, who can afford to leave money enough for holding a 
meeting of the Pdtha for inviting all the members at the time of his or her funeral 
obsequies, 

78. The Bijpanth has a special sub-creed in the Kdchalid Pahth, which is 20. The Kach- 
believed to be very immoral ; and consequently not a single person has returned 

himself as belonging to that sect, even though there are reasons to believe 
that this sect does obtain in this State ; and, therefore, it is not necessary to 
describe them, beyond saying that the women deposit their Kdchalis (bodices) 
in a heap, and each passes the evening with him who picks up her Kdchali. 

79 . The Shravans (51 males and 42 females) are also Biipanthis and 2 J. The Shra- 

• -o 1 n 1 vanPantn. 

tlieir forms and observances are all like tbeirs. But they so call themselves as 

thev believe themselves to be the descendants oi Shravana. This Shruva7ia has 

been a bveword for a dutiful son, from what has been said about him in the 

celebrated Earnttyana. 

80. The followers -(9,423 males, and 8,224 females) of this creed worship 22,^^anesh 
Ganesh and Thdhorji. Among the followers are Dheds, Nats, Turis, Chamars, 

Garodas, Dheds’ Bawa's, and the like ; all belonging to the degraded and unclean 

castes. Their Guru was one Hirdas Samaldas Bawa. They have their temples 
in their own lanes of the villages they live in ; these are mere huts made of earth, 
passing under the name of a Deri or Thdnak, wherein they have stone idols rough 
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and Pound witliout any regular shape or features of Ganesh, TJidkorji and Hanu- 
m&n. When a person wishes to become a follower of this creed, he is ' made to 
sit before these deities, after taking a bath, and a pdild is put in his front, on 
which are placed a clean white sheet of cloth, four lemons, one cocoanut, a few 
betelnuts, and fou’r 'small heaps of corns of different kinds at each comer, and one 
more heap in the middle. Five lamps filled in with either ghee or oil are kept 
burning on these heaps of corn. The central lamp is supposed to carry more 
importance and holiness about it, so it is constantly replenished and kept burning 
the whole night. The persons sitting round sing songs and hhajans by turns, 
and keep waking. At about 4 a.m., their Biwd or Guru^ who is generally known 
as the Bhmd, calls on the new person wishing to bo admitted into their creed and 
gives him the Kanthi and updesh (initiation). Rico mixed with ghee and sugar 
is then prepared and first olfered to the deities, and is afterwards partaken of by 
all present there, as prasdd. The followers of this creed can interdino but not 
intermarry. They are allowed to oat the flesh of dead animals, such as the cow, 
buffalo and goat, and they can drink liquors. They revere the Pcepal, Banyan 
and Limda trees as well as the Tulsi plant, and adore the cow. 

81. The principal Mandir of this creed is at Devrd, a village in Marwar, 
in which there is an image of Shri Narsinhji, half man and half lion. Its followers 
(being B,495 males and 3,048 females) are, therefore, known as Narsibdwd Pan- 
this. They are Dheds, Chamirs, and such others, belonging to the unclean 
castes. Their forms and observances are like those of the Ganeshpanthis. 

82. Some of the Dheds and Chamdrs repeat the name of one Pohtdas in 
their prayers, and erect a small temple of simple earth, wherein they light a lamp 
and there offer their prayers. These are, therefore, called Robiddspanthis, which 
consists of 52 males and 32 females. 

83. That mythical Lord of Eagles and Vultures known to the Hindus as- 
Garud is worshipped by some of the members of the unclean castes like the 
Khdlpds, on account of the Garud’s being the chosen conveyance of Vishnu, 
These are known as the Garudpanthis, which consists of 38 males and 48 females, 

84. The followers (548 males and 489 females) worship shapeless stones 
as their gods. These stones are generally oblong and round-headed and painted red 
with sindur, i.e., red oxide of mercury, mixed with oil. Their Guru was, accord- 
ing to their accounts, a Eishi named Mdtang, of yore. The principal temple 
dedicated to Ajepdl or Pdlm is at a village called Ambhdr in the Jdmnagar State 
in Kdthidwdr, while small deris' or huts called Thdnaks abound everywhere, 
Dheds, Chamirs, Meghvil and such other unclean castes are the followers of this 
creed. Their religious and social observances are all like those of the Ganesh- 
panthi Dheds or Chamdrs. They interdine as well as intermarry in Kdthidwdr, 
but not so in Gujardl. It is customary among them to offer one goat or sheep at 
least, every year, as sacrifice to their god Ajepdl, and then partake of the same as 
prasdd. 

86. The devotees of Shakli, that is female divinities (131,462 males and 
128,644 females) are divided into two groups, the Dakshina Mdrgi and the Vdma 
Mdrgi. The first are those who worship their deities openly and publicly ; whereas 
the latter are those who do it secretly, in a way to prevent any stranger from ob- 
taining a clue as to their secret doings, A majority of the followers of Devi have 
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reromed the name of the goddesses they are worshipping as tbeir sub-sects, when 
questioned : which when tabulated and examined showed different names of one and 
the same goddess. The followers of the goddess are generally members of the 
illiterate classes, as Eabaris, Kolis, and the like ; and consequently are unable to 
show us even the A, B, G of what they believe and profess. Hence I have been 
compelled to group them under the single head of the Shdictds or Devi B/ick-tds. 

The sacred books held in veneration by the devotees of each of these sects are the 
S/iiva Ptirdn and the Shiva Grid for the followers of Shiva ; the Bhdyirat and the 
Bhdgwdt Gita and the yun for the followers of Yishnu; and the Devi Purdn 

and the Ghdndi Pdtha, or the Sapta Shali for the followers of Shahti or the Devi. 

C. — Other Beligions and Sects hesides the Uindiis. 

(1) The Jains. 

S6. Even though the Jains reject the Vedsis of the Hindus, still they per- The Jains, 
sist in calling themselves Hindus, and as such they observe all caste restrictions 
of the Hindus and sometimes intermarry with the Hindu castes in some places. 

But we find that .lainism, although it might have originated from it, is quite dis- 
tinct firom Hinduism. It is now generally believed that the Jains had their legends 
founded on the doctrines of Buddha, and followed the Bauddhas in discarding the 
old Hindu ceremonies, as the simest way of freeing themselves from the Brcihmani- 
cal yoke and the restrictions of caste. Though they themselves profe.'s to be 
long anterior to Buddha, still they are believed not so much to be sectarian Hindus 
as sectarian Bauddhas. They have two principal sects: (1) The Swftamlaris 
and (2) the Digamharis. The Swetambaris are those Jains in whose temples the 
images are clad in white garments, and the Digaml aris are those in whose temples 
the ima 2 :es have no clothes put on them. They difier in a few minor points also. 

The sacred books of the former are in the Hagadbi. Prakrit language and those of 
the latter in Sanskrit. There is a third sect called the Dhundhids who have 
carried the doctrine of the preservation of animal life to a shocking extent ; and 
are, therefore, revoltingly filthy, in many ways. They do not bathe for days to- 
gether for fear of billing insects, do not eat root vegetables, do not have lamps at 
night in their homes, and refrain from doing many things which had better be 
kept unsaid to avoid wounding the sense of decency of the readers. 

87. The temples of the Jains are famous all over the world for their The Jain 

. , Temples, 

picturesque situations, for their beauty of design, for the heaps of incalculable 

treasures lavished in building, furnishing and ornamenting them, and for the 

exquisite workmanship in detail. The temples of Palitand, Abu, and Girnar are 

of world-wide reputation. But even in smaller towns and villages the Jains, who 

are generally rich bankers and enormously wealthy, delight in constructing 

temples in their native towns at great cost. Masons and artisans are invited 

from far and near, and beautiful temples are constructed. In the single town of ' 

Mehsana, in our Eadi Division, there are no less than 3 or 4 such costly and 

pleasing structures raised within the last decade, in addition to those already 

existing. The Mehsana new temples are mostly constructed on the same plan. The Jain 

The gates are wide and spacious. Entering them, we come across a large square, 

having a broad corridor running on all sides, thus forming an inner square : this 

is open overhead, and a wire-gauze hangs over the top of the hall, to preven: 
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insects from failing into the burning lamps. From the middle hook of a Tiv-ooden 
frame-work, with glass panels, hangs a large old-style glass chandelier, smaller 
ones hanging down from the four corners. The floor is of marble and the walls 
are gaudily painted with pictures. The west side lacing three entrance arches 
' has three rooms for shrines, 'The middle one has the largest shrine, of the 

Tirthanl'ara, to whom the temple is dedicated — ^the usual impassive, staring-at- 
vacaucy (with its glass or jewel eyes), pax-vobifcum sort of white marble image, 
legs squatting one over the other, the toes coming uppermost, hand over hand, 
with open palms on the lap. The large image has generally two small ones, on 
the same dais, one on each side ; while the two rooms, on each hand, contain 
large images also, a little smaller than that of the central one. Some of the 
smaller images are gracious enough to smile perpetually ; worshippers may come 
and worshippers may go, but the little marble image goes on smiling for 
ever. There is always a suffocating crowd of worshippers, as the heavy at- 
mosphere is overladen with perfumes and burniug incense. Males and females 
all crowd in ; separate portions are reserved for them, though there is no studied 
separation of the sexes. Generally, songs are sung in honour of the Tirthankarst 
in a language which all understand. A remarkable feature, of course an inno- 
vation, is to have a dance of half a dozen little boys, with singing to the accom- 
paniment of drums, fiddles and a harmonium, as is done on the stage in native 
theatres. The boys are dressed as actors and go through a stage-dance, first all 
together and then two by two passing under the arches made by the joined 
hands of their co-playors. They address the songs to the impassive image, with 
various gestures and bows. At the end of each short act or song, a crier loudly 
puts to auction tho privilege of the offering for the evening to the highest bidder. 
It. is undoubted that on the minds of their born devotees, the happy, contented, 
impassive faces of the marble images reflect sentiments of patience, tranquility 
and rest — ^preparations for the Nirvana aspired to. In the matters of extreme 
cle.'uiliness of tho buildings, the artistic beauty of the images and quiet adoration, 
those temples are a great contrast to the Hindu temples of worship. 

Imitation of being mostly traders and it being to their interest to live at 

Kmducufttoais. peace with ihoso among whom they have to thrive and prosper, the Jains in 
Gujarat are very accommodating. They adopt the caste system of the Vaishnava 
S'auias and form castes of the same names antoug themselves. They advance so 
far as to intermarry among Vaishnava castes, thus getting wives for themselves 
j'.nd securing husbands for tlxeir womcn-folk in tho distant towns of adoption and, 
a', tho same lime, extending their business relations and influence among the people 
generally, living peacefully with their neighbours, without intruding their religion 
oil ]<co]ile of a different persuasion. Wherever they arc found in tolerably large 
ii;imb.er.--', the Sagar .SVie't, the Mayor of the town, is a Jain. From the abundance 
•'f liieir weaith, they devote large sums to the building of temples, Apdsrdns 
(r..‘s:-tion.-t'3 and donnitories for their wandering Sddhus), Finjrdjiolcs (for the 
j r- ^f-rvation and support of cattle) and schools for Jain learning. Hhe Ajpdsrdn 
satia is a large imposing building with separate quarters for male and 
i riests. The Jaiu lihdnddr at I’atan has acquired a great reputation 
;i‘' u:- hii-gest binary of Jain books on history, literature and religion in the 
rr>..'i :• :...'y. The Jains number 4S,200 : 24,757 males and 23,533 females. 
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The Moheds are to them what the Brahmans are to the Hindus. The stronghold 
of the ilobeds is our town of Navsari, and it has been so for some centuries, 
because the Pavsis early migrated to it from Sanjin, and have thrived and flourish- 
ed there ever since. No religious ceremony can be performed, no marriage tie 
can be knit, no prayers after the dead can be recited, and no funeral service can 
be held, except by the Mobeds. These • services are not at all -optional, but 
corapulsorj*, and foes are paid for each and all of them. When a child 
is seven years old, the ceremony is performed of investing it with the Kasli^ 
the sacred thread, which is made by the intertwinings of 72 strong threads spun 
oiit of wool, and woven in a special way on a sort of loom. The Kasti is suffici- 
ently long to go thrice round the waist, and to allow of its being tied up in cer- 
tain ways, which every child is taught to do. From the day on which the in- 
vestiture takes place to the day of death a Parsi (male or female) cannot part with 
the Kasti; parting with it is an overt act of becoming a pervert to another religion. 
The Kasfis are daily untied and re-lied for prayers and are often changed for new 
ones, which can bo manufactured only by the wives of the Mobeds. Before the 
Mobed is engaged in services in the fire temples, or in religious services at the 
houses of his Bchdins, (persons belonging to the laity, for whom and for whose 
deceased relatives he recites prayers) ho has to perform ceremonies exclusively for 
seven days, during which time no Behdin can touch him. He also cannot dine 
with a Behdin or oat food cooked by a Behdin while he is actually officiating as a 
priest. Mobod and Behdin also may not formerly intermarry. This much 
savours of castes, and more will bo said about the observance of these restrictions 
iu the cha])ter on castes. The total Parsi population in the State is 8,409 souls ; 
.",712 males and 4,097 fomalos. 

(.8) Mahornedanism, 

.0 Mnsai- ‘'O- JIusalman religion is an exotic one in India, and consequently 

does not contain a great mimber of pure Moslems ; the believors are only converts 
in largo numbers. The principal sects among them, as transplanted from Arabia, 
are v/i-ll known to be Shiah and Sunni, which originated from the dispute about 
b adership among the Prophets’ followers after bis demise. The Sunnis are 
represented in this St.ate innro strongly than the Shialxs. Among the Sunnis there 
are l!ir«ie focls recorded at the presoul census, and only ono among the Shiahs. 
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oftVr Rwoi't-Hccntod l]u\vor.«. On Tlitirsdayp and Fridays they have long prayers 
in tlioir Knr.vs v. lif'ro their Mujiiwar or reads (ho KorKn and explains the 

text.s lo the a‘->-*nnhly. Their daily prayers, or iST/wdr, (hey perform at their own 
honics. fiw times a day, afi< r washing clean their hands and foot, and kneeling 
*h>\vn on a picee of cloth, gonerally a white shoot or a small mat. The followers 
of ini'- s-'e*. are excln<iv<'ly Sunnis. There is a grand Ko/.a or Mosque of Hajrat 
I’lr S:i!;oh at Iha ida 1. whiv'h i- e.c'.eeined verv hiirhlv hv them and is deemed to 
h' a s.'i.'rf d j la 'e of pilgritnagi-. 

1'-. “ M.'ihotne.Ii ” ujid “ .Mota Ihr *' feats are allied to each other and arc 

Si:' -.'ri’i'N of the mai!: Stiniii forai of reli;;ion. The J/nZnnnc'^fj /*<jnt/ns also 
sty’r i a- f !{■.:<' : the .*^tintiis <:ive nnoth'-r ti.'inie to this creed, viz., IJanfs ; 

th' ir worship eoaej.;.; Jn oti- ring dev»»jti prayer.s live time.': in a day. 'J'lioir 
or eljii'f pr- ir, was a jnoiis s.nge, or pfr, named Abdul Kadar 
»t'jiiarii. His followers ;ire tiiim< .'•(His. Thoir j*riticii)al mos.jues are said to 
h'> .'it M' dir..!. Krirl- j):!. niiil Ihig-jad. }5‘>siflos these there are siiiall niosqncs or 
Darg.i*- i:i tunny ] h:" -• it; whieh the Mn-h ms gn (o offer their pr.ivers or Sim-iz. 

1'^'. Tiie “ /'/ro'.-oi " ? I .'I i*.- );j;ov.nris Ktibi and Imtvnxslu’tiii. 

Ti'.e fct:::.;* r o:;i. Inoitnshjih. who t\as a M.ihonieilan Saiyad said to po.s.so.ss 
;t ! pirittm! ptirity. t !■ ty aioi sitpi-rlinman powt r.s, mid was therefore highly 

Tii<< foil' -wing is the prevailing legend about liini : — 
mhilatii of I’er.'-b. and came out to (Jtijar.if in the year 
f\.tt!' d otiietlv, .'I'i a lota-iv fakir in a small hut at 
■tit !(• mil's to the south of Ahmedabad. After some 
1 r of .Mitn- d.-ihad eatije otti to that village on a hunting 
lit f.-oin its inh.ahitatjt.i a good de.nl alMiit tlio sanctity of 
Itn:i!n-h:ih. rpon thi‘= la* d--.ir. d to convinoe himself of tlio truth of the report. 
With thi-' oh;‘ -t he U ieport<-d (<> liave sn nt him tir.*il a potfnl of milk mixed with 
a dea'i’.y poi-o:;, whieli Ijinitn h'liln h is said to have drunk olf without suffering 
:iuv harnj frotn the jt'd'-'in. He next sent him a (hVli containing a boiled cat. 
Im.-hn S.iheh looking at It said, “Come on, ycat little creature, why arc you lying 
tiic.-e de.'i'l I" Tljo story runs that the cat sprang up . alive, mowing and jumping 
with joy, and began to lick the feejt of Iimimsh.'ih. Lastly, anothordish containing 
some liesh, cover(-l over with .-i .'■•h«vi of cloth, was d(^SJ)alchecl to Imtimshdh with 
a nn.'^s ige th:it it conl.nincd ro'^o flowers, sent by the lYidshilh of Ahmedabad as 
mi humble presetit to him. As soon as tito dish was uncovered in Imiimshiih’s 
jiresence, the wond'-r w:u; that the dish was actually soon to bo full of fine, 
frcdi, sweet-.ccented roses in place of the flosh it fitrmcrly contained. TJic 
Ituler of Ahmedabad, being thus strongly convinced of Imamslulh’s divine 
powers and .sanctity, took hint to Ahmcd.ab.nd, where ho st.aycd for some 
lime. At last the IVidsln'ilrs danglilor fell in love with him and was marriod 
to him. The pre.sent Saij/a'l priests or MnulvioB of Pirdnil aro direct descend- 
ants of that jirincess. 'I’hey maintain themselves on the income derived from 
the rozds or mosques at Pirana (Jaramath:!). After the death of this Imdm- 
shdh a pretender, named Akaltnid, a Sindhi by casto, proclaimed himself to 
lic the rightful lioir to the Pirdnil ffudi saying that ho was a Saiyad nearh- 
relalod to IindmBhdh. Under this false pretence he secured an order in his name 
from the Court at Delhi, and tlionco came to Jaramathd and took possession 
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of the PirAhd property, retaining it- for about two years. ; During this time the 
real claimants were absent abroad. When they returned they found the property 
to have gone into the hands of a stranger no way related to .them. They had to 
appeal to the authorities for justice. The Ahmedabad Subh^, after hearing the 
complaint, sent both the parties to Poona at the Peshwa’s Court, where, after a 
searching enquiry, • the claims of the Saiyads and Kdkds were proved to be true, 
and they were given the possession of the Pirdnd property, while AkalmU was 
removed from it. Another story in connection with the same property current 
among this sect is that Ashrafshdh, the grandson of Imdmshdh, went and filed a 
suit against Akalmisi before the Emperor of Delhi. The Emperor agreed to 
grant him a sanad for the said property, if he would stand on a red hot iron dish 
(lodM) and say his prayers in the Emperor’s presence. This was agreed to by 
Ashrafshdh, and he accompanied the Emperor on a Thursday to a mosque. The 
legend is that when he knelt down to offer prayers the side towers opposite to 
him were also seen to bend down, and when he rose up the towers again became 
straight and erect as before. The Emperor, who saw this miracle with his own 
eyes, was quite struck and highly pleased, and he at once passed a parwdnd in 
Ashrafshdh’s name, granting the Pir4n4 property, including the roza and 46 
bighds of land attached to it, in perpetuity to him and his heirs. Among the 
principal sevaks (followers) of this Pirdnd creed are Lev4 and Kadwd Kanbis, 
Sonis, Kachids and Banids. Brhhmans and Rabdris are also found among its 
devotees. There are five different gAdis or places of worship of the Pirdnd : — 
(1) Imdmshdh’s gadi\ (2) Surabhdi’s gddi\ (3) Bdld Mahomedsdh’s ; (4) 
Bakarali’s gddi ; (5) Nurshdh’s rozd. Out of these the sevahs, or devotees of the 
first four, are named Kdkds. The Mahomedan Mumnds (who were originally 
Hindus, but were afterwards converted to Mahomedanism) revere the tomb or 
rozd of Hurshdh. The Pachid Rabdris, Sonis and Kansdrds revere the gddi of 
Surdbhdi ; the Shaikhs revere the tomb of Bdld Mahomedshdh. The Kunbis, 
Sutars, Sonis, Kachids and Kolis revere the tomb of Bdkarali and are known as 
Aihidhs. Imdmsbdh has the largest number of devotees among these five. Among 
the Pirdnds there are very few original Musalmans ; they are mostly converts, 
who still, notwithstanding their faith in the Mohomedan saint, call themselves 
Hindus. They observe the fasts in the month of Ramjdn and pay homage to 
the tombs of the saints of their faith, and bury some of the bones after 
burning their dead and erect tombs over them. Some of the followers of this 
creed, when questioned, say that they belong to the SUnni sect, and are therefore 
classed as such in Provincial Table No. VII. 

. . 94. The followers of AgdJcMn form the only Shiah sect found in this 

4.TboAgakhnn „ , « . • i . 

sect. State. They diner from the Sunms in the manner of saymg their prayers with 

open hands instead of folding them. Their tenets and observances are generally 
the same as of the Sunni llusulmans belonging to the Hajrat Pir creed. They 
keep the photo, of the first Agdkhdn in their Jamdt Khdnds, which are like 
ordinary mansions or big houses. The devotees meet here every day, and after 
burning incense in the presence of the Agd Sdbeh’s photo., sing songs in his 
praise. Agdkhdn established this creed about 300 years ago, and its followers 
are Khojas and Mnmnds. People of no other caste ai-e allowed to be members of 
this creed. These two can interdine but not intermarry. They are privileged to 
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«at flesH, but are strictly forbidden to drink wines or spirituous liquors. Their 
chief holidays are the and the birthday of their On these days 

they , offer prayers, burn incense in the Jamdt Kh^na and meditate on their 
religion. The Khqjsis are the most advanced, intellectually and in worldly 
prosperity, of all the Hindu converts to Islatcism under different names. Their 
number in this State is 947 males and 874 females. 

(4).'— 

95. Animism is defined by Dr. Tiele as the “ belief in the existence of ftwiimicrr' de- 
souls or spirits of which only the powerful — ^those on which man feels himself 

dependent and before which he stands in awe — ^acquire the rank of divine beings 
and become objects of worship. These spirits are conceived as moving freely 
through earth and air, and either of their own accord or because conjured by some 
spell, and thus under compulsion, appearing to men (spiritism). But they may 
also take up their abode, either permanently or temporarily, in some object, 
whether lifeless or living it matters not ; and this object, as endowed with higher 
power, is then worshipped or employed to protect individuals or communities 
(Fetishism). Spiritism, essentially the same as what is now called spiritualism, 
must be carefully distinguishei from Fetishism, but can rarely be separated 
■from it.” But what is meant b}’ it now has passed from its archaic and 
indeterminate shape into a collection of polydaimouistic tribal religions in 
which spells, magic and exorcism are all prominent. In this stage the malevolent 
spirits are considered the more important, and little notice is taken of the good. 

The main object in the first place is to get power over the spirits by magic ; and 
in a higher stage of belief to propitiate them by gifts or homages.” These 
notions are to be found in every stage of evolution in different parts of India ; 
but the term ‘ Animistic ’ has been restricted in the Census Tables to all members 
of the Forest tribes who are not locally acknowledged either as Hindus, 

Musulmans, Parsis, Jains, . Christians or Buddhists. Thus, the Kolis and the 
Kanbis, who were originally the aborigines, have escaped now from that category 
on account of their habitations in the plains and of their having yielded to 
Brahmanic controL 

96. We may now try to gather something of their notions of religion from Their religion 
•their habits and their ways of living as seen in the Navsari Forest tribes. They deities, 
-.appear to have some dim notions of the existence of a Divine Being ; but they 

•strongly believe in the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. When one of their 
members dies, his relatives adorn his corpse, place food and spirits into his mouth, 
and his useful things by his side, in the fond belief that he will be bom with those 
things in the next life. They have higher and lower deities ; the former ones are 
more feared and more respected than the latter. The mightier ones are located in 
out-of-the-way places and are consequently objects of a pilgrimage, while the latter 
find an abode in villages and are known as village deities. The worship is also 
two-fold : a great Pujd and a smaller one. In the latter the owner of the house 
performs the worship by himself, while in the former the BhagaPs services are 
essential. Again, while in the first a single cock, or one bottle of spirits, a hule 
cooked rice, a few betelnuts and a small quantify of ghee and vermilion suSce- 
the large Piijd all these things are requisitioned in larger quantities. 
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97., The modus: operandi in, both, kinds of ' w.oi'ship isj. first . to* btrrn, for 
incense, some ghee before the god,, and then to sprinkle wine on small heaps of 
rice. After ’ that, the worshipper kills a cock by cutting its throat. He then plucks 
the feathers and places bundles of them before the god ; . then cooks the 
fowl, and places some portion, of the cooked food also before the god. After 
that, he paints the idol with vermilion and hangs some , flags, over it.,. All the 
time this ceremony is going on, musical instruments peculiar to these tribes 
are being played. When this ceremony is over, the worshippers partake of what 
has remained after the offering to the god. 

98. The greater deities worshipped by the Forest tribes in this State are 
(1) the Kdmdio (2) the Gohdmdya Mddi, (3) the Devli Mddi, (4) the 
KdloJedliad, and (6) the Vihdmdyd Mddi, Of these the first is their principal 
deity; it is located in the hollow of a ravine, which starts from the top of a hillock 
situated at a distance of some four miles from the R4ni-Amb4 village of the 
Yyari Taluka of this State, and is nothing but a deep hollow at the end of the 
ravine. The belief of these people is that this hollow will open wide for receiv- 
ing holy and pure worshippers, but will not do so in case they are otherwise. R 
is, therefore, in the worship of this deity alone that they do not make use of 
spirituous drinks. The GoTidmdyd Mddi, as the name indicates, is a female deity, 
Mddi being the term for mother. It is a huge boulder that has toppled down from 
the summit of the hill Padma-.dungri, in the Vydvd Taluka. If the worship of this 
female deity is undertaken in virtue of a vow, the worshipper has to place before 
her clay images of animals or human beings, according to the purposes for which 
the vow is taken. The Devli Mddi and the Vihdmdyd Mddi are also female deities 
situated in tracts of forests and represented by huge, uncouth pieces of stone* 
The KdloJcdJcad is also an irregular block of stone on the summit of a hill. 

99. The smaller deities are the village deities, and are (1) the Batid 
Kdkd, (2) the Ndndarig- Dev, (3) the Simdlio Dcv, (4) the Vdgh Dev, and (5) the- 
Bdri Dev. The first of these is identical with the Sitald Mold of the Hindus, is- 
located in almost every village and is worshipped when children are attacked 
with small-pox or with cough and cold, and also when cholera is raging. The 
worship of the Ndndario Dev and the Simdlio Dev is performed, the first when 
corn shoots up from the ground in the rainy season, and the second when it 
ripens. The Vdgh Dtv is worshipped by many of the Forest tribes; but the mode 
differs with the tribes. The Kokan4s and the Y4rlis engrave an image of a tiger,, 
cock, parrot or sarribhar on a wooden post, erect it on the spot where any animal 
has been killed by a tiger, and then worship it on the 1st day of the bright half 
of the month of Shr^vana., The Gamatadis worship this deity fifteen days later ;■ 
they make a man, covered over with a’ black woollen blanket, bow down before the' 
Vdgh Dev ; he is then made to. go round it seven times. All the while the men 
about him keep on slapping him on the back. At the seventh turn when he runs' 
towards the forest, the children of the town throw big claybaUs on him and then 
run after him and bring him back. After that, all the people there assembled' 
partake of food and drink, and then disperse. The Chodhards and the Yasdvds 
worship this deity in the same way generally, but with some slight modifications. 
The Bdri Dev is the name given to a wooden pillar painted red and posted at the 
opening end of' a cart-road between two hiHs ; and is worshipped- once- in the year;. 
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100. Besides these deities, there are special deities for. particular tribes. Special deities. 
The first of these is the Magar Dtv (alligator god) of the Diiblds, the Chodhards, 
the Vaslvds and the Kukaiuis. It is worshipped once m a year to avoid injury 
from alligators to men and animals and also as a preventive against illness. 

This deity is found only in isolated places under a roof and is merely a piece of 
wood, somewhat resembling an alligator and propped np on two posts. Another 
is the PaUili Dev, of tho GnviUU, made of a wooden piece with the engraving of 
a man or an animal on it and bnried in tho ground with the engraving upwards. 

It is worshiiipcd whenever .any epidemic is waging among them. Besides these 
iwo, ihnro arc female deities for almost all tribes, c. <7., the J/oVd for tho Chodharas, 
the Khvditjiir for tho Bhils ; the d/ort Mala and tho Kali, -a Mata for tho Dublds, 
iho Bhairani for tho Dhodias and the Ndyakds, and the Hcta Mogrid for the 
Vasdvtis in the Songhad hills. Again, tho Dublds adoro the Pir-hdpji; the 
Chodhards, tho Kokands and the Dhody’ds adore Uanunvin ; and the latter also 
worsliip tho Gddd Dev for obtaining bumper harvests and flic Barn'inia BJiuta 
whenever they are overtaken by any c.alamity. 

This brief account of the modes of worship of the forest tribes and the 
gods and goddo.sso.s sjt np by them shows on tho ouo hand that they retain their 
n’d aboriginal beliefs and worships, and on the other hand tluit these are greatly 
influenced by tho spirit of Hinduism. 

3. Gi;xi;r.\l Di-sTinnuTioN op PoPUL.mox by Reeigiox. 


101. Ibiving considered the religions and sects prevalent in this State, I ,, 

shall now discuss the general distribution of the population by these religions, reiieions. 
Imperial Table VI gives the distribution of each of iliese religions in the State and 
its Divisions, and Table V gives their nuinorical strength in file towns, or the 
urban areas as fliey arc c.'illcd. I ivill first ex.aniino tho distribution of these 
religions in the State and its Divisions. The total population of the State, 

1 ,952,692, is distributed according to religions as follows : — 


l| 


Hindus (uliich include SO Aryn 
SimajisU and G Bnilima Sama> 
jists) J,5fG,n93. 


Sikhs 35. 


Jains 45,200. 




s 

s 


Parsis 8,40D. 
&Ias.aIin!in5 165,014. 
Chnstians 7,G91. 
Jews 8. 

Animistics 176,250. 


From tboBO figures w’e find that the Hindus preponderate, being over . 

<9 per cent, of the population. It ivill appear further on that many of the Hill 
and Forest tribes, which were included at the last census in the Hindus, have 
been separated and classed as Animistics. 

102. In order to convey an adequate notion of the followers of each reli- Qf 

•gion, it is necessary to know the percentage which each of them bears to the thepopniation. 
total population 5 or, the proportion per 10,000 of the population, i.e., supposing 
the total population to be 10,000 souls, to determine how many would go to each 
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religion. When ■ thus ' distributed, we find that in the entire State there are 
7;922’36 Hindus, 0'19 Sikhs, 247*30 Jains, 43'06 Parsis, 845'06 Musalmans, 
39*39 Christians, 0*04 Jews, and 902*60 Animistics to 10,000 of the populationu 
■h. I. Col. 8 . The ratio of Jains to Hindus is 1 : 32, {.e. there is one Jain to 32 Hindus. The 
Parsi population numbers one-fifth of the Jains. The Musalmans number about 
•one-ninth,, and the Animistics one-eighth of the entire Hindu population. The 
Christians show an abnormal increase in this census, and their proportion is raised 
from 2 in 1891 to 39 pei* 10,000 of tho population. The reason for this seems to 
be that a large number of orphans left uncared for and famished people were con- 
verted and baptised in the last two famine years. The followers of other religions 
are too insignificant to call for any remarks. 

mparistm 103. We shall now compare tho present numbers of these religions and 

-'Lb the earli* , . , i . . * ? • i i 

I Censuses ; then*- propoi'ttons per 10,000 with those of the previous censuses. As desired by 

= . a percent- the Census Commissioner, I have given the figures of 1872 ; but they are not 
reliable and the figures of some of the religions are not available. However, given 
as they are, they may he taken for what they are worth. Before proceeding far- 
ther it would be convenient to dispose of the minor religions, which either do not 
find a place in the present census or whose number is too small to allow of any 
3ttb I— 1 ; 10 — 16 , inference being drawn from a consideration of their variations.. There was re- 
turned inly one Buddhist in 1891, and in the coliimu for “ others,” there were 
others." only two persons. These do not find a place in the present Imperial Table VI 
and the columns for them have been omitted .; and so they show a decrease of 
100 per cent. The Jews, also, have fallen from 36 in 1891 to 8 in this Census ;. 
and so they show a decrease of nearly 78 per cent. Of the minor religions, there- 
are three others, the Sikh and the two Samajists, the Arya and the Brahma. 

Arya and 104. The Arya Samajists find a place in the Table for religions for the 

jists. ' first time. The numbers of the Brahma Samajists for the two decades are iden- 

Sikhs. tical, and therefore, show no variation. The- Sikhs show an increase of 27 souls 

over 1891, or are 3^- times greater than their original number. They were not 
returned in the earlier periods. The figures for the two Samajists have been 
shown among the Hindus. 

MainReii- 105. We shall now deal with the. main religions — Hindu, Jain> Zero- 

gicns. , , ^ ^ ° ^ 

astrian, Musalman, Gbriatian and Animistic. It will appear that of these seven 

religions, three, namely the Animistic, the Christian and the Parsi, show an in- 
crease ; the number of the first named being nearly 6 times higher and that of 
the second 12 times higher than their numbers in 1891. The reason for. the- 
increase among the Christians has already been given in the preceding paragraph^ 
and that for the Animistics is not far to seek. I had remarked in my last report 
that a large part of Animistics were) included in the Hindus. If they were 
separated, still the percentage of Hindus would not fall below 80 per cent. 
* Castes returned in lieu of religion ’ are those Hill and Forest tribes who have 
no religion to state, and who, as is the rule with them", have mentioned their 
castes instead of religion. Their religions belief is “ Animistic.’’* Thus their- 
number was understated in- 1891. Nearly 70,000 of thefse- people were returned 
as Hindus, as mentioned in the report of that year. If these 70,000 be added 
to the number of the last census, the total would come to 99,854 ; and the real, 
variation would be +76,386 or 43- per- cent. Even with this addition,' this 
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sliows an abnormal growlli. Much of it may bo due to other defects in the pre* 
vious enuinoration. They show a similar increase in nuinberi namely, of 74,728 
over ilie figures of 1881. 

lOB. The Parsi jiopulalion has slightly increased in number, by 203 Zoroastrlans-, 
souls, or 2*47 per cent. The variation during the period 1881-1891, was + 1*08 
per cent. Tlicir total numbers being comparatively small and the increase being 
slight, no inference can be drawn. 

107. Coming now to (he religious which show a retarded growth, we Jains, 
find that the .lains havo suflbrod the least. Their percentage of variation comes 

to only — i •().'», .-nid tlio net variation during the interccnsal period is 2,042. They 
had incrc.iscd by 7'7-l per cent, during the decade previous to tho last one j and 
this gain bus now boon reduced by 3'75 in the figure of percentage. The net 
vart.-ni'in during tho period lSSl-1901 is an increase of 1,.372 souls. Tho figures 
for the earlier ]«;riod are not avail.ab)e. The Jains arc well-to-do and have con- 
soqtiontly sufibivd less in comparison with tho population of other main religions, 

108. Xc.\t in order come the Musnlmans. Their decrease over 1891 is Mosaimans. 
of 2.‘5,72t) souls : (he net decrease during the period lSSl-1901 comes to 9,966 

and that during 1ST2-1901 to 2,831. Their percentage of loss is 3 times higher 
tljan tliat of the Jains, but 2;J times less than that of the Hindus. In the per- 
cenuigt? of variation (his religion had gained 4*23 percent, during 1872-1881 
and 7’S1 per cent, more during 1881-1891. Jlut during the past decade not 
«tnly was tlie gain of 12 in (ho percentage wiped off, but it has decreased by '5 per 
cent, over tho figures of 1872. 

109. IVc now coino (o the Hindus, who form tho main bulk of the popu- Hindus, 
laiion, nearly SO per cent. It will appear that the present Hindu population falls 

short of tho number in 1891 by 5il0,570 souls, or 27*63 per cent. Thus, the 
greatest loss falls to the siiaro of the most promiuout religion. This number is 
grc.ator than the net decrease of population, namely, 462,704 or 19* 15 per cent. 

Thus, in the porceiitagc of decreaso, the Hindus fall lower than the general de- 
c*rc:iso by nearly 8*3 per cent. The net decrease during (ho period 1881-1901 
ooines to .30.3,870 and. that during 1872-1901, to 235,270. The gains of 15*37 
j)er cent, during the period 1881-1891 and of 3*96 per cent, during 1872-1881 
Jiave been wiped oil, and there is presented a loss of 8 per cent, over 
-''Jw first of censuses. Tliis loss appears, at first sight, to be very striking. 

/'"is can bo prfrily oypiained, as has already been said above, by the 
^^nmistics having l)acn classed with tho lliadus in the previous enumerations, 

I)’ mistake. It is mentioned in the Census Report of 1891 that owing to 
this mistake the numbers of Auimistics had fallen by about 70,000 from 
liia ennineraled in ISSl. Tlio figures for tho Hindus wore thus overstated in 
18&1, by nearly 70,000. Deducting this number from the figures for the 
Him'.us at tho last census, the variations come to 520,576. The gain in the 
Christian and consequent loss in the Hindu population must also be taken into 
account. As has been said above, 7,045 souls were taken to the fold of Christi- 
anity, by the Missionaries during the famine years. The net variation then comes 
to 513,531, or nearly 26 por cent, Perha*,js, a still greater deduction should be 
made from the numbers of Hindus for 1891 and credited to the Auimistics ; 
because the numbers of the latter were so high, as 101,522 iu 1881. - la this 
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connection, I may repeat here the remarks I bad to. make in my last report : — 
“ In 1872 the Aboriginal classes of this State were sh’ewnas Hindus. In 1881, on 
the distinction being pointed out, a large number, though still less than a fourth 
of the real strength, was returned as Aborigines ; and in 1891, again, on the 
Enumerators being instructed to take down the particulars exactly as dictated to 
them without exercising their own judgment, almost all are returned as Hindus ; 
a very small number only coming under * castes in lieu of religion. ’ It appears 
that all who were unable to define their creed were put down as Hindus ; the 
tribal gods being mistaken for the orthodox ones. Referring to the caste returns 
of 1881, I find that there were 648,081 persons who could be classed as Abo- 
riginals ; of these only 101,522 or less than 16 per cent, have been returned as 
such in the table of religions ; the rest 546,559, or more than 84 per cent,, are 
returned as Hindus. But in the present Census the disparity has become still 
more striking ; for, out of 724,080 Animistics by tribes, only 29,854 (or about 4 
per cent.) have been returned as Animistics by religion ; 694,226 (or nearly 96 
per cent.) being returned as Hindus by religion." Hence it is that the numbers 
under ‘ Hindus’ and ‘ Aborigines,* or Animistics (as they are to be called now) are 
varying ; and any remarks on their decrease and increase are out of place. 

110. It might solve the difficulty in a way by taking collectively the figures 
of Hindus and Animistics for all the Censuses. We then find the numbers to be 
1,789,720 for 1872, 1,954,490 for 1881, 2,167,422 for 1891, and 1,723,242 for 
1901. The decrease, then, over the previous Census figure would be 444,180 oi 
22 '6 per cent. Even this is higher than the general decrease percentage by 3 per 
cent. The reason is that the large Hindu agricultural and labouring population 
had suffered most in the two years of famine. The net decrease over the c.ombinecl 
population of 1872 would be 66,478 only, or 3*7 per cent, 

111, Taking the proportion per 10,000 we have for 8,849*96 Hindus in 
1891, only 7,922*36 in 1901 ; the proportionate variation being — 927*40 ; on 
8,479*93 of 1881, the variation is — 557*67, and that on 8,891*56 of 1872, — 969*2. 
Thus the proportionate loss is the greatest during 1872-1901, and the least during 
1881-1901. The proportions of Jains per 10,000 of 'the population in 1891 and 
1881 are 208*38 and 213*81, respectively ; and the proportionate variations come 
to -h38*92 over 1891 and to -f 33*49 over 1881. It wUl thus he seen that the Jains, 
although they show a decrease in number over the total- population of lldh 
by 4*05 per cent,, proportionately show an increase as compared with the t(tt 
population, in both the intercensal periods. They have thus gained in proportilor 
over 1881 and still more over 1891. The thriving condition of a majority of the^aij 
who are traders, hankers and jewellers, accounts for this increased proportion, 
The Parsis show proportions of 33*97 and 37*15 per 10,000 of the populatioJ in 
1891 and 1881, respectively. The proportionate variation thus comes to +9*09 /and 
-1-5*91 over 1891 and 1881, respectively. It is needless to repeat the reasoiis for 
these increased variations, actual as well as proiJortionate, which have already E^eeu 
mentioned before, The Musalmans also show a proportionate increase in variation 
per 10,000; the figures for them being 846 *06 as against 781*40, 800*82 and 
837*43 in 1891, 1881 and 1872, respectively. The increased proportions of 
variations among the Animistics and the Christians need ho further remarks ; 
for, their variations do not allow comparison o-wing to exceptional circumstances. 
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4. Distribution of Religions by Natural Division and Districts. 

312. Passing on to the Distribution of reKgions, \re find that out of evety proportions 
10,000 Hindus distributed over all the Divisions of the State, Amreli has 971-07, ?IShrdi^oL 
Kadi has 4823-2, Baroda has 2864-69, the City has 522-52, and Navsari Hindus, 
has 818-52 Hindus. These figures, Tvhen compared with those for the years 
1891 and 1881, indicate that Amreii, Kadi and the City are more favourably 
situated than their sister Divisions of Navsari and Baroda ; since the former show 
a proportionate increase of 238*55, 168*81 and 92*44, respectively, over 1891, and 
of 284*96, 3*79 and 68*94, respectively, over 1883, whereas the latter show a 
decrease over both the years, viz., of 45*38 and 454*52, respectively. This in- 
crease in the former and decrease in the latter lead us to infer that the Hindus 
have iost less in the first set of Divisions than in the latter, as compared with 
other religions. 

Out of every 10,000 Musalmans similarly distributed, Amreli possesses idosalmans. 
1198*14, Kadi 3372*08, Baroda 2749*95, the City 1137*48 and Navsari 1542*35 
persons. A comparison of these figures with those for 1891 and 1881 discloses 
that Amreli, the City and Navsari herein show a proportionate increase of 99*17, 

31*25 and 256*98, respectively, over 1891, and a similar increase of 179*91, 43*13 
and 227*40, respectively, over 1881 ; and Kadi and Baroda show a decrease over 
both, viz., — 255*30 and 122*10 over 1891 and 240*05 and 210*39, respectively, over 
ISSl. The inference to be drawn from these facts is that the Musalmans have 
suffered less in the former Divisions than in the latter as compared with other 
religions. 

Out of every 10,000 Jains distributed as said above, Amreli has 676*54, jains. 

Kadi 6506*94, Baroda 1791*26, the City 469*25 and Navsari 556*01. A comparison 
of these figures with those for 1891 and 1881 discloses that the Divisions of 
Amreli, Baroda and Navsari show a proportionate increase of 112*29, 17*44 and 
122*49, respectively, over 1891, and of 146*98, 27*49 and 199*19, respectively, over 
1881, whereas that of Kadi and the City show a decrease of 229*73 and 22*49 
over 1891 and a decrease of 369*64 and 4*02 over 1881. This fact leads to the 
inference that the Jains have suffered less in the former than in the latter Divi- 
sions as compared with other religions. 

Out of every 10,000 Christians distributed in a similar manner, there are Christians. 
78*01 Christians in Amreli, 31*21 in Kadi, 8'328*50 in Baroda, 1006*37 in the City 
and 55*01 in Navsari. A comparison of those figures with those for the years 1891 
and 1881 shows that there is an increase of 7946*15 and 7829*80, respectively, in 
Baroda, and a decrease in all the remaining Divisions among Christians ; from 
which fact it can be inferred that in the Baroda Division there is an abnormal 
increase, reducing thereby all other proportions, and the reason of it has already 
been assigned. 

Of every 10,000 Animistics similarly distributed, there are 5*33 in Amreli, Animistics. ■ 
79*94 in Kadi, 2052*94 in Baroda, 30*37 in the Cify and 7831*72 in Navsari. A 
comparison of these figures with those for 1891 and ISSl shows that there is an 
increase of 5*33 in Amreli over 1891 and ISSl both, and of 3329*81 in Navsari 
over only 1891. In the latter, there is a decrease of 1163*08 over 1881. It also 
shows that there is an increase of these people in the City of 27*06 over 1891 and 
of 29*68 over ISSl ; hnt Kadi shows a decrease of 316 over 1891, and an increase 
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tlio City. The Christian religion has gained in Baroda and lost in all the 
remaining Divisions of this State. The Anitnislics have gained in Amreli 
and Navsiiri and lost in Kadi, Baroda and the Oil}'. Lastly, the minor religions 
have gained in Amreli and Kadi, and lost in the other Divisions. 

Taking these figures in another way, wo find that Amreli has gained in 
the Hindu, Miisalman, Jain, Animistic and minor religions, and lost only in 
Christians; Kadi has gained in tho Hindu and minor religions, but lost in the 
Mnsalman, Jain. Christian and Animistic religions. Baroda has gained in the 
Jain and Christian religions, bat lost in tho Hindu, Mnsalman, Animistic and 
minor religions ; the City has gained in the Hindu and Mnsalman religions, but 
lo.st in the Jain, Christian, Animistic and minor religions ; and Kavsari has 
gained in tho Mnsalman, Jain and Animistic religions and lost in tho Hindu, 

Christian and minor religions. 

lir». Looking to tho percentages for Divisions, we find that the 
ago of Hindus Is tho highest, 80*30, for the Kadi Division, and lowest, *12*14, for religions in 
Navsiiri ; Amroli has S0‘G2 and Baroda 82*02 por cent, of Hindus on tho total g,,!, ^ 
]iopnlation. Tho Kavsari jicrccntagc for Hindus falls exceptionally very low, 
becanso tho pojmlation in tho rural areas mainly consists of the Auimistics. Tho 
I'orosi trilx'.'j arc obviously by far the most mimerons in Kavsiiri, 45*0,5 per 
cent. ; 6*7 per cent, in Bartda ; a little mote than ^ per cent, in the City, and ati 
insignificant |x'rcent:igo in Kadi atul Amroli. Next in order are the MuSiilmans, 
v.*ho bo.ar tho highc.st percentage, 18*08, in the City, and lowest, G*67, in tho Kadi 
Division, to the total population of each. In the Amreli DivisL*-!, the Mnsalmans 
are a little less than 1 por cent,, and in Baroda .and Navsiri a little less than 
per cent, of the Divisional numbers. The Jains fell' ‘W next in crJi r. They 
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The third in order come the double or parallel lines representing the Musal- 
mans. They are the highest for the City and the lowest in Kadi. Between these 
two extremes this double line takes its start in Amreli and thence runs downward 
till it comes a little below 7 in Kadi. From this point it rises between 8 and 9 
per cent, and runs evenly between the Divisions of Navsdri and Baroda. After 
reaching its climax in the City it comes again to the level for the whole State. 

The fourth in order is the dot and bar line representing the Jains, 
which is highest in tho Kadi and lowest in the KavsJiri Division. It takes its 
start in the Amreli Division from 2 per cent, and after a rise and fall in the Kadi 
and Navs^ri Divisions, respectively, goes on ascending step by step in the 
Division of Baroda, . the City and also in the State ; it stretches between 
2 and 4 per cent. 

The other religions are too insignificant to be clearly shown in the dia- 
gram, except that the Parsis in the column for Navs4ri represented by dots 
show superiority there to all the rest of the Divisions 5 in Navsdiri these people 
are between 3 and 4 percent. The curve line represents the Christians; but 
their small numbers do riot call for any remarks. 

117. Comparing these percentages with those of 1891, we find that 
Amreli shows a decrease of 0‘28 and of.0*ll over the percentages of Hindus and 
Musalmans in 1891, respectively ; but an increase of 0‘30 among Jains, of O’OOS 
among Parsis, of 0’03 among Christians, and of 0*5 among ‘ Others ’ over the 
percentages of 1891 for these religions on the total population. The loss in the 
Hmdus is greater than that in the Musalmans. Kadi shows a decrease among 
Hindus and Christians of 1*17 and 0*001, respectively, but an increase among 
Musalmans, Jains, Parsis, and Animistics of 0*42, 0*67, 0*007 and 0*07, respectively, 
over the percentages of 1891. The loss of Hindus in Navsdri is compensated by 
a comparative gain of 41*75 in the percentage of Animistics. This Division also 
shows an increase among Jains, Parsis, Musalmans, Christians and others ; among 
Jains and Parsis the gain in percentage is identical, 0*20 for both ; the increase 
in the percentage of Muslamans is 0*87, and it comes to 0*007 and 0*005 in the 
percentages of Christians and others. Baroda shows a decrease of 6*76 over the 
percentages of Hindus in 1891, but an increase of 1*10, 0*33, 0*002, 1*25 and of 
4*53 for the Musalmans, Jains, Parsis, Christians, and Animistics, respectively, 
over the percentages of these religions in 1891. The City also shows a decrease 
in the percentages of Hindus, but an increase in the rest. The loss in the per- 
centages of Hindus is 1*09, whereas the gain comes to 0*15 in the percentage of 
Musalmans ; the percentages of Jains and Parsis are identical ; and the 
Christians and ' Others ’ have gained 0*26 and 0*5, respectively, over the figures 
of percentages of the respective religions of 1891. Leaving the City out of con- 
sideration, the Natural Division Baroda as a whole shows a decrease of 9*68 over 
the percentage of Hindus in 1891, but an increase of 0*61, 0*41, 0*09, 0*3, 8*21, 
and of 0*0003 over the percentages of Musalmans, Jains, Parsis, Christians, 
Animistics and others in 1891, respectively. Summarising the results, it will 
appear that there is a loss throughout in all Divisions among Hindus, and a gain 
also throughout in all Divisions among the Jains, Parsis, and Animistics. All 
the Divisions except Amreli show an increase in Musalmans ; and, except in 
Kadi, there is an increase among the Christians everywhere. 
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IS. It would bo interesHng to give the percentages of all religions on British 
the total population, and- of the males and females bn the total male and female crap™red. 
populations of all religions, in the Baroda territories and in British Gujarat, for 
1831, 1891 and 1901, This will servo to show the variation in everj religion, 
total and by sexes, here and in British Giijardt, and also to form a comparison. 

In this State, the jjorconfage of the Hindu religion has fallen from 88'5 lo 79-22, 
and also in the British Gujarat from 86*2 to 84-o. The cause for the decrease is Snb b. 
obviously the same for both, and the cause of a comparatively greater decrease 
in this State is the more accurate enumeration of the Animistics this time. This 
will bo soon by comparing the percenla^es for the aboriginal tribes, which are 
higher in this State by more than 7 per cent, than those for the same 
tribes in British Gnjardt. If the percentage for Animistics be taken as 
given in the Last report, 1-24, and the e.xcess percentage be added to the per- 
centage of tae Hindu population, the latter avould show a percentage of 87, which 
is higher than that of British Gujarat. Tho Musalmans in this State fall short of 
the samo creed in British Gujanit by one in respect of their percentage, since it is 
S-45 in this State as against 9-41 in British Gujanat. This is compensated for by 
the Jains having one per cent, more in this Slate. Tlio percentages for the Parsis 
and Christians are higher in British GujnrU; 0*G1 there as against 0*44 here for 
Parsis, and 2*10 as against 0'39 here for Christians. Among the Christians there 
are some European officers in the (uutonmont ; tho Goanese, who are in the State 
Band service, and tho converts in the Pet lad Mahals, a few Europeans or Eura- 
sians in tho Railway service, and a few in tho State Military service and other 
Dopaninents complete tho list, 

119. Comparing tho numbers of individuals professing other religions Numbers of 
lo 100 Hindus, we find that for ever)’ 100 Hindus there are 26-21 persons belong- professing- 
ing to all other religious now as against 12-99 in 1891, and 17*96 in ISSl ; that tolOO HiiSn^ 
is, what the Hindus had gained in 1891 has been now taken away. The same is 

their fate in the British Gujar.-ii Zilias ; but in spite of this similarity there is a 
differenco, v:z., that the Hindus in this State hai gv-iiued 5 per cent, in 1S91, but 
have now lose 14 per cent., whereas in the British Zilias of Gujarat they had 
gained 12 per cent, in 1891, but have now lost 6 per cent. In other words, what 
was our gain in 1891 has bcea their loss now, .and what was their gain in 1891 
has almost become our loss now. Again, the total variation between ISSl and 
1901 is still more against Baroda ; because the Hindus have lost in this State 
now 9 per cent, over ISSl, whereas in the British Gnjarat Zilias they hare still a 
gain of 6 per cent. This loss has been inflicted upon the Hindus by a propor- 
tionate rise in all other religious and au excessive rise among the Animistics. 

120. Imperial Table XITI gives the territorial distribution of the Chris- Christians- 
tiau population by sect and race, and Imperial Table XVHI gives the number of 
Europeans and Eurasians by race and age. It appears that the Christians have 
increased in all the Divisions of tho State, except Kadi and the City, where they 

show a decrease of 24 in the former and 36 in the latter. In Amreli. there is an snbiii 
increase of 47, in Xavsari of 19, in Baroda of 6,733 and in the Cantonment of 306. 

121. Taking the denominations into consideration we find that only two Christian 
denominations, uir., the Presbyterians and the ‘ Minor show a decrease over 1891 ; tions. 
again there is a very large decrease in the number of persons- who have not Scbin. 
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returned any denominalions. This latter fact is, I think, due to the observance by 
the Missionaries of the instructions issued to them in this behalf. The rest of the 
denominations show an increase over 1891. The Anglican Communion shows an 
increase of 6,897, the Baptist of 1, the Lutheran of 7, the Methodist of 143, and 
the Roman Catholic of 106. 

Viewing this Table in another light, and comparing it with the figures for 
1891, we find that this time there are 91 Europeans as against 152 in 1891, thus 
showing a decrease of 61 *, 57 Eurasians as against 108 in 1891, thus showing a 
decrease of 51 •, and 7,543 Native Christians as against 386 in 1891, thereby 
showing an increase of 7,157. Thus the total gain to Christianity in this State 
comes to 7,045. It has already been said that this large increase is due to the 
efi’orts of the Missionaries in collecting in their folds the distressed people and waifs 
of the famine. Many persons when they had no means of sustenance abandoned 
their children whom the Missionaries willingly took to the orphanages, which they 
bad founded in the Cantonment and other places. Many grown-up people also 
embraced Christianity on being supplied with food and work. 

122. Imperial Table V deals with the distribution of the various religions 
in towns and villages. It will appear that the Parsis and the persons professing 
minor religions, included in the ‘‘Others’* in the subsidiary Table D, preponderate 
in towns ; while the rest do so in rural areas, but in a varying degree. The 
Hindus are 23 per cent, in towns and 77 per cent, in villages. The Mnsalmans 
and Jains are 45 per cent, in towns and 55 per cent, in villages. The Christians 
are 31 per cent, in towns and 69 per cent, in villages .; and the Animistics are 5 
per cent, in towns and 95 per cent, in villages. The Parsis are 82 per cent, in 
towns and IS per cent, in villages ; and “ Others ” are 80 per cent, in towns and 
20 per cent, in villages. The excess of the Parsis and “ Others ” in urban areas 
is quite natural, having regard to iheir habits and pursuits. The adherents of 
minor religious show a very small number and therefore need no comment. The 
bulk of the population being Hindus and at the same time agriculturists, it is but 
natural that there should be a greater number in villages than in towns. The 
jircpondorance of Christians in rural areas can be explained by considering that 
the ^lissiouavios wore naturally able to make more converts among the iamishing 
villagers than among the townfolks. The Jains and the Musalmans exceed in ru- 
ral areas by about 25 per cent., if not so considerably as the Hindus ; because 
though the Jains find their business of usury and trade thriving in both, it is more 
so in the villages inhabited by poor and needy agriculturists. The Musalmans, 
who ])refcr service to trade or agriculture, find towns better suited for their pur- 
jioHCs, and hence they largely resort thither, and their niral population is only 
slightly in excess of the urban. The Animistic.'--, as their voiy name implies, arc 
strong in villages only. 

The ratio of Hindus in urban areas as contrasted with rural areas is in 
Amroli 2 to 7*0, in Kadi S’S to 39, in Baroda 5 to 23, and in Nav8.4ri 1‘5 to 6*5 ; 
tlm-: showing that the greatest ratio of town-living Hindus is in the towns of 
the Amrfli Division and the least in those of Kadi and Baroda, where (hoy are 
nlmo-il equal. The ratio of Musalmans in urban to rural areas, is in Amrcli 6*3 
to in Kadi IC‘9 to lO'S, in Baroda 8 to 10, and in Navsdri 4'S to 10‘C, thus 
-!.o-ivi!'.g that the gre.ntest ratio of town-living Musalmans is in the totvns of 
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Kadi Division and the least in those of Navsari. Amreli closely follows Kadi ; 
and Baroda immediately precedes Navsdri in this respect. The ratio of Jains 
is in Amreli 2'8 to 3’9, in Kadi 27*1 to 37*9, in Baroda 6*6 to 11*2, and in 
Navsari 3*3 to 2*2 ; thus showing that their greatest nnmber of town-Hvers is in 
the towns of the Navsari Division and the smallest in Baroda ; Kadi and Amreli 
intervene between them in the order mentioned. The ratio of the Parsis is in 
Amreli 24 to 0, in Kadi 76 to 4.2, in Baroda 46 to 78, and in Navsiri 73*3 to 16*9 ; 
thus showing that the largest ratio of town-living Parsis is in the towns of the 
Amreli Division and the smallest in those of Baroda. Similarly the largest 
ratio of town-living Christians is found in the towns of the Baroda Division and 
the smallest in those of Amreli. The greatest ratio of town-living Animistics 
is found in the towns of the Amreli Division and the smallest in those of Kadi. 

5. — Distbibution of Sects. 

123. In the earlier Censuses no information was collected on the sects sects abstract- 
prevailing in different religions ; if sects were returned, they were not abstracted 

at all. This time, in compliance with the recommendation of the Government of 
India, the special attention of the Enumerators was drawn, as has been already 
stated, towards recording sects, falling under each religion, enjoining them to 
give, in the fourth column of the schedule, religion, and below it, in parenthesis^ 
the sect which each individual professed to belong to. On receiving the sche- 
dules it was found that the instructions given to the Enumerators were duly 
carried out, and it was thought desirable uot to allow the labour bestowed on 
gathering this valuable information to be lost. The sects of the Hindus, Jains, 

Parsis and Musalmans were, therefore, abstracted with the help of a specially 
qualified staff among the sorters, and the results tabulated and compiled in 
Provincial Table VI-A. 

124. There are three main sects among' the Hindus, namely, — 1 Shaivd Main sects of 
or Smdrtha, 2 ShdJcta and 3 VaisJinava, and the entire Hindu population of 

1,546,936 souls is distributed as follows : — 

Shaivs ... ... ... ... ... ... 276,489 

Shskta ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 260,096 

y afshn sva .w ... ... ... ... ... ... 1,010,351 

Total ... 1,546,936 

It will thus be seen that the Vaishnavas preponderate and are nearly two- 
thirds of the entire Hindu population. Nest in order of numerical strength come 
the Shaivds, with less than one-sisth of the total Hindu population. The ratio of 
the adherents of Yaishnavism to those of Shaivism is 15 : 4 ; or, more closely, 
there are 79 of the former to 21 of the latter. The numbers of the Shdktds run 
close to, and are less by only 16,000 than those of the Shaivds. Taking the 
entire population of Hindus to be 1,000, we have 653 Vaishnavites to 179 Shaivites 
and 168 ShdJcids. 

125. IVe shall now examine the distribution of these sects in the Divi- Tbe three sects 
sions of the State. In doing so I shall discuss them in the. order of their 

strength, dealing first with the lowest number. Out of 260,096 Shdktas 
(131,452 males and 128,644 females). Kadi has the highest number of 
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thcm (59, .539 males and 56,735 females), in all 116,274: ; and the Gity- -the least;- 
8,832, (4,796 males and 4,036 females) ; next to Kadi comes Amreli -mth 46,968 
Eonls (23,924 males and 23,044 females), closely followed by 46,282 souls (22,998 
males and 23,284 females) in Baroda, and 4,542 less in Nayssiri, or 41,740 
(20,195 males and 21,545 females). Nowhere except in Baroda and NavsiSri do 
the females preponderate over the males. Taking the number to be 100 for the 
8tate, Kadi claims 45 per cent., Amreli and Baroda 18 per cent, each, and 
Navsari 16 per cent ; the City has only 3 per cent, to its share. 

Out of 276,489 Shmvites in the State, Kadi again stands first, having 
1.53,223 souls (78,281 males and 74,942 females) ; and Amreli last with 16,882 
(8,064 males and 8,218 females)j next to Kadi comes Baroda 48,908 souls (27,032 
males and 21,876 females)*, Navsari has nearly the double of Amreli, 32,722 
souls (10,462 males and 16,260 females); lastly, follows City with 24,754, of 
which 13,113 are males and 11,641 females. The males preponderate over the 
females throughout in all the Divisions, the disparity being more apparent in 
Baroda and Kadi by 5,156 and 3,339 males over the other sex ; in Amreli the 
difloroucc in the number of males and females is 1,354 ; in Navsdii and Amreli 
the ])roportions of males to females are almost identical, and the superiority of 
males over their partners in Amreli in respect of their actual number is more 
than double of that in Navsdri, there being 446 more males than females in 
Amreli as against 202 in NavsslrL Taking the followers of Shaivism to he 100, 
Kadi claims 55 per cent.; Baroda 18 per cent, or nearly one-third of the 
porcoutago in Kadi ; while Navsiri, Amreli and the City have for their shares 
iwo-l birds, one-third and ono-half tho percentage of Baroda, 9, 12, 6 and 9, 
rt'spcctivoly. 

Wo now come to the Vaishnavites. Of the total number of 1,010,351 
Fouls of tho sect enumerated in tho State, Kadi claims tho liighost share liore also, 
■?76,G46 (24-l,0.'i5 males and 232,591 females), and the City the least, 47,196 
(males 25, . 121 mid females 21,775) ; Baroda follows Kadi with 347,975 (males 
185,212 and females 1G2,7C3) ; next in order comes Amreli with 86,374 (males 
•l i.vSll and Gauaks -lljUGS); Navsari ranks next to Amreli, having 52,160 souls 
fuUmving 1 aiphnavi-:;m (27,609 males and 24,5.51 females). It will bo perceived 
that hero also tho males prcponclcrato over the females in all Division.s. Baroda 

a jrrfuu r proponderunce of the males over tlio other sox than tho rest of the 
Divi-iftn-i. thor<! being 19,449 more males than females ; the disparity in all tlio 


■•’.her (livi.;if>t£« ranging between two to three tliou.sand. 


Supposing the entire 
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highest proportion, A.mreli follows it closely, and Baroia has the lowest proportion. 

The proportion of the Vaishnavites is highest in Baroda and lowest in Amreli. 

But nowhere does it fall below 400. 

127. No sub-sects have been returned under SImvism or Shakbsm; but so Numbers for 
many as 32 sub-sects have been found in abstraction under Vaishnavism. The \^sbnw^m°^ 
constitution of these sub-sects has been partly dealt with already, I shall here 
supply the figures of those which return a tolerably large number of followers 
and are of special interest. Sub-sects such as Khijddpanthi^ Sdjisavdi^ Surya Minor sub-diri- 
Updsak, Apdddn, Nimdmndi or Nimdvati^ Rdmdvat Godad, Gopindlh, Santrdm, navites. 
Bhdvdds or Gariidde, TJddhahir, Ravi Sdheb, Bhagat-no-panih, Shravan 
■Pdtiodld, Vadvdld, Ldlvadid, Rohidds, Garudpanth, and Pdlam or Ajepdl are very 
insignificant. Of these Ehyddpanth, Sdji$avai and Surya Updsak, and also 
Apdddn, Kakalank, Pdticdhi, Vadvdld, Ldlvadid and Pdlan or Ajepdl are found in 
the Amreli Division only. The followers of Surya-Updsak are 402 in numbers 
(218 males and 184 females); and their proportion per 1,000 of the total Vaishnavites Snb.E. 
in the Amreli Division comes to 2*5. Pdtwdlds are 341 in numbers (175 males and 
166 females) ; their proportion calculated as above comes to 2 per 1,000. In the 
entire State the proportion of these two would come to 0*2, taking the entire popu- 
lation of the Vaishnavites to be 1,000. The followers of Pdlan or Ajepdl are 
1,037 in numbers (548 males and 489 females) ; and their proportion on the total 
Vaishnavites of Amreli is 7 and on the total Vaishnavites of the State, 0*6. The 
number of the rest found in the -Amreli Division only is below 100 for each. 

Rdmdvat Godad is found in the Kadi Division only. The number of its followers 
is 306 (males 200 and females 106) ; and the proportion on the total 
Vaishnavites in Kadi is 0*4 and that on the total Vaishnavites of the 


entire State is 0*2. Bhdvdds or Garibdds, Ravi' Sdheb, Shravan, Rohidds, 
and Garudpanth are found in the Baroda Division alone, with 109 males and 159 
females, in all 26S; 35 males and 32 females, in all 67; 51 males and 42 females 
in all 93 ; 52 males and 32 females, in all 84 ; and 38 males and 48 females, in 
aU 86, respectively. Of these sub-sects in the order mentioned above, the followers 
of Gopindth are found in a large number, 4,636, including 2,870 males and 1,7 66 
females in the Kadi Division, and onU* 15 in number (8 males and 7 females) in 
the Baroda Division. Tlie proportion of this sect on the Vaishnavites of the 
Kadi Division is 6 per 1,000, but that in the Baroda Division is not obtainable in 
any practicable degree. The total of this subject being 4,651, including 2,878 
males and 1,773 females, the proportion on the entire Vaishnavite population is 3 
per 1,000. The Santram sub-sect is found in the Baroda Division and the 
capital City. The numbers of the followers of this sub-sect in the State are 147 
(70 males and 77 females), thereby showing the proportion of 0*1 per 1,000 on 
the total Vaishnavite population of the State. The distribution of this number 
is as follows : — 33 males and 34 females, 67 in all, in the Baroda Division proper ; 
and 37 males and 43 females, total 80, in the capital City. The Uda Kabir 
sub-sect is found also in this Division and the capital City only ; as 56 males 
and 45 females, in all 101, in the Baroda Division proper, and 200 males and 190 
females, in all 390, in the City ; the total for the State comes to 491, including 
256 males and 45 females. The proportions are 0*3, 0*2 and 5 per 1,000 in 
ihe State, Baroda Division and the capital City, respectively, on the total 
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Vaishnavites of each. Bafjat-rxo-panth is met with in the JJarodn and Amrel * 
Divisions only. The total strength is 93 (52 males and 41 females) distributed in 
the tv\-o Divisions ; 30 males and 29 females in the fonner, and 22 males and 
12 females in the latter. The proportion per 1,000 on the total Vaishnavites in 
each is 0‘1 and 0*2, respectively. The sub-sect of l^nrsi'Daxm exists in the Baroda 
and Navsdri Divisions only ; the entiro numerical strength in the State being 
6,543 (3,495 males and 3,048 females). The adherents are distributed in the 
two Divisions as follows : — 2,142 males and 1,440 females, total 3,582, in 
Baroda j and 1,353 males and 1,608 females in Navs.'iri, total 2,961. Tlu* 
proportions per 1,000 on the total strength of Vaishnavites in each arc 4, 8 and 
28 for the State, Baroda and Navsari, rcsj^cctively. Tho last of the minor sub- 
sects of the Vaishnavites remaining to be dealt with is ^imnnnndi or Kirndvati. 
This sub-sect, although it has only a very few followers in tho entire State,, 
namely 164 (85 males and 79 females), is fonnd in tho three Divisions of the 
State, distributed as follows : — 33 males and 38 females in Baroda ; 45 Males and 
36. females in Navsari, and 7 males and 5 females in AmrclL Per 1,000 on the 
respective strength of the Vaishnavites in each, tho proportions are O'l, 0'2 
and 0*6 in the Baroda and Navsdri Divisions and tho State, respectively. 

128. Wo now como to. the main sub-divisions of the Vaishnavites. These 
are 11 in number and their names aro : — (1) VaUabJidehimja, (2) Sxvdmi Nardyan, 
(Zy Uddhd'VaUahlU or Praxidmi, (5) Mddhavdhdrya, (6) Bdmddsif. 

(7.) Bdmdnandt\ (8) lidmdnuja, (9) or Bdmdevpir, (10) Kahirpanthi, and 
lastly (11) Guneshpanthi. I shall treat them in tho order mentioned above. It 
may not be out of place here to mention tho deities worshipped by tho followers 
of these various sub-divisions of Vaishnavites. The first four .are tho worship- 
pers of Shri Krishna, the eighth incarnation of Vishnu, and the fifth also worshij) 
the same deity, giving it the name of B-alaji. Tho next four are worshippers of 
Shri Rama, the seventh incarnation. Tho Kahirpanthi are followers of Kabir, the 
famous founder- of the sect. He -was revered by Hindus as well as ]\Iahomedans. 
The last named, Ganeshpanthi, are tho worshippers of Ganesh or, as the deity 
passes by other- names, Ganpati or Gajan.an. 

.129. The Vallabhdchdryds number in the entire State- 183,015 (94,974 
males and 88,041 females). Distributed in the Divisions, Baroda has tho highest 
number- 65,714 (35,096 males and 30,618 females), *'.c., more than oue-third ; Kadi 
ranks next with 49,008 (24,368 males and 24,640 females), or more than one- 
fourth the total number. Amreli follows next with 36,709 (19,181 males and 
17,528' females), or a little more thau one-fifth of the total ; next in point of' 
number stands the City with 18,129 (9,742'males and 8,387 females); they are thus, 
less than one-tenth of the total number. Navsari comes last with 13,455 persons- 
of this sect (6,587 males and 6,868 females), or one-fourteenth of the total strength; 
Thus the percentages would come to 36, 27, 20, 10 and 7, respectively, for the 
State and the Divisions mentioned in the order given above. Taking the propor- 
tion of the followers of this sect per 1,000 of Jhe entire Vaishnavites in the State and 
also m each of the -Divisions, they are the highest in Amreli, 244 ; 224 in tlie 
City ; 149 in Baroda 107 in NavsSri; and 66 in Kadi-.. In the State the pro- 
portion falls to 118. In Baroda, Amreli and the City the males preponderate 
over the females,, whereas in the- rest, the females-preponderate over the other sex;. 
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130. The followers of Siodmi Kdrayan. are 90,871 (47,028 males and Swami 
43,843 females) in the entire State; the proportion on 1,000 of the total 
Vaishnavites being 69 ; here also Baroda has the highest share, 44,383, or nearly 
one-half, or 49*9 per cent. Next to Baroda comes Kadi with 15,194 males and 
13,795 females, total 28,987 or 31'9 per cent ; Amreli follows, with 4,502 males 

and 4,293 females, in all 8,795 or 9'7 per cent. After Amreli comes the City, 
with 3,195 males and 2,198 females, in all 6,086, or 6’8 per cent. ; lastly comes 
Navsari witli 2,620 or 2 '7 per cent., 1,277 males and 1,343 females. The 
proportions per 1,000 of the total Vaishnavites in each Division are 100 in 
Baroda ; 75 in the City ; 59 in Amreli ; 39 in Kadi ; 21 in Navsiri. 

131. The total strength of liddlid-Vallahhi or Prandmi in the entire 

State is 8,148 (4,391 males and 3,757 females). In the distribution in the Divi- Pranami. 
sions Kadi has the highest share, 3,354, or 41 per cent. (1,796 males and 1,558 
females) ; Barcda has 2,431, or 29 per cent. (1,348 males and 1,083 females) ; 

Navsdri has 1,381, or 16 per cent. (704 males and 577 females) ; Amreli has 
847 or more than 3 per cent. (462 males and 365 females). Lastly, the City has 
155, or more than 1 per cent. (81 males and 74 females). The proportion per 
1,000 of the Vaishnavites in the State is 5 ; and the proportions per 1,000 
'\'’aishnavitcs in each of the Divisions arc 11 for Navsdri ; 6 for Baroda ; 5 for 
Amreli ; 4'4 for Kadi ; and 2 for the City. 

132. Of the BijpantJiis, there arc 119,847 in the State ; 62,153 males and Bijpantw. 
57,694 females. The proportion per 1,000 of the Vaishnavites comes to 78. 

Looking to the Divisions, there are in Kadi 112,077, or 93 per cent., 57,723 

males ancl 54,354 females ; in Baroda 5,702, or 5 per cent., 3,316 males and 
2,386 females ; the remaining 2 per cent, aro distributed between Navsdri and the 
City ; in Navsdri 1,097, males 604 and 493 females, and in the City 971, males 
510 and females 461. In the proportions per 1,000 Vaishnavites in each of the 
Divisions they rank in the following order: — Kadi, Baroda, City and NavsKri with 
150, 13, 12 and 9, respectively. The Amreli Division does not return any • 
Bijpanthh at all. 

133. Lastly, among the worshippers of Shri Krishna remains the Md- 
dhavdchdrya sub-division, with 2,190 souls for its followers (1,212 males and 978 
females). These obtain largely in Baroda, with 1,439 (833 males and 606 females) 
or 65 per cent. ; in Navsari they are 747 in number (375 males and 372 females) 
or 35 per cent.; in Amreli they are very insigniBcant in numbers, only 4 males. 

In the City and Kadi Division, they are not returned at all. 

134. Wo now come to the second batch of the sub-divisions of Vaislinavism, Ramadasi. 
the worshippers of Bdma. Prominent among these, though small in number, is 

the sub-sect of Bdrmddsi or Bhdgvat. The followers of this sect in the entire (State, 
as at present returned, are 408 (235 males and 173 females). 3’he proportion 
of this number per 1,000 of the Vaishnavites comes to 0'2. The Dakshinis are, 
in a great measure, followers of this creed; but they at the same time worship 
Shiva and Granesh also.. Many-a-times it so happens that a householder, v/lion 
asked, becomes scrupulous as to what he should return ; more so the woman- 
folk. Many more women would have been returned as followers of lha liiimarliifn 
Panth ; but the influence of Shankar^cMrya has such a strong JwJd ihut tboy 
•prefer to call themselves Shaivites. It is also stated that a Circular v/as issued. 
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among the Chaudraseni Kayastha Prabhu Community, by the President of the 
Committee of these people assembled at Thdnd, that they should return themselves 
invariably as Shaivites. The terms Rdmadasi and RAmdnandi would again seem 
to many ignorant Enumerators to be synonymous ; the latter is more familiar to 
them. Thus it is that we find the number of the followers of this sect to be small. 
The last assertion is strengthened when we refer to the column for Rdmdhandij 
who obtain in a large number. Out of 408 R4mad4sie distributed in the two 
Divisions of the State and in the City, there are 221 in Baroda (129 males and 
92 females), or 54 per cent, of their total strength in the State ; in Amreli 52 
souls (31 males and 21 females), or 13 per cent. ; and in the City 135 persons (75 
males and 60 females), or 33 per cent, nearly. Kadi and Navs^ri do not return 
any Rdmadasis at all. The proportions per 1,000 Vaishnavites of each of the 
Divisions ate 0*5 for Baroda, 0‘4 for Amreli, and 1 for the City. 

asaanandis. 135. Of the Rdmdnandis there are 506,340 souls in the entire State.; 

262,385 males and 243,955 females. Per 1,000 Vaishnavites of the State, their 
proportion comes to 327. Looking to their distribution in the Divisions, there are 
in Kadi 243,286 souls of this creed (123,511 males and 119,775 females) ; or 
nearly equal to the number of their females in the whole State; in Baroda 197,991 
souls (103,969 males and 94,032 females) ; in Eavsari 22,687 souls (33,066 males 
and 9,621 females) ; in Amreli 32,543 souls (16,613 males and 15,930 females) ; 
and in the City 9,833 souls (5,236 males and 4,597 females). It will be seen that 
Kadi has the highest number of Eimanandis and the City the lowest; between 
Kadi and the City stand Baroda, Amreli and Kavadri, in the order of their 
strength. Taking the population of R4mSnandis to be 100 for the whole State, 
there are 48 per cent, of them in Kadi, 39*2 in Baroda, 4*5 in Navs4ri, 6*4 in 
Amreli and 1*9 in the City. Their proportion per 1,000 Vaishnavites in each of 
the Divisions are 326 in Kadi ,447 in Baroda, 179 inNavs4ri, 217 in Amreli, and 
122 in the City. 

iatttannjas. R^mdnujas are 18,060 in number in the whole State; 9,869 

males and 8,191 females. The proportion per 1,000 Vaishnavites being 12, their 
distribution in tho Divisions is as follows : — 3,290 souls (1,682 males and 1,608 
females), or 18*2 per cent, in Kadi ; 3,106 souls (1,823 males and 1,283 females), 
or 17*2 in Baroda ; 3,092 souls (1,682 males and 1,410 females), or 17*1 per cent, 
in Amreli ; and 8,572 souls (4,682 males and 3,890 females) in the City, or 47*5 
per cent, Navslri does not return any Rdm4nnja at all. The proportions per 
1,000 of the Vaishnavites in the Divisions are 4*4, 7, 21, and 106 in Kadi, Baroda, 
Amreli, and the City, respectively. 

Ganoshpanthi. 137. We now take the Ganeshpanth first and then Bdmdevji or Bdmdev- 

Kabir^PanthL and lastly Kahirpanthi, in order. In the entire State there are 17,647 followers 
of this sub-division of the Vaishnavites, 9,423 males and 8,224 females ; the pro- 
portion on total Vaishnavites being 12 per 1,000. Looking to their distribution 
in the Divisions, there aie 12,297 souls, 6,418 males and 5,879 females, or 70 
per cent, in Kadi, where the number will be found to be the largest ; 3,842 souls 
(2,248 males and 1,594 females), or 22 per cent, in Baroda ; 740 souls, 377 males 
and 363 females, in Kavsjiri, or 4 per cent. ; 619 souls (293 males and 326 females), 
or 3 per cent, in the City ; and lastly 149 souls (87 males and 62 females), or 1 
per cent, in Amreli. Kowhere, but in the City, do the females preponderate over 
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tlio mnloc. In the order of proportions per 1,000 Yaislninvitcs in each, the Divi- 
sions rank as follows ; — Kadi 17 ; llaroda S'O; City 8; Kavsari 6; and lastly 
Ainrcli, witli O'O. 

Tlio followers of Jitimhi'i’i or JlArn'Icvpir obtain largely among (he 
nnelean oasi.ps. Of those thorc arc sonls in the whole Stale, 3,164: males 

and fomalos, Tho proportion p'^r 1,000 Vaishnavites comes to 4. They 

aro distrit'tnod over the Divisions as follows : — Kadi has the largest number, 

4,070 sonls (2..')7G males and 2,400 foniaIo«) or .Sl‘0 percent.; nc.\l in point of 
Ftronuth of those j'ooplo come? -\mroli with '.’So souls, or IG‘2 per cent.; the City 
h.as S3 sou!? (42 males and 47 fcinalr‘s)or 1*.3 per cent. ; and the smallest number, 
namely, o4 sotjls (28 males .and 2(5 ft-inales) or 0*0 per cent., is found in Baroda. 

In the matt-'r of jwoportiotts p ‘r 1,000 V:u<.hn.avites each of the Divisions, Kadi 
.and .\mr« li, has 7. In the City, tlto j'repnrtion i.s 1 per 1,000 Vaishnavites and 
in rjaiodn, tlie preportion is nf.t cibinitu’d in any integral numl.'or. 

Of the K-i^‘irjt}r,t},{f there aro in the entire State 42,620 soul?, 23,823 males 
.and 1S,S<5.3 fotnal' s. Tii*' ])ro]-jrtion p<'r 1.000 Vaishn.avites comes to 2S, This 
nt:mb -r is d:«'iril)nl-'d ev.-r lit*' Divisions as tinder : — 14,449 sonls (7,717 males 
.and 6,7.32 femnh-s) in Kadi; 18, .399 sonls (10,9.8.3 males and 7.01 4 females) in 
Paroda ; 0,391 souls (3,221 niah ? atid 3,170 females) in X.avsari ; 1,044 eou1s(572 
males and 100 l-'S? fi-n.nle.s) in Amreli ; and 2,143 .souls (1.32S males and 815 
females) in the City. Tahing the entire .strength tf this creed in this State to bo 
100, Bareia ci'n:< s first witli 44 ]*er cent, and Aniroli l.a>t vrith 2 per cent. Kadi 
cotU' s second with 31 j-ir cent., Kavsn'ri titird with 1.3 per cent, and the City last 
but one with .3 per cent. Arratiging them in the order of their respective propor- 
tions per 1,000 Vaislinavit<-s in i-aolt, wo have N.avs iri coming first with 50, 

I'lan-ua with 42 t.aking tlie second rank, and the City, Kadi and Amrcli with 
27, 19 .and 7 fellow in r.rdcr. 

13S, Of the 48,290 .Iain? in the entire State, there aro found 34,410 Sicc- Sects of the 
t'^m^aris, 9,399 DitjiinJ/Kif and 4,281 Dhundhiaf. In every 1,000 Jains we find 
that there arc 712 Sivctumlnrif, 199 Digmnh'irxs and 69 Dhundim?. 

1.39. Out of 34,410 Hivclimlnrh in the State (17,417 males and 1G,993 Distribntion in 
feniak?), thorc are 2.3,2.38 .bouIf, or the largest number, in Kadi, (12,667 males and 
12,591 feinah s), or 73*3 per cent. ; 4,798 soul?, (2,387 males and 2,411 females) 
or 14 per cent, in Baroda, thercb}' showing that the females preponderate over 
the males : 1,S31 souls, (1,013 males and SIS females), or 5-3 per cent, in Navsari ; 

1,319 soul?, (815 males and 704 females), or 4*4 per cent, in the City ; and lastly 
1,004 souls, (335 males and 469 females), or 3 per cent, in Amreli. 

Out of 9,399 Dijamlaris (4,941 males and 4,658 females) distributed over 
the Divisions, Kadi claims 5,618 souls (2,792 males and 2,827 females) or 58-6 
per cent. ; Baroda 2,483 souls (1,337 males and 1,146 females), or 25*8 per cent.; 

Kavsari 824 souls (477 males and 347 females), or 8*6 per cent. ; Amreli, 290 
souls (127 males and 163 females), or 3 per cent. ; and City 384 souls (208 males 
and 17C females), or 4 per cent. Thus Kadi has the largest number and Amreli 
the smallest. 

The Dhundhia$, 4,821 in numbers in the State, (2,399 males and 1,882 
females) are found in the Divisions distributed as follows : — Amreli having the 
largest number 1973 souls, (1,061 males and 912 females), or 46 per cent, stands 
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first ; next in order of the strength ranks Baroda with 1,369 souls, (795 males 
and 574 females), or 31 ’9 per cent.; Kadi, with 546 souls, (323 males and 223 
females), or 12*8, takes the third raukj the City with 363 souls, (198 males and 165 
females), or 8’5 per cent, follows next ; lastly comes Navsdri with only 30 souls, (22 
males and 8 females), or 0'8 per cent. 

Proportions 140, We shall now turn to examine the proportions of Swetdmharis, 

> 1,000 Jains ^ . _ . 

each Divi- Digamham, and Dhundhia$ on 1,000 Jains in each of the Divisions. In Kadi there 

are 804 Swetamharis to 179 Digamharis and 17 Dhundhias ; in Baroda the pro- 
portions stand at 555 : 185 : 287 ; in Navsdri 682 : 307 : 11 ; in Amreli 307 : 89 ; 
604, and in the City 670 : 170 : 160. 

141. Among the Parsis, there are two sects, Shehen?hdi and Eadmi. The 
number of the former is 6,010, whereas that of the latter 2,399, which go to make 
up the total 8,409 for the whole State. Supposing the total strength of the 
Parsis to be 1,000, there are 715 of the first sect to 285 of the second, or in other 
words in the ratio of 5:2. 

142. Looking to their distribution in the Divisions of the State, out of 
the total Shehenshdts 6,010 in the State, 2,717 males and 3,293 females, Navsdri 
obviously shares the largest number 5,209 ; 2,261 males and 2,948 females ; or 
86*7 per cent ; the females, as already remarked, preponderating over the males. 
Less than one-ninth or 9'8 per cent, falls to the share of the City, 537 souls, (338 
males and 249 females) *, Baroda has 98 souls to its share, (57 niales and 41 
females), or 1‘6 percent., and Kadi nearly an equal number, 96 souls, (49 males and 
47 females), or the same percentage as Baroda ; Amreli has only a small number 
of 20 persons, 12 males and 8 females, thus showing a percentage of 0*3 on the 
total Shehen?Mis of the State. 

The Kadmis number, as said above, 2,399 souls, 995 males and 1,404 
females. Herein also the females preponderate over the males. Of these 2,S99, 
the largest number must necessarily obtain in the Navs4ri Division, as being the 
first settlement of the Parsis, — 2,380 soiiIb, (984 males and 1,396 females), or 99*2 
per cent. ; the remaining 19, or 0’8 per cent., (11 males and 8 females), obtaining iq 
the two Divisions, Kadi and Baroda and in the City ; Kadi has only 3 souls, (two 
males and a female) ; Barodai 7 souls, (4 males and 3 females), and the City 9 
souls, (5 males and 4 females). 

hchenshni nurnber of Parsis to be 1,000 in Navs4ri, the prp- 

nd Kadmi per portion of Shehcnshdis to Kadmis is 686 : 314. As the absolute figures in the other 
Divisions are very small, it would serve no useful purpose to give proportionate 
ones. 

144. It now remains to speak of the Musalman sects. Among them there 
arc two well-known factions, the Shiahs and the Sunnis, having a historic welL 
known origin dating back 1,200 years and more, ever since the question of leader- 
ship on the demise of the Prophet himself. Both among the foreigners as among 
the native converts the percentage of the Sunnis is high in this State. Of the in- 
digenous Musalmans, the Khojas are all Shiahs, and also a large majority of the 
Vohoras; the others generally are Sunnis. Of the foreigners, those allied to Per- 
siariF and Mogals, are Shiahs. I have, therefore, combined the indigenous Shiahs 
Natabcr* and and the foreigners under one head, “ Shiahs and Agds.” In the entire State, out 
tbrnivisroEs.” of ^1^0 total population of 165,014 Musalmans, there are 129,508 Sunnis and 35,506 
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Slmilis, or 78‘5 aod 21*5 per cent., respectively. Out of 129,508 Sun 7 i{s, (66,170 
males and 63,338 female.s) distributed in the Divisions, the highest numbers, 
44,827 (22,790 males and 22,037 females) or 34 per cent, are found in Kadi, and 
the least 11,990 (6,203 males and 2,787 females) or 9 per cent, in Amre l i. In 
Baroda, they are as numerous as 38,449 (19,910 males and 18,539 females) or 30 
per cent. 5 in Xavsari 17,719 (8,470 males and 9,249 females) or 14 per cent., and 
in the City 16,523 souls (8,797 males and 7,726 females) or 13 per cent. 

145. I now come to the distribution of the Shiahs in the Divisions. In 
the entire State they number 35,506 souls (18,169 males and 17,337 females). 
Of these, Kadi has the largest number, 10,817 (5,461 males and 5,356 females) or 
30’7 per cent., and the City the smallest with 2,247 souls, (1,242 males and 1,005 
females) or 6*2 per. cent. ; between Kadi and the Capita] City come Amreli, 
Kavsari and Baroda, in the order of their strength, with 7,781 (4,010 males and 
3,771 females) or 21*9 per cent, in Amreli ; 49 souls less or nearly the same per 
cent. 21*7 in Navsari (3,626 males and 4,106 females); and 6,929 souls (3,830 
males and 3,099 females) or 19*5 per cent, in Baroda. 

146. In the Baroda State the following sub-divisions among the Sunnis 
"B found : — Hajratpir, Mahotiisdi and Pirnnd, in the last which are included 

Panthi, Imdmshdi, Imdmbdtpd, h'dydlcdhd, and Imdmshdh. Enquiry was 
into these sects as to their tradition, and the information obtained regarding 
has been given in its proper place in the preceding paragraphs. It is only 
'ajratpir sub-sect that largely obtains in all the Divisions ; the other two sub- 
ons being found in Baroda, Amreli and the City only. The number of the 
r in the whole State is 116,384 souls (58,685 males and 57,699 females), 
has the highest percentage 38*5 (22,790 males and 22,037 females) ; while 
that for the City is the least, 7*2 per cent., (4,401 males and 3,980 females). 
Baroda, Navsari and Amreli come between Kadi and the City, in the order of 
their percentages, with 29*7, 15*2 and 9*4 per cent., respectively. 

Of 9,469 Mahomedis in the State (5,548 males and 3,921 females), 60*7 
per cent., are found in the City (3,118 males and 2,628 females) ; 32*7 per cent., 
in the Baroda Division (2,050 males and 1,050 females), and lastly 6*6 per cent., 
or 380 males and 243 females, in Amreli. 

Out of 3,655 Pirdnds (1,937 males and 1,718 females), the highest per- 
centage, 65*5 obtains in the City, where their number is 1,278 males and 1,118 
females ; in Baroda their number being 449 males and 418 females, the percentage 
comes to 23*7 and in Amreli it is as low as 10*8 per cent., 210 males and 182 
females. 

147. The proportion of Su7inis per 1,000 in each Division is highest, 886 , 
in the City, and lowest in Amreli 606, on the total population of Musalmans in 
each; in Baroda, Kadi and Navsari, the proportions are 847, 806, and 696, respec- 
tively, on the Divisional number of the Musalmans. The proportion of the 
Shiahs need not be mentioned separately as the figures are complementary, 

148. Before concluding the Chapter, I would give here a brief summary 
of the influence of these various religions, described in the foregoing paragraphs. 
The prevailing religion in this part of India is the Hindu religion ; and it is 
•svell .known that Hinduism is as much a social as a religious institution. It has 
no doubt certain general principles of morality, niostly philosophical and mystica] 
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speculations, underlying its multifold ceremonials and observances ; but they 
require philosophical expositions also, which are not such as are comprehended by 
the multitude. An ordinary Hindu is a Hindu, not so much because he believes 
in certain dogmas (as in the case of other religions) as regards the creation, or as 
regards his own existence, his conduct of life and a hereafter, as because he observes 
and performs, or partakes in, a series of ritualistic ceremonies on domestic occur- 
rences connected with himself or members of his family, or on certain die$ mcrae. 
An orthodox Hindu deems himself superior to the other nations around him, 
because he belongs to a certain caste, and can give dinners on certain prescribed and 
acknowledged occasions to members of that caste and is himself invited to them by 
his caste people, because he receives certain religious services at the hands of the 
family I’r.lhman, because he is allowed to eat the food cooked by persons of his 
own or superior Hindu castes only, and so forth. The immediate and powerful 
effect of this religious sanctity, pervading all the concerns of life, is the influence the 
Hindu religion exercises in matters relating to birth, marriage and death, sanitation 
and vitality — matters with which a census is most intimately concerned. I may 
hero add that the subject of religion cannot fully and finally be exhausted in this 
Chapter, but that it is continued in the succeeding chapters on age, sex, civil 
condition, castes, and education ; many of the tables given under these headings 
could as well have suited this special chapter on religion. Early marriages, for 
in.^tanco, or unequal marriages and prohibition of widow remarriage, afford 
.statistics to account for a largo infant mortality, a heavy percentage of deaths 
among child-mothers, repeated marriages among males, a large percentage of 
widows, and a very small one of “ singles,” as compared with other nations. All 
these could finally bo traced to the customs and regulations which are strongly 
t'lijoiticd by tho prevailing religion. 

"We have thus soon that the predominant population is included in the term 
Iliirlu, and that tho influence of the religion pervades far into the social and 
domestic economy of life. The other main religions of India are well defined and 
sharply marked. A Mahomodan, a Christian, a Parsi or a Jew, is incontrovertibly 
such ; no one not a ilahomodan or a Christian would either call himself such or 
Ik- counted as such, except through oversight or obvious misimpresaion. But 
tlo're are many who are really not IJindus and yet would either call themselves 
Hindus or would easily bo enumerated as such. However learnedly it may bo 
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The vitality of the Hindu religion consists in the priuciiile of systematio 
subordination, which is born with his life and continues its sway till the Hindu 
lives. lioforms of all sorts are powerless against this impregnable bulwai-k ; 
for, however loud might bo tho cry for freedom of conscience, the mmd of the 
individual alone cannot act independent 1}' of the caste. 

It should not escape notice that the Hindus have also lost large numbers 
from their folds ; first from the schisms of those who did not conform to the 
orthodo.': llrahinauical form of belief, and revolted against its tyranny ; secondly, 
from a more violent and comidote disseverance, though on a smaller scale, under 
tho JIahomedau rule. No such defalcations are now possible, except perhaps 
what may be borne imjicrcoptibly yet, on tho tide of reform, the current of which 
has been set in motion b}' a philosophy and a mode of thought intolerant of 
those which established the hierarchy of tho Brahmans and supported its pre- 
ominonco by a caslo-sj'.<?tcm breaking up national integrity and union. Under 
the terror of the unsparing hand of tho conquerors, and tho uncompromising 
condition on which alone mercy conld bo extended, certain sections of the Hindus, 
no doubt, in many places, becamo converts to Islam. Perhaps a fraction may 
have voluntarily bowed to the religion of the conquerors from motives of gain or 
favour, or of obtaining livelihood. Such rapid and wholesale conversions barely 
afiorded time to alter the wnys of life and tho castc-systcnis to which the converts 
wore habituated. So long, again, as iboso conquered people openly professed 
tbeir new creed, the conquerors had no time to enquire further or to find fault 
with their domestic arrangomcnls. Thus it is that there are sections of the 
people, Musahnans by faith but observing caste distinction, and even having 
purely Iliudu and anti-Islamite ceremonies and observances connected with the 
most imjiortanl domestic events, births, marriages and deaths. In some of our 
villages it is nni only difiicult to distinguish an aboriginal, but even Yohoras and 
Slenians, from tho Hindu.'!, particularly the womau-folk. The latest movement 
among some of these classes, JIahomedans by faith and Hindus in certain rituals 
and observances, has been towards dropping the latter and assimilating themselves 
completely with tho lilahomedans ; and a demand is made to have the law, 
governing inherltanco and succession, altered. But relatively such secedei's were 
fo^Y in numbers ns compared with the thousands that imperceptibly and voluntarily 
glided into this most accommodating of all religions without the persuasive 
eloquences of preachers to convert them from without, or the struggles of any 
scruples of conscience from within. 

Intolerant of the spiritual supremacy of tho Brahmans, and chafing at 
the subordinate positions given to different castes, tho Bauddhas and Jains 
discarded tho Vedas and Yedic corcmouics, as the surest way of freeing them- 
selves from tho Brahmanical yoke and the restrictions of caste. It is now generally 
believed tliat tho Jains followed the Bauddbas and that their legends are 
founded upon the doctrines of Buddha. They are believed to be not so 
much sectarian Hindus as sectarian Bauddha's. Their practical morality, in 
spite of such terribly materialistic notions, is mamtaiuod by the considerations 
that for the attainment of tho highest happiness by entering into a more and 
more ideal stale of life they must control and conquer human passions, whieb 
obstruct and hinder the gradual ascent towards liberation. Though such are the 
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original doctrines and sucli the causes of separation from orthodox Hinduism, yet 
it is surprising to find that in Gujarat and the Baroda State, at all events, the 
Jains are seen observing caste distinctions and tolerating a priesthood of their 
own. The conciliatory sensible spirit is extended so far, that the Shrdvaks have 
castes bearing the same names as the Vaishnavds (as Shrim^lis, Porwsids), and 
taking advantage of the identical name, the Shr^vak V^ni^s give their daughters 
in marriage to the Meshri Vdni^s of the corresponding castes j the brides, under 
this arrangement, being doubly fortunate, in bowing to the old gods while they 
lived with their husbands, and in singing hymns to the Tirthankars in the Jain 
Apasaras while sojourning at the paternal homes. 

The Vohor.'ts, the Memans andKhojds have parted company with Hinduism 
anyhow ; but we have the Alomnds and the Molesaldms who have not taken the 
full stride yet ; they have one foot in each religion, and though they may not be 
called Hindus, it is equally hard to call them Musalmans. They resemble the 
Hindus so . much that were it not for their taking a part in the Moharram pro- 
cession of Tdjids"(and that too in the form of an appendix), the world outside 
would have no reason to suspect that they were not Hindus. 

Enough has been, said of the Aboriginals of this State and the difficulty 
of enumerating them. “ Aborigmal 'Tribes- of ihs-'BomBa^riRt'gj^dency’’ by the 
late Dr. John Wilson, affords, though a fragment, much interl(<sting information 
regarding the origin, religious beliefs and social habits of these/people. 
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Subsidiary Table II.— concluded. 
Disltibution of religionH hy Natural Divisions and District's. 
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Subsidiary Table III. 

Distribution of Christians by Districts, 


District. 

Knmber of Christians in 

Yaiiation; 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891- 

-1901. 

1881—1891. 

1881—1901. 

1 

a 

S 

4 

& 

G 

7 

AiureU 

iiO 

1 

13 

24 

+ 

47 

— 11 

+ 36 

••• ••• ••• 

24 

48 

44 

— 

24 

+ 4 

— 20 

sivstiiri ••• r* • ••• 

43 

24 

1 

13 

+ 

19 

+ . 11 

+ 30 

Bnrodn (exclusive of City) 

6,790 

57 

77 

+ 6,733 

— 20 

+ 6,713 

City ••• ••• ••• ••• 

774 

504 

633 

=+ 

270 

— 109 

+ 161 

Total 

7,691 

1 646 

771 

+ 7,045 

— 125 

-1- 6,920 


Subsidiary Table IV. 


Distribution of Christians by Bace and Denomination. 



Enrope.in. 

Ent.tsian. 

Native. 

Total. 

Voriation 

Percentage to total 
Christian Popu. 
lation. 

SCDOtQlQAtiOXl* 

Males. 

Females. 

< SB 

V 

*5 

Hi 

eo 

O 

'S 

B 

Males. 

1 

1901. 

3891. 

C+)or (_). 

1901. 

189L 

j - 

1 

a 

S 

4 

0 

G 

■ 

S 

9 

10 

i 

! 11 

1 

Anglican Commn- 

mOU ••• va* 

30 

24 

17 

12 

3,785 

3,206 

7,074 


4- 6,897 

91-98 

27-42- 

Baptist ... ... 

... 

... 


... 

4 

1 

5 

9 

+ 1 

o 

o 

0-62 

Lutheran, &c. 

• •c 

1 

... 

... 

8 

5 

14 

H 

+ ^ 

0-18 

1-08 

Methodist 

5 

1 

2 

5 

75 

69 

157 

14 

+ 143 

2-04 

2-16' 

Slinor Denoniina- 

tlOQ ••• 

• •• 

• •• 

■ 

I 

• •• 

• 

• •• 

10 

1 

— 10 

0-00 

1-54 

Broaliylerian 

... 

3 

■ 

■ 

7 

5 

15 

27 

— 12 

0-19 

4-18 

Bounin Catholic ... 

9 

8 

11 

10 

264 

102 

404 

298 

+ 106 

5-25 

46-13 

Denomination nol 
returned 

! 3 

7 

• •• 

! 

8 

4 

22 

109 

— 87 

0-29 

16-87 

Ckanu Total .., 

. 47 

\ 

44 

30 

I 


3,392 

7,691 



100-00 
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Subsidiary Table A. 

Tahh shomtuf Ihr. pr.rcnntages hy sexes of each Belujion in each Division. 
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Subsidiary Table B. 

Percentages of Variatim by Sexes in the Baroda State as compared 
with those in British Gujarat. 


Edison. 

Baroda Territory. 

Bntisb Gnjaxab 

Year. 

Total. 

Males. 

Benales. 

Total. 

Males. 

Ferndes. 

Hindus 

••• 

79-22 

79-5 

78-9 

84-3 

84-4 

84*1 



Obiqs 

• •• 

2-5 

2-4 

2*5 

1-09 

1-8 

1*8 



Parsis 


0-44 

0-37 

0-49 

0-64 

0-95 

0-69 











1 

^1901. 

Mnsalmans 


8'45 

8-4 

8*5 

9-41 

9-3 

9-4 



Chiistians 


0-39 

0-42 

0-37 

2-10 

2-1 

2-6 



Animistics ... 

«•* 

9-03 

8-8 

9-2 

1-56 

■ 


J 



Eindns 


88-50 

88-86 

88-32 

86-20 

86-50 

85-95 

•«! 


2-09 

2-05 

2-12 

2-12 

2-08 

2-16 

l?&Tdl3 ••• 


0-34 

0-29 

0-40 

0-55 

0-50 

0-60 

Ensalmacs 


7-SO 

7-75 

7-88 

10-01 

9-83 

10-20 

Christians 

••• 

0-03 

0-03 

0-02 

0-15 

0-21 

0-13 

Aboriginal Tribes 


1-24 

1-21 

1-26 

0-94 

0-93 

0-95 

Others 









>1891. 


Hindus... 



84-80 

85-12 

84-45 

78-66 

79-24 

78-04 

Jains 


« »• 

2-U 

2-09 

2-19 

2-29 

2-25 

2-33 

Parsis ... 

• •• 

• • • 

0-37 

0-32 

0-42 

0-57 

0-52 

0-63 

Ensalmans 

••• 

• •• 

8-00 

7-89 

8-15 

10-35 

10-15 

10-57 

Christians 

••• 

••• 

0-03 

0-05 

0-01 

0-12 

0-13 

0-09 

Aboriginal Tribes 


4-65 

4-53 

4-78 

1 

8-00 

7-70 

8-33 

Others .. 

• •• 

i 

... 

! 

0-01 


1 

0-01 

0-01 

0-01 


>1883. 
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Chapteb in, 


Subsidiary Table G. 

Number of Indtvid^tals Professing other Peligions to 100 Hindus. 


Babosa Teeeitobt. 


Bbitish Gbjabat. 


Bdigion. 

ISOl. 

1 

1S91. 

I ISSl. j 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 


1 Total. jMAles.j FcmolcsJ 

I 1 < 

Total., Males. Females 

III 1 

Total. 

1 

Total. 1 Males.j Females. 

Total. 

1 

Males] 

1 

Females. 

Total. 



s 


9-44 

2*54 

0-44 

0-07 

5‘47 

0-00 

17-96 



14 

15 

11-87 

13-16 

2'Ol 

2-91 

0-70 

0-73 

0-14 

0-14 

1-11 

10-17 

0-01 

0-02 

B 

27-13 


Subsidiary Table D. 

DisiriluU’on of 10,000 of each Beligion into Urban and Bural. 
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Religion, and 
Religious Sects. 


Subsidiary Table E. 

Se(As of Hindus, Jains, Parsis and Musalmans and Sub-divisions of Vaishnavism and Sunnis. 



Scots op Hii^ncs. 

Shaivn. | 

Sh&kta. 

DISTRICTS OR DIVISIONS 
AND CITY. 

m 

Hales. 


Proportion 
per 1,000 
Uindns. 

Persons. 

1 

Males, 

Females. 

1 

Proportion 
per 1,000 
Ilindns. 

1 

a 

^ 1 


D 

C 

7 

8 

9 

Amreli 

16,882 

8,664 

8,218 

112 

46,968 

23,924 

23,044 

313 

iSkSidi ••• 

153,223 

78,281 

74,942 

205 ! 

116,274 

59,539 

56,735 

156 

Navsari 

32,722 

16,462 

16,260 

258 ' 

41,740 

20,105 

21,545 

329 

Baroda 

48,908 

27,032 

21,876 

no 

46,282 

^2,998 

23,284 

104 


24,754 

13,113 

11,641 

307 

8,832 

4,796 

4,036 

109 

Total .. 

. 276,489 

143,552 

132,937 

179 


131,452 

128,644 

168 


DISTRICTS OR DIVISIONS 
AND CITY. 

Seotb of Hicscb. 

Bcb-Divibioss of Vaibhkavism, 

Vaishanava, 

Vollabhuchdrya, 


Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 
per 1,000 
Hinuos. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 
per 1,000 
Vaiebna- 
■sites. 

10 

11 

la 

IS 

14 

16 

16 

Amreli ... 

• •• 


86,374 

44,811 

41,563 

575 

19,181 

17,528 

244 

Kadi ... 


1 

1 

476,646 ' 

244,055 

232,591 

639 

24,368 

24,640 

66 

Navsari... 

• •• 


52,160 

27,609 

24,551 

413 

6,587 

6,868 

107 

Earoda ... 

• •• 

•T? 

347,975 

1 

185,212 

162,763 

786 

35,096 

30,618 

149 

City ... 


• •• 

47,196 

25,421 

21,775 

584 ' 

1 

9,742 

8,387 

224 


Total ... 

1,010,351 

527,108 

483,243 

653 

94,974 

88,041 

118' 


SVQ-UlVlBIOHS OP YAIBBSAYIBM. 



S-is&mi NSidran. 

1 Bijpantbi. 

Mddbaydchdrya. 

DISTRICTS OR DIVISIONS 
AND CITY. ' 

1 Males. 

Femalies. 

Propor- 

tion 

per 1,000, 
Voishno- 
yitos. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proper- 1 
tion 1 
per 1,000 
Vaisnna- 
vites. 

Males. 

1 

i 

Females. 

Propor- 

tion 

per 1,000 
Voisbna- 
sites. 


17 

18 

19 

ao 

21 

aa 

23 

24 

as 

Amreli ... ... ,.J 

4,502 

4,293 

59 


• •• 

• •• 

4 

■ 

• •• 

••• ,,, ••• 

15,194 

13,793 

39 i 

57,728 

54,354 

150 


■ 


I^'a^sari 

1,277 

1,343 

21 1 

604 

498 

9 

375 

372 

6 

Baroda ... ^ 

22,860 

21,523 

100 

3,316 

2,386 

13 

833 

606 

3 

••• ••• 

3,195 

2,891 

1 


510 

461 

12 


••• 

• •4 

Total ... 

47,028 

43,843 

i 

59 

i 



78 

1,212 

978 

1 
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Chapter Ilf. 


Subsidiary Table E — continued. 

Sixts of Hindu?. Jains, Parsisand Musalmans and Suh-divisiom of Vaishnavism and Sumiit’ 


DISTRICT.'! OU lUVISIONP 
.\^Nn CITV. 

f 



Son-Du-iPioxs 

or Vaishnavism. 



Rniniln'-'i. 

Ruilhu Vnllnblii. 

Ramnnandi. 



Propcrlion 
jvr I, POO 
Vniflma- 
Tilc«. 

Male?. 

Females. 

Praporlion 
per 1,000 
V’nishna. 
vile?. 

Males. 

Females, 

Proportin 
per 1 , 00 c 
Vaishna 
rites. 

H 

B 

as 

2? 

no 

SI 

ns 

ns 

34 

Atnn'li ... 

31 

21 

M 

402 

30.5 


10,613 

15,930 

217 

Knili ... 

B 

••• 

••• 

1,706 

1,5.58 

4-1 

123, .511 

119,750 

326 

NV.veari 

B 

B 

• •• 

704 

077 

11 I 

13,006 

9,021 

179 

} ***i*^^iln ••• ••• 

12.0 


■ 

1,318 

1,083 

6 

10.3,959 

94,032 

447 

Cijy 

75 

no 


SI 

71 

1 

0 

“ 1 

.5,230 

4,597 

122 

T..I0I ... 

2.3.') 

17.‘J 

B 

1,301 

.3,757 

1 =1 

202,385 

24.3,935 

327 


Srn-l)ivisiosF oi* Vaipun.vvifm. 



nilmancj. 

[ Oane«h I’anth. 

1 

Rdmdcvji. 


M?Tr.:CT<OR DlVIPlO.V.s 

.\si> i in*. 

Male*. 

!Vm.lle«. 

P.'npartif.n 

j„T i.tmo 
V.nisJina. 
riti.*. 

Males. 

1 , 

|I ctnalc** 

1 Proportion 
per 1,000 
Vni«hn.a- 
rites. 

■ 

Females. 

Proportlo 
per l.OOC 
Vaish na- 
vi to*. 


mm 

SB 

37 

58 

5 ? 

40 

41 

43 

43 

Aiiin-li 

l,C.‘'-2 

1,410 

21 

87 

02 

•9 

CO 

407 

7 

Kaili 

1,082 

l.COS 

4-4 

0,418 

5,879 

17 

2,570 

2.4C0 

7 

N.a\s.iri 

... 



377 

303 

0 

... 

••• 


IlaroJa 

1,82,3 

1,283 

7 

2,248 

1,.594 

8-6 

28 

26 

•1 

City 

4,082 

.3,890 

100 

293 

320 

8 

42 

41 

1 

Total ... 

9,809 

8,191 

12 

9,42.3 

8,224 

12 

3,164 

2,934 

4 


Suii-Divibioss or Vaisiixaviem. 


msTKicTs on nivisioh's 

AND CITV. 

Kaliir Pnntii. 

Kliijadd Fantli. 

Saji SaVai. 

Males, 

Females. 

Proportion 
per 1,000 
Vnlsli na- 
vi tcs. 

Males. 

Female*. 

Propor- 

tion 

per 1,000 
Vaishnn- 
vites. 

1 Males. 

I 

Females. 

Proportion 
per 1,000 
Vai*hna- 
vites. 

44 

4C 

4G 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

.53 

Ainreli ... 


••• 

572 

472 

7 

18 

4 

•1 

29 

28 

•4. 

Kadi ... 

• •• 


7,717 

6,732 

19 

... 

... 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 


Kav.snri... 


• •• 

3,221 

3,170 

60-4 

• •• 

... 


• •• 



Baroda ... 

• • • 

• •• 

10,985 

7,614 

42 

... 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 


■ •• 

City 


• •• 

1,328 

815 

27 

... 

... 

••P 

... 

• •• 

• •• 


Total ... 

23,823 

18,803 

28 

18 

4 

• •• 

29 

28 

• •• 
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Religion and 
Religious Sects, 


Subsidiary Table E — commued. 

X-v/t i.f Ih-Mixi:-; Jaiuii, Par.d? and Mu^rdman? and Sub-divisiona of VaifJimvhm and Sunnis. 
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Chapter III. 


Subsidiai’y Table ^—cmiiinued. 

Sects of Uthdus, Jams, Parsis and Mvsalmans and Suh-dmsi07is of Vaislmavism and Sunnis. 


PISTKICTS OR DIVISION'S 
ASD CITY. 

Sui»*Divisiox or Vaisukavib-m. 

Ravi<;»Iicb. 

Slir.iTnn. 

Rohidas. 

Mntc!'. 

I'cmalc'". 

Proporlion 

lirr i,nno 

Valslin.i- 

TllCS. 

Mate.'. 

Pcmnlcs. 

1 Proportion 

1 prr 1,000 

I Vnl«lina- 

v!tC5. 

Males, 

Females. 

Proportion 
per 1,000 
Vaisbna* 
Tites. 


SO 

SI 

S2 

SS 1 

\ Si 1 

1 85 

86 

1 " 1 

88 

Aiiiroli 

• •• 


• •• 

• •• 


• •• 


• • • 

• •• 

IvnJi ••• ••• ••• 


... 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

■ •• 


• •• 

• •• 

••• ••• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

... 


• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 

35 

32 

•1 

51 

•12 

‘2 

52 

32 

•2 

Cjtv ••• ••• ••• 

... 


• •• 

... 

B 

••• 

• •• 

• •• 

• ■ ■ 

Toi.il ... 


32 

• • • 

51 

H 

Bi 

52 

32 

• • • 



Scn-I>iviFtos or Vaisiisavibm. 

1 

fiarjil I’.-xnth. 

GoptnAtb. 

Sanlram. 

DISTRICT.^OR niVI.ciOS? 
.\N'D CITV. 

Malt% 

Female*. 

rr.'portioa 
per 1,000 
VaUUna- 
vlto. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 
l>cr 1,000 
Vaisbna- 
Tiles. 

Males. 

Females 

Proportion 
' per 1,000 
■j Voisbna- 
vites. 


89 

j 90 

1 

92 

93 

1 

95 

96 

97 

Atnrcli 


• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

i 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 



• •• 

2,870 

1 1,7GC 

6 


• •• 

• •• 

Kavsnri 

• •• 

... 


... 

B 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

Haroda ... ... ... 

38 

48 

•0 

! ^ 

s 



33 

34 

•1 

Oitv ••• 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

B' 

• •• 

37 

43 

1 

Total ... 

... 

... 


2,878 

1,773 

3 

70 

77 

•1 


DISTRICTS OR DIVISION'S 
AND CITY. 




Snn-OiviEioN 

or VAISII^'AVISM. 



Uilukabir. 

Bbagnt Pnntb. 

Karsi Rard. 

5Ialc5. 

1 1 

jFcmale?. 

1 Proportion 
' per 1,000 

I Vnislina- 
Tites. 


■ 

Proportion 
per 1,000 
Vaislina. 
rites. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 
per 1,000 
Vnisbnn. 
vites. 

) 98 

99 

100 1 

1 IQl ; 

103 

103 

101 

103 

106 

^iiircli 

B 

• •• 

• •• 

09 

12 

•2 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

Iviidi ••• ••• •••! 


• •• 

• • • 

... 

... 

••• 

• »• 

• •• 

• •• 

^avsnri*«« ••• ••• 

B 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 


1,353 

1,608 

23 

l^arodti ••• ••• ••• 

TjG 

45 

1 

•2 

30 

29 

BI 

2,142 

1,440 

8 

j 

City ••• ••• ••• 

200 

190 

5 

••• 

••• 1 


... 

... 

... 

Tot.nl ... 

256 

235 

•3 

52 

41 

■ 

3,495 

3,048 

4 
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Subsidiary Table E— 

S^'^s of nindu?f JaiiiS} Parsis and Musalmans and Suh-divisions of Vaishnavism and Snnnis. 


DISTRICTS or. DIVISIONS 
ASD CITT. 

SUB-DtTlSIOXS or Vaishsatjsm. 

SSGTS OF JaINB. 

Xim&aandi. 

Swetdmbari. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 
per 1,000 
Voishoa- 
Tites. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

% 

Proportion 
per 1,000 
Jains. 


107 

lOS 

109 

110 

Ill 

113 

118 

1 

^Tnrcli •«* »•» «««^ 

7 1 

5 

• •• 

1,004 

535 

469 

307 

««« *•* 

1 

• •• 

««• 

• • • 

25,258 ^ 

12,667 

12,591 

809 

Knr?nri... 

45 

36 

•6 

1,831 

1,013 

818 

682 

T^nro^lfi ••• ««• 

1 33 

38 

•2 

4,798 

2,387 

2,411 

555 

C<iv 

••• ••• 

! *** 

... 


1,519 

815 

704 

670 

Total ... 

I 85 

! 

79 

■B 

34,410 

17,417 

16,993 

712 



Sects of Jainb, 


Digambari. 

Dhnndhid. 

DiPTuicT.*? on nivi5ioi;s 
ASD city. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 
per 1,000 
Jains, 

Persons, 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 
por 1,000 
Jains. 


114 J 

US 

IIG 

117 

US j 

119 

120. 

131 

Autn/li ••• 4«« 

290 

127 

163 

89 

1,973 

1,061 

912 

•604 

1 

••• 

5,618 

2,792 

2,826 

179 

546 

323 

223 

V 

««• 

824 

477 

347 

307 

30 

22 

8 

b 

«> f 

*1 «•« ••• 

2,483 

1,337 

1,146 

1.58 

1,369 

795 

574 

287 

r-.v 

' t • > •«« ••• 

384 

20S 

176 

170 

863 

198 

165 

160 

Total ...' 

9,599 

4,941 

4,658 

199 

4,281 

2,899 

1,882 

89 






Pr.cTS 

or Pat.? IB. 





S!;Ahen<l;al. 

Kntimi. 

.iv'D ciiy. 

IVr-wr.-. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 

p'.T 1,000 

Par-;s. 

Terjon*!. 

Males. 

Females, 

Proportion 
per l.f'flO 
r»r-ls. 


j 1:2 

! 12". 

! i;u 

i 

j irs 

13S 

137 

U>8 

139 

20 

• • «> *4* %■»* *** * 

12 

S 

! 1,000 
j 

«•» 

*«« 

• •• 

• «« 

• » ♦ - 

Xfc •»« a4« sa 

9'3 

49 

17 

J 970 

; 3 

1 

2 

1 

.30 

Niii-.-'i 

. r.,20;* 

2,201 

1 2.948 

1 8>G 

1 

j 2,3?<0 

984 

1,396 

314 

*• « • ** «*• •«« » 

57 

1 

1 93.8 

; 7 

4 

3 

C7 

'7 *'* ** 


n.’.$ 

1 219 

9 >5 

1 

0 

r, 

4 

1.5 

T. *'-* I* )' *i» 

► •«« . 1 . * 

•J.TIT 

1 ' 

1 

; 715 

, 2,399 

995 

m 

2>5 
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CnAPTER III, 


Subsidiary Table E —‘concluded. 

Seel-’! of Hindus, Joins, Parsis and Musalmans and Sub-divisions’ of Vaishnavism 

am! Sunnis. 

I Sects or Mns.iuuss. 


Sunni, 




To'.nl. 



llnjrnl Fir. 

Mahommedi. 

nlSTinCTSOl! IMVIsIOS.'S 
AND CtTV. 

lVr^n«. 

Mnlc<. 1 

rcinalcs. 

i 

1 

j 

1 

rcmnlci. 

Froportion 
per 1,000 
Musalmans. 

Males. 

1 

Froporiion 
per 1,000 
Mn^alinans. 


ISO 

ISl 

I.*;: 

ins 

)r.( 

I!i5 


13* 

13S 

Amrol! ... 

i 11.900 

(5,20.3 

i 5,1S1 : 

! 5,C1.3 

1 .5,362 

55-3 

3S0 

243 

32 

IVlldl ••• 

•M,527 

• 22,790 ■ 
1 

22,0,37 i 

22,700 

, 22,0;i7 

806 


... 

• a. 

^snrsnri... ... ... 

17,719 

.V70 

9,249 

fc',470 

9.:-r-.. 

090 


... 

... 

••• •*« •••' 


19,910 

IS, 5.39 

17,111 

17,071 

760 

2,050 

1,050 

68 

City 

1(1, .’■.2S 

S.797 

- ' 

: 

4,4C1 


446 

3,118 

2,628 

30C 

Touil ..J 

' 129, .".Ot? 1 
1 

fill, 170 j 

j (i.'l,.>.>0 j 

j .5S,fi{>.5 

; .57,099 

705 

t),d‘lS 

.3,921 

58 


Skct.'s or MvsA^v.^^•s. 





SUiSh. 



Ilr.iii!'., I .'.c. 


Kli’.jis AcS 

> rorcigners, kc. 

1 

DlSTF.ICT.s nv. mVISIOSP 
.\SD CITV. 


FemaKs. 

Fropiriion 

|.tT IjIlOU 

Mu* tiuian*. 

Fer-ons. 


Females. 

Proportion 
per l,flO() 
Musalmans. 



IS? 

HO 1 

141 

142 


U4 

143 

Amroli ... 

... 

210 

1S2 

19 

1,781 

4,010 

[ 3,771 

394 

Kadi ... 

a.. «..! 

... 

... 

• •a 

10,817 

.5,461 

5,356 

194 

Kav-^ari 

a.. aaa 

... 

aaa 

• •• 

7,732 

3,626 

; 4.106 

304 

Karoda ... 

••• «»a 

449 

418 

19 

C,929 

3,830 1 

1 3,099 

153 

City 



1,27S j 

1,118 

128 

2,217 

1.242 

: 1,005 

120 


Towl ... 

1,937 

1,718 

22 

35,506 

j 

18,169 

( 

j 17,337 

1 215 










































CHAPTER IV 


AGE, 8EX AND CIVIL CONDITION. 

SUBJECT PROPOSED. 

3? ART I-AQE. 

1, PniCMMINARY RkMAUKS. 

2. AGr>! OF Tin; PEorLn. 

PnoroRTiox? in Age Distiuhotion. 

4. Aoi : Taiiles of other Cognthies roMrAiiEU. 

5. Smoothed Age.<. 

0. Mean Aoe. 

7. CoMI’AniSON WITH THE AGE ReTDRNS OF PREVIOUS CENSUSES. 
S. Ages iiv Religions. 

H. Divisional Ratios compared. 

]0. Infants. 

11, Useful and Dependent Ages, 

a. In the State, — comparisons. 

b. In urban and rural areas. 

c. In famine and non-famine tracts. 

d. By religious. 

e. By castes or races. 




CHAPTER IV 


AGE, SEX AND CRHL CONDITION. 


Subject pboposed. 

1. "We liave in the first three chapters dealt with the numbers of people Airangement 
as a whole, with the decrease of the people in the State as well as in the Divi- Chapter, 
sions, and with their religions. General subjects these were, although individ- 
uals formed the units. We have now to deal with their age, sex and civil condi- 
tion. These three subjects are so intimately connected witlr one another that, 
for statistical purposes,' it is convenient to compile them in one table. The 
subjects of age and sex are so mixed up in many of the Census tables that, for 
easy reference, they become inseparable. In fact, sexes come in all the age 
tables ; still, the problems relating to them have sufficient importance of their 
own to require separate treatment. With this view this chapter is divided into 
three parts or sections. In the first I shall take under review the ages of the 
people, reserving the other two parts for sex and civil condition. The subsidiary 
tables connected with each of these subjects are placed at the end of each part 
in order to avoid confusion, which is otherwise likely to result, owing to the 
repetition of the numbers or alphabets in each. 


Pabt I. — ^AGE. 

1. PrELIIIIXART EEilARKS. 

2. The subject of age is the most perplexing one in India for a Census importance of 

reviewer, as the figures for ages are not sufficiently accurate to allow of at a 

vital inferences to be drawn therefrom. The important deductions that can 
be drawn from accurate returns of age are those with regard to the duration 

of life or the expectation of life at birth and at any age in any community. 

State or Division thereof, with regard to the numbers of bread-earning efiectives 
and of the dependents, and with regard to the weighty considerations of the 
education of the young and the occupation of the adult. These returns, again, 
if accurate, can explain the extent of the gaps made by famine and epidemics 
in the population returned at the previous Census. They could also furnish the 
rates of births and of relative mortality prevailing at different periods of life in 
the two sexes, and would thus enable us to draw conclusions regarding the higher 
or lower vitality of any community in the State. 

3. That State would be considered to be most prosperous where the Cz»nmstances 
average duration of life was long and the death-rate small. The birth-rate countries _con- 
requires also to be limited to the surrounding circumstances. In the healthier those of India, 
and more advanced countries of Europe, with their cold climates and immunity 

from famines and sweeping epidemic diseases, the birth and death rates are not 
onlv fairly normal, but the birth-rate is reasonably limited by prudential checks, 
and the death-rate is diminished, decade after decade, by improved sanitary 
measures. The consequence is that there is an increase in the population there 
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year by year. The population of England and Wales had increased in the 
Census of 1891 by 11*65 per cent., and during the last intercensal period it has 
increased by 12*15 per cent. But in India generally and in Baroda, as elsewhere 
in India, the circumstances are the reverse of those mentioned above. As already 
stated in a preceding chapter, marriages in India being the rule, and early 
marriages' compulsory for those who form the bulk of the population, in 
ordinary years, the birth-rate in India is very high as compared with that in 
European countries. The population of married women, at the child-bearing 
ages.(12-38), was calculated in 1891 to be 50 per cent, higher, proportionately, in , 
India than in England. It is also obvious that a large birth-rate, in a province • 
where very little or no margin of cultivation is available, is productive of much 
distress. The excessive birth-rate due to unrestricted marriages is followed by 
an abnormally high death-rate among the children. The sedentary habits and 
occupations of those who are traders and bankers and the extreme poverty of the 
proletariate are other causes tending to lower the general vitality. The insanitary 
habits of life and the unwholesome diet of the former sow the germs of epidemics 
which they have not enough physical stamina to withstand ; while the hand-to- 
mouth existence of the latter deprives them of all means to prolong life, if a delay 
in the rainfall keeps them out of field work for a short time or raises the price of 
the inferior kind of graip, which is all that supplies them poor nutrition at the best 
of times. When such are the circumstances in ordinaiy years, what would 
naturally follow in the years such as were witnessed in the decade can well be 
imagined. As observed before, a famine and an epidemic not only' kill men in 
large numbers, but doubly check the growth of the population by exercising a 
baneful influence on births. Adults of either sex having succumbed to them, their 
places as procreators are left vacant, so to say ; not only that, but the half-starved 
or debilitated survivors suffer heavily in their powers. It is very hard, then, to 
calculate to an approximate certainty the value of life in a country where the two 
necessary functions, birth and death-rates, undergo violent fluctuations. 

4. In normal years, in the natural course of things, the numbers for every 
succeeding age must grow lees and less than in the preceding age. As a settled 
thriving population develops, the births are expected to increase every year ; but 
even taking the birth-rate as constant, the numbers of those, say, in the first 
year, must lose some of them in the second year; say, a population of 1,000 may go 
down to 995 ; and to 990 in the next year, and so forth. The births remaining 
constant, there would be no other result but a diminution of numbers in each sucr 
coeding age-period. But in India, and in this State as forming part of it, this even 
flow is liable to be greatly disturbed. Ip one year the births, say, may be 1,000, 
but in the next only 900, and in the next 850, and again 1,000 after two or three 
years ; the fluctuation being due to less births owing to famine and, concomitantly 
with it, abnormal deaths owing to epidemics following or accompanying famine, 
Thus it may happen that the births, 1,000, of one year may, after 4 years, be ror 
duced to only 980, say ; but the low rate of birth in the second year of, our 
calculation, say 900, may, after 2 years, go down to 890. We can thus have 980 
as the balance for a succeeding year, and 890 only for its preceding year, a rever- 
al of the ordinary course of variation. Under this state of things, it is not 
possible to deduce frorq the Census returns any accurate inferences regardicg the 
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the probabilify of life at any age-period, or the mean-age, or any of those other 
inferences -which can bo drawn from the figures of an undisturbed record. 

5. In addition to this difficulty, there is the other equally unfortunate one of Want _ of cor- 
the want of correct birth and death re^sters, which I have already noticed. If Death Regis- 
the State records could supply us even -with tolerably accurate registers for all 

towns and villages, they would not only help us to test our census figures of the 
various ages, but would enable us to deduce many of the inferences referred to 
in the previous paragraph, to a high degree of accuracy. We could immediately 
trace to their proper causes the abnormal fiuctuations mentioned above. 

6. Another cause combining -with the above to vitiate the figures is the ob- Wrong ages, 
-viously inaccurate return of ages. It arises partly from certain reservation in 

many classes in the declaration of correct ages, even when weD-known to them, 
and, in a majority of cases, from sheer want of intelligence and from ignorance. 

It is well known that it is considered to be a mark of reproach, if the Hindu girls 
are not married at a certain age — from 11 to 14. There is no wonder, then, that 
in such public records as those of the Census, the parents would be most unwilling 
to allow the ages of their unmarried daughters to be recorded as past 11 or 12. 

Hence arises a suppremo veri for these ages. In married women, some would 
-wish, for various reasons, to give an age different firom what they may know to be 
the correct one. But the main cause of the inaccuracies lies in the extreme ignor- 
ance of the people. There are hundreds who know not how to count, particularly 
the odd and unusual numbers, and thousands more who, though they may be 
able to count, are unable to know their exact ages. I shall treat both these at 
some length further on ; and, following the scheme of the smoothening of ages 
suggested by the Census Commissioner, I shall attenipt to reduce to a possible 
minimum the inaccuracies arising from ignorance. 

2. Ages of the people. 

7. In order, however, to take aU necessary precautions, special instructions 

were issued to the enumerators to secure as correct a return of the ages as was on the subject 

of Asrot 

practicable. These instructions were as under: — 

(Translated.') " Rule 7 — Column 7 — (age). 

Enter the number of years each person returns as ha-dng com- 
pleted, and not the current year of age : you will specially see that 
only the number of years a man has completed is to be sho-wn and 
not months and days above it. For infants less than one year old, 
enter the word “ infant,” but not the number of months or days of its 
age. If people cannot tell their age, yon must remind them of some 
well-known events, e. g., famine, and such others ; and, if even then 
they cannot teU their age, you will write do-wn what you think it to 
be from appearance.” 

It is the common experience of judges in all Law Courts that -witnesses are 
most puzzled and most inaccurate as to their ages. Much therefore was, per- 
force, left to the discretion of enumerators, who also could not be implicitly trust- 
ed. The age returns are, consequently, very inaccurate, and all inferences made 
therefrom are to be received -with great caution and a large allowance. 
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in the number 
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Causes of the 
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8- The age returns for this State have been tabulated by single years for the 
entire population, instead of only for 100,000 as desired by the Census Commis- 
sioner. A glance at the table will illustrate what has been said above. It will 
be seen that this table presents a great excess in the numbers at the quinquen- 
nial or decennial ages throughout ; or, in other simple words, at the ages which are 
multiples of five. For age 10, the number is nearly 60 per cent, more than for age 
9, and 44 per cent, more than for age 11. For age 12, the number is 27 per cent, 
higher than for age 11, and 36 per cent, higher than for age 13. The number for 
age 15 is 34 per cent, higher than for age 14, and 42 per cent, higher than for age 
16. For age 20, the number is so much as 93 per cent, higher than for age 19, and 
58 per cent, higher than for age 21. For age 25, the number is again so much as 
89 per cent, higher than for age 24, and 73 per cent, higher than for age 26, For 
age 30, the number is 83 per cent, higher than for age 29, and 68 per cent, higher 
than that for 31. For age 35, the number is 70 and 61 per cent, higher than for the 
preceding and succeeding ages. But for age 40, the number is so much as 123 
per cent, higher than that forage 39, and 95 per cent, higher than that for age 41-. 
For age 50, the number is actually more than 3 times that for age 49, and more 
than double that for age 51. Ages 2, 4, 8, 12, 18, 22, 28 and 32 show more 
numbers than their immediately preceding odd ages. The number falls suddenly 
in the age-periods 33 and 34 ; but after talcing a rise in the quinquennium, it 
again falls and goes on diminishing till 39 ; and at 40 takes a leap rising higher 
than all the years of the decade. At 60, the great halting-plape of the beginning 
of old age, the number is again 3 times that of the previous age, and more than 4 
times that of the succeeding age. The same phenomenon appears at the next 
stage of old age, 70. * 

9. These inconsistencies are also marked, when we examine the figures 
for males and females separately. The male figures start with 25,043 at age 11, 
and instead of showing the expected decrease for the next age 12, are nearly 25 
per cent, higher. There is no apparent cause to account for this. The anomaly 
becomes more patent when we find that in the very next age-period, 13 years, 
the male numbers fall to 22,760, and rise in the age-period 14 by 86, and by 
nearly 40 per cent, in the next age-period, 15 : further on there is a fall in the 
numbers, at the ages 16 and 17, and a rise at age 18 by 22 per cent, of the num- 
ber in the preceding age, and a still higher rise, namely, of nearly cent, per cent, 
in ago 20 over its predecessor. Even more striking results are obtained on the 
examination of the figures for females, for these ages, and the instances can be 
multiplied as we look further down the table. 

10. In this connection Dr. Ogle’s remarks in the general Census Eeport 
of 1891, for England and Wales, maybe read with interest : — 

“ Not improbably the greater number of adults do not know their precise 
age, and can only slate it approximately. There is a great tendency to return 
ages as some exact multiples, when really a year or two on one side or other of 
the precise figure (30, 40, 50, &c.)." 

The same cause applies more forcibly in India, besides many others, for 
these eccentricities which are due, as mentioned by the Census Commissioner, to the 
native habit of counting by fours (and fives), to the influence of colloquial expres- 
sions, to notions connected with puberty and marriage, to superstitions and to 
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lucky and unluei^ numbers. Taking into consideration the unadjusted numbers, 
by single years, in 100,000 of each sex, which will serve the same purpose as the 
absolute figures, it will appear that much partiality has been shown to the ages 
which are exact multiples of 5 or 10, throughout, both among males and females. 
Up to 25 there is an excess in the ages 10, 1 6, 20, and 25. After 25, there is a 
great excess in every decennial age ; and an excess, not quite so great, in those 
ages which are odd multiples of 5, in both the sexes. Of all the ages, the highest 
number obtains in the age 10, namely, 35,073 among males, or 3,477 in 100,000 
of the male population. Excluding the quinquennial or decennial ages, the next in 
order is the number 31,121, or 3,085 in 100,000 for age 12, followed by 26,506, or 
2,628 for age 8 in 100,000 of the male population. Looking to the figures for 
females, we find that a high proportion, though lower than that of males, is 
obtained in their numbers also, in these three ages, namely of 3,183, 2,754 and 
2,572 in 100,000 of the female population. It is alleged for females that there is 
generally a tendency of the parents to conceal the ages of the girls, when they 
approach or exceed the marriageable age, according to the notions of marriage- 
customs obtaining among the Hindus. The idea for this suppression or wilfiil 
mis-statement emanates from one motive in the case of girls, returned as having 
reached the 8th year, and a contrary motive for those at 12 years of age. Among 
Hindus, and especially among well-to-do classes of persons, parents are desirous to 
see their girls married at-a tender ago. Even if, therefore, a girl is 7 or 8 years old, 
a year or two more is overstated in casually mentioning her age; and thus * 8 or 10,’ 
as the ages of such girls, becomes a colloquial expression with these parents. On 
the other hand,when girls among either the opulent or poorer classes have exceeded 
the marriageable age, owing to failure of providing a good match, ‘ irreconciliation ’ 
of horoscopes, or want of adequate means for defraying the expenses, the parents 
consider it very humiliating ; and, consequently, understate the real ages. So in 
each of the two cases the numbers crowd on the ages 10 and 12, at the expense of 
a year or two before and after these ages. But I must say that much of this 
reasoning fails to con-vince, because the same disproportion is observable for the 
boys at these ages also. On the one hand, it is true that these reasons do operate, 
to a good extent, in the case of girls ; but on the other hand, it must be acknow- 
ledged that they could not apply to boys. If a common reason is to be sought, 
it must be traced only to the ignorance of the people and the preference for certain 
numbers over others, partly through carelessness, but mostly from ignorance. 

Another tendency apparent from this table is the preference of even 
numbers, in stating an age, to odd ones. Ages 14, 18, 24, 28, 32, 38, 42, and 48, 
are instances in point, as showing figures higher than in the immediately pre- 
ceding age-periods. As forming an exception to the typical inaccuracies men- 
tioned above, occurs the case of the Animistics. It will be noticed that their 
number is highest in the age 4, viz. 3,523 males, and 3,810 females, and another 
striking anomaly is found for the ages 16, 23, 37, 38, 43, 44 and 49, where the 
numbers in each case are higher than those in the immediately preceding ages. 
Ages 39 and 49 show numbers higher than those of 40 and 50, respectively, 
asrainst the usual expectation. Age 62 returns a number which is the highest 
as compared with the corresponding numbers in any of the other religions. 

I am not sure if the enumerators are not at fault. 


Snb. 
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11. In addition to the erroneous statement of ages, attributable, as I have 
said, to general, ignorance, there is a remarkable, though uniform, irregularity 
observable in the figures for females as contrasted with those for males. For age 
5 and all ages below it, except the 1st, the numbers for girls are higher than for 
boys; and for the total 0-4, we have 97,180 boys to 99,662 girls. But immedi- 
ately after that age, the numbers for girls go on lessening, except in rare cases. 
After 40 generally, and above 60 necessarily, the numbers for females are greater. 

12. As one way .for covering the inaccuracies arising from the mention of 
single ages, quinquennial or decennial groups of age-periods are preferred for Census 
purposes, wherein these divergences are expected to disappear ; allowing a few 
inferences to be drawn with some accuracy or certainty. Imperial Table VII 
gives the number of persons at each of the first five years of life, and after that at 
each quinquennium up to 60. We will now consider how far the above expect- 
ation is realised by this grouping. The total numbers are the highest for the third 
group (10-14), followed very closely by the second group (5-9), which is followed 
by the first one (0-4). The natural and expected sequence of diminution is not 
only upset in these, but also in the fifth and eleventh age-periods. The columns 
for females exhibit irregularities for the second and fifth, ninth and eleventh 
age-periods ; but not in the third. In this respect, the females maintain the same 
order as at the last enumeration; while for males, only one of these irregularities, 
namely, of the fifth age-period, disappears. The position for the first group (0-4), 
for males is changed now by the famine, which was much more fatal to infants 
and children than to adults, by bringing about more deaths, and reducing also the 
number of infante by paralysing the procreative powers of the adults. 

3, Peopoetions in Agb-dibteibution. 


a* 13. If we distribute 10,000 of each sex into these groups of age-periods, 

of each sex. we can get the same particulars in another and a better form. In the proportions 

for total, the column for which is dropped, it will appear that the first group 
starts with 1,009 and is higher in the second by 236, and still higher in the third 
by 33. The fifth group again is higher than the fourth by 14. From that age- 
period it goes on diminishing, in steady but irregular sequence, till 390 is reached 
in the tenth group ; but the figure for the eleventh group is again higher by 50. 
ab II. Among the males, the highest proportionate figure appears for the third group, 

1,357, followed by 1,254 for the second group, and 1,036 for the fourth. The first 
group, 963, is less than all the succeeding 5 groups. From the fourth period the 
figures come in the expected sequence until the tenth group is reached ; and then 
in the next age-group it rises from 380 to 419, the fall from which to only 167 is 
very sharp. The highest figure in the proportion per 10,000 females is 1,236 in the 
second group, followed by 1,200 in the third, and 1,056 in the first group. The 
fall in the fourth group, 941, is strikingly great, when we refer to the proportions 
for the next two groups, which are 1,007 and 969, respectively. In the ninth and 


The cnases of 
irrcemlnrlty in 
afic-perlods 
dlscnsscd' 


eleventh groups, the proportions are higher by 40 and 62, respectively, as compar- 
ed with the next preceding groups of ages. The fall in the proportions of total,- 
males as well as females, in the age-period 45-50, is also very great — 41 per cent. 

14. The age-period 16-19 appears to be specially bad for females. It is 
said, and apparently with some show of reason, that this period is the one when 
women have to pass through certain physiological changes of constitution, entail- 
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ing a great mortality. This cause -vrill hold good in reference to the heavy fall 
in the group 15-19, as compared -vvith 10-14. But -we cannot rest satisfied with 
this cause alone of the sudden falling-off'. If there was, unfortunately, an abnipt 
deficiency here, and if the succeeding two ‘ ages had shown, as was in that case 
expected, decreasing numbers, we should have been driven to attach much weight 
to this cause. But we find that in the very next group the numbers again rise ; 
and where there were only 941 girls between the ages of 15 and 19, out of a total 
of 10,000 females, there are found so many as 1,007 in the very next age-period 
20 to 24, and 959 in 25 to 29. The obvious question arises, how came there to be 
66 and 18 more females in the next higher period in 10,000 of the entire female 
population. This is the case in three Censuses. These physical laws cannot be 
supposed to be active for the period of five years at one time and dormant at an- 
other. Emigration and immigration do not form important factors in this State. 

In the absence of any known causes operating to greatly reduce the births 15 
years ago, the inference to be drawn is that the numbers of females at age 15-19 
are understated. It appears from the single-age figures given in Subsidiary Table 
I, that the numbers stated for the ages 17 and 19 are obviously too low. The 
same fimlt will be found in the case of males also. In fact, the fall in the case 
of boys of that age-period is greater than for the girls. But for the age-group 
taken as a whole, there is not a great falling-off for boys. It will thus appear that 
the ignorance of the people, or their indifference in the matter of mentioning the 
ages quite accurately, is responsible for much of the confusion. 

15. For a closer examination into the causes of these eccentricities, we comparison 
may compare the numbers, by each age, from 11 to 30 of this Census with those ce^iK^of^cor- 
from 1 to 20 of the last Census. Taking the figures of this Census alone, we find a^peSofe o; 
that those for boys and girls rise and fall together, except in 2 cases. At age 14, 
while the males have increased by 86 over the preceding age 13, the number snb. b. 
for the females has decreased by 1,359 ; and that difference may be attributed to 
the higher mortality among the girls at these ages, or to a suppression of the actual 
age. The greater death-rate at this age in females may be due to constitutional 
changes or to premature maternity. But even after making fuU allowance for 
these causes, the figures show where the fault mostly lies. Taking the first 
5 ages, 0-5 for males, in 1891, and comparing them with ages 10-15 of 1901, we 
find that there is a decrease for all ages, except the second. The number 25,043 
at ase 11 amona: the males must be the survivors of those who were returned at 
age 1 in the last Census, whose number was 20,464. The increase in the figure 
this time is impossible in the nature of things. Taking an average for these 5 
years, there has been a decrease of 14 per cent, per year. For the girls, there 
has been a decrease in all these periods ; but the average comes to 33 per cent. 

The difference is too great between the sexes to be easily explained. The only 
explanation lies in either the figures for males being exaggerated for age 11 now, 
or grossly understated for age 1 in 1891. The former supposition cannot hold 
good ; the only inference then is that, as is usually the case, children of age 1 
are underestimated. It will be seen that the same remark applies to the girls 
of the same age also. Taking the next age-group 15-19, of 1901, it ',vill appear ' 
that the girls again show a decrease in each succeeding age, while there is only one 
exception in the case of boys, the last age, where there is an unexpected increase. 
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The average decrease for hoys in this age-period comes to 33 per cent, for 
each age, and for girls to 55 per cent., a very heavy fall. In the case, of girls of 
ages 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18, the loss is very heavy, both absolutely and as com- 
pared vyith the boys. This might be attributed to an actually heavy death-rate, 
as said above, in the critical years of a girl’s life. In the next age-period, 20-24, 
of 1901, there is actually an average increase, in the case of . males, of 8'8 per cent, 
over the numbers of the previous decade that fed this age-group, , and of 19 per, 
cent, in the case of females, per year. This is very remarkable. A part of this 
increase may be due to immigration ; yet that alone could not acco.ant for this 
very large increase, against the ordinary rule. The largest increase is found, over 
80 per cent., in the case of both, at the age 21 corresponding to age 11 of 1891. It 
is easy to account for this irrational increase, by considering that the age 11 is one 
of those -which are the least in favour and is very dangerously situated between the 
favourite numbers 10 and 12. The increase in the ages 23 and 24, though on. a 
smaller scale, can also be accounted for by the corresponding numbers for 1891, 
being 13 and 14, in juxtaposition to the favourite numbers 12 and 15. It will be, 
observed that for this age-group 25 to 30, the males and females have increased or 
decreased jjan jpassw. The same is the case in the next* age-group 25 to 80, for 
1901. Here again, the average population goes towards an increase in both, 
cases — 42 per cent, for males and 57 for females. This, too, can be explained, 
by saying that part may be due to immigration of adults, but a great deal more 
to the low figures given in 1891 for the awkward ages 17 and 19. 

16. But one hopeful result that can be deduced from the Table (Sub. B) 
should uot fail to draw attention. It is remarkable that, in one decade, the. 
prejudice against awkward numbers and tbe partiality for certain easy and even 
numbers have given place to correcter notions, owing perhaps to better intel- 
ligence and education. It will be seen, that though the total population has de- 
creased in 1901, still the numbers for both males and females have increased for. 
the same ages, in the two enumerations, in the case of unfamiliar numbers ; — 


Ago. 

Males. 


Females. 


1891. 

ISfll. 

1891. 

1901. 

11 

10,181 

25,043 

9,451 

20,037 

1.^ 

13,174 

22,7C0 

11,894 

19,285 

17 

9,970 

16,502 

9,229 

15,034 

19 

4,923 

15,487 

4,195 

13,740 


The improvement is considerable ; and, in a decade or two more, we may 
expect as correct figures as could be counted upon in any advanced countries, 
h is worth noticing also that for age 13 for females, where a great concealment 
1 .=; abv.ays apprehended, the numbers have risen from 9,451 to. 20,037. Of course, 
as a corollary to tho above, the favourite numbers, which were over-crowded 
boforc, arc cased off : — 


Age- 

Males. 

1591. 

1901. 

Females. 

1891. 1901. 

10 

57,205 

33,043 

43,321 

30,051 

12 

46,839 

31,121 

31,034 

25,997 

15 

51,145 

31,893 

38,327 

23,569 

IS 

24,765 

20,142 

22,087 

16,629 

20 

73,497 

30,311 

76,442 

27,672 
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The unloading is groat, and most conspicuously so, from age 20. 

From tbeso cousideralious it follows that, at least in this State, we need not 
labour (0 find out any other causes for the irregularity of the numbers in the 
consecutive age-periods than those summed up below 

(1) that there was an abnormal fall of numbers at ages 9, 11, 13, 14, 

17 and 19, in both sexes, in 1S91, due to understatement, and 
that with the advance of education and general enlightenment 
these heavy disparities are being smooUiened and promise to 
disappear, 

(2) that the halting stations of quinquennial ages are still in demand 

and the even ages are preferred to the odd ages, not ending in 5, 

(3) that there is a supprcs.sion in the ages of girls, between S and 15, 
due to social considerations. 


17. As the age-periods become wider, the irregularity of sequence natur- 
ally tends to adjust itself. It will bo seen that the numbers and percentages are 
obtained in a regular sequence for all such age-periods, except for the second 
group in columns 5 and G. The loss in the column for males in this group is 
nearly compensated by a gain in the column for females, and leaves a loss of 
1,531 in the column for both sexes. The fall in the male children can be 
attributed to the cllcct of famiuc ou infants and youngsters in the last 2 years. 
That this is actually the case will ho scon from Subsidiary Table I, M'here the 
numbers in the fir.^t two ages, below one and over one, arc 3,009 and 2,719 
against 4,314 and 4,085 of the nc.xt agc.c, out of every 10,000. It will also bo 
seen that there were more female births than male ones. 

IS. The figures given in Subsidiary Tables II and C are separately 
illustrated by two diagrams. Thc'nialo and female lines therein rej^resent gra- 
phically their varying proportions, per 10,000, at different age-periods, which 
are taken as quinquennial in the first and decennial in the second. In the first 
diagram, it will bo noticed that in the first 8qu.arc — below 5, the female line h 
higher than the male one ; the male point coming a little over the centre 
between 900 and 1,000 ; the female one midway between 1,000 and 1,100. Ii 
the next square, for 10, the male line assumes the higher place ; the distinctior 
between the numbers for the two sexes is not so very marked here ; but, in tb( 
third square, for 10-15, the male line rises still higher, while the female line 
descends exactly to the horizontal lino representing the number 1,200, and the 
distinction between the points for the two sexes is clearly marked, being nearlj 
equal to a square and a-half. In the next square, for 15-20, the lines for boti 
the sexes fall ; that for the males descending nearly three squares, and the female 
line 2^ squares, the male line still maintaining superiority nearly equal to one 
square over that for the other sex. But, in the fifth square, for 20-25, the female 
line once more crosses the male line and goes higher ; the difference here, 
however, is not very great, the male point being lower by about f th of a square. 
In the next three age-periods, for 30, 35 and 40, the female line again falls lower, 
keeping nearly the same distance. After this, the female line finally gains its lost 
superiority, and maintains the same till the close. In the last stages of life, the 
superiority of female numbers is, curiously enough, the same that it was in the 
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beginning of life ; tlie fall in both is, therefore, identical— of 6 ^ squares. In the 
f ccond diagram Tre find that the female line in the first square below 10, is 
higher here also, coming nearly to 2,300 5 while the male one is a little above 
2 , 200 . But as wo proceed further, the female line in its descent loses ground, 
giving a temporary higher position to the male line, up to the square for the age- 
period 40 ; after that it finally beats down the male line. The male line rises in 
the second square for 20 , and thence assumes the natural course of sequence. 
The distance between tbo points for the two sexes is longest at 40 and shortest at 
.*50 ,* tho dishanco is the same for 10 and over 60. The female line runs down very 
smoothly, whilo tho male line is angular and uneven. 

4 Aoe-Table3 of other Countries Compared. 


Comparison 
nlth British 
Gujarat and 
othf-r Dlvinlons 
of tho Bombay 
Pr/'*iidcncy. 


19. Compared with British Gujarat our State does uot differ much in tho 
proportions per 10 , 000 . Baroda seems to be better in this Census, inasmuch as, 
in thf' first two periods it has fewer children than British Gujarat has ; thus tho 
figures this time for these two neighbours present a contrast with those at the last 
Consu?. Baroda has 1,008 and 1,245, or a total of 2,253 to 1,014 and 1,375, or 
a total of 2,3S9 of British Gujarat, which difference it partly makes up by increas- 
ed numbers in tbo two subsequent age-periods ; but it loses again a number 
nearly equal to tho outstanding difference between the more powerful ages 20 to 
40. Over 00 , the numbers arc pretty equal ; and the total loss is compensated 
by its having an iucroasod number between 40 and 50. Except in tho case 
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run through them;. more especially in the female proportions. The second 
quinquennial group is always greater than the first everywhere and for all 
Censuses, except in the case of female proportions in India. As for the age 
between 1 and 2 , so in the age-period 15 to 19, there are the same mysterious 
lapses in the numbers, observable in all India, and in all the three Census 
returns, 1881, 1891 and 1901. The anomalies of higher numbers in subsequent 
age-groups in the case of female proportions, in the age-periods 10 to 15, 20 to 25, 
40 to 45, and 50 to 55 are observable throughout. No causes tending to lessen 
births or increase the mortality, in any particular years, can avail to account for 
these phenomena ; for no such causes could have prevailed all over the continent 
of India, and for the same age-period, in the different decennial Census Beturns. 
The causes are to be sought, as I have said, (1) chiefly in the ignorance or 
idiosyncrasy of the people at large, (2) secondly, in the suppression among certain 
classes of certain age-periods for girls, and (3) lastly, involuntary manipulation of 
the ages on one side or the other in consonance with certain notions regarding: 
puberty and marriage, and with the influence of colloquial expressions. Turning 
our attention to male proportions, it will appear that the rise in the age-period 10 
to 15 in the case of Baroda is singularly exceptional. But while the anomaly in 
the age-period 50 to 55 is constant in the different parts of the continent, as also 
in Baroda, the latter shows an improvement from the age-period 15 to 20 and 
onward, and follows the regular sequence ; whereas, in the age-period 25 to 30 
the irregularity remains unaltered in India and the two provinces ; it disappears, 
in the case of Bombay alone in the age-period 40 to 45. Madras shows the 
highest proportion for persons over 60 this time, and Baroda the lowest, in the 
case of both the sexes. 

21. "We shall now compare Baroda with England and Wales. As the 
new figures for France and other European countries are not available, I refer 
to the previous Baroda Census Eeport, for the figures of these countries, if any 
one wishes to know them for comparison. Up to 25, the ages are grouped by 
quinquennial and subsequently by decennial periods. It will be seen that the law 
of decreasing sequence prevails throughout in England from the earliest to the 
latest period. Taking the quinquennial ages, the second age-group, for males, is 
52 less than the first, the third 58 less than the second, the fourth 103 less than 
the third, and the fifth 157 less than the fourth. In the case of females, the 
numbers of decrease in these periods are 56, 60, 84 and 58, respectively. These 
figures show a greater falling off in the case of males ; this, perhaps, is due to emi- 
gration in the age between 15 and 25. The percentage of females is greater than 
that of males throughout, after age 20 ; it being naturally, therefore, less in the 
first 3 age-periods. But the even flow of succeeding groups showing less figures 
than the preceding ones is preserved for both sexes. For Baroda, the figures, as 
has already been remarked, do not show this expected gradual decrease; and 
the causes can only be conjectured, as has been done in the previous paragraphs, 
without putting the finger down on any of them as affording a satisfactory 
solution. 

It is noteworthy that the duration of life is much shorter in Baroda than 
in England and Wales. Over 55, the percentage for the latter is more than 
doable that of the former ; only five per cent, of the population in Baroda lives 
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after that age to over 10 per cent, in England and Wales. In the preceding age- 
period also Baroda is lower. The same is the case in all age-periods from 0 to 
19. Baroda has larger percentages for the groups between the ages 20 and 44. 
Apparently, these figures give a superiority to Baroda, ns giving the largest 
percentage of efficient workers. But this is a false test, due to the abnormal 
conditions prevailing in the past decade. There has been a great loss among 
the children and the old and infirm. To get a corrector view, we might turn to 
the figures for Baroda, in 1891. We there find that the numbers for children are 
much heavier than in England, and there is only a slight difference for the ages 
20 to 44, compensated by a longer percentage of old men, past 45. 

5 — Smoothed ahes. 


22. I had observed in my last Report that, if the age-groups were to end 
with the digits 5 and 0 instead of beginning with them, the irregularities would 
be mitigated to some extent. An attempt, however, has now been made to 
adjust the figures by what is known as Bloxam’s smoothing method, as described 
by the Census Commissioner in the second addendum to the fifth note. The 
smoothed value for any age from single years was obtained by the formula : — 


A. 


A -f A 
^ ! 




■ 3 ^ 

The results arrived at have been given in column 3 of Subsidiaty Table 
G. for males and in column 6 for females. A further process of smoothing by 
eleven, was then performed in an exactly similar manner : — 


■^G ^ 




■XI 


and the smoothed results are given in the fourth and seventh columns. The data 
of the Table are then plotted in the accompanying diagram. At the foot are given- 
the ages in regular succession by 5 years, representing the abscissaj of the curve. 
On the left hand side, as ordinates, are given numbers increasing regularly from 
zero by fifties for each Division (or 100 for two Divisions). The smoothed 
numbers for the ages having been plotted throughout, two curves are then 
described, the straight line representing the number for males and the broken 
line that for females. It will be seen that even after this smoothing the numbers 
run during the first ten years of life in an ascending order every year, after which 
they are regularly decreasing. The reason is easy to explain, and the assertion, 
that the famine of 1899-1900 has not only caiTied away many victims, but 
greatly checked the procreative power, receives corroboration. The number of 
births has been greatly diminished in that j’ear, and the struggle for those who 
had survived the few years of life was yery hard ; thus, the rate of increase, 
which must have been normal in the first 8 years of the decade, was greatly 
retarded ; and the greater the age the fewer fell viclims to the ravage. It is not 
surprising, therefore, if the numbers go on increasing year by year for the first 
ten years. After the two-fold smoothing, I cannot attribute the divergence still 
observable to any cause other than the actual fact of varying numbers of deaths 
and births, for difierent years, up to age 10, under the stress of famine and the 
epidemics. After leaving age 10 in the case of males, and 2 years earlier in the 
case of females (at which periods the 2 curves atlain their maximum ordinates), 
the curves go smoothly down as was to be expected. On referring to columns 3 
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and 4. of Table G, it will bo soon that for tho smoothing by 5 years’ periods many 
divergences remain imcancclled. Counting up to age 80, it will appear that 31 
discrepancies of tho unadjusted numbers have been replaced by no less than 22 ; 
only 9 have boon eliminated. Tho fourth column is a better test. After age 
0, there is not a single discrepancy observable there, though all tho numbers in 
tho first 9 .age-periods are still against expectation. The diagram follows this 
column. Ex.aclly tho same romark.s apply to the columns for females in table 
G and to tho lino for female numbers, in the diagram, 

23. In countries where the birihs and deaths by ages aro registered very ufe-tabie not 
accurately, tho number of jicrsons living at every age out of a given population is constrnoted. 
ascertainable, and a lifo-lablo can bo constructed. Given the population and the 

numbers of births and deaths at each ago, in a normal ppulatlon, which is 
steadily increasing, tho construction of a life-table is easy, if allowance is made for 
migrations. If tho ago-roturns at a Census agjiin were quite accurate, the birth 
and death-rates can also bo obtained independently of tho Registers. The life- 
tables constructed by tho Registrars of liirths and Deaths could be tested with 
those constructed from tho Census figures, and difieronces may be accounted for. 

But, as .already mentioned, there aro drawbacks in both those respects in this 
State. Until reliable figures aro obtained, it is not of great use to manipulate the 
figuras by smoothing which arc sure to lc.avo behind, after all the trouble taken to 
make them run smooth, a strong suspicion of a largo residuum of error. 

G. Meax-Age. 

24. Tho mean-age of living is calcul.ated from unadjusted single years as Mean-affe. 
given in Table A, by taking the sum of the years lived by tho population at each 

age and dividing it by the total population enumerated, as suggested by the 
Census Commissioner in p.ara. 1 of Ids fifth Note. This comes to 23*56 for males 
and 23*7G for females. According to tho method employed by Mr. "White, B.C.S., 
given in the Bombay Report for 1891 on page 62, on tho assumption that the 
proportion that dies annu.ally of each age is constant, the mean-age will be the 
geometrical mean between tho first and the last year of the period ; to which is 
added 0*5 to allow for the ago being on an average six months more than the year 
stated. So calculated by tiiking tho quinquennial or decennial groups it conies 
to 24*39 in tho case of males, and 25*26 in tho case of females. By taking the 
corrected proportions per 100,000 in each age-group, the mean-age comes to ‘ 

24*41 for males, and 25*25 for females, or very near to that in England and 
WaleSj 2G*4 for the total population as given in the previous Report of 1891. But 
it must be remembered that the mean-age of living is not of much value in life 
statistics, as tho same average may be tho result of several very ditferent sets 
of circumstances. A country with a high birth-rate, but .also a high rate of infant 
mortality, would (as is mentioned by Census Reporters), show as high an age 
average as a country in which there were fewer born but more survived. 

25. Looking to the mean ages in the various Religions obtaining in this Mean-ase by 
Slate, we find that the Parsis stand at the top with 26*59. Next to them come 

the Jains with 25*83. This liigher rate is due to a majority of them being well- 
to-do and consequently better equipped with the means of sustaining life. The 
Musalmans, with 24*53, come next The Hindus, -with a majority of poor among 
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them, follow the Mnsalmans, with 24-18. The Animietics and. the Christians,- 
consisting largely of converts from the lowest ranks of Hinduism, have their 
average life as low as 22*33 and 22-21, respectively, owing to their precarious 
condition of living from hand to mouth. 

26. It will be seen that the average female lives longer than the average 
male. This is the case in all religions except the Animistic. This longer aver- 
age may be due to the fact that females have not to bear the brunt of life.in the 


same degree as the males and are 'consequently less amenable, except in the criti- 
F-ii- A. cal age-period, already mentioned, to an early death ; but this does not appear 

to be the case with the Animistics. This conclusion receives corroboration if 
we examine the 6gures for the sexes among the Parsis and Musalmans — 24*3a, 
and 28-84 in the former, and 23-80 and 25-26 in the latter, for males and females, 
respectively. In the case of the Parsis their females have, as a rule, not to 'stir 
out of their houses for labour : the same is generally the case with Musalman. 
females. The same, too, may be said of some of the higher and well-to-do classes 
of Hindus. The mean ages of females in the J ain, Hindu, Christian and Animistic 
religious are 26-33, 24*66, 22*84 and 22-12 and those of males 25'34, 23-70, 21*58, 
and 22 54, respectively. The average age of life in 1881 in this State, was 
-J-i*13 ; in 1891 it was 23*33, but now it is 23*65. 

7. Comparison with the Age-returns of previous Censuses, 
Knmboraatjd 27. "Wo shall now compare the years 1881, 1891 and 1901, . as regards 

nnnRc.p<!riods ihoir actual numbers, proportions per 10,000 for the totals and for the sexes, and 
tiually the variations of these proportions in the respective age-periods ; and 
ih-v vn. consider how they stand relatively to one another in the three Censuses. In all 

the .ngc-periods, except 10 to 15, 45 to 50, and 55 to 60, there is a decrease at 
pvc.sont over 1891. In the age-periods mentioned above, showing an increase, 
there are 250,189 (136,843 males and 113,296 females), in 10 to 15, 76,068 
(38,343 males and 37,725 females) in 45 to 50, and 34,752 (16,822 males and 
17,930 females) in 55 to 60, as against 247,301 (138,870 males and 108,431 
I’em.alcs), 75,871 (40,963 males and 34,908 females) and 32,447 (17,709 males and 
1-1,708 fomnlcs) for the corresponding age-periods in 1891, respectively. A strange 
fe.-Uuro observable in these age-periods is that the male numbers show a decrease, 
and those for females show an increase, finally cancelling the negative varia- 
tion for a positive one in the total. Even if we take the decennial period, 10 to 
20, there 'will still be found an increase in the number of females, but a decrease 
in the male'?, and also a decrease in the totals : the totals being 443,546 for 1901, 
and *145,452 for 1891 ; the males are 241,365 against 247,267 ; and the females 
2< 12,1 81 against 198,18.5, respectively, for 1901 and 1891. But instead of the 


a£ro-{>criod.‘! 45 to .50 and .55 to 60, if we take the decennial periods 40 to 50 and 
.50 to GO for l.>fjtli 1901 and 1891, there will bo found a decrease throughout in 
liso totals .a-s well as in the sexes. 


Compared witii 1881, all the ago periods of this Census, excepting the 
:ib-tve groups of ages, again, .show a decrease over the corre.sponding numbers of 
Ibil in 1891, the numbers had increased in all age-periods except two, 
winTD ihf ro w.T.= a slight decre.ase. These two were the much-debated period, 10 
t.> 15. and tlie final quinquennial period, 55 to CO. .It remains to bo seen hovr 
thv n-juib-::.-? at ngc-s .stand now as compared with the corresponding nura- 
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bers in ISSl. It wiU be seen that in the last named age-period, we had 57,805 in 
1881 as against 34,752 this time ; 19,712 males and 18,093 females against 16,822 
males and 17,930 females. Thns the increase of 2,275 souls in this Census over 
1891 is wiped off in the numbers for the sexes, and there is an actual decrease 
of 2,890 males and 163 females over those of 1881, or of nearlv 15 and 0'9 per 
cent., respectively, and 8 per cent, on the total. But in the age-period 10 to 15 
there were 249,237 total, 137,716 males and 111,521 females, in 1881, for 
250,139 (136,843 njales and 113,296 females) now ; thus, the boys have actually 
decreased by 873 while the girls show an increase of 1,775 over 1881. This is 
due, as has already been remarked, to more accurate figures now given for the 
girls of that age-period. 

Taking the figures for the total as well as for the sexes for the decennial 
age-period 10 to 20 as before, for 1901 and 1881 we find that there is an in- 
crease in the male as weU as in the female numbers over 1881 ; this may be due 
to an improved vitality at this age-period and correcter record. Taking into con- 
sideration the numbers of each sex, per 10,000, for 1901 and 1891 we find that 
seven age-periods have developed ; and 4 have fallen back for the two sexes ; 
whereas two others show only partial development. Those showing a develop- 
ment in both the sexes are the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, eighth, tenth and twelfth, Sub. ii. 
or (10—15), (15— 20),(20-25),(25— 30), (35— 40), (45— 50), and (55—60); 
those showing partial development are the seventh (30 — 35) and the ninth 
(40 — 45) ; and finally those falling back are the first (0 — 5), second (5 — 10) 
eleventh (50 — 55) and the thu'teenth (60 and over); or, in other words, the 
children, the youngsters and the old. The highest increase in the proportions 
among the males is carried by the third age-period (10 — 15), namely, of over 
22 per cent., the next age-period (15 — 20) following it with an increase of over 
19| per cent. ; the least, of under 7 per cent., fails to the share of 25 to 30, 
while that of over 8 per cent, to the immediately preceding age-period ; 
next to the fourth, in the order of percentages of variations in proportions, show- 
ing an increase, come the tweKth and the tenth age-periods, the increase is about 
IS per cent, and 16 per cent., respectively, and tbe eighth period has an increase 
of over 11 per cent. Among the females, the highest percentage of increase in 
the proportions is claimed by those aged 55 to 60, namely, of under 50 per cent., 
and of ovor 32 per cent, by those between 45 to 50. The most important age- 
periods, 10 to 15, and 15 to 20, come next in order, having an incr?ase of about 
29 and 22 per cent., respectively. The other age-periods showing an increase 
arrange themselves thns in tbe order of percentages Eighth, under 17 per cent, 

sixth, over 5 per. cent, and lastly fifth, over 1 per cent In the age-period 30 to 
35, the males show an increase of only 0’46 per cent., but the females show a 
decrease of over two per cent, in their proportions per 10,000 ; whereas, the 
converse is the case with the age-period 40 to 4.5, where, while the females have 
increased by more tlian 2i per cent, in proportions, the males have decreased by 
almost the same percentage. Coming to the age-periods showing negative 
variations in their proportions, which are 4 as stated before, we find that the 
decrease in 0 to 5 is 27 per cent, for the male, and 3 per cent, more for the other 
sex; that in 5 to 10 is 12 per cent, for each of the sexes; that in 50 to 55 it is 10 
per cent, for the males and 4 per cent, for the females, and that among the oldest. 
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60 and over, 31 and 23 per cent., respectively. Taking the age-periods after 30, 
in decennial gronps, we shall find that the decrease obtained among the females 
in age-period 30 to 35 disappears in the group 30 to 40. This is not the case with 
the nest group, 40 to 50 ; nor can the decrease in both the sexes in the group 
50 to 60 be expected to take a fiwourable turn for a positive variation. 

Passing on to 1881, it -will appear that here also the numbers of 1901 
show the same rise and fall that was witnessed when we compared the present 
figures with those of 1891. The only exception found is in 5.5 .to 60, where there 
is a decrease of over 3 per cent, in the males only,- The figures for the groups 40 
to 45 and 45 to 50, not being available separately, these two have been grouped 
together decennially as 40 to 50. But taking the corresponding group in 1901, 
the latter gains by comparison. The results being thus similar in many respects 
call for no remarks, We might, however, enquire into the age-periods, which 
had advanced or fallen back in 1891. Many of these present a marked contrast. . 
Age-periods 0 — 5 and 60 and over, which had shown an increase of 20 and 16 per 
cent., respectively, last time, have each of them lost approximately 27 per cent, in 
proportion j the gain of nearly 10 per cent, in 40 to 50 has been carried away ; 
and this period also has now on an aggregate sustained a loss. 30 to 40 period 
had shown a decrease last time, but it now comes off better ; and what is very 
remarkable is that the very iinportant age-period 10 to 1 5, which had shown the 
greatest defect at the last Census, has now advanced. These points have already 
been noted and remarked upon before. 

28. From these results it follows that the youngest and the oldest have 
succumbed to the perils of the famine, while the young and the adult and the 
grown-up have made a better resistance in tho struggle, thus showing improv- 
ed vitality. lu this connection, tho following remarks in the India General 
Census Report of 1891 will bo, read with interest : — 

■ ‘It must be remembered, however, that the rate of increase thus 
implied is not likely to be maintainod, and that after so many 
years of average season, previous experience in India warrants 
the expeclation of a chock to the growth pf population such as 
that which occurred between 1861 and 1871, and 1871 and 1881. 
The measures to prevent the loss of life that have been briefly 
touched upon in Chapter III will, no doubt, mitigate the severity 
with which this chock is applied, so far as its direct action is in 
question, but novcrtholess, it will not be surprising to those who 
have even glanced at these statistics, if there bo not in 1911, if 
not 10 years sooner, a considerable re-adjustn>ent of tho ago- 
distribution at the beginning and end of the tables. As life be- 
comes harder, tho proportions of those best adapted to provide 
for theinsolvcs, will rise, and in spite of a probable relative de- 
crease of infant mortality the struggle wfil be keener for those 
wlio have escaped the perils of tho first few years, as for those 
at tho Ollier extreme of life, who have lived to be dependent on 
the exertions of others.” 

Mr. L’aines’ prcdictiwn has been realized by ilm age stati.stics of this time, 

F'j far as this State and the British Zillas of Gujarat are concerned. 
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29. To illnstrate graphically what has been mentioned above, I give 
here two sketch diagrams showing tho relative distribution by ages for 10,000 
of each sex. The thick line in each shows the state in 1901, and the thinner 
lines in the preceding Census ; while that in 1881 is denoted by the dotted 
line. In the diagram for males, the thinner line occupies the higher place 
from birth up to nearly the end of 5 years of age, while the thicker line is 
the lowest for the same period, the dotted line coming between these' two ; 
the difference in births between the thinner and the thicker lines is some- 
what less than two complete squares of 100 over a population of 10,000 ; 
.whereas that between the dotted and the thicker lines is equal to one complete 
square. In the next age-period (5-12), the dotted Hue enjoys the highest 
position, the thick line still remaining at the bottom ; the distinction in the points 
•of the thinner and the thicker line is too small to be marked ; but that between 
the points of the dotted and the thinner lines is equal to somewhat less than a 
square. From this period the thicker line attains superiority over the other lines 
and maintains it till the age-period 40-50 ; the separation between the points in 
12-20 is more than three squares, but at the end it falls below the other lines as at 
starting. The dotted and thinner lines run close to each other after age 12. In 
•the sketch for the females, the same phenomenon is observable, except that in the 
age-period 50-60 the thicker line comes between the other two lines. All the 
three lines finally rank themselves in their original starting positions at the close, 
both for males and females. 
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8. Ages bt Reugioss. 


30. We now tnrn to the age distribution of 10,000 of each sex by ,Agre distribn- 
religions. The figures for the first five years of life present the same anomalies g^Sn. 
in the case of each religion as have been noticed already in the returns for the snb. lu. 
whole population ; but in the subsequent age-periods it is remarkable that the 
statistics for Auimistics are much less irregular than those for the other religions. 

The proportions for Hindus naturally approximate closely to the proportions of 
.the total population, except in the age-period 25 to 30, where the male figures 
disturb the similarity. The proportion of young children under 5 years of age is 
highest among the Animistics in both sexes, and the lowest for boys among the 
Jains and for girls among the Parsis. A curious feature in the Parsi figures is 
that the proportion of females under 5 is lower than that of males, while the 
opposite is the case for all other religions. In the next age-period (5*10) - 
the proportions are the highest for the Christians in both sexes ; and the 
lowest among the Jains. Taking the sum of the first two groups of age- 
periods, the proportions are highest for the Animistics in both sexes, and 
lowest in the case of boys among the Jains, and of girls among the Parsis. 

The proportion of males is higher in the case of Parsis than in the case of Chris- 
tians, and those for both are higher than for Hindus and Musalmans ; Avhile for 
females the proportion is higher in the case of Christians than in that of any 
other religion. The proportions of Hindus and Musalmans are in near agreement 
for the two sexes in this period, though they are higher in the former than in 
the latter ; but in the last age-period, 60 and over, the proportions for Hindus are 
less than for Musalmans. Both these results go in favour of Musalmans ; they 
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are less prolific' and they show better numbers in old age. The Animistics and 
the Jains show still better results in the last group of age-period, and the Parsis 
the best, as having 633 old men and 886 old women. The Christians cannot be 
brought in comparison'at all, because they retire early and have not settled homes 
in this State. From 10 to 15, and onward, the proportions of Hindu males 
continue higher than those of the Musalrnans up to the age-period 26 to 30 ; but 
further on the Musahnan males show superiority, age by age, till the close, except 
in the age-period 35 to 40, where they show comparatively a fall of about 58 souls 
per 10,000., But the female proportions in the Musalrnans -are less than those 
for the Hindus for the ages 10 to 15, and 15 to 20; and also for all age-periods 
from 25 up to 40 ; and more for all other age-periods. The male proportions 
in the case of Jains are less than those of Hindus in the age-period 10 to 15 and 
15 to 20 ; but after that they attain superiority over them, age for age, and 
maintain it till the end. But the proportions for Jain females are comparatively 
less for the two age-periods 10 to 15 and 15 to 20, and for the period 25 to 35, 
and more for all other periods, including the last ones. The proportions of Parsi 
males compared with Hindu males show higher figures in the two periods 10 to 
15 and 15 to 20; but lower ones in the five succeeding periods; and finally 
higher ones up to the end. The female proportions, on the other hand, show an 
increase in the age-period 10 to 15, and continue to fall for six successive age- 
periods up to 40-45, and then show higher proportions. 

9. Divisional Ratios CoMPABiiD. 

31. We may now take up the figures for the different Divisions of this 
State. The population at each age-period varies very widely from Division to 
Division and it is not always easy to account for the divergence. In the first 
group of age-period, 0-5, the proportions for Navsari are the highest for both 
sexes. This can be explained by the fact that nearly 47 per cent, of its popular 
tion mainly consists, as we have seen, of the Animistics, and 4 per cent, of the . 
Parsis. Both these religions have shown higher proportions of young children ; 
the former in both sexes and the latter in the case of male ones. Thus, nearly 
more than half of the population has contributed to swell the numbers. This is 
the case for. the Animistics, because in the higher age-periods many die early ; 
and for the Parsis, because many grown-up people go out for trade aod other 
occupations. The lo-west proportions for both the sexes are found in the City. 
This may appear to be striking at first sight ; but the explanation lies in the fact 
that it being the Capital City and a trade centre, there are more attractions for 
outsiders and also for villagers, as will bo seen later on, generally in hard times. 
These, having been kept out oftheir usual work of agriculture, flock in large num- 
bers in search of maintenance. Tho flow of charity at such critical times by the 
opening of poor-houses at the expense of the State and the general public is, again, 
another attraction for beggars and the physically unfit dependents. The majority 
among these people being grown-up persons, they go' to swell the adult population 
and thus reduce the proportions of the children. Next to Navsari, in the order of 
proportions, come Kadi and Amreli, that for males being higher in Kadi and for 
females in Amreli. Baroda stands above the City in this respect, for both sexes. . 
Taking the figures for the oldest, 60 and over, we find that the City comes first, 
with 375 males and 60^^ females per 10,000 of each sex, followed by Navsar 
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.'.J. It will 1-" f ujid from tlo tabl* s that the infant agc.s are very uneven ; Infant Kros. 
».<. r- liat.'-" •■•an i-" i lao- d on them, Ir- in the verv fa-:e c-f iheni. Whatever other 
iifii-vi-nn- may ev|..(. tin-y all a;rr- e in giving vi-ry low figures for 1 — 2 as com- 
par.-d witii “ b-dow oii",'' h-.ih in and I'.Mil, for all Divisions c.xcopt this time 
in Amreli. Mr. Hainf'*-' oho rved in hi*'. India Census report of ISOl : — 

*• Ibjf'-rlunately, however, tlio t<*rm suggested applies, in nearly nil the 
vi-rn.'oailar tongues, to any mnvoaned cliild, and, as the jioriod during which tho 
latter IK kept at tin* bri roJt is far longer in India than in nioro temperafo climates, 
th(! second year of life w;is largely absorbed by the first; aud Iho last state of the 
return was won':-! than the first,” 

'J’liis is tho only sciisiblo way of oxplaining tho disparity' of numbors. It 
is strange that the numbers go on increasing for every sucocssivo year, gon- 
erally, up to age d-o. It is hard to account for this in both tho Consua 
emimerations ; though, if tho anomaly had boon found iu 1901 only, and not in 
1.S91, wc niigbl have fallen liack on tho famine and epidemics of tho pa.st 
two years as ilio arch-disturbers of tho smooth flow of Census numbers. 
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11, Useful axu Depesdext Age?. 
a. — In the State] its Comparison. 

Useful nnd do- We now como to deal with the useful and dependent ages — the 

pendent aBcs. productive and the latter unproductive. The selection is made in 

accordance with that given in the Census Commissioner’s fiEth note. These 
are : — 0-15, 15-40, 40-fiO, and 60 and over j the two groups in the middle belong 
to the first category, while the first and the last to the second. Taking the pro- 
portions per 10,000 in these age-groups for the State, wo find that those betn'een 
ages 15 and 40, forming over 45 per cent, of the luale pojnilation, and those 
between 40 and 60, forming 16 per cent., support themselves, and the remaining 
38 per cent, of the male population, of whom over 35 per cent, are children below 
15, and nearly 3 per cent, are old people, past 60, They also work for the 
support of a majority of the females. No conclusion can be drawn about tho 
useful and the dependent members of tho weaker sex, as they are generally 
dependent upon tho males, in all ages, excepting, of course, those who are 
independent and those who have to work. From the returns for occupations, 
hovicvcv, it is csiiinatcd that there are actually 47 T I total earners ; tho iJorcentage 
for males being 62‘3 and for females 30*88. The percontago for tho dependents, 
thoreforo, for the two sexes combined is 52*89 ; or about 2 per cent, more than 
half tho population is su\)ported by about 2 per cent, less than the half. The 
percentages are nearly alike for all Divisions, For tho City, the proportion of 
worker.? is naturally tho highest, nearly 68 per cent.; for AmroU it is 60, for 
Kadi 01, for Navsari o6*7, and for tho Baroda Division 63 per cent. 
xtritiKih Gnj.a- 34. In British Gujarat, tho proportions for tho young and the old are 

s?«tcs'compar. slightly highor ; o(5*2G for tho former and 3*34 for tho latter ; in all 39*60. Of the 
working ages, tluro aro 44*.”»4 per cent, aged between 15 to 40, aud 16*06 per cent, 
botwcon 40 to 60. Tho proportions of the young and the old in tho Native Stales 
of Gujarat arc still higher, ami those of tho usoful ages, thoreforo, lower. These 
figures indicate tliat the equal stringency of distress in this State aud in its noigh- 
:<mTi\)g northern Division of the Bombay Presidency have kept their projiortions 
n boih classes in near agreement ; while tho greater stress felt in tho similarly 
liinatf'd Native States led to migrations from them, and tho consequent reduction 
n th" proportions of tho cficctiro class. 

Many of tile non-famino Districts of tho Bombay Presidency have raiscil 
U"ir ]>rnporLion« \\\ the de]<eudei\t class, 43*57. Still higher proportions will bo 
found in the sasue class of the Madras Presidency, whore tiioro was no famine at 
rdl — J.'c.’i.'i. 

h. — In Urbin and Jinral Aren::. 


UrbRn nr.d 


."4. In con^id'Ting tho ages in the Urban and Rnral population wo 
:=''’par.ati'ly, whtdi is strictly urban, ns distinguished from tho 
piivi'-iou. P.aro<ia. which is almost rural. It will bo seen that tlio propor- 
l’ •;! f.T a .,'0 ^-1.5 is inn ‘h lower in the <;ity ; 2,8 14 boy.s and 2,796 girls .as against 
I’.j'UT av. I r< -;i‘'. {ivi4y, in the rnral areas. This may in some measure be 

r.’.*.:.’-a*- d m il;- 0V' r*.':<<v.dir.g in the City and the ill-ventilated housos whr;h do 
*. the s.anif* a lvautag-'s in the struggle for e.xishnce, whHi 

1 .- '--.i f r .vard i.y the villages. But more spevially is this due to the infiu.t of 
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the adult outsiders into the City, whereby the j)roportions of the two groups of 
the working and productive ages and also the one of old age are raised higher 
than in rural areas. 

c. — Famine and nan-Famine Tracts. 

35. . The Census Commissioner has recommended a consideration of the 
figures for famine and non-famine tracts, in order to contrast them. But as all 
our Divisions have more or less suffered from famine, comparison with a non- 
famine tract is not possible. I would, however, classify portions of the Divisions 
according to the severity of famine in each, as less severe, severe or acute. The 
comparison is made with the figures of 1S9L. In the Amreli Division, the Amreli 
and Damuagar Mahals form the first group of less severe ; Okhamandal and Beyt 
and all iho other Talukas, the group of acute. Special arrangements having been 
made for the Wagher and other population of Okha and Beyt, they may form a 
class by themselves. It will be seen that (he jn'oportions in the three classes 
vary greatly; in the first age-group, of children and youngsters, while the pro- 
portions in the fi -st and third classes are very nearly in agreement, those in the 
second class (Okhamandal and Beyt) are much lower. The figures are not 
instructive in themselves, unless examined with those of 1891. In Amreli and 
Damnagar, the first group of age-period shows a little increase in the propor- 
tions per 10,000 ; 3, 7SS boys and 3,823 girls against 3,7 ‘2 and 3,762 in 1891, 
or an increase of 1 per cent, on the whole ; but in the third age-period, 40 to 60, 
there is a very largo increase, 1,938 males and 2,089 females against 1,488 for 
each in 1891 ; or an increase of 30 per cent, in males, and 40 per cent, in females. 
The two remaining age-periods show a decrease in the proportions over those of 
1891. The increase in the proportion of the third age-group can only be attribut- 
able to migrations from outside to those places in tJiese Mahals where many relief 
works were opened. "Were it not for this slight increase, these two Mahals would 
be normal in all the age-periods. Okhamandal and Beyt show a decrease in the 
proportions of the first, third and fourth age-periods. This attests to the severity 
of the famine ; for, in spite of all possible help, the children and the old people 
have suffered greatly. The second age has forced itself up in proportion to the 
extent of 7 per cent., owing to the deficit in the other age-periods. In the 
remaining Mahals, though the famine was very severe, no striking contrast is 
obseivable, except in the last age-group, 60 and over, where the percentage 
has fallen greatly, nearly 37 per cent, for males and 35 per cent, for the other 
sex. The proportions have increased in the first three groups of age-periods, 
which, with regard to the acuteness of the distress, might appear to be strange ; 
but the reason seems to me that the Kodinar Mahal, where plague and cholera 
had caused great havoc, ought to have been distinguished and treated separately 
trom the other two Mahals, Dhari and E-hambha, which are remote from it, and 
where there was no appreciable loss from these epidemics. In Kodinar, from the 
effect of these two epidemics, both the adult and the old must have decreased ; 
for. in spite of the State help against famine, no measures could stop the ravages 
of cholera and plague. The proportions of the young might then rise owing to 
the loss of adults. On the other hand, in Dhari and Khambha, the proportions 
of the young as well as the old must have decreased : and that would swell the 
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proportions in tlio middle agos. But the figures for thftso throe Mahals being 
combined for the age-groups, the docroased ]>ropor(i')n8 in the old ago have be- 
come apparent, while the increased proportions of llm young and tho reduced pro- 
portions of tho adults in Kodinar have boon counterbalanced by tho contrary re- 
sults in tho other two Mahals. But, on tho whole, tlie first three gror>p8 of age- 
periods show only very slight porconfages of increase, namely, of O’So, 2*7 and 
1*5 for males and 2*8 and 1‘1 and 0‘6 for females, rosptjciivoly. Tho pro()ortions 
vary greatly with difleront groups of Mahals in all Divisions, hut certain remark- 
able peculiarities are at once noticeable. 

In. tbo Kadi Division, Mohsana, Kalol and Sidhpur have been grouped 
together in one class as severe ; Kadi, Vijapur, Visnagar, Dehgdra, Khoralu and 
Patan form another class, more severe ; and the distress being ncufe in Harij, 
Vadavli and Alarsumba, those form a third class. TIio remarkable feature to bo 
marked bore is that in tho scucrc class the male proportions of tho young have fallen 
by 9 j)er cent; by 10 per cent, in ibo more severe, and by twice as much iu the 
third class, acuie. The same is tho caso with the female proportions. The jjropor- 
tions of tho old have also fallen in tho three cla.^ses, by *10 and 3S per cent, in 
the severe class, in the caso of males and females, respectively ; 43 and 34- per 
cent, in the more severe class, and, by only 2'7 and 5 por cent, in tho acute class. 
In Harij, Vadavli and Atarsumba, in spite of tho acntcncss of famino, tho old have 
shown greater vitality. It is possible that tbeir porcoutago has forced up owing 
to tho decrease, by death or migrations, of ihose of younger age. Another fact 
to be noticed is that, in all classes, females liavo suffered less than nnlos. 
This may be due to a much greater migration, owing to tho severity of tho timos^ 
among males than among females. This phenomenon is more marked when wo 
look to the figures in the age-period 4U-60, for all the classes. In all of them 
there is, as would be expected in the natural course of events, an increase 
throughout in the proportions of both sexes, except in tho male proportion iu 
the severe class, where there is a slight decrease. But the increase over 1S91 
is greater among females than among the males. In the severe class the 
females have increased by 3’6 per cent.; in tbo more severe class the increase 
is greater, 10 per cent., and it is greater still in the acute class, 22 pnr cent., 
whereas among the males there is no increase at all, as we have observed, iu 
the severe class, only 0'8 per cent, in the more severe class, and 10 per cent, in 
the acute class. The proportions have considerably increased in the useful age- 
period 15-40. 

Coming to the Navsari Division, in accordance with the stress of famine 
there, the two Talukas of Havsari and Palsana have been grouped together iu 
the mild class, Songhad, Mahuva, Karorej and Gandevi in the severe class, and 
the remaining Mahals in the third class, more severe. The Talukas of Navsari 
and Palsana, being lightly attacked,’ have come off best; the proportion of 
children there is reduced from 41 to 38 for males, and from 39 to -37 for females ; 
while that of the old has only very slightly decreased from 521 to 516 among 
males, and from 586 to 539 among females. Thus the.m^7d type of the famine 
in these two Talukas is clearly marked in the age-periods ; the second stage of 
the adult age, 40-60, unlike the increase in the severe or more severe classes, 
shows a decrease in both tho sexes ; while the age-period, 15-40, has increased 
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•only from 37 to 42, or by 13 per cent, for males, and from 39 to 43, or by 10 
-per cent, for the other sex. In the second class, severe^ the male proportions in 
the first Uvo age-groups are very nearly the same for the two Censuses ; 4,021 
and 4,093 this time as against 4,065 and 4,069 of 1891 ; but the female propor- 
tions show a slight decrease ; 3,994 and 3,927 in this Census, for 4,079 and 
4,050 in 1S91. The third age-group has increased in proportions from 1,488 
and 1,422 to 1,635 and 1,609 for males and females, respectively. In the last 
group of age-period the male proportion is reduced from 378 to 2.51, whereas 
that of the females has increased from 449 to 470. As pointed out above, with 
regard to Kodinar in the Amreli Division, I should have classed Gandevi sepa- 
rately, as it was lightly afPected by famine ; and it could have formed part of the 
first class, mild ; but, owing to the great loss sustained from plague, this Taluka 
has shown a large decrease, and was, therefore, included in the second class, 
severe. I have already observed that the condition in the Rani Mahals, Songhad, 

Vyara and Mahuva was much improved by the opening of the Tapti Valley 
Railway. In the more severe tract the proportions of the young have been 
reduced and those of the adult? have risen in both sexes. Of the old, the male 
proportion in Vakal and Vajpur shows a decrease, while that in Velachha and 
Vyara, and the female proportions in all the four Talukas, show an increase. 

In the Baroda Division there was severe famine throughout, and this Baroda Divi- 
severity is clearly evinced uniformly by the proportions in all the Mahals com- 
prised in the three groups. The proportions of the young are reduced from 37 
xo 33 for males and from 37 to 30 for the other sex. So also of the old firom 414 
to 245 in the case of males and 519 to 382 for females. The middle and useful 
ages have shown the expected increase. Thus in all the Divisions the effect 
of Famine has become evident in their proportions according to the degree of 
pressure in each. 

d. — Bi/ BeJigions. 

36. We now come to the different religions. Leaving the Christians out Workers L 

■of consideration, we find that of all the religions the highest proportions of the 

young and the old are obtained ajmong the Parsis, Their generally prosperous 
condition, combined with the practice of migrating to distant countries, reduces 
the proportions of the effective class. The Jains stand next in order of prosperity. 

They have fewer births and more survivals. The Musalman proportions in the 
working ages and also among the old are higher, as we have seen, than those of 
the Hindus. The low proportions in the effective class in the case of the Animis- 
tics are due to the poor food which only they could afford, and hard work. 

e. — By Castes or Races. 

37. Lastly, we shall examine the proportions in these age-groups for By castes or 
some of the castes or races in the Hindu and Musalman religions. Persons above 

40 have been here lumped in one single group, as Imperial Table XIV does not 
give further divisions of age-periods. 

The proportion for males in the 0-15 age-period is highest for the .Sc'n. n. 
Waghers, 478, and lowest for the Anavalas, 206. Both are agricultural classes ; 
but their status in life presents marked contrasts. The former are turbulent and 
inclined to plunder, when in want, and were, therefore, employed on relief-works 
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and given advances with a liberal band. Thedatter are Brahman cultivators and 
peacefully inclined. But the caste rules prevailing among them require- them to 
spend much after their daughters and sometimes to incur heavy debts. Unable, 
therefore, to defray their ordinary expenses in the recent hard years, and unwill- 
ing to go to the relief-works, they must have found it hard to maintain themselves; 
The female numbers for this age-period rise and fall with the male numbers. 
The female proportion over 40 for the An^valds is specially low. The Bhangis 
and Bheds also show high proportions of children, or 400 for each sex. But 
the proportions of the old people in these castes are very low. The highest 
proportions- of the effective class are obtained among the AnivaUls, naturall}', 
because those in the- first and’ last stages arc so few. Next to them come the 
Marath4s, Lewi Kanbis and ICheddvals in order. The proportions of the 
other castes in the effective class do not vary greatly. For old age, the Vd'nias; 
and particularly the Kapols, show a high percentage. All the three agricultural 
classes selected show a very low one. Among the Musalmans, the- trading 
classes, Memons and VohortCs, show lower propc>rtions of children than others; 
The male proportions of the old are lower among the respectable but poor 
classes of Saiyads and Molesalams. 

38, The subject of Age canrot he too exhaustive. On the whole, we- 
have seen that there has been, in most cases, an increase in the middle ages at 
the expense of the young and the old. The infirm have succumbed easily to the 
Kcii. The subject of Age is here discussed in its general aspect. More light 
will be thrown on it when we come to deal with the ssxes and. the civil condition; 
of the people- with respect to their- ages.. 
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Subsidiary Table II. 

Variation of Age-d.istribution of 10,000 of each sex in three Census enumerations^ 
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• The mean age for 1901 is calculated flora single years in Snb. A ; that for 1891 also appears to have been 
calculated accordingly. The figures for 1881 are taken from that year's Beport. 
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Subsidiary Table IV. 
Age-distribution of 10,000 of each sex by Divisions. 
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Subsidiary Table V. 

Productive and dependent— ^Agcdislrihution o/’10,000 of each sex hy Districts^ Cities and Natural Dtoisions. 



Total ... 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 
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1 
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i 
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4 
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' 8, 
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1 

— :il-72 
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1 

15 

1 
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*1 

I 
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1 
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1 

1 
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i 

1 

1 

I 

17 
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7 

1 
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! 
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1 
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1 

l'>,r.24 
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1 
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1 
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1 

i • 1 

' 19 

; 

1 

'13,487 
i ! 

1 

+17;* 

1 

+MC i 

i 

I 

! <) 

15,.3>J2 

^ 19 

1 

1.3,710 

—1,642 

—10-67 

t 

111 

1 

.S7,-jn:. 

1 ■ 

20 

j 

1 

j— 2 i;,so.i 

— 47-01 

10 

13, .32 1 

20 
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1 

1 

23 

1 
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1 

11 ! 
1 

1 i.-it;.^ 

24 i 

1 
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+42-63 
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i 

21 
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1 

IS 
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2.'> 
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— 20,398 

—39-82 

15 

! 
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25 

1 
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—25-50 

IG 
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2G 

17,8.89 

+295 

+1-67 

16 

1.5,916 

20 

16,391 

+475 
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17 

9,070 

27 

16.SS4i 

+C,3M 

+69-.34 

17 

9,229 

27 

15,019 

+6,420 

+69-56 

18 

21,7C.J 

28 

17,91G 

— G.849 

—27-65 

IS 

22,037 

28 

16,700 

—5,387 

—24-38 

1? 

4,923 

29 

15,29G 

+10,28S 

+ 20S-S7 

19 

4,195 

29 

13,228 

+9,033 

+215-32 

20- 

7.3,497 

30 

27,135 

—46,322 

—63-05 

20 

70,4-12 

30 

24,989 

— 51,453 

— 67-30 
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Chapter IV. — Part t 


Sulbsidiary Table O. 

Numbers and percentages of the population^ by sexes, under each decenniaV 

group of Age-periods. 


Age.- 

Population. 

Percentage, 

Total. 

Males. 

Females, 

Total. 

Hales. 

Females.-- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1 6 

7 

0—10 

• •• 


• •• 

442,015 

228,674 

216,341 

22-58 

22-17 

22-92 

10—20- 



«•« 

443,546 

241,865 

202,181 

22-71 

22-71 

21-41 

20—30 

••• 



384,842 

199,270 

185,572 

19-72 

19-72 

19-66' 

30—40 




296,188 

156,119 

140,069 

15-16 

18-16 

14-84' 

40—50 


«•« 


205,287 

122,182 

123,155 

10-52 

10-12 

10-92' 

50—60 


•«« 

• •• 

120,519 

59,076 

61,443 

6-17 

6-86 

6-51 

60 and over 


... 

• •• 

62,295 

26,998 

35,297 

3-19 

2-68 

3-74 



Total 

««« 

1,962,692 

1,008,634 

944,058 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


Subsidiary Table D, 

Proportion per 1 ' 0;000 of population under each age-group in Baroda compared 
with that in the chief Divisions of the Bombay Presidency. 


Age. 

4 

% 

n 

S a 

-p 

S-g 

g M'S 

Central Division 
or Deocan. 

Southern Divi- 
sion. 

a p 

t5 cis 
o d 
£ to 

.is . 

fco-S 

A 

ra 

a 

ta' 

V 

2 

s 

t 

e- 

6 

7- 

0—5 



• •• 

1,008 

i;oi4 

r,i'j8 

1,284 

1,043 

1,551 

5—10 

• •• 

• •• 


1,245 

1,375 

1,456 

i;496- 

1,426 

1,429- 

10—15 



• •• 

1,281 

1,237 

1,271 

i;267 

1;343 

l;03G'- 

15—20 

• •• 

• •• 


900- 

924 

7G4 

750 

950 

745' 

20—40 


... 

• •• 

3,488 

3,510 

3, '238 

8,016 

3,315 

8,231 

40—60 

" 



1,669 

1,606 

1,605 

1,672 

1,542 

1,557' 

(-'0 and over 

• •• 

••• 


319 

826 

462 

513 

371 

451 


• * ■ 

... 



8 

6 

2 

8 




Total 


10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 
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Age, Sex and 
Civil Condition. 


Subsidiary Table E. 


Proportion per 10,000 of population under each age-group in Baroda 
compared iciih other Provinces and India. 


Age. 

Baroda. 

OSOl) 

Bombay Presidency. 
(1901) 

Madras Presidency. 
(1901) 

India. 

(1891) 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 


Females. 

1 

O 

3 


5 

6 

7 

s 

9 

0—1 

145 

156 


214 

294 

297 

326 

347 

1—2 


139 


163 

158 

161 

173 

188 

2—3 

205 

226 

253 

276 


288 

287 

319 

3—4 


249 

251 

276 


322 

318 

354 

4 — 3 

mm 

286 

288 

302 

297 

SOC 

305 

319 

0 

1 

963 

1,056 

1,148 

1,238 

1,338 

1,368 

1,409 

1,527 

5—10 

1,254 

1,236 

1,414 

1,486 

1,434 

1,407 

1,428 

1,396 

10—15 

1,357 

1,200 

1,327 

1,148 

1,300 

1,140 

1,139 

946 

15—20 

1,036 

941 

860 

807 

825 

757 


782 

20—25 

998 

1,007 

804 

893 

711 

863 


897 

25—30 

978 

939 

944 

926 

756 

824 

861 

892 

30—35 

869 

881 

855 

881 

816 

890 

839 

869 

35—40 

679 

633 

652 

603 

599 

520 

599 

537 

40—45 

632 

693 

628 

648 

670 

675 

657 

651 

45—50 

380 

399 

378 

336 

376 

320 

[1 

309 

oO*™"S5 

419 

461 

408 

430 

463 

480 


451 

55 — 60 

167 

190 

173 

162 

190 

162 

•H 

155 

60 & over 

268 

wm 

373 

478 

520 

594 

486 

588 

Total ... 

10,000 






10,000 

10,000 


Subsidiary Table F. 


Proportion per 10,000 of population in each age-group^ compared with 
that in England and Wales. 


Age. 

England and iVales (1891). 

Baroila territory. 


Females. 

1891. 

1901. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 Males. ^ 

Females. 

1 

3 

3 

i 

5 

6 

1 

7 

0— “0 

1,237 

1,195 

963 

1,056' 

1,321 

1,509 

5—10 

1,203 

1,139 

1,254 

1,236 

1,424 

1,407 

10—15 

1,147 

1,079 

l.,3of 

1,200 

1,108 

932 

15—20 

1,044 

995 

1,036 

941 

865 

772 

20—25 

887 

937 

998 

1,007 

921 

995 

25 — 35 

1,486 

1,527 

1,847 

1,790 

1,781 

1,759 

So ' i.0 

l,l43 

1,148 

1,311 

1,346 

1.258 

1,234 

45 — 55 

848 

873 

799 

860 

792 

781 

55 & over 

983 

1,107 

435 

564 

530 

611 

Total ... 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 
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Ohaptee IV. — Part L 


Subsidiary Table G. 

Simaihmmg of Age$. 



Halefi. 

Females. 

Age. 

Actual. 

Smoothed for 

5 years. 

Smoothed for 

H years. 

Actual. 

Smoothed for 
6 years. 

Smoothed for 

11 years. 

1 

2 

3 

' 4 

6 

6 

7 



1,452 

1,452 

1,452 

1,557 

• 

1,557 

1,557 

1 

1,331 


1,664 

1,388 

1,734 

1,801 

2 



1,935 

2,258 

2 , Hi 

2,076 

3 

2,197 


2,113 

2,488 

2,389 

2,231 

4 

2,599 

2,450 

2,212 

2,865 

2,587 

2,292 

5 


2,516 

2,299 

2,944 

2,618 

2,330 

6 

2,415 


2,412 

2,380 

2,635 

. 2,409 

7 

2,387 


2,512 

2,412 

2,472 

2,470 

8 

2,628 


2,578 

2,572 

2,520 

2,488 

9 

2,131 • 


2,608 

2,052 

2,468 

2,476 

10 

3,477 


2,591 

3,183 

2,537 

2,425 

11 

2,483 

2,687 

2,564 

2,122 

2,431 

2,366 

12 

3,085 

2,714 

2,516 

2,754 

2,400 

2,298 

13 

2,257 


2,473 

2,043 

2,305 

2,248 

14 

2,265 

2,560 

2,419 

1,899 

2,260 

2,193 

15 

3,162 


2,368 

2,708 

2,028 

2,152 

16 

2,032 

2,219 

2,297 

1,897 

1,972 

2,102 

17 

1,636 


2,234 

1,592 

1,883 

2,064: 

IS 

1,997 


2,170 

1,761 

1,927 

2,030 

19 

1,536 

Is 

2,109 

1,455 

1,915 

2;004 

20 

3,005 


2,052 

2,931 

2,007 

1,974 

21 

1,897 

1,978 

2,026 

1,836 

1,989 

1,967 

22 

1,857 

1,995 

2,002 

2,054 

2,014 

1,962 

23 

1,595 


1,985 

1,669 

2,032 

1,959 

24 

1,622 


1,968 

1,579 

2,013 

1,947 

25 

3,049 

1,943 

1,957 

3,024 

1,933 

1,936 

26 

1,774 

1.979 

1,933 

1,736 

1,953 

1,908 

27 

1,674 

1,956 

1,911 

1,658 

1,918 

1,878 

28 

1,776 

1,885 

1,877 

1,769 

1,842 

1,835 

29 

1,508 

1,859 

1,835 

1,401 

1,804 

1,787 

30 

2,694 

1,887 

1,764 

2,647 

1,790 

1,732 

31 

1.644 

1,796 

1,734 

1,542 

1,695 

1,679 

32 

1,812 


1,677 

1,592 

1,662 

1,620 

33 

1,321 

1,623 

1,625 

1,294 

1,541 

1,570 

34 

1,21 S 

1,542 

1,575 

1,234 

1,.500 

1,526 

35 

2,119 

1,416 

1,526 

2,041 

1,407 

1,486 

36 

1,239 

1,3.91 

1,472 

1,340 

1,356 

1,449 

37 

1,184 

1,358 

1,424 

1,124 

1,306 

1,421 

38 

1,192 

1,373 

1,364 

1,042 

1,358 

i ,376 

39 

1,058 

1,342 

1,308 

982 

1,351 

1,336 

40 

2,202 

1,322 

1,250 

2,352 

1,367 

1,287 

41 

1,076 

1,286 

1,199 

1,255 

1,386 

1,'2 S 9 

42 

43 

1,082 

1,265 

1,142 

1,204 

1,386 

1,189 

1,010 

. 1,083 

1,092 

1,138 

1,183 

i ; i 49 

44 

9.55 

1,002 

1,042 

981 

1,079 

1,106 

45 

46 

1,293 

912 

997 

1,338 

967 

1,066 

663 

854 

951 

732 

880 

1,025 

47 

636 

760 

911 

645 

799 

983 

4 S 

720 

810 

854 

705 

871 

922 

49 

483 

824 

806 

575 

890 

872 

.50 

1,512 

814 

757 

1,697 

917 

8-28 


737 

821 

710 

825 

915 

776 


7.<’,6 

838 

663 

780 

922 

731 

5^ 

606 

644 

625 

698 

119 

697 
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Subsidiary Table Gr.—concld. 
SmootJiening of Ages. 




Males. 



Females. 


Age. 

Actual. 

Smoothed for 

5 years. 

Smoothed for 

11 years. 

Actual. 

Smoothed for 
o years. 

Smoothed for 

1 11 years. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 


54 

569 

5o7 

579 

609 

630 

653 

55 

571 

465 

550 

682 

541 

606 

56 

301 

395 

479 

381 

453 

555 

57 

27S 

334 

426 

333 

380 

503 

58 

255 

338 

364 

• 260 

423 

440 

59 

263 

309 

319 

244 

387 

393 

60 

592 

29S 

278 

894 

377 

351 

61 

158 

269 

246 

203 

359 

317 

62 

220 

239 

218 

284 

344 

289 

63 

111 

157 

197 

167 

221 

267 

64 

115 

143 1 

174 

171 

207 

240 

65 

ISO 

113 

1.54 

280 

172 

215 

66 

91 

107 

134 

134 

164 

191 

67 

66 

92 i 

117 

109 

148 

1C7 

68 

81 

97 

101 

126 

133 

144 

69 

44 

89 

93 

89 

124 

132 

70 

201 

87 

So 

207 

117 

120 

71 

54 

SO 

80 

87 

106 

112 

72 

53 

81 

75 

74 

103 

104 

73 

47 

64 

72 

72 

89 

96 

74 

48 

63 

67 

74 

85 

90 

75 

118 

61 

62 

137 

83 

84 

76 

49 

59 

58 

68 , 

78 

78 

77 

43 

54 

54 

61 

73 

73 

78 

39 

50 

49 

50 

69 

66 

79 

21 

45 

45 

40 

62 

61 

SO 

97 

40 

41 

124 

57 

55 

81 

23 

37 

37 

36 

52 

49 

82 

21 

37 

33 

32 

48 

44 

83 

25 

24 


28 

31 

39 

84 

19 

22 

26 i 

20 

27 

34 

85 

82 

21 

23 

40 

24 

29 

86 

13 

IS 

21 

16 

21 

25 

87 

15 

16 

19 

15 

19 

22 

88 


15 j 

16 

11 

16 

18 

89 

9 1 

14 

14 

12 

14 

16 

90 

28 

13 j 

IS 

23 

13 

14 

91 

8 

12 

11 

9 

12 

i 12 

S2 

11 

11 

10 

11 

11 


93 

6 

8 

9 

5 

9 

i 9 

94 

4 

7 

8 

5 

7 

I 8 

95 

9 

5 

7 

12 

6 

! 7 

96 

3 

4 

5 

2 

5 

6 

97 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

98 

3 

2 

3 

3 

n 

O 

4 

99 

1 

2 

2 

9 

3 

1 ^ 

100 

3 

3 

o 

O 

5 

5 

5 
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Subsidiary Table H. 

( Unadjusted^ 


Mean age of Males. 

Mean age of Females, 

Age-period. 

Number of 
Males. 

Mean age. 

Product. 

Number of 
Females. 

Mean age, 

' t 

Product. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

1 

1 ^ 

6 

7 

Under 1 

14,643 

•30 

4,392-90 

1 

1 

14,698 

•30 

4,409-40 

1— 4 

82,537 

2-50 

206.342*50 

1 

84,964 

2-50 

212,410-0 

.')- 9 

126,494 

7-21 

912,021-74 

116,679 

7-21 

841,255-59 

10—19 

241,365 

14-28 

3,446,692-20 

202,181 

14-28 

2,887,144-68 

20—29 

199,270 

24-58 

4,898,056-60 

185,572 

24-58 

4,561,359-76 

30—39 

156,119 

34-70 

5,417,329-30 

140,069 

34-70 

4,860,394-30 

40—49 

132,132 

44-77 

4,572,449-64 

103,155 

44-77 

4,618,249-35 

50- 59 

59,076 

54-81 

3,237,955-56 

61,443 

54-81 

3,367,690-83 

CO and over 

26,998 

70-80 

1,911,458-40 

i 

35,297 

70-80 

2,499,027-60 

Total, 

. 1,008,634 

24-39 

24,606,698-84 

944,068 

i 

25-26 

1 

1 

23,851,941-51 


Subsidiary Table J. 

{Corrected.) 


Mean age oJ M.alcs, 

Mean age of Females. 

-\ge-pcriod. 

Number of 
Males. 

Mean age. 

Product. 

Number of 
Females. 

Mean age. 

Product, 

1 

n 

3 

4 

6 j 

C 

7 

Under 1 

1,452 

-30 

435-60 

1,557 

•30 

467-10 

1— -1 

7,921 

2-50 

19,810-0 

8,400 

2-50 

21,000-0 

5- 9 

12,409 

7-21 

89,468-89 

12,173 

7-21 

87,757-33 

10—19 

2.3,741 

14 -2S 

339,021-48 

21,882 

14-28 

312,474-96 

i')— 20 

19,546 

24-58 

480,440-68 

19,153 

24-58 

470,780-74 

;:o— 09 

15,489 

34-70 

1 1 

537,468-30 

15,197 

34-70 

527,335-90 

40-49 

10,241 

41-77 

458,62.3-88 

10,838 

44-77 

485,217-26 

59 

5,472 

54-81 

299,920-32 

6,177 

54-81 

338,561-37 

t an i ov.,-r 

2,694 

70-80 

190,735-20 

3,613 

70-80 

25.5,800-40 

T..ra!. 


m 


98,990 

25*23 

2,499,395-00 
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Subsidiary Table L. 
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Part IL— SEX. 


1. General OBSEEviTioxs. 

1. As in the case of the age returns so for - sex also, there are certain 
marked peculiarities, as ■will appear further on, in the Indian returns as compared 
with the European countries. But these are not such as to put them in the cate- 
gory of anomalies ; nor would errors in these returns affect the statistics so 'ritaUv 
as those in the returns for age. The returns of the sexes show the proportions of 
females to males in the State and in each Division or Sub-division and by reli- 
gions ; and from these we may deduce inferences as regards the civil condition, 
education and industry of the population, by taking along with them the figures 
of the married and unmarried, of the literate and illiterate, and of the occupations. 
But such inferences are, after all, general and probable ones, in our State ; for the 
population being cut up into castes (for the Hindus), and marriages being restrict- 
ed between members of the same caste only, exact and accurate results can be 
arrived at only in reference to each indmdual caste, from the numbers, male and 
female, of that particular caste. If, for instance, we find that the females are o 
per cent, less than the males among Christians or Parsis, we can form certain 
definite notions regarding the chances of marriage for either sex, and ■with the 
ages added to this, we may be able to throw further light on some domestic and 
:SOcial problems. But the same cannot be done in regard to the total Hindus, 
who form the main hulk of the population. On the whole, there may be 5 per 
.cent, less of females than males j yet, in one large sub-caste of Brahmans, a most 
important one, say, there may be an excess of females by 10 per cent. From 
this point of -view, I think that it is another great waste of energy to collect these 
statistics about Hindus in general. It is useless to laboriously draw out infer- 
ences which we know full well will apply to only a portion of tbe communitv, 
and will be just the reverse of those which must prevail with the rest of it. It is 
well-kno^wn, for instance, in our State and in British Gujarat, that the two highest 
classes of Xagar Brahmans, the '\'adnagaras and the Fisnagaras, stand in diamet- 
rically opposite positions. The former are starved for women ; and many a rich 
Tadnagara finds neither his money nor position avail him in securing a consort 
for life ; whereas, among the Visnagaras, the father would be fortunate who is 
able to secure a husband for his daughter. Such being the case with the castes 
and sub-castes of the Hindus, it need not be said that matters become still more 
.complicated when aU tbe males, Hindus, Musalmans, Christians and Parsis, of a 
District are lumped in one total, and all the females in another. The subjects of 
marriage, literacy and industry among the two sexes ■will be considered in their 
proper spheres, when we come to deal with their civil condition, their education 
and their occupations. We are here directly concerned only with their pronor- 
tions, which are of importance in connection with an Indian Census, in as much 
ps they afford some measure of the accuracy of enumeration in addition to the 
general proportions of sexes, in different Divisions, at different age periods j bur 
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the subject becomes more perplexing when wo havo to account for the varying 
proportions of the two sexes in difroroiit parts of the country. If the sex returns 
wore accurate, certain inferences might bo drawn about the status of a community 
as regards its females, and the vitality of each sox. Thoy may also furnish to 
the biologist premises for the solution of certain problems of the day, such as the 
birth of male or female children as depending on Iho effects of climate or nutrition 
and the marriage seasons. 
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2. Numbers and Percentages. 

2. From Imperial Table VII wo find that there wore 1,008,634. males and 
944,058 females in this State on the first of lilarch 1901. Tlie males are thus nume- 
rically in excess of the females by 64,576. This excess falls short of the excess in 
1891 by 25,994. The relative proportion of females to 1,000 males is 936 for the 
State. This proportion is remarkably in accordance with the theory of a celebrated 
Biologist, who considers it a natural proportion to have 104 males to 100 females, 
in order that the sterner sox may withstand the wear and tear of a life of labour. 

This defect in the number of females is not local or confined to this State 
or Census alone, but is found in British Gujarat, and in all the other Divisions of 
the Bombay Presidency, and in the whole of India. Madras, Central Provinces 
States and the Cochin State form the only exceptions. 

In the Divisions, there are 89,429 males and 84,007 females in Amroli ; 
426,723 males and 408,021 females in Kadi; 150,789 males and 149,652 females in 
Navsari ; 285,684 males and 254,297 females in Baroda ; and 56,009 males and 
47,781 females in the City. The actual defect of females being 5,422, 18,702, 1,137, 
31,087 and 8,228 in Amreli, Kadi, Navsari, Baroda and the City respectively, 

3. This deficiency in the female numbers has prevailed since 1872, the 
year in which the first Indian Census was taken. But in this State, it has gone 
on diminishing every Census as will be soen further on. This is mainly due, as 
the Census Commissioner observes in Note eighth, to a more accurate enumera- 
tion, due to the slow removal of prejudice against enumerating all the female 
members of a house. Looking to the proportions of females for 1,000 males for 
the Divisions, we find that their groatest proportion is in Navsari, 992, and the 
least in the City, 853. After Navsari come Kadi, Amreli and Baroda in order, 
with 956, 939, and 891, respectively. In every Division the male percentage has 
been higher in every Census ; the proportions having been ’891, 917, 928, and 
936 in each successive enumeration, in order, since 1872. 

4. In order to iUusti’ate graphically the varying proportions of the sexes 
in the four Divisions of this State, a map is prefixed to this Chapter, showing the 
proportion of females to 1,000 males in each. The horizontal lines denote the 
scale below 900, the vertical lines that of 900 to 950, the slanting lines from right 
to left that of 950 to 975, and the slanting lines in the contrary direction that 
of 975 to 1,000. The other scales are not of any use for this State; because 
• nowhere is the number of females found to be higher than that of males. The 
Navsari Division with its -Wanting lines ■ from left to right shows the highest 
proportion, between 975 to 1,000. ' Kadi with the slanting lines in the contrary 
direction indicates the proportion of between 950 to 975. The vertical lines for 
Amreli represent a proportion between 900 - arid 950. Lastly, Baroda with the 
horizontal lines denotes the female ratio to be below 900. 
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2. Numbers and Percentages. 

2. From Imperial Table VII we find that there wore 1,008,634 males and 
944,058 females in this State on tho first of March 1901. The males are thus nume- 
rically in excess of the females by 64,576. This excess falls short of tho excess in 
1891 by 25,994. The relative proportion of females to 1,000 males is 936 for the 
State. This proportion is remarkably in accordance with l.ho theory of a celebrated 
Biologist, who considers it a natural proportion to have 104 males to 100 females, 
in order that the sterner sex may withstand tho wear and toar of a life of labour. 

This defect in the number of females is not local or confined to this State 
or Census alone, but is found in British Gujarat, and in all the other Divisions of 
the Bombay Presidency, and in tho whole of India. Madras, Central Provinces 
States and the Cochin State form tho only exceptions. 

In the Divisions, there are 89,429 males and 84,007 females in Amroli ; 
426,723 males and 408,021 females in Kadi; 150,789 males and 149,652 females in 
Navsari ; 285,684 males and 254,297 females in Baroda ; and 56,009 males and 
47,781 females in the City. The actual defect of females being 5,422, 18,702, 1 ,137 , 
31,087 and 8,228 in Amreli, Kadi, Navsari, Baroda and the City respectively, 

3. This deficiency in tho female numbers has prevailed since 1872, the 
year in which the first Indian Census was taken. But in this State, it has gone 
on diminishing every Census as will bo soon further on. This is mainly due, as 
the Census Commissioner observes in Note eighth, to a more accurate enumera- 
tion, due to the slow removal of prejudice against enumerating all the female 
members of a house. Looking to tho proportions of females for 1,000 males for 
the Divisions, we find that their greatest proportion is in Navsari, 992, and the 
least in the City, 853. After Navsari come Kadi, Amreli and Baroda in order, 
with 956, 939, and 891, respectively. In every Division tho male percent age has 
been higher in every Census ; tho proportions having been 891, 917, 928, and 
936 in each successive enumeration, in order, since 1872. 

4. In order to illustrate graphically the varying proportions of the sexes 
in the four Divisions of this State, a map is prefixed to this Chapter, showing the 
proportion of females to 1,000 males in each. The horizontal lines denote the 
scale below 900, the vertical lines that of 900 to 950, the slanting lines from right 
to left that of 950 to 97 5, and the slanting lines in the contrary direction that 
of 975 to 1,000. The other scales are not of -any use for this State; because 
■ nowhere is the number of females found to be higher • than that of males. The 
Navsari Divition with its - slanting lines • from left to right shows the highest 
proportion, between 975 to 1,000. Kadi with the slanting lines in the contrary 
direction indicates the proportion - of between 950 to 975. The vertical lines for 
Amreli represent a' proportion between 900 • arid 950. Lastly, Baroda with the 
horizontal lines denotes the female ratio to be below 900. 
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5. We shall now examine the proportions of females per 1,000 males by proporaons 
age-periods. • The characteristics peculiarly common to the Indian sex-returns are *’y»se-periods. 
at once noticeable. There is usually an excess of females in the last age-periods, snb. ncc)— ’ 
from 50 upwards, and generally in the first fire years of life also, while at most 

of the other ages they show a deficiency ; the greatest being at the period between 
10 and 15. There is the first falling^off in the period, 5 to 10 ; but the fall is 
more marked in the next age-group. The proportions slightly revive in favour of 
the females, in the next age-period 15-20, and more so in the next two age-periods, 

20 — 25 and 25 — 30 ; after which they again fall in the two subsequent age-periods, 

50 — 35 and 35 — 40 ; but in all these they are always lower than males. The pro- 
portions take a favourable turn after thatperiod; and, barring the age-period, 45 — 50, 
they are actually in favour of the females in the period for 40 — 45, and in all age- 
periods after 50. The excess of females over males is exceedingly great in the 
last age-period, 60 and over ; the excess being 307 per 1,000 ; while the greatest 
excess of males over females in age-period 10 — ^15, as stated above, comes to only 
172 per 1,000. There is a suspicion of the ages being under-stated for girls in 
this age-period ; so if allowance be made for that, the excess of males over females 
would be reduced, and would thus be less than 172 per 1,000, as compared with 
the large excess of females over males — 307 per 1,000 in the last age-period. 

This shows the greater vitality of female life as contrasted with male life. 

6, The diagram oppo.site shows graphically the facts ^ven in the diagram, 
previous paragraph. It also compares the present proportions with those at the 

last census. The thick line indicates the state in 1901, and the thin or dotted one 
that in 1891. Taking first the thick line by itself, we find that tiie female line 
begins at a point slightly higher than the line of equality, and, going below it to 
about half a square in the next age-period, goes on increasing in ratio, having a 
higher and higher ordinate in respect to the thick line as axis, till in the square 
for age 3, it reaches its highest point, 1|- squares over the line. From that point, 
a start is made for a fall, imtil the curve intersects the axis of equality at nearly 
5 years of age. The ordinate then becomes a larger and larger negative quantify 
nntil it reaches nearly 3^ squares below the axis for the age-period 10 — 15., 

The curve then approaches the axis again slowly, fill it touches the lowest bound- 
ing line of the square below the axis at age 20 — 25, just to recede once more 
from it. The female numbers then decrease for the two age-groups, SO — 35 and 
35 — iO, the curve here reaching the end of its second deflection, a little below 900 
in the first of these age-groups, and almost keeping to the same level, or exactly 
on the line 900, in the second. The line of the curve then begins to ascend ; till 
close to 45, it again cuts the axis. After that, the curve in the next age^roup, 

45 — 50, snstaining once more its third deflection to nearly as mnch below the axis 
as it was above it in the preceding age-period, takes a positive ordinate to the 
end, and does not intersect the axis again. So, from age 5 to age 40, the curve 
line is always below the axis ; or, in other words, in these most important periods 
of life, the prime, the youth and the middle-age, the females have always been less 
than the males. In the last age-period, the positive ordinate has grown to a 
remarkable height over the axis of equality. Compared with the female line in 
1891, both the lines’ start from points higher than the line of equality ; bur the 
thick line is lower than the thin one by more than one-fourth of a square. In 
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the next age-period, the thick line instead of rising higher like the thin oiie, takes 
a fall ; the distance between the two points being about If squares ; and then' it 
rises up to the age-period 3 — 4, the thin line remaining higher. Both the lines 
here reach their, highest point in the prime of life, which may be taken as their 
reversing station ; the distance between the culminating points of the two is about 
one square. Both the lines then take a downward ■ course ; but the .thick line 
■falls gradually. The thin line keeps its superiority till the period 4 — 5 is reached, 
where the distance between the- two points is only very slight. The thick line 
.crosses the thin one and gains superiority over it but to a very small degree ; the 
.point of the thick line being only as high above that of the other as it was below 
it in the preceding age-period. The thick line maintains its superiority in the two 
•subsequent age-periods, 10 — 15, and 15 — ^20. Both the lines reach their lowest 
points in the age-period 10 — 15 ; but the point of the thin line is much lower than 
that of the thick one, and the difference between the lowest points is about three- 
fourths of a square. In the next period the difference is of half a square. The 
thick line then allows the thin one to cross it and reach to the line- of equality • 
and to rise 2^ squares, while it itself rises to 2 squares ; thus the distance of one 
square is preserved. In the two subsequent age-periods, 25 — 30 and 30 — 35, the 
thick line remains lower than the thin one, though, both are below the axis ; but 
after that, the thick line has higher and higher ordinate up to the end ; and while 
the thick line commences to rise above the axis from the age-period 40 — 45, only 
falling in the next period 45 — 50, the thin line remains below the axis, falling 
and ■ rising at every alternate age-period and finally rising above the axis in the 
last age-period only. 

3. Divisional ratios compared, and ratios of other 
Provinces and Countries. 

' 7. As at the last Census, the most remarkable fact to observe is the uni- 

formity with which these female proportions run in all the four Divisions and the 
City, For “ under one year,” the ratios are in favour of females, in all Divisions, 
except Baroda and the City. In Amreli, the females are so many as 1,170 ; and 
they are 1,004 for the whole State. In Baroda and the City alone they are below 
•1,000, being 892 and 927, respecfively ; in Kadi the proportion is 1,023 and in 
isaveari 1,056. Even in the absence of registers of births, we may assume from 
this that, in this State as in many of the European countries, female births exceed 
male births ; for, errors in the total numbers of births cannot be supposed to effect 
the proportions of the sexes. But at the end of the year, we have less females than 
males ; this is rather surprising when, in each of the next three years, we find the 
female infants generally preponderating over the male ones. This was not observ- 
able at the last Census. To be more exact, it should be noted that in the age 1 — 2, 
in the Amreli Division and in the City, the proportion is so high as that of 1,184 
to 1,000, and in the Navsari Division, the proportion is closely one of equality. 
But in the Kadi Division, it is 950 to 1,000,. and in the Baroda Division, so low as 
898 to 1,000. It is this last great reduction that tells on the average for the State. 
Perhaps this exceptionally reduced number for Baroda Division may be due to 
undetected errors in enumeration. The female proportions continue higher for 
all other ages below 5, except in the Baroda Division. The Kadi Division shows 
an exception only in the age-period 4 — 5, where the proportion is 973. Except in 
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tho agc-poriod .•> 4, Iho Caroda and Amreli figures are opposed to each other as 
regards the ratio of females to 1,000 males. ISo definite conclusion can be 
d^a^^■n from these figures alone "without the aid of birth-registers ; and "we cannot 
say "whether those varying results in the two Divisions are due to climatic efi'ects 
being favourablo to a particular sex only. But, talcing the figures as they are, "we 
may put forward a surmise that in Kathiawar the climatic and such other geogra- 
phical considerations favour a greater birth of girls, and that the opposite is the 
case with the Baroda Division in the heart of Gujarat. From its exceptional 
conditions, the City .of Baroda is not taken up in the Division. Taking the Age^period 
average of tho quinquennial group, we have more female children than male ones 
in the three Divisions Araroli, l^avsari and Kadi, and also in the City, the per- 
centages being 1,147, 1,115, 1,00S and 1,020, respectively ; in the Baroda Divi- 
sion the average ratio of female children comes to 941. In the next age-period, Age-period 
there is a fall in tho ratio of girls throughout in all the Divisions ; but tho fall is 
more marked in Amreli and the Citj, where the ratios of girls to 1,000 boys are 
"848 and 867, respectively ; in Kadi, Baroda and Navsari the percentages come to 
t)40, 888, and 901, respectively. Similarly in tho nine succeeding quinquennial Age-period 
groups from 10 to 55, tho number of females is less than that of males in all the 
Divisions, except partly Kadi and Navsari, which show higher ratios of females 
in tho two age-periods 40 — 15 and 50 — 55^ and Kadi in the intervening period 
45 — 50 also. Tho City ratios of females show a considerable fall, much more 
appreciable than those in the Divisions. The ratios of tho old women in the last 
two age-periods arc higher than those of males, save in Kadi for the age-period old age. 

55 — GO. In tho Cit)*, thoro nro so man}’ as 1,386 old women to 1,000 old men, 
of ago 60 and over ; next to the City, in the order of ratios for old women, come 
Kavsari, Amreli, Kadi and Baroda, with 1,366, 1,330, 1,307 and 1,254, respec- 
tively. 

8. That this peculiarity- of tho males generally preponderating over the Guja- 

femalos is found in British Gujarat, and in all the Divisions of the Bombay Presi- 
dency was shown by figures in the last Census Eeport. Taking tho figures for 
the British zillas of this Census, it will appear that in all of them except Surat, as Sub. b.,s— is. 
at the last Census, tho male proportion is higher in this Census also. We have 
not tho figures for British Gujarat for the first five years of life by single years, 

^Ybicb would have afforded a useful tost for some inferences ; these neighbouring 
Districts resembling our Divisions in many ways. If the proportions in the age- 
period 1 — 2 were found to fall there also suddenly, it could have been inferred, 
with some show of probability, that there was something specially fatal to female 
life in that age-period as opposed to male life ; or, we might have inferred that 
this fall could be attributed to the hazy notions of the peeple in using the terms 
under one year ” or “ one year old for, here as well as in the British 
Districts, in the Presidencies and .in the whole of India, the female births 
are higher than the male ones, as will be seen further on. The two neigh- 
bouring British Districts North of Baroda, namely, Kaira and Ahmedabad, show 
lower proportions of females in the age-period, 0-5 ; while the Kathiawar 
proportion is higher. It might he inferred from this that the male births are 
oreater in the Baroda Division and its neighbouring British Districts of Kaira and BqB. b, s— js. . 
Ahm edabad, all forming one long block. But this inference would have been 
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^awn certainty i£ the figures for the single ages up to age 5 were 

hnown for British Gujarat. Kadi also, which completes the group, shows only 8 
females more over a thousand males. It is remarkable that the hio-hest pro^ir. 
.tion for females in British Gujarat is 1,079 for the Panch Mahals, whereas in the 
Baroda State, the ratios go so high as 1,147 for AmreH (as contrasted with 1 006 
for the Kathiawar group) and 1,115 for Kavsari. The subsequent age-periods 
up to 40 shovf a fall in the female ratios throughout, without excepfion. The 
symmetry is striking. In the age-period 5 to 10 .in the Baroda State, limreli 
has the smallest number, 848, and Navsari the largest, 991. In the correspmdiDg 
period in the British Gujarat, the smallest number is 867 for Kaira and the 
largest 989 for Surat. In the next period, 10-16, 740 and 945 are the extreme 
proportions for Baroda and Amreli, respectively; and 733 and 849 for Kaira and 
the Panch Mahals. It is worth noticing that in this age-period the numbers of 
females have fallen, both comparatively and absolutely, very low in Baroda and 
Kaira. In the next age-period, 15—20, Baroda and Kaira again show miaimum 
percentages, 783 and 796 against the maximum of 942 for Navsari and 964 for 
Sui*at, adjacent Districts. For age 20 to 40, Amreli 875, and Navsari 962, show 
the lowest and highest figures for the Baroda State and Kaira 945 and Panch 
Mahals 966 for British Gujarat. The proportions for 40 to 60 are 982 for Baroda 
and Amreli, and 1,074 for Kadi ; while they are 1,037 for Broach and 1,090 for 
Ahmedabad. For age 60 and over, the lowest and highest proportions are 
1,254 for Baroda and 1,366 for Navsari; and 1,225 for Surat and 1,443 for the 
Panch Mahals. It is to be observed that in the Baroda State, the proportions are 
lowest for Baroda Division in four periods, for Amreli in three and for Kadi in 
one ; while the largest proportions go to NavBari four times, to Amreli twice, and 
once to Kadi. It is most striking that in British Gujarat the minimum figures are 
found for Kaira alone for all ages up to 40 ; Broach and Surat coming up for 
the two remaining periods ; the maximum proportions are for the Panch Mahals 
in 4 age-periods alternately, in two for Surat, and in one for Ahmedabad. Wo 
thus see that the neighbouring Districts of Kaira and Baroda are conspicuous for 
the lowest proportions of females. 

9. For the Presidency of Bombay, it is observed that the two Districts, 
namely, Ahmednagar and Satara in the Central Division, and one District, Ratna- 
giri, in the Konkan group, only show higher ratios for females ; all the other 
Districts have higher ratios for males. But the Central Division, notwithstanding 
the higher proportions of females in the two Districts, shows on the total a higlior 
proportion of males ; while in the Southern Division, in which the Konkan group 
is included, the females outnumber the males and show 1,026 as the ratio of 
females to 1,0(!0 males, owing to the greater number of females in Rainagiri. 
Thus in this Presidency all the Divisions except the Southern show a defect of 
females now as before. This peculiarity of defect iu the nuinlior of females may 
not be attributed only to local faults in enumeration ; it is widespread and 
general, and may be duo to other causes also. 

10. We shall now consider the proportions of sexes, by agc-pcrlods, ui 
other Provinces and countries. In the last Consas Report a comparison wa^ 
made with some of the Provinces cf India, ludia-as a wliole, and .‘••om«- Ivwopcan 
Conntries. At present the figures, by age-periods, for the Census of 1901 are 
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available only for the Bombay and Madras Presidencies. For the whole of India 
we have to take the figures of 1891. So also for England and Wales. For other 
European Countrie.s we shall take, for Austria, Switzerland and Germany, the 
figuresoflSSO, for Holland of 1879, and for France and Italy of 1881 . It will 
be scon that for ‘ under one year \ the male infants are less than female ones in 
I\radras and also in India as a whole. Bombay shows more male infants than fe- 
male ones — 1,000 to 977. Like Baroda, Madras has more female children than sub. c. 
male ones, in all the age-periods below 5, and so also has Bombay, except in the 
age-periods, 0-1 and 4-5. Taking the aggregate number of 0-5, we find that here, 
as in the two Indian Provinces, in India, and in England and Wales, the female 
children preponderate over the male ones. But in the aggregate of the seven 
European Countries mentioned above, the male children preponderate in the ratio 
of 1,000 to 990. In the Madras and Bombay Presidencies and in the Baroda 
State, a greater power of vitality is discernible in the female children than in the 
male ones, from age 1 to ago 4. In England and Wales, the females preponderate 
in all age-periods from the earliest to the latest. But the aggregate European 
Countries show lower ratios of females in the first three age-periods, after which 
the proportion is higher up to the end, and also for the whole population. In the 
age-period, 5 — 10, hladras like England and Wales shows a ratio of greater inequa- 
lity for females as compared with juales. It is most remarkable that everywhere, 
the lowest proportion for females is in the age-period, 10-15. It is one of equality 
for England and Wales and 795 to 1,000 for India, But there is a most startling 
fall in the female percentages in India, in the Bombay Presidency, and in this 
State, There are 9G0 for Bombay and 936 for India, in this age-period, to 922 for 
Baroda. The next ago, 10 — 15, exhibits, as already remarked, the same features 
and carries down the age-percentage much lower yet for girls everywhere with- 
out exception. The Baroda percentage falls to so low a figure as 828, a fall in 
ratio of more than 17 per cent. The further age-period, 15 — 20, also shows smaller 
numbers for females throughout in India. The great deficiency in these two age- 
periods, particularly in the period, 10-15, is generally accounted for by the fact of 
the greater mortality in the females in India at this period of life, when the 
females pass through certain important physical changes. Amongst the great 
majority of the population, the five years, from age 12 to 18, include the first 
child-bed, an occurrence notoriously dangerous to female life, both on account of 
the tender age of the girl-mothers and the want of care and nutrition so necessary 
at the time. In our State, more than 78 per cent, of females are found married at 
this time of life, while only 49 per cent, of the males are married. So the great 
deficiency in numbers in these two age-periods for females can be attributed to the 
early marriages aud early maternity among the Hindus, who form the large ma- 
jority of the population ; though at the same time, part of it must be due to the 
erroneous statement of certain ages, or the actual suppression of female entries at 
certain ages. For the next age-period, 20 — 25, the two Provinces, Bombay and 
Madras, and also India agree in having higher proportions of females as in Enro- 
peau countries. This may be due partly to a preference for the number 20, for 
those who might be a year or two less, but greatly to the reduced numbers of 
males in this age:period. either from migration or death. The Baroda figure for 
females in this Census, however, though higher than those for the two preceding 
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and succeeding age-periods,' 945 to 1,000 males, is still less than that for the males. 
The effects of the heavy fall in the female ratios for the age-periods, 10 — 15 and 
15 — 20, leave their mark also in the subsequent age- periods up to 40, though to a 
gradually lessening degree ; for, in Lidia, as in many other countries the general 
tendency is for the women, who have safely weathered the period of early child- 
birth,, to outlive the men. For the other age-periods, the female ratios in Madras 
rise and fall alternately ; but in Bombay and India there is a deficiency of 
females throughout and they out-number the males only at the end of life. 
There are seven more quinquennial periods between that considered last 
(20 — 25), and the final period, 60 and over. In 40 — 45 there are as many as 
1,026 females to 1,000 males in Baroda, 1,035 in Madras, 978 in Bombay, and 
940 in India. The highest fall in the female ratios in Madras is found in the 
period 45 — 50, — 877, where the number has reached its minimum ; for Bombay, 
the ratio is 890, and 845 for the whole of India ; for Baroda, the female ratio 
at this period is 984; the Baroda proportion is thus higher than that in India. 
The female proportions again rise throughout, in the age-period 50 — 55,,except 
in India, where it is a little lower, 993; the Bombay proportion is almost 
one of equality with that for males 999, while Madras has 1,063 and Baroda 
1,029. Madras has again the minimum number, 877, for the age-period 55 — 60. 
The percentage for Bombay also falls low at this period. For India the ratio 
of females to 1,000 mules is 908. There are so many as 1,170 old women of 60 
and over to 1,000 old men in Madras, 1,197 in Bombay, the same number 
in England and Wales, and 1,187 in India. In England and Wales and in the 
aggregate of the European countries, there are for 55 and upwards 1,197 and. 
1,076 old women, respectively, to 1,000 old men. In Baroda, the ratio of old 
women in this period is 1,307, the highest of all. We have thus seen that, 
in the two disastrous age-periods that women-folk have . to contend against in 
India, from 10 to 20, their numbers are so crippled by death and the survivors 
are so weakened, that it takes them long to regain lost ground. 

4. Sexes bt Beligions. 

11. We shall now see what light is thrown on the proportions of the 
sexes, by considering them by religions. Of course, the Hindu religion rules 
here the percentage for the State, as in aU other cases. There are 936 females 
to 1,000 males in the whole State, and 929 to 1,000 males for the Hindus. The 
general proportion is somewhat higher, because in all other religions the numbers 
are higher for females for 1,000 males than for the Hindus. The Jains come 
next in the ratio of females per 1,000 males, with 951; and, this too, in the face of 
the fact that some of these are traders and immigrants. The Musahnans show a 
still higher ratio, even with a much larger population. They show 27 more 
females per 1,000 males than the Hindus. Among the Musalmans of higher 
families, there is some reticence regarding the entry of the female members of 
their families, as will be seen further on, in some higher classes ; and yet they 
show a higher proportion than both Hindus and Jains. The Parsis show a re- 
markably high figure, 1,265, for two reasons ; first, because they have no cause to 
suppress the entry of girls ; and secondly, as has been remarked before, because 
many of the males go out to distant countries and to Bombay in search of employ- 
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those of the Animistics in the first three age-periods. It is interesting to mark 
here the percentage of female children among the Christians -in the age-period 1 - 2 , 
VIZ., 1,412, -which is )uore than double of that for ‘ under one year,’ -which is 691. 

5. COMPAKISOX WITH THE PeeVIOUS CeSSOSES. 

17. As usual, I now compare the results of this Census with those of 
1S91, for sex proportions. There has now been a decrease in the ratios of female 
children, in all ages below 5 throughout, and so in the whole group of age-period 
0 — 5. The decrease is from 1,060 to 1,026. But in the twelve other quinquennial 
groups the decrease is found in the three middle age-periods only, between 20 — 35 , 
t.e., in the adult ages. In all others, namely, in the three critical age-periods, 
about which so much has been said and also in the last sis age-periods, and, ulti- 
mately, on an average, the ratios have increased. The greatest increases are in 
the age-period 55 — 60, from 833 to 1,066, and in the last period, from 1,156 to 
1,307. The increase on the whole is from 928 to 936. 

18. Comparing the figures of the Divisions with those of 1891 and also of 
1881 in the nine age-periods, the periods after 20 being grouped decennially, we 
find that in Amreli there is an increase in the ratios of all the age-periods, except 
the second and the sixth, — 5 — ^10 and 30 — 40, and a slight decrease in the age- 
period 20 — 30. The deficiency shown by the second age-period at the last Census 
is enhanced this time ; and we have a reduction of 26 per cent, against one of 12 per 
cent, in 1891, and of 6 per cent, in 1881. Kadi and Navsari show an increase in 
the three successive Censuses in this age-period ; but Baroda follows Amreli. 
The City is joined with the Division, as separate ratios for it of the past Censuses 
are not available. The City ratios are sho-wn to have been greatly reduced. 
Thus, if there are any suppressions of girls in the enumeration, those in the Amreli 
Division and in the City are more marked. The next age-period, 10 — 15, shows 
increased ratios in all Divisions as compared with both the pre-vious enumera- 
tions, except in Baroda in 1881. This is a good evidence of unproved female 
statistics in the schedules ; the percentage is the highest of all ages between 5 
and 50, in Amreli ; though it is not high enough in all other Divisions, and 
leaves room for improvement. In the next age-period, 15 — 20, Amreli, Kadi and 
Navsari show an increased ratio 5 the first two over both the past enumerations, 
and the third over 1881 ; but Baroda shows a decrease in ratio over both Censuses. 
In the period, 20 — 30 there is a fall in all Divisions, as compared with 1891, but 
an increase (except for Navsari) over 1881. In 30—40 there is an increase over 
both years for all Divisions except Navsari. In the remaining age-periods 
there is generally an increase in both cases. It will also be noticed that, in 
spite of an increase of population in 1891, there -was then found a deficiency in 
the proportions of females in five age-periods in Amreli, as compared -with 
the ratios of 1881, — namely, in the 2 nd, 3rd, 4th, 7th and 8 th periods ; in Kadi 
also in five age-periods, — 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 6 th and 7th ; in Navsari, in the last 
three age-periods and in Baroda in four, — 2 nd, 3rd, 6 th and the last. But now 
each of the Divisions has shown a deficiency in three age-periods only, which 
vary with the Divisions. Amreli, Kadi, and Navsari all show a deficiency in. the 
5th and 6 th age-periods — i.e., between 20 and 40 ; and in addition, Amreli in the 
2 nd, Kadi in the 1 st, and Navsari in the 4 th. Baroda shows deficiencies in the 
1 st, 2nd and 4th age-periods. 
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6. Deficiency of females enquired ' into. 
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19. A conjecture was put forth in the Census Report of Bombay for 1891, 
that if females had been omitted to any great extent, it must be chiefly between 
the ages of 5 and 20 ; and that, therefore, the Divisions which showed the least 
number of women compared to males should also show the least number between 
5 and 20, compared to the total number of females. This test was successfully 
applied by me in the last report, and it is found to be approximately true now 
also. I give here the ratios of females to 1,000 males in each of the Divisions, 
and also opposite to these, the numbers of females between 5 and 20 out of 

10.000 females in each 

The first order of Divisions is exactly the same as in 1891. This does 

not afford any conclusive evidence of 
great weight ; but it Avill be seen that 
the serial numbers correspond in Kadi, 
Baroda and the City, a,nd notdn Nav- 
sari and Amreli ; there they inter- 
change places. The Cily comes con-f 
spicuously last and Baroda just above 
it in both the serial numbers. The 
number of females is so low as 853 to 

1.000 males in the City, and the number of females between 6 and 20 is only 
2,743, to total 10,000 females. From what we have seen in the chapter on the 
Movement of Population, it may be argued for the City that, as Baroda gives out 
more brides than it receives, the deficiency of girls in the two age-periods, 10 — 16 
and 15 — 20, can be so accounted for. But this argument would not apply to the 
case of the defect in the age-period 5 — 10, when the girls, more especially among 
the Gujaratis, stay with their parents, even though they may be married. 
Carrying the train of enquiry into the age-period 5 — 9, where the disproportion 
is greater, we get the Divisions ranked in the following order according to their 
proportions of females out of 10,000 ; — 


»0. 

SiTiBloni. 
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1,000 males. 
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4 

4 
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• •• 
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3 

5 
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863 

1,038 

6 


Here Naveali, Kadi and the City 
retain their order. Amreli and Barpd^ 
exchange places, 


7. Proportion of Sexes in Urban and Rural Areas. 

Urban and 20. • Taking the proportions of females per 1,000 males for the last three 

PToporUoM.®.. Censuses, we find that the ratios of females in rural areas have invariably 
Snii). B. increased in all Divisions, Census by Census. Of the towns, those in the Amreli 

Division show an increased ratio over the last two enumerations ; while the City 
of Baroda is almost stationary as compared with 1891, and has lost in comparison 
with 1881. Except in the Amreli Division, the female proportions in the urban 
areas are seen to be higher than in the rural areas. In the previous Censuses, 
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tii 0 urban ratios for femalos, for tbs State, were distinctly higher than the rural 
ones. In 1901 they are almost identical. Tho urban p'roportion again has been 
decreasing from 957 to 945 to 935, and the rural increasing from 90S to 923 to 
936. It is worth remarking that the ratios have been uniform in all Censuses to a 
great extent. -In all Censuses the female ratios, both urban and rural, have been 
below 1,000, in all Divisions, except only in the Kadi and Navsari Divisions, for 
the urban population, where they have been uniformly over 1,000. Taking the 
urban ratios first, they have ranged between the narrow limits of 908 and 916 
for Amreli, lietween 1,011 and 1,038 for Kadi, between 1,010 and 1,044 for 
Navsari, between 878 and 899 for Baroda, and between 852 and 877 for the 
City. Similarly, for rural areas, the limits are 915 to 948 for Amreli, 919 to 
942 for Kadi, 956 to 989 for Navsari, and 873 to 894 for Baroda. The lowest 
ratios are for the City, and the highest are also urban ones for Navsari and Kadi. 

8. Greater Accuracy in Exumebation. 

21. The increasing accuracy of an Indian Census is judged by the nearer Greater accn- 
approach of the proportions of females to those of males, decade by decade. 

We have already seen that on a comparison of the results of this Census 
with those of the past Censuses, the females have increased in proportion, step 
by step, in the entire State as also in all Divisions ; the greatest increase in the 
proportion now being in Amreli — of 19 per 1,000 over that of 1891 ; the City snb. i. 
shows the least or a nominal increase of one per cent* only. In the entire State 
the proportion of females has increased by 8 over that of 1891 — 936 for 928 ; by 
19 over that of 1881 and by 45 over that of 1872. In the Divisions, the increase 
ranges between 6 and 19, as compared with 1891, between 16 and 29 as compar- 
ed with 1881, and between 23 and 46 as compared with 1872. 

22. The same results are obtained by looking to the defect of females in The deficiency 
actual numbers at each successive Census. It will be noticed that the defect of nnmb^^^ 
females goes on diminishing Census by Census. Bi 1872, for the whole State it Snb 111,2.5. 
was as high as 116 thousand ; in 1881, it was 94 thousand ; in 1891 it came to 

90 thousand ; and in this Census, it is only 64 thousand, or, 44 per cent, of that 
in 1872. In Amreli, the defect was found to be greater in 1891 than in 1881, 
and in Navsari it was greater in 1881 than in the preceding Census. In the 
City, the deficiencies this time and at the last Census were greater than in 1881. 

With these exceptions, the defect is fast disappearing, Census afi;er Census, in all 
the Divisions ; and in this Census the deficiency is the least. In Baroda, it is 
now nearly three-fifths of what it was in 1872, and three^fourths of that in 1881 
and 1891. In Kadi, it is now less than one-half of what it was in 1872, somewhat 
more than one-half of that in 1881, and two-thirds of that in 1891. In Navsari, 
it is nearly one-fifth of that in 1872 and 1881, and one-half of that in 1891. In 
the City, the defect of females over males is now 8,228 as against 9,322 of 1891, 
fi,9S8 of 1881 and 10,774 of 1872. 

9. Profobtiox op Sexes by Castes. 

23. We shall now examine the ratios of females to males as found in pro- 

certain selected castes. I give Subsidiary Table IV showing the proportion of 

female- children below 5 years of age, to 1,000 boys of the same age, in the State snb.iv. 
jand its Divisions, by some of the selected castes of Hindus, and for one caste. 
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Shrimali, of the Jains, and for the whole class of the Forest and Hill Tribes- 
forming one group of Animistics. In selecting th.e castes, the standard observed 
for this State elsewhere is numerical strength above 2,500 with the condition that 
they must be indigenous to the soil or must have been long settled. But in- 
Table IV, I have taken the castes numbering not less than 10,000. This Table 
for infant ages is prepared for two purposes. One of them is to see how the 
figures agree with the climatic theory, namely, that there are more female 
children in coast and hilly tracts of the country, and that the converse is the case 
in a flat country. It must not be omitted from notice that the proportions of the 
children of the two sexes at age 5, as given in Table IV, are not to be supposed 
to bo equivalent with those of male and female births ; because, it has been 
found in many cases that the figures have completely changed places for 0-1 
and * under 5 years old.’ Baroda and Kadi Divisions are flat and away from tho 
sea ; and Navsari may, in the case of the Bdsti Mahals, be taken as on the coast 
Amreli shows all the three features ; the Talukas of Amreli and Damnagar are 
mostly flat *, Dhari is rocky j Kodinar is rocky on the north and bounded by tlie 
sea on the south j and Okhamandal is almost surrounded by the sea. The other 
purpose expected to be served by this Table is to contrast the infant proportions 
of sexes with the total ratios of sexes for the several castes. The figures in the 
Table arc marked in Italics, where the castes are found in large numbers. 

24. It will be seen that the Anavalis and LohauAs who are local, the former 
confined to the Havsari Division and the latter to Amreli, show very high ratios 
of female children, 1,403 and 1,465 respectively. The Andichyas show an 
excess of female children in Kadi 1,077, but an excess of the other sex in 
Baroda, where the female children to 1,000 boys are only 694. The Rajputs 
show low ratios of female children in both Kadi and Baroda, to which places 
they arc indigenous (the Baroda ratio is lower, 787, than that of Kadi,. 933), but 
in Navsari, w'here their number is somewhat less than 5,000, the ratio is as high 
as 2,290. The climatic theory is apparently borne out in these cases. Both the 
Aujua aud Kadvu Kunbis are found in the Kadi Division in large numbers ; but 
the proportions of sexes are at the opposite ends ; while one of the sub-castes, 
KadvAs, has 987 as the proportion of its female children, the other sub-casto of 
the same main caste, Kunbis, has so high a ratio as 1,329. The Lewd Kunbis 
again arc found in all the three Divisions, Amreli, Kadi and Baroda, in sufficiently 
large numbers, above 10,000 ; but they have, in spite of the difference of climate 
in the Divisions, the female children in excess, without exception, in all of them ; 
it is to bo noted, however, that the ratio in Kadi, 1,062 is higher than that in 
Baroda, 1,009 ; and that in Amreli, 1,063 is a little higher still. The Darzis are 
mostly found in the Kadi Division where the ratio of fomalo (jhildren is 95G ; in 
other Divisions their number is not so large. But the Hajdms arc local to both 
Kadi and Baroda, and show the Baroda ratio 980, i.c., less than males, and the 
Kadi one, 1098, i.c. higher than male children. It will be noted that as a rule the Kadi 
ratios arc higher than the Baroda ones. Tlie Kumbhdrs are found in numbers above 
10,0 )■> in Amroli aud Kadi, avhero in accordance with the climatic theory, the 
ratio of the h-maie children in Amreli is so high as 2,501, while that in Kadi is 


only mo. Tin- Lohar.s obtain in the Ka-li Division only and the ratio there is 


1,070 k^r fc-:nr.!-^ chihlron, but the Sutilr?, ' who are also found there in a large 
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number, above 10,000, have only 963. So also the Kavalias, who are above 
10,000, have a ratio of 9.^8 fomalo children. The Rabaris and Woghris are found 
in Kadi and I'aroda and their xatios in Baroda are again lower than those in 
Kadi, as ox])ectcd, for female children. The Dhcda are found in Buffioient num- 
bers in all (he four Divisions, and their ratios in each strongly support the theory; 
for, the proj)ortioiis in Amroli and Navsari, hilly and coast tracts, are so high as 
1,103 and 1,257 .and thoso in Kadi and B.aroda, fl.at tracts, are so low as 887 
and 601 : the Baroda ratio being again lower than tho Kadi one. On the other 
hand, the Kolis, who arc also found in tho four Divisions in numbers above 10,000, 
have high ratios of female children in Amroli, 1,023 and Kadi 1,017 ; and a low 
one in Baroda, 612, in consonance with the theory ; but they upset it in Kavsari 
whore tho ratio is 756. The Kha'lpa's .are found in Kadi and baroda and have a 
r.i(io of 991 for Kadi and 1,115 for Baroda. Lastly the Slirimali Jains are 
found in the Kadi Division alone, whore tho number is as high as 1,166. The 
Maralhas who are found in large numbers in the City show a ratio of 628 ; in 
tho other Divisions they arc also distributed, but the numbers are not large ; 
they show lower ratios in all Divisions, in spite of tho variation in climate. 

25. Ijonking to tho figures in another light, wo find that five castes, 
Lohan'i, Lo\va!:unbi, Kumbhilr, Koli and Dlicd, which are indigenous to 
Amreli, have invariably shown higher ratios of female children. Out of 19 castes 
local to K.adi, 11 have shown lower ratios ot female children and eight higher; 
thoso .showing higher ratios arc Audich, Antijnd Kunbi, Low.! Kimbi, Hajam, 
Ijoliiir, Koli, Bhangi .and t?hriui lli Jains ; while thoso showing lower ratios are : — 
S.irasvat, Rajptit, Kndv;i Kunbi, D.irzi, Kumbluir, Rabdri, .8utdr, Rawalia, AYdgiin, 
Dhed and Khaliil Of the four casic.s indigenous to Kavsari, three vis.i — Andvala, 
Tahivia and Dhcd shew higher ratios of female children and one only, Koli, 
shows a lower one. Lastly, out of 11 castc.s loc.al to Baroda, 7 show lower 
r.atios, namely, Audich, Rajput, Dar/.i, Ralviri, Waghri, Koli and Dhed ; while 4 
only show high ratios : — Kadv;i Kunbi, B.trijt, Bbangi and Khalpd. I have 
turned to tliLs use Tanlo IV, suggested by the Census Commissioner. This 
Stale, after all, is too small for drawing inforcncos in regtird to male and female 
numbers by climatic changes ; but it will have been perceived that the proximity 
to the sea or distanco from it, and hilly or fl.at situations have generally borne 
out tho theory in rcg.ard to tho Divisions taken as whole units, and in tolerable 
uniformity for soloctcd castes. If wo turn to this Tablo merely to see .the sex 
proportions in tho children of tho dillercnt castes in those places in which 
tho members are found in sufficiently largo numbers, wo c.an arrange them, in 
order, as follows : — 

Thoso exhibiting lower ratios for female children : — Manithas 628 ; 

Rabari 8S3;R.ajput 933 ; Darzi 956 ; Rawalia 958;SuMr 963; 

Sitrasvat 971 ; W.agliri 982 ; Kadvd Kunbis 987. 

Those exhibiting higher ratios for female children : — Talavia 1,034 ; 

liaria 1,038; Low.d Kunbi 1,062 ; Lohdr 1,070; Audich 1,077 ; 

Hajdm 1,098 ; Bliangi 1,125 ; Shiimali 1,166 ; Anjana 1,329 ; 

Andvala 1,403; Lohand 1,465. 

The Koli, Dhed, Kha'lpd and Kumbhar show greatly varying figures in the 
different Divisions, in regard to the female child. 


The hSTures 
viewed in an> 
other light. 
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Female cMi. 26. We sliall now usetliis table to see wbat change of ratios occurs in 

uren ratios ^ ... 

to^i ^^emalie leHialo numbers, compared with 1,000 males in the infant ages below 5, and 
cali^es ® general rule, the ratios have greatly decreased for 

snb. IV. the total females from what they are for female children. The ratios for the latter 

are generally oyer 1,000,* e. the girls under 5 are more numerous than boys j 
but for the total females, it is in very few castes that the female proportion-is 
higher than 1,000. . Of the three sub-castes of Kunbis, the Lewds have been 
reduced in the female percentage from 1,022 to 811 only j the reduction has been 
about 17 per cent., that is to say, the females have suffered to that extent, in the 
struggle of life, as compared with the males. Where the males have lost a 
certain number in passing through all the age-periods, the females have lost, for 
the same number, 17 per cent, more. We shall take up soon, the case of the Lew^ 
P^tidd;rs, as of special interest. The Anjands, too, have lost heavily in 
their female numbers j the ratio per 1,000 boys having gone down 
from 1,318 to 980, i.e., by over 25 per cent. The Eadv^ Kunbi 
females, being reduced from 995 to 966, have suffered comparatively less, — 
only by less than 3 per cent The females of the large caste of KoHs have been 
reduced from 936 to 918, or by less than 2 per cent., as compared with males. 
The Rajput female ratio has fallen from 955 to 921 ; while the Mahr^th^ ratio has 
increased from 635 to 890. This is due to the fact that the Mahr^tbds are not 
indigenous to Baroda. Large numbers of females immigrate into this State from 
the Deccan and Konkan, after marriage. The Bhangi ratio has fallen from 1,065 
to 996; hut that for Dheds has increased from 895 to 996. The Rabirt 
females also have increased from 883 and 940. The Mahr4thas, the Rabsiris and 
the Dheds, are the only castes that have increased female ratios as compared with 
males. From the latter twO' castes the conclusion that can he drawn is that 
there is a greater proportion of deaths among males than among females. Taking- 
the An4vl4s and the Audich among the Brahman sub-castes, we find that the 
female ratio for AnivMs has decreased from 1,327 (at age below 5) to 872 (for 
total females). This is a great fall — of over 84 per cent. The Audich Brahman 
female ratio has fallen from 1,056 to 986. These few instances illustrate the 
general rule mentioned above ; the tables may be consulted for the details of 
many other castes and snb-castes. 

27, I had mentioned in my previous Report, giving illustrations, that the 
proportion of females varied inversely as the status and strength of caste. To 
see whether the same tendency appears this time also, a subsidiary Table F is 
given for showing the proportion of sexes by selected castes of Hindus. For the 
purpose of this Table, I have selected castes numbering not less than 20,000 and 
they are arranged in the order of the proportion of their females, giving also 
their numerical strength. It is remarkable that the same general tendency is 
apparent at a glance this time also to a great extent. The Kunbis who number 
411 thousand human beings, show the number 911 of females to 1,000 males ; 
which, leaving the Waghris out of consideration, is the smallest. Kext come the 
Kolis ; they too, show an equally poor proportion of females, 918 to 1,000. Next 
XU the order of deficiency are the Brahmans, Rajputs and Vanias, each of them 
having an identically low proportion of females to 1,000 males, 921. With the 
Brahmans and Vanias there is an. actual paucity of females among some sub- 
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castes, ll-irws and Rab^ris and Khrfipas come next -vrith 934, 940 and 945, 
respectively. It -will bo perceived that the castes mentioned in the Table shew 
that the greater tho numerical strength the lower is its proportion of females to 
1,000 males. In fact, if we exclude the Waghris, Kumbhjfrs and Dheds, the 
descending order of tho numorical strength becomes identical with the ascending 
order of fcm.alo ratios. Another noteworthy point is that tho higher or more 
afiluont classes like Kunbis, I3rnhm.ans, Rajputs and V.-tnidsshew tho lower ratios; 
B:iriis, Rabaris .and Kli.alpa's occupy an inlormedi.ato position; while the five in 
tho list which show the highest proportions, .are the Suta'rs, Kumbhdrs, Hajdms, 
Dheds and Bhangis, the lowest in status, and tho unclean castes. 


2.S. In tho last Census Report, it was conjectured, from tho very low 
r.atios of foinalos to males, that tho Lewa Patidiirs of certain Ivulin (aristocratic) tages among”" 
villages were responsible for something much more than mere suppression of KunWs!®'^* 
female entries. Tho bl.ack stigma of perpetrating female infanticide has been 
branded on this caste, from olden times ; the reasons being family pride and 
lavish marriage expenditure. A table was gi\’en in the last Report shewing 
clearly how the female numbers sank very low when compared both with the 
female ratios generally in each of those noted villages .and with the female 
percentages of the other Hindus in them. A similar Table is given now, 
revealing .again the same state of facts. The seven vilKages given in the Table are 
tho Kulin CharoLar villages, under this Slate, and there are 6 more close to them 
under British Government. Comparing the Lowit female numbers witb those 
of tho other Hindus, wo find that N.ar has 129 less per thousand, Savli 353, 

Sojitra 172, Bhadran 55, Dh.ann.aj 81, Pilioj 172 and Vaso 87. For 1,000 males 
the highest number is 818 females for Vaso ; Bhadran taking the 2nd place 
with 750 only, or 5 of tbo males ; N.ar and Savli coming to only g of the males. 

It may be deemed satisfactory, in a way, that in five cases there is an improvement 
over tlio figures of last Census, and a further fall in two only ; but this very fact 
shows that the evil does exist, though some improvement forces itself with more 
advanced times and bettor education. I repeat that serious enquiry is necessary. 

29. It will bo seen that tbo proportion of sexes is the touchstone to test Sammary. 
the accuracy of enumeration. Smnm.'U'ising the results in the words of Mr. Baines, 
we find that here .as in India there is still a tendency, though in a lesser degree, 
to omit from the Census record girls of from 9 to 15, and perhaps, some married 
females of adult .ages. The girls below 5 years old are more numerous than 
boys of that age. After that period, apart from wilful or ignorant omission, there 
is probably a real deficiency in tbo number of females, more or less, and due to neg- 
lect, functional excitement, promaluro cohabitation, and unskilful midwifery. At a 
later period, hard work ns well as tho above influences and, amongst some classes 
excessive fecundity, tell on tbo female constitution, producing greater relative 
mortality than prevails in tho other sex ; though towards the end of life the latter 
succumb to old age sooner than the survivors from amongst their mates. It is 
also probable that either from difference or inferiority in nutrition, or from climatic 
influences, female life is, on the whole, better on the coast and hills than on the 
hot or dry plains. In addition, we find that Musalman female life has proved to 
be better than that of both Jains and Hindns, and the Jain female life is better 
than that of the main bulk of the population. 
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■ 10. Seasons op marriage ; and sexes at birth. 

30. It remains now to consider the suggestions made, in his additional 
note on sex, by the Census Commissioner. He thinks that it is possible that the 
birth statistics, if examined with relation to the period of conception, may 
throw some light on the subject of sex at birth. He wishes to know in fact — 

(1) . The seasons deemed propitious for marriages among the various 

religions and the considerations by which they are determined 
in each case, and 

(2) . The seasons deemed propitious for the commencement of married 

life. 

Under the second head it is to be ascertained — 

(o) whether these seasons are determined by astrological considera- 
tions, or 

(6) by the expiry of a certain period, so many months or years after the 
marriage ceremony, or again 

(c) whether there is no fixed period at all, the matter depending simply 

upon the bride attaining maturity, and 

(d) whether there is a second ceremony. 

(1) . It is conjectured that in old times, when perhaps, marriages were 
itered into at the proper advanced age, the Vasania (Spring) and Grislma 
lUmmer) seasons, the amatory seasons of the poets, were the marriage seasons, 
ley were the most convenient also for an agricultural people. The Shishir 
Vinter) season also must have been in vogue with the higher classes, the 
onth of Kartah being the one in which the marriage of the Tulsi plant was 
lebrated with the emblematic Vishnu. Among the Gujarati Hindus, and 
incrally in this State, the first, second and fourth months of the Gujarati year, 
artih, Magsar and 3fdh, and the sixth month, Chailra — the end of winter and the 
ason of Spring and the boginoing of Summer, — are recognised as the proper 
asons of marriages. These marriages are the formal ones, the bride being 
lueially an infant or just entering her teens. For the other religions, there are 

I special months in vogue, except in so far as races like the Mahomcdans and 
irsis may be influenced by the customs prevailing among their rich and 
imorous Hindu neighbours. But there exists this main difference between them 
id the Hindus, that they do not, except in rare cases, indulge in infant and, 
ercforo, merely ceremonial marriages. With them the conjugal relations com- 
enco soon after the marriage ceremony is performed. 

(2) With regard to the second query — of the seasons deemed propitious 
r the commencement of married lifo, — it may be stated that there is no formal 
:remony, among the Hindus of this State, commensurate in any way with the 
itial laborious one, so well known to all. Nor do the conjugal relations com- 
cnco at the expiry of any fixed number of months or years after the first formal 
arriage, for the simple reason that as the ages of the brides range from * below 
10 ’ to 10 or 11, it would bo impracticable to fix such periods. The matter 
spends upon the bride allaining maturity ; which is considered by the Dakshinis 
> be soon after monstrnafion ; but the Gujaratis do not wait for that event, if it 
oc': not take ])laec at about age 13 or 14. It is true that the stars arc consulted; 
at that is for fixing the exact day within about a month’s time. Neither would 
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ihc snporstilioiis Hindus fako suok a sorioxis stop without consulting the stars and 
omens, uor ■would the inonoy-sccking astrologers allow their Yajmans to take this 
imporl.iiit step in their children’s life without claiming their perquisites. But, 

^vJiorovcr it could bo arranged without much waiting or other inconvenience, the 
time of 1 (ioj/a JJasIimi, 10th day of Ashvin, is selected for the commencement of 
connubial life ; or any auspicious day in that month. Chaitra and Vaishals are also 
in favour. The lower castes do not wait for propitious months or days. 

As these quc.stions are asked in reference to the preponderance of male or 
fcmalo births, it will bo seen that as the seasons and times of actual married life 
are Jiot fixed, no deductions can be drawn one way or the other, so far as this 
State is concerned. 

31, Lastly, wo take up the con.Mdoralion of the question of sex at birth, Ses at birth, 
regarding which many conjectures, some of them amusing, are advanced by 
.aiiihroiwlogistP. As is to bo expected, so soon as one of them puts forward his 
theory, with a certain amount of plausibility, there is another prepared to upset 
it by arraying the figure.'; of other tribes or localities. Repeated instances of such 
contradictions are met with in 'Woslcrmarck’s “ History of Human Marriage.” 

As said In* Profo.'jsor Conrad of Halle, the whole question must he regarded as 
still unsolved, and shrouded in complete obscurity. The various theories, as 
found in 'Wcstermarck arc : — 

(1) More boys arc born if the husband is older than the wife, and more 
girls if the wife is older. 

(2) The less the difibrcnco of the ago between the parents, the greater is 
the probability of boys being born. 

(3) Polyg.amy leads to the birth of a greater proportion of female children. 

(4) Organisms when unusually • well nourished produce comparatively 
more fcnuilo oflspriiig ; in the opposite case, more male. 

(o) The male births are in greater excess in country districts, the popula- 
tion of which is ofion badly fed, than in towns, whore the conditions of life are 
more luxurious. 

(6) A similar excess is found among poor people as compared with well- 
off classes, 

(7) lu the highlands, comparatively more boys are bom than in the 
lowlands, 

(8) The mixture of races produces an excess of female births, 

(9) The temporarily superior parent produces the opposite sex. 

(10) Unions between related individuals or, generally, between individuals 
who are very like each other, produce more male offspring. 

In considering these theories in regard to this State, we find that the first 
two cannot be judged of, as the ages of the contracting parties at the time of 
marriage are not known. There being no particular castes * among whom poly- 
gamy prevails as a special feature, the third also cannot be pnt to the test. 

The eighth cannot be tested, as no mixtures of races are allowed in marriages ; nor 
can the ninth theory, about the temporary superiority of the male or female 
parent, be judged from the materials on the hands of a Census Reporter. The 
tenth theory about the unions between related individuals may he put to trial, 
the Hindus, though endogamous, strictly shun marriage between cousins, how- 
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ever distant, while the Musalmans, Christians and Parsis allow them. But a refer- 
ence to Tables II (a) and (b) hardly affords any conclusive evidence on the point. 
Two theories, the fourth and sixth, are upset by our statistics, for we have found, 
both in the last Census and the present one, as already stated at some length 
above, that female births vary inversely as the status and strength of a 
caste. The poorer castes have uniformly shown the highest ratios of females, 
and the richer and more luxurious castes lower ones. The only theories to which 
some support is lent by our figures are the 5th and 7th ; for it has already been 
shown above (Sub. E) that in rural areas there are more males and more females 
in towns. The difference is large enough to lead to the inference for births. 
Generally speaking, the effects of climate and locality are observable; as has al- 
ready been stated, there are more male births in inland districts, with sultry climate 
as in the case of Baroda and Kadi, and more female births in coast regions. To- 
show, however, the' figures more definitely, I give a separate Table (6uh. H) to 
Snb. H. contrast the female births in the coast Talukas with the inland T^lukas. The female 

births are supposed to be in the same ratio as the female ratios below one 
year. In the coast Talukas of Navsari and Gandevi, in the Navsari Division, the 
ratios of females under one are only, 905 and 538 respectively; while in the 
Kamrcj Taluka, also on tho coast, to some extent, it is so high as 1,439. In the 
coast Taluka of Okhamandal in Amreli again, the ratio is 943 only ; while in the 
other coast Taluka, Kodinar, it is so high as 1,813. In the important inland 
Pollad Taluka of the Baroda Division, the ratio is only 734. So also in tho Siswa 
Taluka, where it is 647; while in the coast Petd Taluka of Tilakwada it is 1,167. 
In Dhari, which is hilly, the percentage is high for girls. So we ■ see that the 
theory is true for the Baroda Division ; in the Navsari Division, it is true for 
Kamrej only, and not for the Navsari, and Gandevi Talukas ; in the Amreli Divi- 
sion it is true for Kodinar, but not for Okhamandal. 
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11. Final Remarks. 

32. I deem it best to close this section by quoting the interesting remarks 
of Mr. Baines, Census Commissioner for India, for 1891, which apply generally to 
Ibis State also. “ The above resumfe of some of the more obvious factors affecting 
the distribution of sex in India does not, it may be noticed, take into considera- 
tion the influence of two elements to which there is no doubt, but that some 
weight should he attached. The difficulty with regard to them is that they are 
not mutually exclusive, and the sphere of their influence, is, at best, but vaguely 
definable from the available data. The factors in question are, of course, climate 
and nutrition. A review of the whole field of statisticts resulting from the Census 
inquiries seems to afford ground for the following deductions, which, however, 
are not put forward for the present as more than conjectural. The ratio of 
females to males, taking the whole .population in existence at one time, has a 
toudoncy to be higher along the coast or within the influence of sea-air, to an 
extent beyond what can bo accounted for merely by tho temporary absence 
of a certain number of males at sea. It runs higher, too, in hilly tracts, as a rule, 
than on tho plains, and it seems to bo depressed by a dry and hot climate, 
particularly if accompanied by a considerable range of temperature. On the other 
hand, we find traces of the influence of nutrition, which in some cases may 
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fairly bo held to neutralise that of climate. It is difficult to prove beyond a 
doubt any of the above tendencies, for the reason given in the beginning of this 
Chapter, that in delennination of sex so many factors probably enter that, in the 
present state of information, the relative influence of each cannot be accurately 
discriminated. Then, again, in a country like India, there must be anomalous 
cases in every such coniecture, which obscure the view of the operation of the 
general nile, if one there be.” 

Mr. Baines cites instances to show the difficulty of dealing adequately 
with the subject. Confining our attention to the Baroda State wo also realise that 
Xavsari, Surat and Broach, which are nearer to coast tracts and, as a rule^ 
highly fertile, have shown the general predominance of females in population, 
attributable chiefly to good nutrition as M'ell as climate or situation. The hilly 
tracts of Mavsari, which are mostly inhabited by the Animistics, have shewn even 
a irrcator predominance of female sox below one; their number for female 
children, * under one year being 1,163 to 1,000 male ones. The same is the case 
in the Amroli Division. The intervening tracts show a preponderance of males 
in one case and almost an equality of the sexes further uortli. Thus the cenjec- 
tures may bo said to apifiy so far iu a general way : though on an examination 
of the statistics of castes, they may not hold good invariably. 
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Age, S^ez and 
Civil Condition., 


Subsidiary Table I. 

General proportion of the sexes by Natural Divisions, Districts and City, 


\ 

Kntural nivislons, Districts or Olty. 

Fotnnics to 1,000 males. 

• - 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1872. 

1 

3 

8 

4 

6 

Natural Division, Bnroda (Exclusive of Cit}*).. 

m 

932 

920 

895 

Navsari Division 

992 

985 

963 

957 

Kadi Division 

956 

950 

938 

911 

Amreli Division 

939 

920 

914 

899 

Baroda Division (Exclusive of Cit^) 

891 

883 

875 

850 

Baroda City 

853 

852 

877 

830 

Proportion for the State ... 

986 

928 

917 

891 


Subsidiary Table n (a). 

Number of females to 1,000 males by Religions, for the State. 


Age.period. 

All 

Beligions. 

Hindn. 

•Tain. 

Farsi. 

Unsalman. 

Christian. 

Animistic. 

1 

2 

8 

i 

6 

6 

B 

m 

0— 1 


982 


1,147 

966 

688 

1,163 

1— 2 

£76 

951 

■lr#1 

625 

963 

1,359 

1,086 

2— 3 

1,028 

1,016 

1,161 

887 

935 

969 

1,110 

3— 4 


1,056 


1,040 

1,030 

1,090 

1,093 

4— 5 


1,021 

1,152 

1,020 

1,027 

967 

1,081 

0— 5 

1,026 

1,013 

1,135 

967 

988 

992 

1,109 

5—10 

922 

908 

92'6 

■HK 1 9 

968 

867 

1,012 

10—15 

828 

822. 

857 

a 

833 

609 

879 

15—20 

850 

842 

799 


906 

610 

893 

20—25 

945 

942 

932 

1,231 

990 

870 

921 

25—30 

918 

901 

841 

1,897 

959 

970 

1,063 

30—35 

895 

906 

860 

mmm 

839 

660 

855 

35—40 

898 

891 

931 

1,236 

947 

1,005 

918 

40—45 

1,026 

1,028 

1,050 


995 


1,019 

45—50 

984 

979 

940 

1,294 

1,055 


962 

50—55 

1,029 

1,032 

1,168 

2,148 

1,006 

883 

922 

55—60 

1,066 


1,076 

1,524 

964 


865 

60 and over. 

1,307 


1,481 


1,452 


1,194 

Total ... 

936 

■ 

951 

1,265 

956 

a 

GO 

971 
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Subsidiary Table III, 


Actual excess or defect of fcTmlcs hy Natural Divisions and Districts. 


statural Division 
or 

District. 

Number of females in excess (+) or in defect (— ) 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1872. 

1 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Hatnral Division Baroda (osolusive of Cit}')... 
Barocla District (exclusive of City and Can- 
tonment^ ... ... ... ... ... 

Kadi District ... 

Amroli District 

Kavs.iri District 

City and Cantonment 

Total ... 

—56,348 

—31,087 

—18,702 

— 0,422 

— 1,137 

— 8,223 

—81,248 

—43,381 

—27,984 

— 7,500 

— 2,383 

— 9,322 

—87,031 

—43,577 
—31,421 
— 6,628 

— 5,405 

— 6,988 

—104,982 

—51,485 

—39,730 

— 8,526 

— 5,241 
-10,774 

lllllllyQI 


—94,019 

—115,7.56 


Subsidiary Table IV. 


Number of females to 1,000 rmles under 5 years old hy selected castes. 


Caste, 

Baroda 

State. 

Amroli 

Division. 

Kadi 

Division. 

Navsari 

Division, 

Baroda 

Division. 

City. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

Andvald ... 




1,327 


»»• •• 

1,403 



Audich 

• • ■ 



1,0.56 

941 

1,077 

3,889 

694 

1,222 

Sarasvat ... 


f 

• •• 


1,024 

400 

971 

714 

1,096 

1,458 

Hardtliu ... 

• •• 



635 

685 

683 

683 

560 

628 

ltai]>xit 

• •• 

• •• 


955 

1,097 

933 

2,290 

787 

399 

Loiidnd 

• •• 

• «% 


1,195 

1,465 

1,043 


825 

485 

A'njana 




1,318 


1,329 

8SG 

1,000 


Kadav.'t ... 

• • • 



995 

.383 

987 

1,216 

1,^6 

3,0.')9 

I.cxvit 


• •• 


1,022 

1,063 

1,082 


1,009 

1,500 

Diirzi Gujariiti 


• •• 


. 1,063 

1,179 

956 

1,095 

1,173 

1,941 

Ilttidin 

• •• 

• •• 


1,054 

1,044 

1,098 

1,344 

980 

811 

Kumbliar ... 

• • • 



1,159 

2.581 

946 

841 

1,972 

2,200 

Lohiir ... 




1,157 

1,720 

1,070 

1,023 

1,156 

1,848 

liubari 




883 

1,406 

889 

724 

737 

769 

Sutdr Giijardti 




1,043 

839 

963 

2,323 

1,073 

902 

liavalid ... 


*49 


899 

••• 

958 

611 

727 

611 

W iiphri 

• •• 

• •• 


935 

1,333 

982 

1,667 

820 

1,115 

I'drid 




1,046 



44* • • 

1,038 

1,190 

KoH 




9,360 

1,023 

1,017 

756 

612 

333 

Taluvid ... 




1,059 


• ••*•« 

1,034 

1,292 

•• •«* 





1,065 

1,491 

1,125 

959 

1,010 

67G 

Dind 




895 

1,103 

887 

1,257 

601 

850 

Klifdj’A 




1,037 

1,024 

991 

1,228 

1,115 

2,090 

iShrinu'ili (.Jain) 




3,174 

1,235 

1,166 

2,250 

1,132 

1,071 



• • • 


3,109 

500 

900 

1,129 

985 

1,117 
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Subsidiary Table V. 

Proportion of the sexes by caste. 


Caste, 

'S 

ES 
« 2 

Caste. 

Sri 

Q> 

eSO 

B2 

p^r-i 

Caste. 

bM 

Sg 
*3 o 
Eg 

o ^ 

Sfirarsat (B^ote) 


367 

••• ••• 

918 

Bbdnsar 

• •• 

973 

8£dhu 


447 

Hajput 

921 

Mali Gnjarati 

• •• 

974 

Gosain 


691 

Ifocbi Gujarati 

921 

Kokanastba Brdbman-., 

, 977 

Bavra ... 


763 

Rttwalid ... .„ ; 

921 

Hajdm Gnjarati 

• •t 

979 

Deshastba Brabman 


772 

Lad Yanid ... 

923 

Anjdna Ennbi 

• «« 

980 

Kbad£jat& Yanid. 


832 

Soni Sbrimali Yduid... 

931 

Audicb Brdbman 

... 

986 

Lewa Kunbi ... 


841 

Lobana ... ... 

934 

Satbvdrd 

• •• 

995 



856 


934 

Karddid 

• •• 

996 

Gbdnclii Gujarati 


862 

Kdtbi 

935 

Bbangi 

• •• 

996 

Andvaltl Br^hiuan 


872 

Buba'ri 

940 

Plicd ••• ••• 

• •• 

996 

Bhoi (Kahdr) ... 


874 

Tapodban 

943 

Kbatri (Yanza) 

• •• 

1,006 

1 

.Cbatan (Gtadhavi) 


875 

Kdcbbia 

943 

Jambn Brabman 

• • • 


Prahu Chandnisaniya 

••• *** 

879 

Kbdipd (Cbiamdr) : 

945 

Ndgar Brdbman 

• •• 

1,030 




Taldrid 

946 

Gold ... ... 

• •• 

1,038 

jVIardtbd 

• • • 


Snidr Gujarati ... 

955 

Darzi Gujardti 

• •• 

1,054 

Sbrimali Ydnid 


895 

Nagar Yania 

956 

Lobdr „ ... 


1,060 

Kapol 


n 

Disdu-al Yanid ... i 

960 

Mdcbbi 


1,090 

lYaghri 



1 

Gardsin 

961 

Garoda 

• •• 

1,095 

Vagber 



Merrada Brabman ... 

963 

TargdlS 

• • • 

1,176 

Alodh Yania ... 

• •• 

911 

Yankar 

1 963 

Total Hindu 

• •• 

928 

Senava ... 

• •• 

911 

Soni Gujarati 

964 




Modh Brdhman 


913 

Knmbhdr Gujarati ... 

965 

Oaval 

... 

788 

Ahir Gujarati ... 

• •• 

914 

Kadava 

966 

Sbrim^i 

... 

959 






Porvdl 

... 

1,034 



i 

i 


• 

Total Jains 

• •• 

950 
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Age, Sex and 
Civil Condition. 


Subsidiary Table C. 

Females to 1,000 males in some oj the Provinces of India and European Countries. 


Ago. 


1001. 

1891. 

Baroda State. 


Bomliay 

Prcaidoncy. 

Mndraa 

Frosidoncy. 

India. ^ 

England 
md iVnlcs, 

Aggregate 
)£ Ii!uro])can 
Countries, 

1901. 

1891. 

1 

•J 

0 

4 

G 

C 

7 

8 

0—1 ... 


977 

1,041 

1,020 


H 

1,004 

1,015 

1—2 ... 

• •• 

■ 1,031 

1,053 



9 

976 

1,057 

2—3 ... 


1,037 

1,058 




1,028 

1,077 

3*" ^ *•« 


1,039 

1,067 




1,060 

1,118 

4 — 5 ... 


994 

1,039 




1,032 

1,039' 

••• 

• •• 

. 1,015 

1,051 

1,038 

1,011 

990 

1,026 

1,060- 

5—10 ... 

••• 

060 

1,008 

936 

1,005 

993 

922 

9ir 

10—15 .«• 


819 

902 

795 

1,000 

988 

828 

781 

15—20 ... 

• f • 

889 

944 

930 

1,014 

1,013 

850 

828' 

20"^25 


1,050 

1,248 

1,071 

1,123 

1,047 

945 

1,002' 

2.5—30 ... 


928 

1,122 

989 

I 

■ r 

918 

921' 






y 1,093 

1,036 



• 30—35 ... 


939 

1,122 

962 

J 

1 

1 

895 

912' 

35—40 ... 

••• 

873 

893 

867 

■\ 

r 

898 

85i: 






y 1,069 

1,031 



4:0"“4:5 


978 

1,035 

‘ 940 

✓ 

1 

1,026 

964’ 

45—50 ... 


890 

877 

845 

1 

r 

984 

852.' 





‘ 

[ 1,095 

1,057 ^ 



50—55 

» • 

999- 

1,063 

‘ 993 

1 

) 

1 

1,029 

957 

55—60 ... 

• • 

880 

877 

908 

1 


1,066 

833' 






W,197 

1,076 i 



60 and over 

• • 

1,197 

1,170 

: 1,187 

J 

* 

1,307 

1,156 

Cuspecified age .. 

936 

• 


9 





• 

Total- 

gH 

• 1,028 

9 

1,064 

1,026 

936 

928 
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Subsidiary Table E. 

Proportion of females to 1,000 males in Towns and Villages. 


Division. 

• 

Urban, 

{ Itnral. 


1901 

1891 

f 1 

18S1. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. ' 

1 

9 

8 

4 

G 

6 

7 

Amreli 

••• 

916 

908 

912 

948 

923 

915 


1 

• •• 

1,011 

1,020 

1,088 

942 

986 

919 • 

• 

NaTsari 

*•* 

1,010 

1,044 

1,040 

989 

977 

956 

Baroda, osclusivo of City 

• •• 

878 

899 

898 

894 

881 

873 

City ••• ••• 

• •• 

85S 

852 

877 




Total 

• «« 

935 

945 

957 

936 

928 

908 


Subsidiary Table E. 

Statement showing the propotiion of Sexes hg Selected Castes — Hindus, 


Casto. 

Knmericnl Blrcngtb, 

Kambcr of 
Females to 
1,000 Moles. 

Knmber of 
Wives to 
1,000 Hus- 
bands. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

^ 1 

4 

6 


WAghri... 

« • • 


23,264 

12,228 

11,030 

902 

917 

Eunbi ... ..: 

• •• 


411,018 

215,114 

. 195,9.04 

911 

1,006 

X^oli ••• •«« 



229,102 

119,391 

309,711 

918 

1,020 

Brahman Total ... 



144,635 

75,305 

69,330 

920 

1,010 




59,410 

30,915 

28,495 

921 

1,020 

Gujardti ... 

•• • 


47,861 

24,916 

22,945 

921 

-870 

Barid 



44,034 

22,768 

21,266 

934 

935 

»mm 



• 39,593 

20,407 

19,186 

940 

1,002 

••• ••• 



29,746 

15,287 

14,459 

945 

957 

Sutdr Gujarati ... 



22,441 

11,489 

10,952 

955 

1,006 

Kuinbhjfr Gujarati 



41,232 

20,973 

20,259 

965 

3,015 

Hnjdm Gujardti 

• •• 


24,578 

12,416 

' 12,162 

. 979 

1,020 

Dhed 



94,376 

47,281 

47,095 

996 

1,102 

Bhangi 



23,978 

12,009 

11,969 

996 

1,015 
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Subsidiary Table G. 

Proportion of females to 1,000 males in the Eulin Lewa Villages 

in the Charotar. 


Xame of Village. 

Leiva Kusbis. 

Xdjibeb of Females to 1,000 SIales. 

Hales. 

Females. 

For Lcira Knnbis. 

For other 
Hindus. 

For entire 
Population. 

IBOl. 

1&91. 

1 

n 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Ndr 


• •• 

2,378 


1,483 

625 

639 

754 

674 

Sdvli 


• «• 

3S2 


236 

618 

686 

971 

899 

Sojitrf 

• • « 


2,140 


1,569 

733 

700 

903 

843 

Bbadran 

• ■ft 

• ■• 

1,690 


1,267 

750 

707 

805 

765 

Dharmaj 

• « • 

• •• 

1.934 


1.420 

734 

722 

818 

753 

Pihej 

• • • 

««• 

1,627 


1,210 

744 

725 

916 

808 

Vaso 


• « • 

1,384 


1,132 

818 

751 

905 

884 


Subsidiary Table H. 

Proportion of female-children to 1,000 males heloic 5 years of age for some 
of the Mahals in the Divisions. 


Age. 

Xaveaei Dmsios. 

Ameei<i Diviaoi'. 

Baboda Diviaosr. 

Xavsari 

Talnka. 

GandeTi 

lalnka. 

Kamrej 1 
Talnka. | 

Dhaii 

Talnha. 

Kodinar 

Talnha. 

Okbaicsildal 

Xaluks. 

Fetlad 

Xalaka. 

Sis^ 

Taluha. 

Tiiafarada 

T^nha, 

1 

<1 

s 

1 

1 

\ 

d 


7 

8 

9 

10 

(.1 — 1 

905 

538 

1,439 

1,034 

1,313 

943 

i 

1 

734 

! 

647 

1,167 

1—2 

754 

817 

1,207 

1,083 

1,527 

1,091 


871 

1,000 

•N €\ 

o ••• 

902 

1,075 

1,185 

1,045 

1,200 

856 

810 1 

951 

1,214 

0—4 

1,078 

1 

S61 

1,311 

1,019 

i 

1,112 1 

939 


873 

i,ri?s 

4.— ••• 

1,596 

1,238 

1,469 

1 

1,043 

1 

1,412 

899 

851 

798 

1,424 

0 — 5 

1,083 




1,290 

i Qa± ! 

I 

520 

» 

839 1 

1,215 
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CHAPTER IV 


Part III.—CIVIL CONDITIOX. 


1 . G i: N r.n A L 0 nr^KRVATinX}:. 

1. .Mr. Ibinos pay.*? in lii? General Report ISOl “ As in the case of Gonerol obser* 
lr.:r.:naces (o the pliiloln'rist, so as regards the study of llio branch of ethno- 

Ingv that cniicorns itself with marriage cnstom.s, ihoro is no field more varied and 
worthy of research than that jiresentod by the pnjmlation of India. It is but a 
miniit-' corner of that fielil, hnwovof, that lies within the sphere of exploration to 
wliich the ('etisns is restricted.” A consideration of the marriage customs allows 
mo.st valuable and pmctically n.sofnl inferences to be drawn ns regards the status 
«’f women, iho jwsition of widows, and other social questions of a kindred sort in 
iho difieri'nt classes of peo))!^. Tho Cen5n.s figures also toll us wbat numbers of 
the marric.l, nnniarricd and widowed there are at the different ago-periods, wbat 
ratio each b- nr.*; to tho oilier as well as to the whole, and what tho position of any 
community is in (ho b'tato, from a social point of view. Therefore, theso figures 
nr*' imp'.irtant nut only to .social reform preachers, but also to politicians and states- 
;;i.*ii. I'n-m a Gensns point of view, tlio numbers of married and unmarried at 
tl’O diiler«*n! .’’.;:e-p( rio;l.s and tho periods at which they onlcr into married life, 
o'lubiiiCvi with a cmsidoraiion of the number of cliildrcn, would lead us to come 
to certain oonclu'-ioiis regarding the procreative powers in a community and 
the prolal.'ie increa'-o of population that could bo expected in given periods. Tho 
subj' Ct b' ingthns of manifold utility, instructions were issued to ensure a return 
a-- correct as jio*;sib!e. They tvero as under: — 

“ Rule 0 — Column fi — piarried, etc.) — ^Entor each person of both 
po.xc-s, whether infant, child or grown up, as either married, unmarried, 
or widowed. Divorced persons should bo entered as widowed. 

Per.soii.s whose mijitials have been celebrated should nlono bo entered 
as married ; but those who arc simply betrothed should be regarded 
as unm.arriccl. If a female, though unmarried, has children you will 
enter her as unmarried. Enter eunuchs as well as prostitutes as un- 
married.” 

Tiie.so instructions wore suflicioiitly clear and the returns have been found 
to bo correct, so far as we could judge them. 

2, As in other important Census figures, so iii those relating to civil con- iphe general 
dition, the preponderating Hindu population rules the percentage and the general ttfSose of^;be 
condition of things. It may be added that, as a rule, the broad conditions of 

marriages among the Hindus are found among the Jains. The Aboriginals are 
exempt from tho necessity of infant-marriages and tho prohibition of widow 
remarriage ; but have, otherwise, in smaller details, imitated the Hindu system. 

Of the JIahomedans, those who are converts maintain, as has already been stated 
before, their old Hindu social and family rules, prevalent among them before 
their convorsion. Tho foreign settlers have also been drawn, more or less, into 
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the ways of those who surround them in large numbers. Thus it is that, as will 
be seen further on when we enter into details, the figures for the Mahomedans, 
for the civil conditions at different age-periods, do not differ from those of the 
Hindus, as we might be led to infer from the utter dissimilarity between the 
two races in tradition, in religion, and in marriage rules. The comparatively 
small community of the Parsi.s did not escape the influence of the Hindus) in the 
midst of whom they found a small corner for themselves. But their growing 
contact with Englishmen has suddenly effected a change in the system of early 
marriages and other matters relating to civil condition. Thus the general tables 
will be found to be swayed by the figures for the Hindus alone, which obviously . 
depend upon the views and customs held in force by them. It remains then to 
see what these specially are. 

3. The prevailing Hindu customs as . regards marriage are widely 
known. I transcribe here the remarks made in my last Census Report, as no 
change has been made, or was expected to be made, in these traditions of old 
times, during the past ten years, except to an insignificant degree, with the 
progress of reform. One of the two causes which serve to form the fundamental 
difference between the Hindus and all others, is the religious belief of the Hindus, 
which renders it incumbent upon a Hindu to have a eon of his own. A “ Putra ” 
is he who saves from the torments of Put, hell, and thus a Hindu who dies 
without a son dies without a saviour. For those who favour the principle 
live and multiply ”, would be nothing so favourable apparently to its 
development as such- an ordinance of religion. It holds a premium on mar- 
riages. But in reality the effects of the ordinance are different. Whether the 
second cause of difference, the marriage of girls before they arrive at the age of 
puberfy , ( which means a very tender age in a country like India ), is a time- 
hallowed custom only or whether that also is a religious injunction is a disputed 
point among the learned Hindus. I shall attempt to show further on that it was 
not in vogue in old times. But be it one way or the other, this unwise custom 
also must have its due place of importance in considering the systenx of Hindu 
marriages. These two, tben,-^a religious obligation to have a Putra, and the 
marriage of girls at a tender age, — form the foundation upon which the entire 
fabric of Hindu life in Gujarat is built. These lead to early and unequal mar- 
riages, tq polygamy,. to early maternity, to a large birth-rate and a terrible 
mortality among children and child-mothers, to early decay in both sexes and to 
a surfeit of widows. The Hindus are chainbound by these tyrannical customs. 
Girls are carried through a formal ceremony of marriage at an infant age, 
and when^ as often is the case, the husband is past 15 or 16, the parents of the 
husband count every day,” to use an expressive native phrase, that is, hasten 
matters as much as they can, to bring about the happy day of consummation. To ' 
those who have freely come in contact with Hindus belonging to many of the 
Gujarati castes, it is no revelation to know that numbers of these girls march from 
■ the nuptial bed to the foneral pile. Nervous debility, consumption and uterine 
diseases create a havoc among them. It may be urged that generations of this 
usage and early training may have done something to mitigate the evil ; but this 
mitigation, if; at all, is of the slenderest ; for not even a constitution , of steel could ' 
stand against the ravages of this barbarpus system. There is undoubtedly n ‘ 
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l.nrgxj birlh-mto under these circumslances ; but tho children are bo weak that 
they die ofT in munbor#!, mostly in tho first year of existence, as has been abun- 
d.nntly testified by tho ago-tablos. So this jiiuch-marr^'ing and much-beget- 
ting race does not ultimately profit by a permanent largo population. The insane 
desire of having a sou leads in some cases (though they are much loss than what 
would Ik' cx[iectod) to polyg.imy, whenever this object has remained unfulfilled. 
This desire of having a Pulni natur.ally gets hold on a man's thoughts at the 
t'bb of his life ; and that his last ofiorts may not moot with failure ho is led to 
covot a young wife ; in soino cases, only young girls arc available os wives. A 
veil only must bo drawn on tho picture of a man in the Deoombel: of his days 
espousing a girl younger than his daughter’s daughter bj’ a former marriage or 
two. Tlio prohibition of widow-remarrngo presents another ghastly picture, 
wliore haply, a bc.iulifiil young girl in her prime of life is denuded by force of the 
channs with which nature had invested her, and is forced to curb and control 
tho revolts of tho flesh. To these primary evils are added the secondary ones, 
j articularly in the loading Vaishnava castes of I3aroda Hindus, of cnishing ex- 
poi'.dituro in casto dinners, on occ.asions of marriages and funerals. Both these 
events jirovailing, as has boon said, at an abnormally high rate, tlie money 
wasted must bo immense; and thougli tho forosighted Bania always lays by 
acainst these wasteful days, yet many a one must bo driven to incur life-long 
debts, to mcci these casto expenses. Such, in brief, are the principles on which 
worJes the Ilindu marriage system, such arc its hancfnl cfTccts and such the social 
and i*;nnomic asjiocts of a Hindu house in tho Baroda State as far as the Civil 
Condition figJtrcs .allow us to draw our infcrencc.s. 

•j. V'e shall now see if these beliefs and customs are ordained by reli- 
gioti. The practice of child-marriago does not appear to have been in vogue in 
old times; wo rather find tho reverse enjoined in books considered sacred. The 
following verses .kIiow that ihc custom of child-marriage was uuknown in the 
\’edic age and that tho girls wore married after they had attained their youth : — 

“ 0 Vishvav.asu ! arise from this place, for the marriage of this 
girl is over, ....... 

Go to some other maiden who is still in her father’s house and 
has attained tho signs of marriage.” 

“ 0 Vishvavasu ! arise from this place, ..... 

Go to an unmarried maiden whoso person is well developed, 
make her a wife, and unite her to a husband.” (Rigveda X, 85). 

Simikirly, “ carly-marriago and child-marriage were still unknown in the 
Epic jioriod ; and we have numerous allusions, in tho Epics and elsewhere to the 
marriage of girls at a proper age.” (K. C. Dutt’s Ancient India, Chapter ^TI, 
page 17 1). 

Even after that time, tho marriage of girls at a tender age was not 
prevalent. Vashisthii says : — 

“ A maiden who has attained puberty shall wait for three years. 
After three years she may lake a husband of equal caste.” ( Y asishtha 
XVII, G7, 68).. 

Thus far we see that the Shdstras did not enjoin child-marriages. It is 
only when we come to ilauu that a little relaxation from the old rule is found; 
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though credit mnst be given to that sage for his having not made it obligatory 
on all. But this little relaxation vras just like the thin end of the vredge ; because, 
combined vrith other circumstances, the marriage of girls at a tender age began 
to be looked upon by the people as quite obligatory. The religious ordinance, 
•wluch had its origin in the preservation of the Hindu primitive tribes and fami- 
lies, had taken such a hold upon the people’s mind that hoys were recognised as 
sons whom more civilised people wonld object to so recognise. But as time 
passed on, the Hindu population increased and began to assert its influence ; and 
as ideas of consanguinity and propriety grew stronger, 12 out of the 14 recognised 
sons were discarded, and only 2 were retained, (1) the legiiimaie and (2) the 
adopted. The discarding of these 12 sons was obtained at the sacrifice of adult 
marriages. Because, when other sources of procuring a son were taken away, 
people began to marry earlier in order to be sure of one or more sons. This gave 
rise to polygamy and early marriages. It is also probable that when foreign 
invasions took place, the people in order to be better able to preserve what 
they considered to be their ancient customs and the honour of their families 
began to form marriage connections earlier than ever. It was considered 
prudent to give their daughters in marriage in their own castes as early as 
possible ; and once the downward course was taken and competition w’as entered 
upon, it was considered more and more respectable the earlier the daughter had 
a husband secured to her. This pernicious custom has now prevailed so long 
that a majority of the Hindus think it even sinful to keep their girls unmarried 
after a certain age ; and it is considered a point of honour to have the sons also 
married early. The prohibition against widow-remarriage also has no foundation 
cither in early Hindu law or usage. It is very probable that the change of usage 
on this point must have arisen from the influence of Brahmauical opinion that 
marriage "was a sort of sacrament, the effect of which was an indelible union ; 
though the sentiment was all one-sided, against the weak and in favour of the 
strong. Westermark, in his history of Human Marriage, says that “ the belief in 
another life is almost universal in the human race. As that life is supposed to 
resemble this, man having the same necessities there as hero, part of his property 
is buried with him. And so strong is the idea of a w'ife being tho exclusive pro? 
perty of her husband that among several people, she may not oven survive him. ” 
Thus remarriage might have come to bo prohibited in order to preserve tho 
fiction of tho first husband’s ownership. 

h. Under tho present pressing influence of western culture and reformed 
habits of living and thinking, there arc instances visible in many houses, parti- 
cularly in capital cities and towns, of girls remaining unmarried up to a higher 
ago than tho orthodox limit of 11 or 12. In inland towns and villages, there is 
no talk in tho house, where there is a girl 7 or 8 years old, but that of getting her 
married. The parents look about and exert in various ways to attain the object 
of their wishes. The girls, too, necessarily sharo in those wishes and aspirations. 
But in cajiital cities and larger towns, at tho present day, tho habits and manners 
of people are ch.anging, though slowdy. Father.s and mothers, who appreciate tho 
aivantages of late marriages and arc afraid of tho terrors of widowhood for thoir 
daughters, Lavo l-:-en fjuud postjtoning the day to as late a period as tlioy popsi- 
l ’.y could ; regardful, however, of tho rcraarks and criticisms of their caste-; 
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brethren, With whom they conld not afford to sever connection. The girls having 
■their thoughts diverted pleasantly and naturally to schools and colleges are not 
precocious like their sisters in the villages, and have not their brains muddled 
with the ideas of securing husbands. Still, these exceptional cases cannot trans- 
gress the limit of 16 or 16. But instances are known in which the parents have 
unfortunately to pay the penalty of their daring, by failing to secure husbands ; 

•for, unmarried boys of the age of 18 or 20 are rarely to be found. In such cases, 
parents have to lay aside their prejudice against marrying their daughters to 
widowers, which is considered somewhat humiliating. But whatever slow pro- 
gress in the right direction may be observable in the matter of early marriages, 
the cruel rules against widow-remarriage are devotedly observed ; the barriers 
there are unbreakable ; in fact, they are hardly touched even by the most ad- 
vanced. The notion of a wife being an inseparable part of the husband is so 
deeply rooted, the idea of a widow giving herself in marriage to a second husband 
is so revolting, so opposed to all notions of propriety, decency and religion that 
even those who are most advanced in reform, excepting some rare exceptions, 
shrink from taking this step. The women themselves, from habit and training, 
consider themselves so associated with their husbands, that they would resist any 
such degradation and pollution as a second marriage. This, of course, can be the 
case only with women who are mothers or have, at least, enjoyed -connubial rela- 
tionship with their husbands. Even among the followers of other religions in 
India, widow-remarriages are not in repute, and are entered into only in special 
cases. But the case of prohibition of marriage to child-widows among the Hindus 
cries loudly for reform ; and unfortunately, the reform is not coming. None of 
the sentiments of attachment or devotion could be pleaded in their case ; and, 
until they remove this stigma from their fair name, they cannot claim to put 
themselves on a level with other civilised nations, in spite of all their old lore 
and modern learning. 

2 . Gexeral Figures and Eatios. 

6. The important table in connection with Civil Condition, from which Total figures 
ether tables of percentages by age-periods, religions or Divisions are computed, ages^ofthe^' 
is Imperial Table VTJ. It gives full figure^ by age and religion, of the Civil ditions!*^^ 
Condition of each sex, in all the Divisions, in the City, and in the entire State. 

It is divided into two parts. The first part gives the Civil Condition of the 
total population in each Division and the State by age-periods. The age-periods 
are annual up to four years inclusive ; then quinquennial up to 60 ; and then 
•“ 60 and over.” The second part gives the same information, but separately for 
the Hindus, Musalmans and others. From Part I of this table we find that of the 
whole population there are 687,211 persons of both sexes unmarried, or 3.5*2 per 
cent, as against 889,992, or 36*9 per cent in the same condition in 1891 ; 978,626, 
nr 50*1 per cent, against 1,287,575, or 53*3 per cent, married ; and 286,8.55, or 
14*7 per cent, against 237,829, or 9*8 per cent, tddoiced in 1891. Thus we see that 
of the three states, the first two show a diminution and the third shews an excess. 

The increase in the ratio of widowed is naturally the sum of the deficiencies in the 
ratios of the other two states ; that increase is no less than 5 per cent. Splitting 
jip &ese figures into those for each sex, we find that there are 422^41-5 mak-s and 
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• 264,79 6 'females unmarried against 541,592 and 348,400 respectively in 1891 ; 
487,650 males and 491,076 females married as against 646,315 and- 641,260 
respectively in- 1891 ; and 98,669 didowers and 188,186 zoidows as against 65,076 
and 172,753 in 1891 respectively. The percentages show a fall in the male- and 
female nnmarried, of 22 and 24 per cent. ; a fall in the male- and female marrieclj of 
24 and 23 per cent. ; and an increase in the -widowed of 51 per cent, in males and 
9 per cent, in females. By thus looking at the figures we see that both the. nn- 
married and the married have considerably decreased in -numbers ; but that the 
widowed of both sexes have increased and mostly the widowers, as compared to 
1891, in spite of the loss in total numbers, in this Census. This increase in the 
niunbers of the -widowed indicates that a large number of the married men- and 
women must have lost their consorts during the last intercensal period. 

7. But to obtain more detailed ratios, we have to resort to the subsidiary 
tables. The first of these shows the distribution of 10,000 of each sex by Age 
and Civil Condition. It gives this information for all the ages that are shown in ' 
Imperial Table VII. For the unmarried, we have seen that the general percent- 
age was 35'2. • From this table it will be seen that taking the sexes separately, 
the male percentage is 42 and the female only 28 ; that is, taking aU ages together 
42 males are single at any time, including all ages, out of 100 males, and 28 
females out of 100 females. In the next or married stage, the percentage of 
women is higher ; them are 48*34 married males out of 100 r to 52*02 married 
females out of 100. As is well known, the ratio for females is greatest for the 
widowed state ; where there are nearly 10 widowers out of 100 males, there ar.o 
20 widows out of 100 females. Taken by themselves, less than half the number 
of males is married, 10 per cent, widowed, and nearly 42 per cent, single ; while 52 
per cent, of the females are married ; so many as nearly 20 per cent, are widowed, 
and 28 per cent, are single. 

8. Looking to the age-periods, there are 937 boys unmarried below 5 
by a^Bo^oriods. years of age, 23 married and 3 widowers, taking 10,000 as the total number of 

males in the State. Out of the same number of females, there are 1,015 un- 
married girls, 37 married and 4 widowed. The female numbers are thus higher 
than the male ones in all the three conditions in this period. It might at first 
sight appear strange that the ratio of unmarried girls is so much more than that 
of unmarried boys ; but this is due to the fact that the ratios are counted separate- 
ly on 10,000 of each sex, and the total male numbers exceed the female numbers j 
and also because in addition to that there are more females than males in the age- 
period 0 — 5. The actual numbers are 94,546 unmarried males out of 97,180 at that 
age-period, and 95,786 unmarried females out of 99,662 females. It is worthy of 
special note that even at this most tender infantile age-period there are 37 girls 
already married and 4 wido-wed per 10,000. In all other age-periods the num- 
bers of unmarried males are higher than those of unmarried females, though tho 
reverse is the case with those of the widowed. In the next age-pei*iod 5 — 10, iho 
ratio of unmarried girls is less than that of boys of the same state • 1,033 girls 
and 1,125 boys out of 10,000 of each sex; but the ratios of the married and 
the widowed girls are greater than those of boys of similar conditions ; there are 
117 married and 12 widower boys to 190 and 13 girls respectively. After this 
ihe ratios of unmarried males and females go on decreasing at every ago-pericd. 
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wbiio those of tho widowed of both soxes go on increasing, until we come to the 
ago period ‘10 — *15, where tho maximum for tho widowed is reached — 117 males 
and oI6 females out of 10,000 of each sex. Tho fall or rise is more rapid among 
tho females than among the males. Tho striking feature in the figures of the 
widowed of bodi sexes is that after 35, the ratios fall and rise alternately, and 
if the ages were grouped decennially tho numbers for the two sexes would be 
found in a regular sequence. Tho ratios of the married males and females go 
on rising at each snecossive age-period, nnlil wo arrive at the age.period 20—25 
in the case of females, and 25 — 30 in that of malos, whore tho maximum number 
of both sexes is reached. Until wo come to those age-periods tho female ratios 
arc luglior than those of tho males, after which they are found to fall ; and the 
male jiroportions are then higher than those of females. It will be seen that re- 
marriage being restricted to tho malo sox only, tho proportion of married remains 
higher for tho malos throughout the adult and tho old ages ; and that it being 
Blrictly prohibited to tho females of tho religion forming the main bulk of the 
population, especially among tho higher classes, tho proportions of widows are 
higher than those of widowers throughout all ages. Tho figures thus bring out 
tho sharp disliuclion between tho sexes in respect of remarriage. 

9. Btit tho more ratios do not bring about tho facts so strongly as the 
actual numbers, for which a rcfereuco should bo made to Imperial Table VII. It 
will bo seen that ovcu before the babies are one year old, that is, while they are 
counting their ages by months, there are already 22 widowers and 27 widows. 
For tho baby widowers nothing is to he said except that they will soon have the 
pleasure of undergoing the multifarious marriage ceremonies, at perhaps an age 
when they might take a more intelligent interest in the fun and bustle, and in 
figuring as bridogrooms. But tho lot of a majority of the widows is too, too sad. 
There arc 143 boys and 187 baby-girls married at ‘ below one. ’ For age 1 — 2 
there are already 32 widows and 2G8 married girls ; for age 2 — 3, there are 59 
widows and 499 married girls ; for ago 3 — 4, there aro 66 widows and 729 
married girls; and for 4 — 5, there are 158 widows and as many as 1,851 married 
girls. Tho total for 0 — 5 comes up to 342 widows and 3,534 married girls, 
tho next age-period recorded, 5 — 10, there are no less than 1,242 widows and 
17,897 married girls. Thus for the first decade of life there are already 1,584 
baby-widows and 21,431 baby wives. In the next age-period, 10-15, there are 
4,287 widows and 54,955 girl-wives. Thus before attaining the lowest age pos- 
sible, at which in all other civilised countries girls are married, there are already 
in this State 5,87 1 widows, and 7 6,386 girl-wives. It is appalling to consider 
that a very largo majority of these six thousand widows and a good percentage of 
these seventy-five thousand wives, who may have the misfortune of losing their 
husbands in tho natural course, are destined to wear compulsorily the widow’s 
weeds by a most unreasoning and cmel custom of the tyrant caste. It will be 
soon from the Table that at each age-period, the number of widows goes on 
increasing, until the climax is reached at age 40-45. The number of widowers is 
also greatest for that age, though they are only 40 per cent, of the widows ; the 
widowers being 11,585 at that age, and the widows 29,828. Looking to the totals, 
out of a male population of 1,008,634 there are 98,669 widowers and out of a total 
female population of 944,058 there are 188,186 widows. The percentage of 
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\vi(lo«'Cr« is 9*7 ninl of widows 20. Th'* fifrnroff for tho married aro ho.nvv nt 
nil ages for both soxi'h. llni llioro is a /^roal cotilr.ant b'-twoon ibo s'lxoa in the 
coltimns for ibo iimnarriod. Aftor a/jo .'JO, tlio nmnarriod fernalfH do not como 
up lo n tbousand ; and ihoy aro just ov.»r 2,000 for all i from 00 up to tho raid ; 
thoro am only 7.'J KpiiutlnrH at tho period I'.'i.dO, wlulo lliom .am 1,222 baobnlors. 
Civil Condi- 1^'. 'I’lif mlatinn boiwocti Ajm and Civil Condition oan bo fnrtlif-r olijci- 
ftBc-poSoe^?*" ilalnd and Ihn contrast in»>m atrmifjly tnarkod by an r-vatninatioa of tho main a;c<;- 

Pab. 11-3-:. poriodn of tho ponplo, it; oach conjuj'al niat**. Out nf 10,000 malr s of all the 
ibroo conditioiiK tlu-ro am -IjlSX unniarri-d, 4, •‘'.'ll tnarri al and 978 widmvpd ; 
wboroas out of tho sanio immbor of fotnal- .n, sitailarly «Ii'!lrib:jt*'d, thf-ro aro i’,80'> 
uninarriod, 0,202 niarrii'il and I.OIC uddows; th^'roby indic.ititi;^ that tho fomalos 
pmpondnralr* over Ibo inalo}! in tho tnarrio 1 nt>d v,id'>wc 1 conflition^', and fall far 
ahori of tlicin it! flu; uninarriod ntato. 'I’ho proportion of wMow.-i is moro than 
doublo of tho widoworrt. Now looking; to the main n^o-ji-riods, v;o finrl that tho 
numbers of ibo unmarried of both sexes are tho bi;du “t in llio (ir.-it a;;e-porio-*l 
0-10, as they Kluudd be — 2,002 boys .and 2,018 ;'ifl-S of 10,0(10 of the popula- 
tion of each Hex. Tho numbers fall very cnn-ii lerably in the pori»> I lO-I.'i ; isit 
ibo falling ofi* is mom rapid among th“ I'emalo than among th" otiuT rex ; so mu’;}i 
80 , that v.-luli) ilio male numb«r has fall**n from 2,0tl2 to 990, or nearly by .'»0 fjer 
emit., that of tin; females has fallen by* 82 p'*r rent. — 2,018 to 'iTO. In tho third 
period lo-lO, tho fomalos continuo thoir downwaol conrse, but tho males 
gain slightly over tho previous fsiriod ; (here aro 1,01') hanhelors and 170 
spiiiFtors, This ehows that liytwoen tho ages Jft to -10 there arc only 
173 unmarried women, out of 10,000, while there are 1,01.') unmarried, otjt of 
10,000 malos. In ilm last ug’-ponod, ‘ -10 and over’, they both docn'ase ; 
but tlio number of Iwcholors is 11 times greater tbnn tlmt of tho spin- 
sters — 121 males to 11 females. It is worthy of note that after the ago -10 there 
are only 11 uuniarriod women, out of 10,000. It will h;; soon later on to whicli 
religions even this small number boloii'rs. Tin' ])orcentago of unmarried females 
is thus invariably loss than that of males of tbo same state, thromrhout all tho 
.age-periods, on account of tho religious doctrine obtaining among tho Hindus who 
form tho niajorily of tho population, that females above a certain ago ought not to 
remain unmarried. As a corollary of the above, tlu; female j)ercontage8 aro liigh- 
er than those of malos in tho married state of life in nil tlio ngoporiods except 
tho last, whero the males predominate owing to tho other sex being generally 
prohibited from remarrying. It will also bo noticed that tlio numbers of both tho 
Boxes go on increasing with every age-poriod till they reach 40. Thoro are 1-10 
boys and 227 girls married, under 10 years of ago, out of 10,000 of tho popula- 
tion of each sox. In tho next age-poriod, 10 — 15, tho munbor of married boy’s 
is only a littlo less than 2.J times, while that of tlio girls of lliat condition is more 
than 2^ times tho number in tho preceding age-poriod — 333 boys and 582 girls. 
In tho age-period 15 — 40, whilo tho malo number lias increased 9 times, that of 
the fomalos has incronsod only 6 timos j still, tlio ratio for married females is 
greater than that of malos by about 13 per oont. ; tho numbers aro 3,072 males and 
3,451 females. The inoroaso among tho married fomalos is comparatively less 
than, that of tho other sox, becauso tlio widowers can remarry and got again trans- 
ferred into tho married condition, while the widows must romaiu in tho final civil 
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condition ; and also because, as already explained in the previous part of this 
chapter, there may be a larger mortality among -women owing to the physical 
changes that the females of that age have to undergo, early maternity and the 
resultant decay of vitality to live up to an advanced age. After 40, their numbers 
fall considerably ; the fall among the females being greater than among the males.’ 

The absolute reduction in numbers in the t-wo sexes is due to mortality in the 
previous age-period, and the comparatively greater fall in the females is due to 
the additional cause of -wido-w-hood, as mentioned above. The married males 
have been reduced from 3,072 to 1,289 per 10,000, and the females from 3,451 to 
only 942, per 10,000 females. This is the first age-period in ■which the ratio of 
married -women is actually less than that of married men. As regards the 
remaining condition the ■widowers go on increasing till they reach 40 and then 
show a slight fall ; whereas the widows go on increasing till they reach the high 
number of 1,164 per 10,000 females in the last period. For the reason mentioned 
already, the widows exhibit higher percentages than widowers in all the age- 
periods without exceptions. In the age-period 40 and over, the ratio for the 
widows is more than 2^ times that of the ■widowers. 

11. The facts mentioned in the pre’vious paragraph can be further seen ^maies^per 
from an examination of the proportion of sexes under the three heads, by age males, 
periods. It will be perceived that the number of girls to 1,000 boys in the age- snb.ii— s-io. 
period 0-10, is 929 for the unmarried ; or, the unmarried boys are more than un- 
married girls in the proportion 10 to 9*3. The proportions then become exceed- 
ingly lower and lower for the females at each successive age-period. In the age- 
period 10 — 15, the number of unmarried girls is only 54 per cent, of the number 
of unmarried boys. In the last two periods they are considerably lower still ; 

164 and 84 females unmarried to 1,000 males of the same state, respectively. 

For all ages, the number of unmarried females to 1,000 males of the same state 
is 627. Looking to the proportions Of widows to 1,000 widowers, on the other 
hand, we find that here the females are in excess of males at every age-period’ 
and their proportions increase higher and higher -with the age-periods. In the 
period 10-15, the ratio of widows to widowers is 25 per cent, in excess, and in the 
period 15-40, it is 50 per cent, in excess, while for the ages after 40, it is over 138 
per cent. For all ages combined, there are 1,907 widows to ],000 widowers, or 
almost double in numbers. The ratio of married girls to 1,000 married boys, 
under 10 years of age is 1,515 ; that in the next age-period, 10 — 15, is still 
higher, 1,637 ; the proportion falls to 1,051 in the period 15 — 40 ; but still there 
is an excess of females over males ; while in the last age-period ‘ 40 and over, ’ 
there is an excess of males over females — 685 married females to 1,000 married " 
males. It is needless to repeat the reasons already mentioned. For all ages the 
proportion of -wives to 1,000 husbands is 1,007. 


3. CoMPAKISOX WITH THE PREVIOUS CeXSOSES. 

12. Before we enter into a closer investigation of civil conditions by Figures of the 

* • piTGvions 

Divisions and religions, it may be useful to compare the percentages for the pre- Censuses coa- 

sent and pre-vious Censuses. Taking the popidation to be 10,000 for either sex, snb^n 

we find that the unmarried and married of both sexes show a decrease in their 

percentage over the two previous Censuses. In the unmarried state, the males 
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have, on the -whole, as at the last Census, decreased by 1*35 per cent, and the 
females by 1'92 per cent. ; or, in other words, where out of 10,000 males and an 
equal number of females there were in 1891., 4,323 males and 2,997 females 
unmarried, there are now 4,188 and 2,805 of the sexes, respectively, out of the 
same number. The married of.both the sexes have similarly shown a decrease 
of more than 3 per cent. There are now 324 less married males and 815. less 
married females than there were in 1891. If the males and females in the 
married state had shown an increase, as at the last Census, the reduction in the 
percentages of the unmarried could have been attributed to more marriages 
having taken place during the intercensal period ; but that does not now seem to 
be the case. Looking to the age-periods, the percentages of unmarried under 10 
have fallen from 2,517 to 2,062 in the case of males and from 2,442 to 2,048 in 
the case of females. In the last age-period ‘ 40 and over ’ there is only a slight fall- 
off of one in 10,000 in the percentage of females. There is an increase in the per- 
centages of both sexes for the unmarried state in all the other Bge*periods. This 
falling-off in the first period can be attributed to greater mortality among persons 
of those ages rather than to a larger number of marriages among them because, 
if the latter had been the case the married of that period would have she-vm a 
larger number than 1891 as at last Census. The excess in the other periods 
indicates very plainly that a proportionately larger number of both sexes have 
remained unmarried owing to the very hard times through which we have passed. 
To the same cause is due a smaller percentage of the married in the first age 
period. The second period, the most important one for marriage among the 
Hindus, shows an excess over the two previous Censuses, 302 and 505 of 1891 
for males and females respectively being changed to 333 and 582 in the present 
Census. But the third and the fourth periods for males show a faUing-off ; 
there, are 54 males less in the age-period 15-40 and 221 less in the period ‘ 40 and 
over out of 10,000 than there were in 1891.- The percentages of married females 
have also fallen ; and in the period 15-40, there are 176 less married females this 
lime than in 1891. This can also be partly accounted for by the greater mortality 
among the married of those ages. The percentages of the widowed would thus 
naturally rise. The widowers show an increasing percentage except in the last 
period ; but the widows show a great increase throughout all the periods. This 
increase in the widowed of both sexes is, as we have seen above, the result of a 
larger number of husbands and wives having died fi.’om the epidemic diseases 
that, unfortunately, prevailed in this State, as in the other parts of Grujarat, during 
the closing years of the last century. The total male widowers has increased from 
5*2 to 9*8 per cent, of the male population, and the female widows from 14*9 to 20 
per cent. This difference is very striking. 

Comparisons of the conjugal conditions by religions -will be discussed more 
fuUy further on ; but in connection with the preceding paragraph I may here 
briefly compare the percentages of the two main religions, Hindu and Musalman, 
for this Census with those of the' previous Censuses, The percentages of un- 
married Hindu males ha-ve fallen from 42*74 to 41*15 or by 1*59 ; that is more 
than the average ; and the highest loss of percentage is found in the first age- 
* period, namely of 5*06 per cent. ; in other words, out of 10,000- total males, there 
are now 506 unmarried boys less than there were in- 1891. In the other three 
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periods there is an increase of percentage ; in the second age-period, 10-15, there 
arc 109, in the third 128, and in the last age-period, ‘40 and over,’ 20 more un- 
married males this time than in 1891. The unmarried females have also decreased 
on an average hj 299 in 10,000 of the total female population, as compared with 
the figure of 1801, out of the same number. The decrease is so high as 457 in 
(ho .age-period 0-10; hut that in the last period ‘40 and over,’ it comes to only 
two unmarried females in 10,000 for the two Censuses. The other two age- 
periods show increased percentages, the increase in the age-periods 10*15 and 
15-40 being 142 and 18 respective!}'. Coming to the percentages of the married, 
wo find that here also there is a decrease on the whole in the case of both sexes ; snb. iii c»)- 5-7 
the married males have decreased b}- 318 and the married females by 322. The 
decrease is seen in all the age-periods, except the second, 10-15, for both sexes ; 
the greater decrease of males being in the age-period ‘ 40 and over,’ 220, while 
that of females being in the period 15-40, which comes to 140. It is to be noted 
that while the miirricd males have decreased by 220 in the last age-period, the 
decrease among the married females of that age-period is very insignificant. The 
iucre.as3 in the age-period 10-15 is not so remarkable ; the married males have in- 
creased by 32, and the married females by thrice the number, in 10.000 of each 
sex. There is an increase of widowed of both sexes throughout all the age- Sub, ni c>)— s-io 
periods ; the widowers have increased by 4| per cent, and the widows by nearly 
G|- per cent, on an average. The Musalman percentages also show a decrease 
among the unmarried and married of both the sexes and an increase among the Snb, iii (c). 
widowed. The percentages of the married of both sexes having thus decreased Mnsaimans. 
in the two main religions, the remarks made previously, as regards the decrease 
among the unmarried being due to greater mortality rather than to more marriages, 
receives con fii'inatiou. The percentage of Musalman unmarried males has fallen 
greatly, n.amely by 329. Here also, the percentages of unmarried have fallen by 
5 per cent, for both the sexes in the period 0-10. But it is strange to find that the 
married show an increase here, even in the very first age-period 0-10, which is 
not the case with regard to the Hindus. The widowed also, as said above, show 
an increase in the percentages over those of 1891 ; but it is worthy of remark that 
while the Musalman widows have iucreased by 3 per cent., the Hindu widows have 
increased twice as much ; or, in other words, where there are 311 more Musalman 
widows this time than in 1391, those of Hindus are twice as much more, or 621. 

The distinctive featiu-e of the non-prevalence of widow-remarriages to a certain 
extent in one of these two religions is thus more clearly marked out by the above 
figures. 

4. Comparison with other Countries. 

13. Owing to the plague and other epidemics that have been prevalent Comparison 
in this part of the country during the last 3 or 4 years, and to the Famine of 1899- Sa Districts 
1900, the conditions have become so abnormal that it is not worth while instituting 
comparisons with other Provinces or Countries. Comparison of the figures nearer 
home may, however, be useful. With this view, the average number in each 
condition of 10,000 persons of e.ach sex for the Baroda State and City, and for the 
Bombay Districts and City have been given, in subsidiary Table A. Keeping the snb. a. 
cities out of consideration for the present, Sind affords the highest numbers for the 
unmarried of either sex, followed by the Southern Division of the Bombay 
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Presidenev (Konkan and Karnatat, togetiher). Baroda State Las the least 
number, 322 less in 10, GOO than Briiisb Gujarat for unmarried males, and 281 less 
for females. In the proportion of the married, this State is exceeded only by the 
Central Division, in the ratio of married males. British Gujarat comes after the 
Central Division in the ratio of married among both males and females, with 4,690 
and 4,986 respectively. Sind naturally falls much behind, as it has already 
showed such high figures for the unmarried. Higher than Sind is again the 
Southern Division, which difiers much from the remaining Districts and from the 
Baroda State. The proportion of widowers is also highest for this State and it is 
followed by that for British Gujarat, 800. The proportions of widows are high 
in this State and in British Gujarat, the latter closely following this State ; but 
both of them are surpassed by the Southern Division, 2,061. Sind has the least 
number of widows, 1,322. The cities, having a large number of married adults 
immigrating from different places, are expected to show a large percentage of tlio 
married ; and hence a low percentage of the singles. This will bo seen generally 
to be the case for the two cities, Bombay and Baroda. Bombay City has the 
highest number of the married of both sexes. 

Baroda City has the lowest percentages of the unmarried and exceeds all 
the Divisions of the Bombay Presidency in married males, but comes between the 
Central Division and the British Gujarat for married females. As regards the 
widowed of both sexes this State comes off the worst of all others in the table, 
the ratios being as high as 1,044 for widowers and 2,836 for widows. Bombay 
has the least number of widowers ; and it has less w'idows than this State and 
British Gujarat. Baroda City seems to have lost the married of both sexes, in 
largo numbers from plague ; but the great contrast between the ratios of the 
widowers and widows is, ns mentioned above, due to tbo prohibition of widow 
remarriage. 

1*1. In the previous paras., the proportions of males in each condition wore 
calculated on the total number of males, and so for fomalos. IVc shall now turn 
only to the civil conditions and examine what percentage of the total in each 
condition is distributed between males and females. For instance, taking the 
total nnmarriod persons to be 10,000, wo have G,147 or more than ^th males and 
3,S53 or lo.'X than ?th lbmale.s ; that is, for every 61 single males there are only 
39 sitjglo fo-.n.alcs, Thai shows that there is a surplus of unmarried men, on the 
wludc, nn;l als > in .all ilic .age-poriods. Nearly halt the number of total unmarried 
nial' s and three-fourths llio number of unmarried females are found unmarried in 
xho fir.^t ;'.ge-})LTiod, and the difference in the numhors of the two .sexes is 21*1. 
Tiie minih Ts of both sexes decline at each successive agc-j)eriod, hut ntd in flie 


Si’ll * nr.v’-.ri’un : and the divcrirence in the case of femr.les is verv wide in llic 
next ago-poriod, 10 — In, sinro the number of bays ns loss than half of 
::*. ;h.*.* pro? .-ding :ii:;-neriod I, -Ino, while that of the ;>trls is only 2S per eont., 
T.S7, Ti;<' difiori-nce is still more marked in the third age-iieriod, 15 — •40, wlieo; 
t;.-- .1 mah- mnub-.-r i' nearly the same as in the above age-poried, 1,4&9, 

v.dii'o til- t::.:r.';rri'.-d {'•■mr.le niiinl.-;r is l.'-s than one-third of that in the preo/dincr 
■ 2:>. In t’.c.-'.- t'.vo .'•.^r-peri'-’ids, lakintr together, 10 — ■}(», there are ‘J/J iii mah--; 

• a*. • f I0,o-;.j nt.n.arrhd andmly IjOd.’i f-males ; or the femaH' are nearly a 
;r I ■ f r:,;d . h; :iic- ;r.-t peried, the ditlVrcnee is h*j!I more .'^trongly markod, 
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178 malos to only 15 feraa’os. Taking the same number of the married as above, Married. 
VO find, as is to bo expected, that the percentages of the two sexes are more Sub.iv, 3 j;. 
evenly balanced. For all ages combined, there are 49‘82 males to 50‘18 females. 

There is a slight superiority now of females ; but the converse was the case’ at the 
last Census. It av.is explained as being doe chiefly to the fact that a large 
number of married men come from foreign parts for service and other occupations 
leaving their families behind. Another conjoctnre was put forth accounting for 
tho circumstance, in some measure, bj* a consideration of the fact that the wives 
brought from the neighbouring Native Slates and British Gujarat retuni tem- 
porarily to their parent’s homos, and the figures for British Gujarat supported the 
conjeeiuro. Tho present diversity is, after all, not great. If all husbands and 
wives had kept within tho State, there should have been 5,000 conples ; whereas 
there is a dinbrcnce of only 18. This can be accounted for by the fact that more 
males emigrated in the hard times. The percentages increase in both cases with 
the age-periods, until thej* reach the climax in the third age-period, 15*40, and 
tho females show a greater rate of increase than the males, owing to the Shastric 
injunction which enforces early marriages of girls. The female percentages are 
thus higher than the male ones in all the age-periods except the last, where 
there are 1,328 males to t)09 females. This is owing to the fact that the wives 
being generally younger than their husbands, the difference in the ages being 
from 5 to 15 j'cars, the wives are counted in the earlier age-periods, and that in 
cases of loss of consorts, tho chances of remarriage are all on one side only. Of 
the widowed, the numbers of widows are much higher than those of widowers,* sub. iv, 4—7. 
34*4 widowers to 65*6 widows. In the first age-period, the numbers are almost \^dowed. 
identical, 53 to 55 ; but it is to be remembered that the total males, in this period, 
are 12 per cent, more than the females. The proportions go on increasing in 
each age-period at an extremely rapid pace for widows. The numbers of widows, 
in age-period 10-15, exceeds that of the widowers by 30, in 10,000 total of that 
condiiion. It is 1^- times higher in the age-period 16 — 40, the difference being no 
less than 863, — 1,663 widowers to 2,526 widows. In the last age-period, there 
are 1,605 widowers to 3,830 widows ; or the widows are 2^ times the number of 
widowers ; the actual difference being 2,225. This is due partly to the com- 
parative longevity of women, at an advanced age, but chiefly to the prohibition 
of widow-remarriage among the higher castes of Hindus. 


15. Wo raa}’ now compare the percentages of males and females, in the Percentages 
three Civil Conditions, for the Baroda Slate and the City, with those for the Divi- each^'o^ii Cm- 
sions and the City of Bombay, the Sladras Presidency, and India as a whole, and ed*^th°«ioHe 
with those for two European Countries. The figures for India and England are fncesandConn- 
taken for 1891, and those for France for 1881. It is noteworthy that leaving ^ 

• • • T n T *1- I. 

aside the Capital Cities, the ratios for the Presidencie.s and Districts and all India 
are almost alike ; ranging from 59*9 to 61*5 for unmarried males ; and conse- 
quently, ranging fi’om 40*1 to 38*5 for unmarried females. For England, the 
ratio tends to an equality for the sexes ; 50-9 : 49*1 ; and for France the differ- 
ence is greater ; but even that proportion is no more than 52*2 males 
to 47*8 females. This difference of percentages in the Indian and European 
Countries arises from the fact, which we have already noticed, of a much 
•treater tendency towards marriages in India, and from the fact of there being 
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more females tlian males in the European countries and of the reverse being the 
case in India ; for, naturally, the ratios of the males and, J’emales in the married 
stage must tend towards equality ; and in the last stage the numbers are propor- 
tionately much less than in the first two, and that state also follows the married 
one; Hence, on whichever side the scale loans, fho effect of it must be perceptible 
principally in the first stage. If there be an excess of males over females, a large 
number of males must remain single, and of females under the reverse condition. 
In the City ofBaroda, the percenbago of unmarried males is higher, 62 ‘2, and 
that in the Presidency town it is the highest, 68*2. 'J'he percentages of females 
are complementary and are comparatively very low. This may be dno to the fact 
that to large Capital Cities, many young men, not yet married, resort from distant 
places in pursuit of various occupations or for education. As I have already 
stated, the percentages of males and females in the married state should oscillate 
slightly on either side of the number 50. If there were no migrations in or out 
of a District, the ratio would be exactly one of equality, in Districts where polyga- 
my was not prevalent. The latter being practised, though on a small scale, in 
India the male percentage may be expected to be loss than the female one ; and 
for all India, this is found to be tho case ; for, here migration can hardly play any 
part. The ratio there, is 49*8 males to 50*2 females. But in the Provinces and 
smaller sub-divisions of India, so also in this State and other Native States this 
element, besides polygamy, must have due consideration, in accounting for a less 
number of married males than of married females viz . — a greater emigration of 
males than of females. But the ratio for this State, as also for British Gujarat, 
is exactly identical with that of India os a whole. Deccan also approaches yei*y 
closely to this State and the British Gujarat in this resj)ect. In the Southern 
Division and Madras Presidency the ratios of males are lower. Sind sides with 
the European countries, where there is an excess in the ratio of married males. 
For European countries this may perhaps be due to larger immigration of married 
males than of married females. It will be further observed that, for reasons 
already mentioned, the numbers for married males are much higher tlian those 
of married females in the cities ; that for the Presidency town being so high 
as 63-6. In the widowed slate there are more widows than widowers, for the 
obvious reasons already mentioned above, in all countries ; but in European 
countries, owing to late marriages and marriages by choice, the ratios of 
inequality are less than those prevalent in Indian Divisions. The effect of hard 
times allowing less re-marriages of widowers is more clearly mai'ked in the per- 
centages of widowed males for this State and British Gujarat, which have gone 
very high this time. The ratios of widows are relatively reduced. This State 
has even surpassed France, while British Gujarat just approximates to England in 
this respect. 

5. — Distkibution by Civin Condition of 10,000 of each main aqe-peeiop 
FOE each sex and compaeison with eabliee OeNSUSIiS. 

16. We shall now take 10,000 of either sex at each main age-period and 
see how many there are of each civil condition. It appears that at the eai’Iy 
age-period below 10, out of 10,000 boys, so many as 632, or 6^ per cent, are 
married, and 68 are widowers. The proportion for the girls of the same age is so 
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high that 991 out of 10,000 or a little loss than 10 per cent, of the- girls .of this- 
tender age, are already married, and 74 are found in the -\Tido-wed state, a large 

majority of them destined to bo life-long widows. In the next age-period, 10 15, 

nearly one-fourth the number of boys and a little less than one-half the number 
of girls are in the married state, while 2^ per cent, boys and 3| per cent, girls 
are widowed. Of the males aged between 15 to 40, there are only 22 per cent, 
remaining unmaiTied ; but, of the females, only about 4 per cent, are found in the 
unmarried state ; while more than two-thirds of the males and more than three- 
fourths of the females arc married. The widowers come to 10 per cent, and the 
widows to 174 . per cent. In the last .nge-period,.‘40and over,’ while 650 out of 
10,000 males, or 6^ per cent., are unmarried, the unmarried females form an in- 
significant percentage of 52 in 10,000. Of the males, nearly one-fourth are 
widowers ; the percentage being exactly the. same as that of married males at 
age 10 — 15 ; and 55 per cent, females are widows. It may be noted that while 
44 per cent.. of the females are in the married state, 25 per cent, more of the males 
are in that state at the last age-period. This is due to the facts of the males at 
this age having married women younger than themselves, and of the widows 
being more than double of the widowers at * 40 and over.’ Taking aU ages 
together, as has already been observed, less than half the number of males and 
more than half the number of females are in the married state ; nearly 10 per 
cent, are widowers and twice as many widows, while 42 per cent, of the males 
are bachelors, the percentage of spinsters being two-thirds of that for males. 

17. A comparison of these figures with similar percentages of the pre- Fiffnres cora- 
vious decades would be of interest, inasmuch as they disclose the general ten- those of^the 
deacy of the people towards early marriages. Subsidiary Table Y gives the 
distribution by Civil Condition of 10,000 of each sex at each main age-period for Snb. v— 2-19. 
the two previous Censuses also. From the figures of 1891 we find that the 
unmarried of both sexes have increased in all age-periods, except in tiie last, 
where there is only a veiy slight decrease in the percentage of females. The 
numbers of married have, consequently, decreased at all age-periods, except the 
last, where there is a slight increase in the percentage of females. It -will thus be 
seen that child marriages are relatively less numerous during the decade under 
review than during the one preceding it. Again, the married are relatively less 
numerous and the- unmarried are more numerous at all ages generally. So far the 
result shows some improvement; but the figures for the -widowed are heavier 
throughout the age-periods, except the last, where for the females they are 
almost stationary. Compared with ISSl, the unmarried and the married show 
smaller ratios generally, and the widows very heavy ones thronghout. The 
married females have decreased for 10,000 in the first age-period firom 1,510 to 
990: in the second, fi:om 5,309 to 4,S51: in the third, from 8,720 to 7,857; and 
in the fourth, from 4,637 to 4,452. 

6 . Crm. Goxnmox BY Eeligioxs. 


IS. We now come to a review of the numbers of unmarried, married and Civil condition 

. oy religions. 

widowed of the two sexes, in all the important religions. 

Among Hindus 527,537 persons, 330.078 males and 197,459 females are imp. Table vil. 

unmarried ; 784,516 persons, £92,264 males and 392,252 females are married ; and Hindus. 


234,939 are widowed; .79,799 males and 155,140 females. Thus 34 per cent., of 
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Jains. 


Mnsalmans. 


Animiatlos. 


Peroentagresi 


the total Hindu population are unmarried, 51 per cent, married and 16 per cent 
widowed. Taking the sexes separately, 41 per cent, of the males are unmarried, 
8 per cent, more are married and 10 per cent, are widowers j of the females 
26 per cent, only are unmarriedj but more than twice as many, or 53 per cent, are 
in the .married state, while the widows are 21 per cent. 

Among the Jains 16,530 of the two sexes, or the same percentage as that 
of Hindus, namely 34 are unmarried; 23,297 persons, or 48 per cent, are married 
and 8,463 persons, or 18 per cent, are widowed. Their ratios for the widowed are 
thus higher than among the Hindus. Analysing these figures into those for the 
two sexes, 10,296, or 42 per cent, males and 6,234, or 27 per cent, females are in 
the unmarried state ; 11,908 males and 11,389 females, or 48 per cent, of the two 
sexes, are married; and 2,553 males and 5,910 females, or 10 and 21 per cent, of 
the sexes respectively, are widowed. 

Of rhe Musalraans, 60,322 persons, or 37 per cent., are unmarried; 79,833, 
or 48 per cent., are married; and 24,849, or 15 per cent., are widowed.. If we take 
the figures for the sexes separately, 36,119 males, or 43 per cent., and 24,213 fe- 
males,. or 30 per cent.,. are in the unmarried state; 39,613 males and 40,220 fe- 
males or 47 per cent, of the former sex and 50- per cent, of the latter sex, are hus- 
bands and wives; of the remainder 8,607 males or 10 per cent., are widowers, 
while 16,242 females, or 20 per cent, are widows. ... 

■ Among .the Farsis there are 3,616. persons unmarried, 2,034 males . and 
1,682 females; 3,684 persons are married; of whom 1,466 are males and 2,218 
females ; while 1,109 are widowed, 212 widowers and 897 widows. Taking the 
percentages, we find that the ratio of unmarried is 43 per cent., being less than 
that of the married by only 1 per cent. ; the widowed form 13 per cent, of the 
total population. Of the males, so many as 65 per cent, are unmarried, 39 per 
cent, married and 6 per. cent, widowers ; while of the females 34 per cent, are 
unmarried, 47 per cent, are married and 19 per cent, are widows. 

. Of the Animistics 76,744, . or, 44 per cent, are unmarried, of whom 42,255 
are males and 34,489 females ; their male and female percentages on the totals 
of the sexes come to 47 and 40 respectively. In the married state there are 
39,939, or 45 per cent, males and 42,854, or 49 per cent, females ; the total comes 
to 82,783, or 47 per cent. In the last of the Civil Conditions . 7,229 are widowers 
and 9,484 widows, in all 16,713 ; the percentages are 8, 11, and 9, respectively, 
on the total of each. The other religions need not be considered as their figures ' 
are very small. 

19. From these figures it will be seen that the general average follows 


crvli Condi closely, upon the average for the Hindus in this as in other averages. Taking the 
tio^ in all re- percentages, we find that, in the total percentage, the Hindu unmarried ratio is less 
by one per cent. and. the married one greater by '59 than the general average for 


Sub. c. 


these conditions. The same sort of inequality, though not in the same proportion, 
is observable in the percentage of unmarried and married males. The males un- 
married are *74 per cent, loss and the married '58 per cent, more than the average. 
This shows that among the Hindu males there are nearly 6 per 1,000 more married 
than the average .for the State. The married percentage having thus risen, , the un- 
married falls naturally, if not in the same ratio. The Hindu ratio of widowed is 
also in excess of the general ratio of the State for . that condition by *5 per cent. 
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From this it follows that there are 5 per 1,000 more widowed among the Hindus 
than the average for the State. The Hindu widowers exceed their average for the 
Stale by *16 per cent Among the Hindu females, there are 1*54: per cent, less 
single, .and *61 percent more married than the average; or there are 154 per 
10,000 loss single females and 61 more married than the average for the State, in- 
cluding the Hindus. The Hindu widows exceed the average by 9 per 1,000. In 
the percentages for the total, the Kusalmans are 1*37 per cent more for the un- 
married, 1*74 less for the married and *37 per cent, more for the widowed state, 
than the general average. In the percentages for males, they are *95 per cent, more 
for the unmarried and 1*37 less for the married than the general average for males; 
they arc also *42 per cent, more for widowers and, what is more remarkable, *2 per 
cent, more for the widows. Compared with Hindu males they are 1*69 per cent, 
more for the unmarried, 1*95 per cent, less for the married, and *20 per cent, more 
for the widowed state. In females the immarricd are 2*8 per cent, less, and the 
widows *7 per cent, less than the percentages for the Hindu females. It will be 
seen that the percentages of widows is very high for the Jains, and that for high- 
casto Hindns is probabl}' still higher. Still, there is no doubt that considered 
absolutely by themselves, the widows are very many among the Musalmans and 
closely approach the ratio of Hindu widows. Though there is no prohibition 
among them against widow remarriage, still with the Purdah system prevailing 
among them and the cherished notions of. respectability, very few widows go in 
for remarriage. This and polygamy may account for the high percentage of 
Slusalman widows. Marriages not being a religious necessity, as with the Hindus, 
the ratios for the unmarried of either sex are higher than among the Hindus. 

The Jains are peculiarly situated ; their ratios for the unmarried are 
slightly in excess of those of Uie Hindus ; but those for the widowed are very 
high and, consequently, those for the married are low. Among the males the 
bachelors and the married have the same percentages nearly as the Hindus ; 
but the ratio for the widows is as high as 25 per cent, of the females. In addi- 
tion to the pernicious system of early marriages, there are one or two other 
customs in regard to marriages among them which swell the number of widows. 
The Jains being a trading class, in marriages as in other worldly occupations, 
their thoughts are more towards striking a bargain ; and large sums of money, 
have to bo paid ‘ to purchase ^ a bride. It thus happens that an old bridegroom 
with a long purse has preference over the needy youngster ; and the old husband 
passing away in the course of nature leaves a young widow behind. Many such 
cases occur ; hut long usage and the frequency of such instances allow the 
parents to look on with unconcern to their daughters tying the conjugal bond 
which bids fair to snap in the conrse of a very few years or months. It is also 
to bo noted that among two of the largest Shrawak Communities it is enstomary 
to marry the girls to Meshri ( Hindu ) Vanias of the corresponding castes. 
These girls at their husbands’ houses are included among Hindus j hence, there 
is a great disproportion between the unmarried males and females among the 
Jains. This fact also contributes to give a higher percentage to the widows in 
two ways, first by these women being not included among the Jain females while 
they are in the married state, and secondly, by returning, to their parental home 
generally, when they are widowed. 
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In the total percentages, as well as in those for the sexes, the Parsis and 
the Animistics shew higher ratios for the unmarried and lower, ones for • the 
other two conditions, as compared, with the other religions. Thus these two 
religions are better off in all conditions. The Christians shew the least ratios d£ 
the unmarried and widowed ; and consequently, the highest of the married. 

. 20. • For hlustrating.the Civil Condition by sex in all the different religions 
•for each Division and for the Stale,.! append diagrams ; one for “all religions ’• 
combined, that is, for the .State, and one for. each Division and sex for each of the 
important religions — Hindu, Mussalman, Jain, Tarsi, Christian and Animistic. 
The diagrams easily explain themselves. Each- unit of percentage is represent- 
^ed by a rectangle, which for convenience, may ;be called, a square. The 
deep-coloured squares shew the percentages of the married, the high-coloured of 
the widowed and the blank ones of the unmarried. . . ’ ' . 

' Referring to the diagrams for “ all- religions ”, it appears, at first view, 
that the unmarried females column is smallest for.Baroda Division and the City; 
from 100 it comes down to a little over 77, or includes less than 23 squares-; or 
as many per cent. ( the percentages being represented by squares). The unmar. 
ried male and female columns are longest for the Navsari Division, occupying the 
space from 53 to 100; or more than 47 squares for males and 37 squares for 
-females .; the unmarried male numbers are thus more than double the number 
for Baroda City -unmarried females. It also appears, at once,- that there are 
■ everywhere more ^ squares for the unmanned males than for unmarried females. 
As -for -females so for males, the lowest percentages of .the unmarried are for 
Baroda Division and City. The percentage of Aroreli unmarried females 
<is almost identical with that -for Havsari. For the total unmarried of the hvo 
sexes, , the column for Navsari is the longest ; Amreli following it close. The 
Navsari percentage of total unmarried of the sexes exceeds ithe general average 
of the State, by 7 squares, and that of Amreli exceeds the average by 6 -squares ; 
Eadi has one -square less,. Baroda 3 and the City 4 than the State average. For 
the married males, the highest percentage is for the. Baroda City, 52, and it is 
followed by the Baroda and Kadi Divisions, 51 and 49, respectively ; these are 
all higher than -the -male married- average ; while, those for Navsari and Amreli 
are lower, the latter being the lowest ; 45 and .41 respectively. For married 
females, the Baroda and Kadi Divisions, as .in the case of married males, show the 
highest percentage, . and exceed the average, Baroda by 3 squares and Kadi by 
1 square. Navsari falls below -it -by 2 per cent, Baroda City by 3 and Amreli 
by 8. The respective .columns for males and females are generally, as is to - be 
expected, of -nearly - eqiial length the .female ones being longer than the male 
ones. Generally speaking, this difference, wherever it is -found, is due to the 
greater -emigration of males ; for Baroda City, the reverse is the case, owing to a 
greater- immigi'ation -of married males. For the total average, Amreli and Na-vsari 
are lower and the other two Divisions arc higher for the sexes combined. ' The 
percentage for' Baroda' City for the sexes is identical . with the general average. 
For the last condition, it will appear at a glance that 'the columns for females, 
everywhere are longer -by far than ‘ those • for males. Amreli has the largest 
percentage of widowers of all other Divisions ; as many as -14- squares, and Nav- 
sari the least, 8 squares. Kadi exceeds Amreli by one square and is lower- iq 
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this respect than the average also by one square. The percentages of ■widoTrers 
in Baroda and the City are the same as the general average percentage, 10 ; while 
for the widows, the column for Baroda City comprises so many as 28 squares. 

Baroda Division follows with 21 squares for the widows ; as for the average, so 
for Amreli and Kadi, there are 20 squares and for Navsari 6 squares less. For 
the widowed condition -of the sexes combined, Kadi and Baroda go with the 
general average, 15 squares; Amreli has one more and the City 4 ; while Navsari 
has 4 less than the average. 

We turn now to the coloured diagram for the Hindus. It will be Hindns. 
noticed that the general average follows closely upon the average for the Hindus, 
in this as in other averages. . For the Hindus, the column for unmarried males is 
longest for Amreli, coming down to 55 ; that is, being 45 per cent, or as much 
as the average of unmarried males for all religions. Navsari follows it close, 
being behind only by 2 per cent., while Kadi falls back still by one per cent 
more ; the lowest percentage of unmarried males being for the City, about 36 
per cent. only. Baroda shows 40 per cent of the unmarried males or one per 
cent, less than the general average of the sex for the same condition. The average 
for married males is about 48 per cent It will be seen here also, that the 
columns for unmarried females are everywhere smaller than for males in the 
same condition. The smallest are for Baroda City and Division, being only 21 
and 22 per cent, respectively. As for males so for females the lowest percentage 
of the unmarried is for Amreli, 36, which is followed again by Navsari with 
31 per cent. The average comes to about 26 per cent. In the totals for the 
combined sexes also Amreli and Navsari are highest j Amreli has just the 
same percentage of unmarried as the general average of unmarried males, and 
Baroda City and Division are the lowest. For the males in the married state 
among Hindus, Amreli has the lowest percentage and its column reaches 41 
squares ; Navsari is better by 7 per cent., and Kadi by 8 per cent., coming up to 
the general average of the married males for the State ; while Baroda City and 
Division are better than the general average by 2’ and 4 per cent., respectively. 

As usual, the married females occupy nearly the same space as the married males 
for each Division, excepting the slight oscillations already noticed as generally 
prevalent. The average for the total also, which must be between the two, cannot 
differ from either to any extent. The disproportion of the spaces colom'ed light, 
in the male and female sections of the diagram, again draws our attention, forcibly 
marking the very high ratio of the widows, both absolutely and as compared with 
the widowers. The highest percentage of widowers, represented by 14 squares in 
the diagram, is in the Amreli Division. The City follows Amreli with 11 per cent. 

These two are higher than the average Hindu percentage of widowers for the 
State, 10 per cent. The three other Divisions are identical in percentages of 
widowers, one per cent, less than the average. The average for widows is a 
column twice as long as that for widowers. The Navsari column for widows is 
the smallest ; but it comprises not less than 17 squares. Amreli exceeds by 2 
per cent, more, and Kadi by 3*2 per cent The column of average for widows is 
higher than that of Kadi by one per cent, and the City column is just 1^- times 
as long, 30 per cent. The high percentage of widows for the City is already 
accounted for. In Kadi, also, where there is a large population of the Shrawak 
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and Meshri Vanias, the percentage of widows is high. In Navsari with its Forest 
tribes the percentage is low. . 

Generally, the bachelors predominate' among Jains as compared with those 
among Hindus. In the diagram, 60 per cent, are unmarried males in Navsari. 
Amreli follows it with 6 per . cent. less. These two Divisions have ratios of 
unmarried males higher than the average, which comes to 42 per cent. Kadi 
has 1 per cent., and Baroda Division and the City have, respectively, 2 and 5 per 
cent, less than the average. In the unmarried females also Navsari shows the 
greatest percentage, 34 ; the least being in Baroda City and Division, 22 each. 
The average for the spinsters comes to 27 per cent. The largest number of Jains 
being in Kadi, its ratio of spinsters is equal to that of the average. Amreli has 
5 per cent, more of the spinsters than the average. The column for widowers is 
sufficiently long to take up 16 squares in Amreli. The City comes next in 
order with 11 per cent. The percentages in Kadi and Baroda are identical with the 
average percentage, 10 squares ; and Navsari has one square less than the average. 
Compared with the Hindus, the percentages of widows are generally greater 
everywhere ; Kadi and the City each has one per cent, more than the average — 
26 per cent ; Amreli has 3 per cent, more ; while Baroda and Navsari have, res- 
pectively, 1 and 3 per cent, less than the average. 

.mans. As contrasted with the diagram for the Hindus, we find that in the one 

for Musalmans the percentages of the unmarried of either sex are greater every- 
where. In respect of the large proportion of widows there is a general resem- 
blance. The married percentages are comparatively low. The proportion of 
unmarried males (as in the case of Hindus also) is greatest for Navsari, being 47 
per cent, to 43 per cent, of the Hindus. Amreli has one per cent, and 
the City 3 per cent, less than Navsari. The average of the unmarried 
males is 42 per cent. Kadi and Baroda have 1 and 3 per cent, less, respectively, 
than the average. Of the married Musalmans the highest percentage is for 
Baroda, 49, and the least for Amreli, 41. The City follows the Division with 
one per cent, less, and the Kadi percentage is identical with that of the City. For 
the average, the column of the married males occupies 48 squares, and the 
Navsari column has two squares less. Amreli and the City have equal per- 
centages of the married females. The Baroda percentage for the married of either 
sex tends to equality ; and, in the City, the married males preponderate over the 
married of the other sex by one per cent. In all other Divisions there are 
more married females than males ; this is the result, to some extent, of polygamy 
among the Musalmans. The Amreli percentage of widowers is generally greater 
for all religions. For Musalmans there are 13 squares. Navsari and the City 
liavo each of them 8 per cent, of widowers ; Kadi has 2 per cent, more — equal 
to the average ; and Baroda -has one per cent, more than the average. The per- 
centage of widows is highest in the Baroda Division and the City. For the 
Division it is so high as 23 per cent., and the City has 2 per cent. less. The 
Navsari percentage is three-fourths of that for -Kadi or the average — 15 per cent., 
and Amreli has one per cent. more. 

The other religions need not be entered into minutely. Diagrams, how- 
ever, have been given for all except for the Christians as they are found in this 
State. For the Parsis, the only Division that should be considered is Navsari, 
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There we find 56 per cent, of unmarried males, 38 per cent, married and 6 per 
cent, widowers. The comparatively large percentage of the unmarried shows 
that marriage does hot take place among them in early ages. . Among the Par.®! 
females of Navsari, 33 per cent, are spinsters, 47 married and 20 per cent, widows. 

This large number is already explained. 

For the Animistics, also, as in the case of the Parsis, the only Division to Animistics. 
remark upon is Navsari. In the other Divisions, they are either not found at all 
or in very small numbers. lu that Division, the unmarried males are 61 per 
cent., married 42 and widowers 7 per cent. This shows a very high percentage 
of the unmarried in a rough and hard3» people, who do not indulge in early 
marriages and marry only when they are strong enough to support themselves. 

Among the Animistic females of the Navsari Division, 42 per cent, appear from 
the diagram to be spinsters, 47 married and 10 per cent, widows. Among them 
the immarried are not only in greater ratios but approach to, or surpass, the 
married in numbers, and the percentage of widows also is comparatively very 
small. 

21. We shall now proceed to examine the relative proportions of the sexes, Relative pro- 
in the three Civil conditions, for all religions. The number of married females of sexes^^Vreli- 
all ages to 1,000 males of the same condition is one of equality • for Hindus, 906 
for Jains, 1,513 for Parsis, 1,015 for Musalmans, 914 for Christians and 1,073 for 
Animistics. The numbers among the Hindus, being equal for both sexes, require 
no explanation ; though, of course, the identity of figures does not imply that all 
'husbands and wives live in the State ; but it shows that the migration is pretty 
much the same, consideration being bestowed on the fact that a certain portion 
of the Hindus indulge iu more wives than one. The Jains show a smaller number 
of wives, due perhaps to their brides living with their parents in the British 
territories. The Parsis show an abnormally high figure, for the reason that a 
large number of the males go out into British India, as a rule, and to other 
distant parts for trade and occupation. The Musalmans show a marked 
improvement over 1891 ; since for 986 wives then, they now exhibit 
1,015. This shows perhaps that they are becoming less chary in allow- 
ing their wives’ names to be entered in the Census schedules. This excess of 
wives over husbands may be partly due to polygamy and partly to the emigra- 
tion of the male members. To polygamy alone must be attributed the excess of 
wives over husbands among the Forest tribes of this State. 

The number of spinsters to 1,000 bachelors among the Hindus is the 6„,,. vi-s. 
smallest — vk., 598, owing to the prevalence of infant-marriages among them. 

The proportion is very striking ; of 6 spinsters to 10 bachelors ; from the com- 
bined effect of 3 separate causes must this result arise — (1) the male population 
being greater than the female population, (2) freedom of remarriage to widowers 
and prohibition to widows, and (3) polygamy. There are 57,000 more males 
among the Hindus, but there are 125,000 more bachelors than spinsters, and 
75 000 mere widow's than widowers. The Jains come immediately after, with 605 
spinsters to 1,000 bachelors. The Hindus and Jains have interchanged the 
places they had occupied in the last Census ; this may be due to the reduction now 
from the Hindu totals .of a large number of Animistics. The Musalmans with 670 
spinsters are better off than the Hindus and the Jains, The Musalman males are 
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3,000 more than females in the total, and the widows are 8,000 more than 
widowers. This accounts, in a great measure, for the spinsters being 12,000 less 
than the bachelors. The Parsis continue a high percentage of spinsters, 777,. as 
against 849 in 1891 ; but it will be seen that they are the only race to have more 
women than men ; 1,109 females as against 1,289 in 1891 to 1,000 males. The 
system of late marriages among them has been also instrumental in bringing about 
this favourable result. But the best off in this matter are the Animistics. They 
show such a high percentage of spinsters as 816. They exhibit remarkably uni- 
form figures for the sexes. There are 10,185 married males to 10,134 females j 
2,347 widowers to 2,550 widows, and 6,055 bachelors to 4,912 spinsters. Their 
totals for the sexes also are very near — 18,587 males and 17,596 females. 

r.b.vi-4. For the widows also the Parsis are abnormally in the front again ; 4,231 

widows to 1,000 widowers. The actual numbers are 897 widows and 212 
widowers. This large proportion may be due to the widowed women coming to 
settle at their old houses in Navsari, oh the death of their husbands. Next, to 
them come the Jains with 2,315 widows to 1,000 widowers. The actual numbers 
are 5,910 widows and 2,553 widowers. This high percentage arises. from the 
pernicious custom of early marriages, with prohibition of widow remarriage and 
the great disparity in age at marriage. It will be seen from the table, that the 
figm-es for widows are very high from an early age ; the reasons for this have 
been given in the previous paragraphs. The Hindus come next with 1,944 
widows and the Musalmans follow them with 1,887. Here also the Animistics 
are the best off with only 1,311 widows to 1,000 widowers. 

Civil Condition 22. Wo shall now discuss these figures as distributed in the various age- 

jjy iTcli^ions ^ ^ 

and .ago- . periods. In tho first period, 0-10, we find that the Hindus have the smallest 

.,.j^ .J_- number of spmsters, viz,j 928 j and, therefore, stand the lowest j or, in other words, 

A|e.porlod. for 1,000 bachelors there is the smallest number of spinsters among the Hindus, 
Next to them come the Musalmans with 947 spinsters to 1,000 bachelors. The 
Zoroastrians come third with 973 spinsters to 1,000 bachelors. The Jains follow 
them Avith 1,043, due probably to the fact of the Jain boys having married girls 
in lUeir own country beyond this State. Tho Aborigines show the greatest 
number of spinsters among them, owing to a larger number of females at this 
ago-period than of males ; there being over 25,000 girls and less than 24,000 boys. 
As regards the married, the Parsis show the greatest figure by ratios, but tho 
aclunl numbers are 8 boys and 12 girls. After them come the Hindus with a 
ratio of 1,577, tho actual figures being 11,614 boys and 17,968 girls. 
Th.ou come tho Animisties with a ratio of 1,420 ; the actual numbers 
arc uSl boy.s and 825 girls. The Musalmans have 1,267 wives to 1,000 
husbands and Jains the least 1,26.5. As tho husbands arc generally older than 
tho girl-wivc.«, it is Imt natural that tho married girls in this age-period aro more 
tlian tho bws ; tho Imsbauds of many of these girls being of the higher ago- 
liorioi. From tho large actual numbers, hoAvever, .among the Hindus in this 
State, wc SCO bow prevalent among them is the pernicious custom of marrying 
infant irirls;, tvitli the foregone result that many of thorn will be childovidows. 
'ri;*' !ariro.=:t ratio. 1,1 SS, of widows of this State is found among tho Musalmans, 
I'hU Tiot mean a largo absolute nuinbor; there aro 1.52 AvidoAVS to 129 

v/ih'-.vor- ; la: .a ic-’.v deaths more among the married boys as compared Avith 
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the deaths in the married girls raises the percentage. The Hindus foUow them in 
mere ratio with 1,066; but the actual numbers are 1,345 widows and 1,263 widowers. 
The Animistics have 727 widows to 1,000 widowers at this age-period ; the 
numbers being merely 8 widows and 11 widowers. The Jains have 63 widows 
and 110 widowers, or a ratio of 57*2. In the next important age- period, 10-15, 
about which so much has been said, the BSndus are the first in the ratio of their 
unmarried, which is the greatest ; there being only 503 spinsters to 1,000 
bacbelors. When we see further that there are altogether 90,000 girls of this 
age-period to 110,000 boys, the ratio appears more striking. The actual 
numbers for this age-period for the girls are 39,622 unmarried, 46,893 married, 
and 3,980 widows, making a total of 90,495 ; while out of 110,046 boys, 78,761 
are unmarried, 28,205 married -and 3,080 widowed. The large numbers of the 
married and widowed girls as compared with boys in the same condition will be 
seen properly from these numbers. The spinsters, again, are only half the number 
of bachelors. The Jains follow them as regards the ratio of the unmarried and 
the married, but show a small ratio for widows, 442. The Musalmans follow 
the Jains as regards their unmarried and married females with 667 and 1,364 per 
1,000 maleSj respectively, but precede the Jains as regards the widowed, with a 
ratio of 667 widows. Out of a Musalman female total of 9,203 at age 10-15, there 
are 5,542 unmarried, 3,447 married, and 214 widows ; and out of 11,053 boys, 
there are 8,309 unmarried, 2,526 married and 218 widowed. The Animistics 
have a ratio of 1,750 wives and 1,273 widows to 1,000 of each of the other sex and 
of 703 unmarried girls to 1,000 boys. Out of 10,180 girls, there are 6,828 un- 
married at this age-period, 3,310 married and 42 widowed ; and out of 11,576 
boys there are 9,652 unmarried, 1,891 married and 33 widowed. 

We now come to the longest and most important age-period, 15-40, wherein 
a large majority of the population is in the married state, and there are compa- 
ratively few unmarried. In this period there are only 129 spinsters to 1,000 
bachelors, 1,039 wives to 1,000 husbands and 1,527 widows to 1,000 widowers> 
among the Hindus. The actual numbers for this age-period for the females are 
16,382 unmarried, 325,697 married and 72,447 widows, making a total of 414,526 ; 
while ’ out of 459,911 males, 102,319 are unmarried, 309,893 married, and 47,699 
widowed. Among the Musalmans there are 261 spinsters to 1,000 bachelors, 1,106 
wives to 1,000 husbands, and 1,547 widows to 1,000 widowers. Out of a Musal- 
man female total of 34,947 at age 15-40, there are 2,630 unmarried, 26,296 
married and 6,021 widows ; and out of 37,606 males 10,040 are unmarried, 
23,756 married and 3,890 widowers.. Among the Animistics, there are 326 
spinsters to 1,000 bachelors, 1,101 wives to 1,000 husbands and 1,166 widows to 
1,000 widowers. Taking the actual numbers, we have 2,898 females unmarried, 
28,809 married and 3,699 widowed, thus making a total of .35,406 females at age 
15-40 ; while of a total number of 38,183 males in the same age-period, there are 
8,866 unmarried, 26,146 married, and 3,171 widowers. Lastly, among the Jains, 
there are only, 95 spinsters to 1,000 bachelors, 1,036 wives to 1,000 husbands, and 
so many as 2,084 widows to 1,000 widowers. In the absolute numbers out of a 
total number of 10,263 females, only 312 are unmarried, 7,698 married and 2,253 
widows ; whereas out "of 11,795 males, 3,287 are in the unmarried state, 7,427 
married and 1,081 widowers! The Parsis may be left out of consideration as 
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they have .shown throughout better results in all conditions. .The figures for 
ChristiaDS and others arc not worth considering for purposes :of any useful 
deductions. On a comparison of the proportion of sexes' given above, for each 
of the conditions in these four religions, it will bejobserved that in this age-period 
the ratio of spinsters to 1,000 bachelors is the least, among the Jains- and the 
highest among the Animistics. Poverty, late marriages, and. hardy habits among 
the Animistics have, contributed to a high percentage of spinsters among them. 
The ratio is less , among the Musulmaus and Hindus, and still less amorig the Jains; 
they being generally rich very few females remain unmarried among ‘them. .The 
ratios of wives to 1,000 husbands among the Hindus and Jains are very ' nearly 
alike, that for the Jains being less by only 3 — 1,039 wives to 1,000 husbands 
among the Hindus and 1,036 among the Jains. Similarly the .ratios" for the' 
Mnsalmans and Animislioa are nearly alike, that for the latter being less by 6 — 
1,106 and 1,101 wives to 1,000 husbands, respectively. This shows ihat poly- 
gamy is practised to a greater extent in the two latter religions than in the first 
two, i. e, Hindu and Jain. The Jains again come to the front as regards their 
ratio of widows to 1,000 widowers; it is as high as 2,084. The Mnsalmans come 
after the Jains with a ratio of 1,547 widows to 1,000 widowers; the Hindu ratio 
for widows being 1,527. Lastly, the Animistics have the least ratio, 1,166 
widows to 1,000 widowers. 

Age-period, 40 The last period is one, wherein we would expect to find very few unmarried 

^ women. This expectation is realised. Among the Hindus there are only 604 

ab. VI— 14 - 16 . unmarried, out of a female population of 157,528. At age 65-60, there are only 

64 unmarried females. The obvious inference is that every woman that can 
possibly marry is married, excepting only such who are physically or morally 
debarred from marriage. The only ones, perhaps, who form an exception to 
this are the Rajput women, who have been forced to remain single, from failure 
to get suitable husbands, either from want of means or from want of mates in 
families of equal rank. While out of the same female population, 157,528, there 
are no less than 89,654 widows ! 

Among the Jains there are only 6 unmarried, out of a female population 
of 5,971 at this age-period 1 There are only 3 at the period 40 — 45, only 1 
for each of the periods 45 — 50 and 50 — 55 ; wane for the period 55 — 60, 
and only one for 60 and above ! But the widows in the same period are 3,667.. 
Comments on these figures are superfluous; and no pen can describe the situa- 
tion more eloquently than the bare figures 6 and 3,567 for the unmarried and 
widowed females, out of a population of 5,971. 

Among the lilusalmans, there are 352 unmarried females and 9,855 
widows in a population of 18,667 females. The ratio of widows here also is very 
great, due to many of the native Mahomedans following Hindu social customs. , . 

Among the Animistics there are 60 unmarried ^nd 5,735 widows in a 
population of 15,70*5 females. 

From the comparative ratios between the sexes, it will be observed that in 
this age-period there is an excess of males over females in the married and un* 
married state in all the religions, except Zoroastrianism, where the ratio of the, 
married of both sexes is almost one of equality, 1,023 wives to 1,000 husbands' ; 
while there is a considerable excess of widows over widowers throughout. 
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Aiiionp; Iho Aniniistics there are 875 wives to 1,000 husbands, or the 
wives are to Imsbands in the ratio of 7 to 8. Among the’ ^ilusalmdus the ratio of 
married females is nearly three-fourths that of married males dr, more accurately, 
there are IS wives to 25 husbands. There aro 658 wives to 1,000 husbands 
among the Hindus, or 6'6 unmarried females to 10 unmarried males. The Jain 
married males aro nearly 1^ times their m.arricd females, or 27 wives to 40 
husbands. The proportion of unmarried females is considerably low as compared 
to tho males ; that among tho Jains being so low as 14 spinsters to 1,000 bache- 
lors ; there are 59 unmarried females among the Hindus, 289 among the Musal- 
raans and 1S2 among Iho Animislics to 1,000 unmarried males. 

Of tho four main religions of this Stale, Hindu, Jain, Musalman and Animistic, 
there are so many as 2,741 widows among tho Jains and 2,485 among the Hindus 
to 1,000 widowers, while among tho ^lusalmans and Animistics there are 2,255 and 
1,428 widows to 1,000 widowers in each ; in other words, the excess of widows over 
widowers is 174 per cent, among tho Jains, 148 per cent, among the Hindus, 125 
per cent, among the Slusalmans, and nearly 43 per cent, among the Animistics. 

23. Ijooking to the proportion of sexes for the Divisions in each Civil Ratios of civit 
Condition, by main religions and ago-pcriods, wo find that for all ages among sexes, in the 
tho Hindus, ihc unmarried women .are usually loss in numbers and ratios than the reiT^ons* and 
bachelors in all Divisions, without exception. The}’- reach from about one-half 
of tile unmarried males in the Baroda City and Division to nearly three-fourths Hindus, 
in Ainroli. In K.adi tho ratio of spinsters is threo-fifths ; while in Navsari there 
arc 7 spiuster.s to 10 bachelors. In tho caso *of tho wedded there is a general 
excess of wives over htisbands, owing to the migration of husbands, leaving the 
wives at home, except in the City and the Division of Baroda, whoro there is an 
excess of husbands over wives. Tho sox proportions for tho widowed vary more 
than for tho other conditions. Tho .average for tho Stato is 1,944 widows tn 
1,000 widowers. In the Divisions tho r.atio ranges from 1,297 for Amreli to 
2,328 for the City. In Kadi, it is so high as 2,090 ; in Baroda it is 1,967 ; and in 
Navsari there arc 1,S39 widows to 1,000 widowers. It is worth notice tluat the 
very high proportions of widows “ arc chiefly attributable to the accidental cause 
of famine, a calamity hoforo which, as has been remarked already, the so-called 
stronger sox seem to fall sooner th.an the more patient ” and the Divisions rank 
ihomselves according to the degree of sufierings in each. 

Tlie proportion of sexes among tho Slusalmans in the three conditions 
shows very much tho same results as those among tho Hindus. There is an 
excess of bachelors over spinstors throughout, in all Divtions ; and of wive? 
over Imsbands in all, except in Baroda City and Division, as in tho case of 
Hindus. Thcro is similarly an excess of widows over widowers in tho same 
varying proportions. 
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The proportion o£ sexes ataong the Animistics should be considered for 
the Navsari Division alone. The spinsters to bachelors among them are in the 
ratio of 8*2 to 10. The wives and widows are in excess of the husbands and 
widowers respectively ; there are 1,107 wives to 1,000 husbands, and 1,425 
widows to 1,000 widowers. It may be noted that the ratio of widows is not so 
high among them as among the other three religions. 

We shall now examine the proportion of sexes in each condition by age- 
periods. In the first period, 0 - 10 , the Hindus of Baroda, Navsari and Kadi marry 
girls from 72 to 93 per cent, more than the boys. The City has 1,195 married 
girls and Amreli 780 to 1,000 married boys. This indicates that infant marriages 
prevail among the Hindus of Kadi, Navsari and Baroda in a much greater degree 
than they do in Amreli. But unfortunately for Amreli, it has the largest number 
of girls for widows and the city the smallest. In the second period 10—15, almost 
the same state of things exists as regards the married 5 but as regards the ratio 
of widows, Amreli with 1,518 girl-widows to 1,000 boy-widowers, stands next 
to Navsari which has 2,158 as the ratio of widows ; in the City, the ratio comes 
to 1,351 girl-widows to 1,000 boy-widowers. Baroda has the smallest ratio, 1,222 
and Kadi a littlo in excess of it, 1,262. In the ago-period 15—40, Amreli for the 
first time -shows a greater ratio of married females than males, 1,124 and the 
.smallest, 1,056, of widows. 

Similarly Kadi, Navsari and Baroda show an excess of wives as compared 
with tho previous age-period. The City differs from aU the Districts, principally 
because it contains a number of immigrants in tho Military service of this State, 
who leave their families behind. The ratio of unmarried females to 1,000 males 
is naturally far less than in the other periods since, except among the lowest 
caste, no Hindu female would remain unmarried beyond the age of 12. Tho 
widows show an excess over the widowers owing to tho prohibition of widow- 
Tcraarriago among certain castes of the Hindus ; and also because those castes 
that have no such restriction try to follow the castes that have it. The last period 
shows a deficiency of females over males for the married as well as the un- 
married states, for causes noted previously, with the resultant increase in tho 
ratio of widows in all Districts. 

Among tho Jains all tho Districts, including the City, show a smaller ratio 
of wives for tho total of all ages in all Divisions ; but an excess, generally, of 
wives in all Divisions, in all age-poriods except tho last. This may be attributed 
to heavy female mortality in ages after 40. The percentage of widows 
a*? compared with tho widowers is generally heavy for tho widows, Tho 
ratio of tlio unmarried females is only 60 per cent, of tho males ; a fact 
dearly indicating tho great desire for having tho girls married in young age, 
tliough it would appear that in the very first age-poriod, 0 — 10 , there are more 
spinsters than bachelors. As regards tho married, Kadi stands first, with 961 
vrives, and Baroda tho last, with 810 wives to 1,000 husbands, for all ages. 
After Kadi comes Amreli with 898, followed by tho City, 848, and by Navsari 
v.iih 812 wives to 1,000 husbands. As regards tbc unmarried, Amreli stands at 
the top, followed by Kadi, Navsari, tho City and Baroda. Bat as regards tho 
wi Kadi atrain comes to the fore and Amreli brings up tho roar j tho Cityi 
Navsari and Bar^-'da intervening. 
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l^ow taking the four age-periods we find that in the first 0 — 10, all the* 

Divisions sliow an excess of married girls ; while it is only the City that shows a- 
dcfeci ; Jlaroda being herein tlie greatest defaulter, with 2,206 child-wives to 
1,000 boy-husbands ; and, consequently, a verj* large ratio of widows, namely, 

2,142 to 1,000 widowers. The Cit}* does not show any widows. Kadi shows only 
242 widows to 1,000 widowers. Just as wives are in excess, so are the spinsters 
in excess in all Divisions, including the City, except Baroda. In the second 
period, 10 — 15, tho ratio of the married has increased and that of the spinsters 
has naturally decreased in all Divisions, E.avo Baroda. The City does not show in 
this period also any widows ; and in Kavsari the widows are the same in • 
numbers as tho widowers. But Amreli shows an excess of widows. This excess 
of widows goes on increasing with age in all the Divisions, save Baroda, where it 
shows a defect in tho last period over tho ratio in the period 15 — -40. The ratio 
of spinsters has .also naturally gone on diminishing, so much so that they do not 
find a place either in Kadi or Navsari. The ratio of the married has also 
diniinishod with age-periods. 

The Animistics should be discussed only as regards the Kavsari Division Animistics. 
since it is only there that they arc found in largo numbers. Their married 
Jcinalcs show an excess in all periods, oxcejn the last, chiefly on account of the 
prevalence of polygamy among them. Tho widowed show very small ratios as 
compared with tho other main religions, as widows c.an re-marry. In the first two 
age-periods tlie widow.s are actually loss than the widowers, showing that the 
young widows can c.isily re-marry. In tho first age-period, the ratio is only 272 
widow.s to 1,000 widowers ; in the second period, 950 ; in the third, 1,234 and in 
tho last 1 , 0 ^ 2 . 

Tlie Mus.ilmans show wives and widows in all .ngo-periods in high ratios 
equalling the Dindus. Tho Musalmaus live side by side ■\viih their Hindu 
neighbours ; and .are, therefore, influenced, as has already been said, by the 
customs and manners obtaining among tho Hindus. 

24. To bo able to judge clearly to what religions tho infant-husbands and infants 
wives of the first age-period, 0 — 10, and infant-widowers and widows belong, we 
shall look to the statement of their numbers, by religions. As is to be Expected, reulSons. 
the .swelling numbers under these heads are those of Hindus, 11,614 little boys Sab.— a 
and 17,96S little girls are husbands and wives below 10 among the Hindus. The 
lilusalmaus also have rather high figures iu comparison with their population. 

There are 1,345 widows among tbe Hindus, at this tender .age : almost all of them 
to wear the widows’ v.*eeds through life. Tbe Animistics have also high numbers 
of 5S1 boys and S25 girls married below 10. They have the least number of 
widowed cluldrcn, as comp.ared to the population, only 11 boys and S girls : but all 
can re-marry. The Jains, like the Hindus, show large ratios, as compared to their 
population ; there are 260 husbands and 329 -wives already before the age of 10, 
and 110 widowers and G3 widows. All these 63 and those one of the 329 child, 
wives who, in the natural course will lose their husbands, will be widows for life, 

25. To estimate this question of b.aby-marriages still more accurately, I ararried babies 
o-ive figures from Imperial Table VII of married b.abies for each age up to under u^ftlfs^/eacb 
5 vears, for each religion and tbe total. For under one year, there are 143 boys 
and 187 girls married ! Of these the largest majority or nearly three-fourths of 
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the number are Hindus. There are 97 husbands and 188 wives among the 
Hindus, who count their period of existence by days and months only, having 
not finished one full year ; there are 45 and 48, respectively, among the Jains, 
There are none among the Parsis, Christians and Animistics. 

For age 1 — 2 there are 122 husbands and 225 wives among the Hindus; 
41 and 39 among the Musalmans; and 1 and 3 among the Jains. For the next 
three years of life, there are 286, 325 and 973 husbands among the Hindus, and 
395, 614 and 1,631 wives. The total of husbands below 5 is 1,803 and of wives 
3,003. Among the Musalmans the husbands and wives for age 2 — 3 are 79. 
and 88 5 then 85 and 90 ; then 123 and 147; total below 5 years, 373 husbands 
and 412 wives. The Jains have a few husbands and wives in each of these years; 
they have 37 and 40 at age 4; and a total of 62 and 66 below 5. The Parsis 
have only one girl married at ago 5. The Christians (converts), have 15 boys 
and 25 girls married below 5. The Animistics show a total of 44 boys and 27 
girls. It is strange that in all years among them the married boys are more than 
the married girls. This can only be accounted for by boys marrying girls older 
than themselves, if the figures are correct. 

Proportions of 26. Subsidiary Table VHI need not be discussed;’ as it is in part a repeti- 
tion of Table VI. In connection with this Table, it only remains to compare 

lion.** here the proportion of sexes in the married state for cities and rural areas. The 

Sub. viti. Natural Division Baroda, exclusive of the Capital city, may be taken to represent 

the rural area for this chapter. The contrast is observable at a glance. As is 
expected, there is an excess of husbands over wives in the city in all religions 
for the reasons already mentioned before ; while the contrary is the case in the 
Natural Division Baroda, where the females predominate over the males in all 
religions, except among the Jains and the Christians. In the city, the excess of 
married males over females is 20 per cent, for all religions taken together ; the 
excess is 20*4 per cent, among Hindus, 15’2 per cent, among Jains, 26*4 per cent, 
among Parsis, 13*7 per cent, among Musalmans, 59*8 per cent, among Christians 
and 77*4 per cent, among Animistics. In the rural areas, the excess of wives 
over husbands is 2 per cent, for aU religions taken together. Taking the religions 
separately the excess of wives over husbands is 1’3 per cent, among the Hindus, 
59'7 per cent, among the Parsis, 3*6 per cent, among the Musalmans and 7'8 per 
cent, among the Animistics. 


Civil Condition 
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7. Civil Condition of 10,000 of each sex by Disteicts and age-peeiods. 

27, We now come to the distribution by civil condition of 10,000 of each 
BOS by Districts, to see how many persons there are of each sex of each of the 
three conditions in all ages, and in each principal age-period. Taking all ages 
first, we find that in Amroli there arc 4,515 unmarried, 4,883 married 
and 1,403 widowed out of 10,000 males ; there are in Kadi 4,181, 
4,889 and 930 ; in Navsari 4,743, 4,473 and 784 ; in Baroda 3,?89, 
5,104 and 1,007 ; and in the City 3,750, 5,206 and 1,044 respectively, 
out of 10,000 males iu each. This shows that the largest ratio of the un- 
married is to be found in the Navsari Division and the smallest in the City. 
Nest to Navsari come Amreli, Kadi and Baroda in order. As regards the 
married, the City stands first in the ratio, followed immediately after by 
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Baroda and then by Kadi, Navsari and Anjreli in order. If the number of 
marriages were an indication of prosperity, then the said Divisions may be 
classified for prosperity in the order mentioned. But marrfages in Gujarat are, 
as has been already remarked, entered into without any notion of ability to main- 
tain a family. The ratio for widowers is highest in Amreli and lowest in Savsari ; 
the City comes just after the first and Kadi just above the last. The average for 
the State being 978, it would not be wrong to say that the Divisions showing a 
higher number of widowers do so on account of more deaths among the married. 

Now looking to the figures for the spinsters we find that the various 
Divisions of this State stand in the same order as they do as regards the bachelors. 
Of wives, Baroda has the largest number and Amreli the smallest ; between these 
two come Kadi, Navsari and the City in order. In this particular, the City 
changes the position occupied with respect to the husbands, owing probably to 
the fact of its having a large number of married immigrants. The other Divisions 
show the same order of precedence as they did in the case of males. As regards 
the widows, the City stands at the top and Navsari at the bottom of the ladder ; 
the second step is occupied by Baroda, the third by Amreli, and the fourth by 
Kadi. The first three Divisions show a number above the average, the fourth is 
a little less than the average and the last is far below the average and thus comes 
off best This may partly be due to the tolerance of widow re-marriage in a 
large portion of the population of Navsari, and partly to its comparative freedom 
from famine diseases. This is borne out by the very low figures for widowers 
also. The varying numbers in the other Divisions are due to their being more or 
less restricted in widow re-marriage and more or less exposed to epidemics. 

In the first period, 0-10, we have in every 10,000 males 1,424, 579, 296, 
676, and 672 boys married and 29, 82, 14, 61 and 277 widowers in Amreli, Kadi, 
Navssri, Baroda and the City respectively. The large number of the married has 
its usual evil consequences, the most harmful of which is the turning of married 
girls to widows. The large number of widowers may not signify much, as they 
can re-marry. The greatest harm is done in this respect by Amreli and the least 
by Navsari. Amreli being far away has made the least progress apparently, and 
Navsari being in good touch with many centres of reform and having many non- 
Hindu tribes and communities living in it, shows the best figures for the un- 
married and widowed. 

When we take the^ married girls of 0-10, into consideration, we find that 
Baroda here heads the list followed in order by Amreli, Kadi, the City and 
NavsarL Comparing these figures with those for the boys we find that all 
the Districts, save Amreli, show larger proportions of married girls than- of 
married boys. As regards the girl-widows, the City, in spite of its being the 
Capital and being presumed to be under healthy influences, shows the largest ratio. 
This may be due to the City containing proportionately a larger number of 
Brahmans, Vanias and others who regard it a point of honour to get their girls 
married at a tender age. 

In the second period, the ratio of the married boys has increased in all the 
Divisions, but not in the same proportion ; thus showing that the conditions as 
regards marriage are different in different districts ; because whereas in Amreli 
the rise is only from 14 to 16 per cent., that in Kadi, Navsari, Baroda and the 
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City is from 5*8 to 24*7, 3 to 20, 6‘7 to 30*5 and 6*7 to, 20 per cent, respectively. 
Thus we find that the greatest number of maiTiagos in this period has taken . 
place in Baroda and the smallest in Amreli. Kadi and Navsai'i stand almost on 
an equality, and the City ranks just above Amroli. The ratio of the unmarried 
has proportionately decreased. But such is not the case as regards the widowers.. 
Their ratio has increased in all the districts, though not uniformly. 

In the same period the ratio of married girls has increased in all the 
four districts, though that also not uniformly. The increase is the highest in 
Baroda, from 13 per cent, to 60 per cent, and the lowest in Amreli, from 11 to 
15 per cent. After Baroda comes the City witli a rise from 8*8 to 51 per cent,. 
Kadi and Navsari come next in order. These percentages show that marriages 
of girls between 10 and 15 are much more favoured in Baroda and muck less ia 
Amreli than in the other Divisions of this State. It is but natural that when the . 
ratio of marriages has increased in all districts, tlic ratio of the unmarried should 
decrease. The ratio of widows has, as can be expected under the circumstances, 
no doubt increased ; this increase is also varying in each Division, but is almost 
proportionate to the increase of percentage among the married. Because the 
increase among the widows is in Navsari ninefold and in Amreli only about 2^ 
times as much as it was in the first period. In the City it is threefold and in 
Kadi and Baroda it is more than five times the number of widows in the first 
period. The period 15—40, shows a higher ratio of both the married and the 
widowed males and a smaller one of the unmarried as compared with its prede- 
cessor. The last period shows the highest ratio of the married and the widowed, 
and the lowest of the bachelors ; these last being likely to remain so, till the end 
of their lives, since in this period only a few will think of marrying and fewer 
still may be able to secure wives. The fate of the widowers, at this stage, can . 
be said to be almost similar to that of the bachelors. 

As regards the females, the penultimate period presents the highest number . 
of the married, as is quite natural, having regard to the marriage customs obtain- 
ing among the Hindus and others. Their rise over the preceding period is veiy 
large, i. e., over 1,500 per eveiy 10,000 females in all Divisions. Amreli shows 
the largest increase, since from 1,515 it comes to 7,130 ; and the City the , 
smallest, with 7,614 from 5,154 j Navsari witli 8,051 from 4,199 comes second 
whereas the third and fourth places are taken up by Kadi and Baroda respectively. 
But if we look to the figures for this period only, we find that Navsari shows the 
largest ratio of the married females and Amreli the smallest ; the other places . 
being serially occupied by Baroda, Kadi and Amreli. The ratio of the unmarried 
females in this period is the highest in Amreli and the lowest in Baroda. After 
Amreli comes Navsari, for reasons stated in a previous paragraph. The City and 
Baroda follow them in the order mentioned. The widows of this age are also found 
in the highest ratio in Amreli, and in the lowest in Navsari. The City follows im- 
mediately after Amreli which, in its turn is followed by Kadi and Baroda in order. 

In the last period, the proportion of the married females, out of 10,000 
females of that period, shows a considerable falling-off from the preceding period; 
in the case of Kadi, Baroda and the City,- the proportion has receded even 
beyond that of the second period. Except in Navsari the ratio of the widows . 
in this period is higher than that of the married. 
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Looking to tho ratios of wives only in this period, we find that Navsari has the 
largest ratio to show, 5,55G, and tho City the smallest, 3,191. Amreli with 4,976 
comes secoudj followed in order by Baroda with 4,290 and Kadi with 4,248 wives, 
Tho ratio for widows is the largest in the City, viz. 6,613 and the smallest for 
Navsari, viz. 4,389 ; Kadi with a ratio of 5,748 widows comes second, Baroda with 
5,628 comes third, giving tho fourth place to Amreli with 4,960 widows. The 
ratios of the spinsters are most insignificant, in all Divisions. In Kadi, there 
are only 4 unmarried women out of 10,000 of this ago ; the highest proportion is 
no higher than 196 for the City. After Kadi comes Kavsari with 55, a ratio of 
spinsters which, in its turn, is followed by Amreli with 64 and then by Baroda, 
with 82. Tho average for tho Natural Division Baroda is 42 and for the whole 
State is 52 out of 10,000. Tho number in tho City is comparatively large, owing 
to a few physically weak women in a large capital city and a number of prosti- 
tutes, who generally* are not married. 


8. CniLn-iJEABiso Capacities. 


S:s’.. K. 


28. It is believed that tho child-bearing capacity of females in auv Child -bon ria^ 

^ , IT,' capacity in 

communitv is obtained bv taking tho numbors of females, as returned by the difforoat rc- 
* ^ linrions* 

enumerators, for the ages 15-40, these being considered as child-bearing ages, 

and tho number of infants returned ‘ under one year; ’ tho proportion which 

the latter figure hears to tho former gives tho child-bearing capacity. In a 

country like India, matornity below 15 is rare, but not exceptional. Still I 

give Eub-tablo F, to show theso figures. The table cannot be considered to 

be very reliable, as the female figures, as wo have seen, are not accurately 

returned for some of these ages, and still more becauso tUe infant numbers 

from 0 — 1 arc decidedly inaccurate. There may bo other objections also urged 

against this standard of child-bearing capacities. Katios of the previous 

Census also are given for comparison. It appears that all the religions have 

deteriorated, except the Parsis, who show tho same ratio as in 1S91 : the 

Hindus and the Chrisliaus have gone down tho most, since they fall from 

O'lS and 0*17, to 0'08. Tho results obtained in this Census must b-o considered 

as exceptional, on account of the loss of virile powers, want of s:-;:lcd homes. 

and a large mortality among children, all duo to tho hard faraiiio times. Pee;;:-.- 

had to desert their homes in search of labour, or to labour on relief-works ; 

and so husbands and wives could not come together ; nor could ilior--* be any 

sexual desire when they wore starving for food. Tho table wili bring there 

facts at once to view. While there were over 70,000 children ‘ below one ' £n 

1891 among the Hindus, there are now only 21,07.3 ; while there wore r.-:nr!?y 

6,000 children of that age ;for tho Husahnans, there are now ir== than hnj 

number. Tho Jain children are also loss than •half — 822 for 

female numbers also have, no doubt, decreased ; bat tho ratios of the it'- 

in births are far higher than the other ratios of cerreaH'-, a= the- 

figurcs show. It happens that the Parsis who were :he wers*. ' :T in ' 

tho best off now; that is hecanse they have Eu:T:-r.'.I the ionst ir-- ' • \ 

distresses, and have actually kept their old prc-;-'.rJ',n e-tanl’.-.*: 

numbers and births are nearly the same as b IS?1. This cirtnmf-- 

some confidence in the accaraoj c: cur finwres. Se the men.:--: 
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Conclnsion. 


famine can well be judged by these ratios on infants to married women of child- 
bearing ages* The Hindu and Jain ratios liavo boon reduced to one-half, and 
the Musalman ratio has fallen in the proportion of 17 to 11. 

9. Mean-age in each Civil Condition. 

29. It now remains to give tho mean-age for the sexes in each civil condi- • 
tion. It is calculated according to the method stated in the Ist part of this 
Chapter, and as given in the Bombay Report for 1801. The Parsis come off first 
in the mean-age for all conditions, except for tho unmarried males. For unmar- 
ried females, the mean-age is 9*38 among them. The Musalmans approach them 
very closely, having 9'22 as the mean-age for the unmarried females among them. 
In all other religions it is so low as 7. It is noteworthy that tho mean-age for 
unmarried males is higher among the Jains and Hindus, 14 and 12, respectively. 
The Musalmans come between these two, having 13 as the mean-age for their 
unmarried males. It is low among tho Parsis, and the reason must be that many 
of the unmarried boys go outside the State for education, generally in the Presi- 
dency town. The Animistics follow the Parsis, though at some distance, in this 
respect in all conditions. For the married females the mean-age comes between 
33 for Parsis and 27 for Hindus, Christians being left out of consideration. The 
mean-age for the widows comes to about 45, The male mean-age is from 4 to 5 
years more for the first two conditions, and about the same number of years less 
for the last, than for the females. 


10. Conclusion. 

30. In concluding the Chapter, I may briefly remark that had it not been 
for the famine of 1899-1900, which has largely increased tho number of widowed, 
the State would have shown, as anticipated, better results in tho civil condition of 
the people. We have seen that there is some improvement as regards early 
marriages, and there is an effort, in some places and castes, to a small extent, to 
postpone marriages to a later period, though they are not able to take a long stop 
forward. The subject of marriage is touched upon here in its general aspects and 
salient points. The varying customs of marriage, obtaining among the various 
castes, will be dealt with fully in the Chapter on Caste, Tribe and Race. 
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Subsidiary Table I. 

Distribution of 10,000 of each Sex by Age and Civil Condition. 


Age. 

Males. 

Females, 

Unmarried. 

Married, 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

6 _ 

6 

7 

0— 5 ... 

1 

937 

23 

3 

1,015 

37 

4 

5—10 ... 


1,125 

117 

12 

1,033 i 
' 1 

190 

13 

10—15 ... 

• •• 

990 

333 

34 


582 

45 

15—20 ... 


479 

498 

59 

1J9 

740 

82 

20—25 ... 

• • • 

240 

661 

97 

29 

856 

122 

25—30 ... 

• •• 

150 

721 

107 

14 

786 

159 

30—35 ... 

• •• 

90 

664 

115 

7 

618 

206 

35—40 ... 

• •• 

56 

528 

95 

4 

451 

198 

40—45 ... 

• •• 

43 

1 

472 

117 

4 

373 

316 

45—50 ... 

• • • 

24 

276 

j 

80 

2 

213 

184 

50—55 ... 

• •• 

24 

289 

106 

2 

174 

285 

55—60 ... 

• •• 

12 

104 

51 

1 

99 

100 

60 and over 

• •• 

18 

148 

102 

2 

93 

279 

Gbasd Total 


4,188 

4,834 

978 

2,805 

5,202 

1,993 


Subsidiary Table II. 

Distribution by Civil Condition and main age-^&riods of 10,000 of each Sex, 



Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed, 

Females per thonsand MaleSj 

Age. 

Males. 

Fexn&les. 

B 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

1 Widowed. 

1 

2 

Bf 

B 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 

10 

0—10 ... 

2,062 

2,048 

140 

227 

15 

17 

929 1 

1,515 

1,031 

10—15 ... 

990 

573 

333 

582 

34 

45 

541 

1,637 

1,253 

15—40 

1,015 

173 

3,072 

8,451 

473 

767 

160 

1,051 

1 1,519 

40 flnd. over 

121 

11 

1,289 

942 

456 

1,164 

84 

685 

2,387 

All Ages ••• 

4,188 

2,805 

4,834 

5,202 

978 

1,993 

627 

1,007 

1,907 
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Subsidiary Table IV. 

Distinbiiiion hy main age-periods of 10,000 of each Civil Condition. 


Age. 

Males. 

1 Females. 

1 

1 

Cnmarried. 

Married. 


Unmarried. 

Married. 

j Widoired. 

1 

S 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0—10 ... 

3,027 

145 

53 

2,813 

219 

55 

10—15 ... 

],-l53 

343 

i 119 

1 

1 

787 

i 

562 

1 

1 

149 

lo— 40 

1,489 

1 

3,16G 

1 

1 

1,653 

1 

1 

238 

3,328 1 

1 

1 

2,526 

iO and over.. 

178 

i 

1,328 

1 

1,605 

15 

1 

909 

1 

3,830 

All ages ... 

6,147 

4,982 

3,440 

1 

3,853 

5,018 

6,560 

















Subsidiary Table V. 

Distribution by Cimt Condition of 10,000 of each main-period for each Sex at the last three Censuses. 
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Subsidiary Table A. 

Average number in each condition out of 10,000 of each Bex in the Bombay Dividons 

compared with the same for this State. 



Averago nombor ia caob Condition in 10,000 of cacb Sox. 

PiOTince. 

Malca. 

Females. 


Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 

1 S 

3 

i 

4 

1 ^ 

1 

6 

7 

Baroda State 

4,188 

4,834 

978 

2,805 

5,202 

1,993 

„ City 

3,750 

5,206 

1,044 

2,279 

4,885 

3,886 

British Gujarat ... 

4,510 

4,690 

800 

3,086 

4,986 

,1,928 

Decoan or Central 
Division. 

4,558 

j 

4,910 

532 

3,030 

5,110 

1,860 

Kokan and Kahia- 
tak or Southern 
Division. 

4,934 

4,475 

591 

3,234 

4,705 

2,061 

Smd •«* 

5,699 

3,765 

536 

1 

4,294 

4,384 

1,322 

Bombay City 

3,904 

5,639 

457 

1 

img^iiiiii 

5,234 



Subsidiary Table B, 

Comparison with other Countries and Divisions of the percentages of Sexes in each 

CivU Condition. 


HiTision or Country. 

[’ Percentage of un- 
married. 

Percentage of married. 

Percentage of widowed. 

Males. 

1 Females. 

* 1 

Males. 

1 Females. 

gi 

Females. 

1 

a 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Baroda State 

• •• 


61*3 

38-5 

49-8 

50-2 

34-4 

65-6 

„ City ... 

• •• 

... 

62-2 

37-8 

51-6 

48-4 

26-9 

731 

British Gujarat ... 

... 


60-6 

39-4 

49-8 

50-2 

30'4 

69-6 

Deccan or Central Division 

• • ■ 

60-6 

39-4 

49-2 

50-8 

22-5 

77-5 

Southern Division 

• •• 

• •• 

60-1 

39-9 

48-4 

51*6 

22-0 

78-0 

Sind 


• •• 

• 61*5 

38-5 

50-5 

49-5 

32-7 

67*3 

Bombay City 

• «« 


68-2 

31’8 

63-6 

36-4 

28-9 

71-1 

Madras Presidency 

• •• 


57'4 

42-6 1 

48-6 

61*4 

16*5 

83'5 

India (1891) 



59’9 

40-1 

49-8 

50-2 

22-1 

77*9 

England (1891) ... 

• •• 


30*9 

49-1 

51*1 

48-9 

31*8 

68*2 

Prance (1891) ... 

• •• 

• •1 

52*2 

47-8 

50;1 

49-9 

34-2 

1 

65'8 
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Subsidiary Table C. 

Percentage ly Sexes in the three Civil Coyiditions in all Beligions. 


Edition. 




Pcrceataje 

of 




! Unmarriftl. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Total. 

Males. 



Males, 



Males. 

;Femnl€5. 

1 

1 

3 

S 

■ 

6 

■ 

B 

8 

fl 

10 

Hindu 

• •• 

.34-10 

41-14 

26-.51 1 

50-71 

48-02 

5-2-66 

1.5-19 

9-94 

20-83 

•fain 

• •• 

34-23 

41-50 

26-49 

48-24 

48-10 

48-39 

17-53 

10-31 

25-12 

Pars! 

• •• 

43-00 

54-SO 

33-65 ' 

43-81 

30--i0 

47-22 

13-19 

5-71 


^lusilman 

... 

SC-.’iG 

42-33 

.30-01 

48-38 

46-07 

40-SC 

15-06 



Chriftian 


31-26 

1 

37-58 

23-54 

1 

! 5S-12 

i 

55-23 

61-65 

10-62 

7-19 

14-81 

Animistic 

- 

43-54 

i 

47-25 

30-72 

j46-9S 

1 

44-66 

49-36 

0-48 


10-92 

All Religions 


35-10 

41-SS 

25-05 

1 

: ,50-12 

i 

48-34 



9-78 

19-93 


Subsidiary Table D. 

Married and Widotced at 0 — IG in different Beligions. 


Rclisisa. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

3 

S 

* 

5 

G 

7 

Hindu 


29,582 

11,614 

17,968 

2,607 

1,262 

1,343 

iJaXm ••• ••• 


589 

260 

329 

173 

110 

63 

••• ••• 


21 

S 

IS 




Mnsalman 

... 

3,608 

3,591 

2,017 

281 

129 

152 

Christian 


371 

92 

279 

. 29 

13 

16 

Animistic 

... 

1,406 

5S1 

825 

19 

11 

8 

Total 

... 

ig 

14,146 

21,431 

3,109 

1,525 

1,584 
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Subsidiary Table F. 

Shoichtg the cliiid-hearing capadty in different Beligions. 


Ecligion. 

Xtunber of nj.'irried females 
between 'is nofl <0. 

Children nnder 1 jeai 
of age. 

Proportion of 
infants per 
married female. 

ISOl 

18S1 

1901 

1891 

1901 

1891 

1 

2 

3 

4 

o 

. . i 

6 

7 

••• ••• 

j 

• •• 1 

26,1L'3 

372.941 

j 

21,673 

1 

70,368 

•08 

•18 

JsilQ*** ••• ••• 

• •• 

7,698 

8,378 

822 

1,650 

•10 

•19 

••• 

• • • 

1,492 

1,502 

219 

I 

230 

1 

•15 j 

•15 

Mnsalinnn 

• •• 

26,296 

83,359 

1 

2,922 

5,953 

•11 

•17 

Ciiristiaa 


1 

1,273 

80 

103 

14 

•08 

1 

1 

•17 

Animistic 

1 

20,809 

5,330 

1 

3,601 

1,088 

•J3 

•20 


Subsidiary Table Gr, 

Showing mean age oj each Sex in each of the Civil Conditions hg Beligions. 


Bcligion. 

Unmarried 

Mamed. 

IVidowed. 

Males 

Females. 

Males. 

] 

Females. 

M.les. 

1 

Females. 

1 

3 

3 

t 

6 

6 

7 

.Sindn ••• ••• 

! 

12'5G 

i 

1 

7-51 

31-49 

j 

27-43 

38-53 

1 

! 42-79 

••• ••• 

14-57 

7-55 

32-99 

29-22 

40-35 

44-48 

IPolTSl ••• ••• ••• ••• 

11-6.5 

9-38 

40-11 

33-74 

49-35 

53-66 

^XusuluitiTi ••• ••• ••• 

13-19 

' 9-22 

32-72 

28-90 

39-83 

44-48 

Christian ... 

10-04 

7-60 

29-84 

24-78 

38-71 

43-89 

Animistic ... ••• • ••• 

i 

10-23 

1 

7’5o 

•33-01 

30-44 

44-35 

45-39 
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CHAPTEE Y. 


EDUCATION. 


1. Pbelimikakt Eemarkb. 

1. The present chapter, as its heading indicates, deals \7ith the state of Object and 
education, in the territories of His Highness the Maharaja Gaek^var. A large 

amount of information in regard to educational matters is specially necessary in a 
country like India, where the task of public instruction is undertaken by the 
Government, since it enables us to know the progress made in this matter so 
intimately connected with the welfare and advancement of the people. The utility 
of a record of the progress of this powerful moving cause in the future prosperity 
of the populations at large is, therefore, recognized at all censuses in India. How- 
far this object is fulfilled -will be discussed in the course of this chapter. 

2. In 1891. three broad classes were distinguished : — ‘ learners, ’ or 
those under instruction ; secondly, * literate ’ or those who were able to read 
and write, but not under instruction ; and lastly ‘ illiterate, ’ or those who were 
unable to read and write. But experience showed that the distinction between 
those under instruction and those able to read and write, but no longer in a state 
of pupilage, was not worth the trouble undertaken, since there was a general 
tendency to disregard it. In the details required in this Census, the enquiry 
regarding ‘ learners ’ was thus wisely abandoned. 

3. The instructions issued this time were as under : — 

“ Rule 14^Column 14 — ( Literate or Illiterate ). Enter in this schednie in- 
Column against all persons, of whatever age, whether they can or can- 
not both read and write any language. Those who can both read and 
write any language are to be considered as ‘ literate,’ and those who 
cannot both read and -m-ite any language as ‘ illiterate. ’ In the case 
of literates, enter all the languages, except English, which they can 
both read and write, putting first the language which they know best.” 

" Buie 15 — Column 15 — (English) — Enter in this Column against 
all persons sho-vm as literates whether they can both read and write 
English. The Column -will be blank for those sho-wn as illiterates as 
well as for those not kno-wing English.” 

2. Educatiox IX Bahoda State. 

4. His Highnes.s the Maharaja Saheb has most at heart the spread of ^°state° 
education in his State. Facilities for receiving instruction are put within the reach 

of all classes of people, at great expense. Before commenting on the figures for 
the people educated or otherwise, some information as to the measures adopted 
for the spread of education and diffusion of knowledge in this State wiU 
not be unwelcome. The Educational Department of the State is divided into 2 
branches, — (1) the Temacular and (2) the English branch. The former is 
under the control of an officer s^lsd Yidyddhikari, and the latter under the direc- 
tion of the Principal of theBaroda College. 
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Karnali for teaching the Vedas. There are tu'o more Schools at Sojitra and 
Sidhpur, for imparting Sanskrit instmctionj maintained by private funds and 
by ^ants-in-aid by the State. There are also night-schools for teaching reading, 
writing and Arithmetic to those persons who cannot attend schools during the 
day, on account of being engaged in the day’s work. There are 6 night schools 
in the State and the number of pupils attending them is 125. There is an agri- 
cultural school, to which are attached a model farm and a dairy ; and practical 
farming is taught there in addition to imparting a knowledge on these subjects 
from books. 

S. There are 97 Girls’ Schools, some of them teaching up to the highest 
Vernacular standards. There is an attendance of 10,279 girls, averaging from 
50 girls in a school to 300. In the small girls’ schools, in addition to the 
nrdinaiT literary subjects are taught needle-work and singing. In the advanced 
and large schools are added embroidery work, drawing and singing to music 
There are 5,491 girls attending mixed schools ; the total thus comes to 15,770 
Kindergarten is introduced specially in all girls’ schools, under trained teachers 
In the City there is a Female Training College under a highly-qualified Lad] 
Superintendent, trained in England, who has a large staff of teachers under her 
The chief object of the Female Training College is obviously to train up femal 
teachers for the girls’ schools. The course extends to 3 years, with an examina 
tion at the end of each year ; failure in which naturally keeps the pupil back for i 
year more. Scholarships are given to all who attend these classes ; and they ar 
provided with appointments as teachers on their passing the examinatioru 
Those who could not proceed far are taken up in service as Assistant teachers, o: 
salaries proportionate to their qualifications ; and those who get successful!; 
through the full course get appointments as Head-Mistresses. There are ahead; 
47 Head-Mistresses and 9 Assistant female teachers, 56 in all. At present (her 
are 25 pupils attending the Training College, A large number of those ahead] 
employed and seeking employment are naturally widows. Kothing that has beet 
done or is being done for education can surpass the good work that is so quietl] 
and steadily done of illuminating the dark blank life of the poor Hindu widows 
by throwing these rays of the light of hope and independence on what mus 
otherwise be a servile and intolerable existence. To give practical knowledg* 
of teaching, a model girls’ school is attached to the Training College, whicl 
naturallv holds the first place in the excellence of teaching and in the completeness 
of all apparatus and adjuncts for female education. The training classes and th( 
school classes meet in a splendid building, of which mention has already beei 
made. The vernacular school masters find it to their advantage to get theii 
wives trained for the posts of Mistresses or Assistants ; as the Department fakes 
care to keep husband and wife in the same village or town ; and thus the familj 
income is ’easily doubled, and sometimes more than doubled, as the femah 
teachers get higher salaries. Girls of the age of 16 and 17 attend the large girls 
schools, which is an advance in the right direction and will he productive ol 
sreat good in years to come. Zenana classes are opened for grown-up ladies, 
who are taught reading, writing and arithmetic, and needle-work, in convenient 
hours when they can be free from domestic cares. Only women teachers are 
employed in these classes. These classes naturally are productive of great good 
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in various ways. The mere fact of respectable women of all ages and castes 
meeting at stated hours for the common object of reading and needle- work, 
useful for house-wives, is a measure the beneficial effect of which can hardly be 
overestimated. 

Special schools 9. Special schools have been opened for the backward classes, viz., the 

tribes. Auimistics and the unclean castes. For the first, three boarding schools have 

been opened at their very doors at Songhad, Vydrd aiid Mahuv(£, the Forest Mahals. 
In these the pupils are housed, fed and educated at Government expense. To 
the boarding house at Songhad, are attached an experimental farm and a simple 
carpentry class. For the girls of these Forest people a boarding school has been 
opened in Songhad, on the model of those for the boys. 

In the chapter on Religion and sects are described some of the dark 
superstitious and barbarous ceremonies of these Forest tribes. But these schools 
have been the means of dragging them into the light of civilization and know- 
ledge. It is gratifying to see the sturdy young men attending the schools go 
through their school-examinations, in which they show remarkable intelligence 
and to watch them going through severe gymnastic exercises, including their 
wild dance which requires powerful muscles and strength of body. The dancers 
arrange themselves in two rings, one enclosing another, and move to the music 
of their own instruments, backwards and forwards swinging their whole body. 
The peculiar music of their pipe can be recognized from any distance, like that 
of the Scottish bag-pipe j and it is said that the man playing on it should 
not stop even for breathing time. The younger ones in the inner ring then 
mount up, without a break, on the shoulders of those in the outer ring, and 
the music and dance continue. These schools have been silently working many 
reforms; one of them is the joining together at meals, twice a day. The 
DhSnkds and other tribes never dine inter se, for fear of, perhaps, the evil eye 
or of being poisoned. But the compulsory common dinner in the schools has 
effected a change silently, and it is now being imitated, to some extent, by the 
elders also. 

Antyaja 10. The children of the Anlyaja, ie., the unclean castes, are taught in 

Schools. schools specially established for them, as it was not possible to get them admitted 

into the ordinary schools. A large number of scholarships has been sanctioned as 
an inducement to these people to take advantage of the facilities for receiving 
the education offered to them. Both in the Animistic and Antyaja schools, some 
students have studied u] higher vernacular standards and are employed as 

teachers. There are 2; ja schools attended by 1,276 children, 1,175 boys, 

and 101 girls. , 

Conipaisory 11. As an experimental measure, compulsory education has been in- 

r:d*.jcr.tion troducc:! in the Amreli Taluka of this State for some years. Every parent is 
bound to send the children to school ; the maximum ages for boys and girls are 
lixed, both for admission iu the schools and for detention therein. Omission to 
got llie children admitted in schools (barring certain exceptions) renders the 
]•are•Ill3 or guardians liable to fines, which arc imposed and recovered by llio local 
authoritio.?. The system has worked well; there arc 71 Compulsory' Schools in 
tho^Tahika. The system is ob-viously a very costly one : and could only bogra- 
uual’y introduced in other Talukas. 
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1 i?. It*;!! Iinj'i'ri.'il \ III wt> find that mu of .i total population of Numbers of the 

p ar*' aud 1,7.''1,-IJI ur>* ilUtorato. Among the iilitorato. 

' •, aro mnlt's and T.L’I l ftniiri!*’'; : aiid atni'jig the illiicratos 

{!;•' n'.i'i - .iT! 1 Io:!i '.!• s aj<' v^S {,.')77 an ! rf^if 'livc’Iv. 

An: in 7 Hi-'int*' inal- s, ar<' lAl,!*'.". por-ji'iis li{<^rato in Gujarati, 

A'.’i'j in M.;r.-i:!ii. .''•. 'I'l’ in «I:iiar.iri and Mar.ithi d.-iSA in other langnairos 
:.n I :n ih: An'". "nr th-' I’.'.- rat** ‘• tiiah'- d,‘‘.ot) aro lil'Tnto in Gnjaraii, 

in M:.r..;hi. fi'i in lu.'.h .'”’.7 in i<ihi>r langnago.:j and l.nO in 

T. 


Numbers by 
Ages. 


15 , Tiin al)..v(. fiL,'nrc.s will ha halter appronia'cd by being reduced to 

I: will tln n h'' P''('n that wo have (ho huge block of m illiterates. 

( VI TV of the poimlatinn who are illitorate ; so there are only S7*71 persons 
in e^v.TV 1,000 can rend and v.'rite ; or, roughly speaking, even less than 535 ,. r. 


oiie-tenth of (lie population i.s literate. Tliat the porccutago is still very low gees 
without .c.aying. Out of those rat!'i,.j 8 I‘02 males and 3*G9 females arc literates, as 
against iOD-oi and 479*77 illiterates of the ecses, respectively. The proportion 
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between the males and females in the literate class is about 22’7 ; whereas for the 
illiterates the proportion is not much in favour of the males, because the literates 
are, after all, so few. If we take the .sexes separately, there are 162‘65 literate 
males in 1,000 of the total male population ; the proportion of literate females to 
1,000 of the female population comes to 7‘64. 

15. If wo look to the languages known to the literates it will be seen that 
out of 1,000 literates of both sexes 887*21 males can road and write Gujarati, the 
language of the natives of this State ; 34*59 Marathi, the language of the rulers ; 
20*39 know both ; and 16*70 know some other language. In the same total 
number of literates, there are 37*31 females who can read and write Gujarati ; 2*62 
Marathi ; 0*39 both and 1*79 a foreign language. The ratio of literates in English 
language to total literates is 32*33 for both the sexes combined, that for English- 
knowing males and females on the total literate of each sex being, respectively, 
32*79 and 22*04. The relative proportion of sexes shows that there are 44 literate 
females to 1,000 literate males; whereas (hero are .1,109 illiterate females to 1,000 
males of the same class. There are 30 females literate in English to 1,000 males. 
Looking at these figures in another way, -wo see that the excess of literate males 
over literate females is 95*6 per cent., while the excess of illiterate females over 
the other sex of the same class is 11 per cent. The excess of males literate in 
English over similarly-situated females is still greater, 97 per cent. 

4. Education bi* Age-periods. 

16. I now introduce the element of age-periods. Taking the total literate 
persons to be 1,000, the highest proportions should, of course, be found in the 
last age-period * 20 aud over,’ 682*40. The proportions of literates are very nearly 
alike in the two age-periods, 10 — ^15 and 15 — 20, 136*01 and 132*44, respectively. 
In the age-period, 0 — 10, there are 49*15 children vrho are able to read and write 
out of 1,000 literates of all ages. Looking to the proportions of the two sexes 
separately, we find that the ratio of literate boys is nearly ten times higher 
than that of literate girls, below ten years of age, 44*6 boys and 4*5 girls in 1,000 
literates of both sexes ; that in the next age-period, 10 — 15, it is fifteen times 
higher, 127*65 boys and 8*36 girls; it is nearly twenty times higher in the third 
age-period, 15 — 20 ; and thirty times higher in the last, ‘ 20 and over.’ 

.17. In the above paragraph we have dealt with literacy by age-periods, 
per 1,000 literates. We may examine literacy per 1,000 of each sex by age- 
periods. In 1,000 persons of both sexes, we find . that the greatest ratio of 
literates is in the age-period, 15-20, 117*28. In the percentages of literate males 
for every 1,000 males of each age-period, the highest ratio is in the last 
age-period 207*94. In the immediately preceding age-period the ratio is 
only slightly less, — by 2 males, 205*89. But it is worthy of note that the 
female ratios in the two middle age-periods, 10 to 15 and 15 to 20, are 
greater than in the last. There are 13 girls out of 1,000 in each of these two 
age-periods who are now able to read and write, against 7 in the last age- 
period, ‘ 20 and over,’ out of the same number. The female ratios are thus 
encouraging, and it is satisfactory to note that female education has taken a step 
in advance in a perceptible degree during the intercensal period. We have also 
noted that male education has not lagged behind and we shall find further on 
that there is an improvement in that behalf also, On a reference to the percent- 
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ages of illiterates we arrive at the same conclusions. The percentages of 
illiteralo of both sexes are lowest in the age-period 15 to 20, — 882'72. As is 
natural, the percentage of illiterate children below 10 must be the highest; and 
there are 980*87 children of both sexes in every 1,000 of that age who are 
illiterate. If wc omit 196,842 children below 5 years of age from the total 
illiterates of the age-period C — 10, namely, 431,597, the percentage of illiteracy 
will fall to 533 ; or from 99 per cent, to 53 per cent. The percentages of illiteracy 
among males and females are calculated on the total population of each sex at each 
age-period, as in the case of literates. It will be seen that the male ratios are 
slightly less than the female ones, — 966 boys and 996 girls, and if the boys and 
girls under 5 are deducted, the ratios will be reduced to somewhat less than 
one-half. 

The first period onlj* covers mere children of both sexes ; and hence a 
paucity in the ratio of literates is natural. The third period shows the highest of 
both the sexes because it includes the literates of the first period of the last decade 
as well as those who have become so in the present decade. On a similar reason- 
ing and also because it covers a large number of years, the fourth period ought 
to have shown the largest ratio of both sexes ; but this is not the case, as the 
spread of education dates back only a generation or a little more ; and a very 
largo ratio, therefore, of the persons advanced in life must bo illiterate. In the 
next Census there will bo a re-ad justinent to a great extent and the last age-period 
will show the largest percentage of literates. 

5. EnrcATiox nr Religions. 

IS. I shall now add the clement of religion to the previous considerations Edneation by 
and give the figures and ratios for the various religions of this State. Imperial 
Table VIII, Part II, in its several parts gives figures of the various religions by 
age-periods for the State and its Dmsions. Figures are also given for the Capital 
City. Of these various religions, we shall leave out of consideration the Sikhs 
and the Jews, who are found in insignificant numbers in this State. 

Taking first the Hindus, wo find that out of a total population of 1,546,992 Hindus, 
persons, 131,889, made up of 128,046 males and 3,843 females. Can read and 
write ; whereas the remaining 1,415,103 persons, 674,095 males and 741,008 
females are illiterate. Of the literates, 117,643 males and 3,320 females are 
literate in Gujarati ; 3,834 males and 442 females are literate in Marathi ; 3,425 
males and 63 females know both these languages ; while 1,938 males and 56 
females know foreign languages. Out of these literates iu various languages 
0,983 males and 35 females are literate in English also. 

Taking the ages, we have in the first age-period, 0 — 10, 6,552 children 
literate and 334,477 illiterate. Of the literate, there are 6,067 boys and 
485 girls. Of these, 5,634 boys and 427 ^Is can read and write Guja- 
rati ; 375 boys and 51 girls Marathi ; 50 boys and 7 girls both these 
languages •, 21 boys and 5 girls know foreign languages ; and 34 boys and 1 
girl can read and write English. That so many Hindu children, under 10, 
know English is worth noting. In the age-period, 10 — 15, 18,210 persons are 
literate and 182,331 illiterate. Of the former, 17,329 are males and S81 
females ; and of the latter 92,717 males and 89,614 females. Of the Jiterales, 
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16,199 boys and ' 788 girls know Gujarati ; 893 boys and 80 girls Marathi ; 166 
boys and 7 girls know both ; 112 boys and 16 girls can read and write other 
languages ; and 34.6 boys and 4 girls know English also. In tho third period, 
15--20, Ihoro aro 17,457 literates, of whom 16,822 aro males and 635 females; 
and 136,969 illiterates, 67,020 males and 09,949 fomale.H. Of the literates, 15,661 
males and 548 fomalcs know Gujarati ; 772 males and 69 females Marathi ; 332 
males and 13 fonialos both Gujarati and Marathi ; 12.5 males and 5 females know 
other languages ; and 898 males and 6 females know English also. In tho last 
age-period, there are 89,670 persons, made up of 87,828 inale.s and 1,842 females, 
who are literate. Tlie rest, 345,688 males and 41.5,638 females, or a total of 
761,326 persons, aro illiterate ; 80,149 males and 1,.557 fomalcs of this age know 
Gujarati ; 3,794 males and 212 females Marathi ; 2,877 males and 36 fomalcs know 
both ; 1,680 males and 30 females know other languages ; while 2,705 males and 
24 females can read and write English. Of tho 3,488 j)er8ons knowing both 
Gujarati and Marathi, 2,143 live in Iho City, while in tho Divisions there are 
found from 199 in Amroli to 403 in l?av.?ari. Of the 1,994 knowing other 
languages, nearly half tho mnnher, 076 aro found in tho City, while in tho Divi- 
sions they are from 220 in Baroda to 283 in Kadi. The largo nninher in the City 
is due to the foreigners in tho State service and in tho Bogimonts. Of the 4,018 
who can read and write English, somewhat loss than half tho nnmbor, 1,978 aro 
in tbo City ; in llie Divisions, they arc from 248 in Amroli to 840 in Baroda. 
There arc one Hindu female in Amroli, six in Kadi, ono in Kavsari and 27 
jn the City who know English. Of those 27 only ono is below 10 years of 
age. From the above figures, it will be soon that tho greatest numbers are 
taken up by this religion, comprised of tbo main bulk of tbo population. 

Next to Hindus in miraber come, though longo infervallo, the Animistics 
with tbo least number of litoratos, 625 persons, made up of 613 males and 12 
females. The rest, 88,810 males and 86,815 females, or a total of 175,625 
persons are illiterates. Of tho literates 40 boys and 6 girls are aged below 10 ; 
108 boys and 1 girl aro of the ages between 10 — 15 ; 102 boys and 1 girl between 
15—20 ; and 363 males and 4 females arc aged 20 and over. Of these again, 611 
males and 12 females can read and write Gujarati. Tho remaining figures in the 
Table are such as to attract notice at a glance and will be viewed with special 
interest. There is a male who knows Marathi, another who knows a foreign 
language, and ono who can read and write English. These aro found only in the 
Navsari Division, owing to the establishment of schools and boarding-houses for 
the children of the Forest tribes, as has been mentioned above. 

Next in the order of strength are tho Musalmans, of whom 15,503 are 
literates, 15,019 males and 484 females; the rest, 149,511, made up of 69,320 
males and 80,191 females, are illiterates. As has been already observed, nearly 
one-third their number is in Kadi and one-third of this again is in tho City j in 
the Baroda Division their strength is 2^ times that in the City. But of the 
literates the'greatest number is in the Baroda Division, 4,402 ; while in the Kadi 
Division the number of literates is 4,250. In the City the number is less than 
one-half of that in Kadi. About one-fifth the number of total literates is in 
Navsari, 3,049 ; and one-ninth in Amreli, 1,740. About three-fourths’ the num- 
ber of total literates are aged 20 and over, 11,130, including 10,793 males and 
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337 females ; one-nintli, or 1,751, made up of 1,686 boys and 55 girls, are of the 
ages between 10 — 15 ; 1^ times this number, or 2,063 boys and 58 girls, are of 15 
to 20 years of age ; and less than one-fourtb this number, or 477 boys and 24 
girls, are below 10 years of age. Of tbe literates, 13,591 males and 254 females 
know Gujarati ; 58 males know Marathi ; 50 males and 1 female know both these 
languages, while only 2,329 males and 267 females are literate in the ‘ other 
languages,’ which must be Urdu in a majority of cases ; while a small minority 
may be literate either in Arabic or Persian, or in both. This shows that a large 
majority of tlie Musalmans in this State speak the Gujarati language only, attest- 
ing to the fact that they are converted Hindus. 189 persons, 185 males and 
4 females can read and ^vritc English : of these, 87 males and all the 
females are found in the City. In the Divisions, the English-knowing males 
are from 11 in Amreli to 45 in Kadi : in the Baroda and Navsari Divisions, 
the numbers of Musulmau English-knowing males are 25 and 17, respectively. 

Of the Jains, who come next in the order of strength, 17,461 persons, jains. 
17,019 males and 442 females, are literate ; the rest 30,829 are illiterates, of 
whom 7.738- are males and 23,091 females. Of the literates, nearly three-fourth 
the number, or 12,320 persons, 12,093 males and 227 females, are in the last 
age-period, 20 and over ; 2,112 persons, 2,034 mciles and 78 females are 15 to 20 
years old ; 2,188 children, 2,099 boys and 89 girls, are 10 to 15 years of age ; and 
793 boys and 48 girls, making up a total of 841 children literate are of the ages 
below 10. The largest number of Jains being in Kadi the largest number of 
literates is expected to obtain in the same Division, 11,261 persons, 11,022 males 
and 239 females. In other Divisions the literates are from 3,168 (3,108 males and 
60 females) in Baroda, to 1,093 persons, 1,029 males and 64 females, in Navsari. 

In the City there are 792 persons literate among Jains, 746 males and 46 females. 

A majority of these literaios, of course, are Gujarati-knowing, of whom 16,960 are 
males and 439 females 5 9 males are literate, exclusively, in Marathi, who must 
be immigrants from the Deccan ; and 11 know both Gujarati and Marathi ; 64 
males and 8 females can read and write other languages ; of whom, 37 males 
and one female are found in the City, and 26 males and 7 females in the Kadi 
Division, only one male in Navsari and none at all in Baroda. Only one female 
can read and write English, and she is found in the Kadi Division ; the number 
of English-knowing males is 211, of whom 76 are in Kadi, 61 in the City, 39 in 
Baroda and 35 in Navsari. 

Among the Parsis, 5,037 persons are literate ; of whom 2,770 are males Parsis 
and 2,267 females. The illiterates are numerically less than the literates — an 
instance not to be met with in any other religion. They are 3,372 persons, 942 
males and 2,430 females ; or, the illiterates are 67 per cent, of the literates. In 
no other religion, again, is the proportion of female literates found in such a large 
ratio. Of these literates, 2,378 males and 2,107 females are found in Navsari. 

The number of literate Parsis in the City is 396, of whom 284 are males and 112 
females. In the three Divisions, their number is from 18 in Amreli to 75 in 
Baroda ; in Kadi they are 63 in number. The number of literate females in 
Amreli and Kadi is half that of the literate males ; of the 75 persons literate in 
Baroda, 54 are males and 21 females. About &ree-fifth the number of literates 
f^ lls in the last age-period, 1,670 males and 1,351 females. This is exceptional ; 
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and shows that the Parsis havo taken to education long since. 420 children, 
228 boys and 192 girls, are in the first ago-pcfiod, 0-10 ; 816, made up of 467. 
boys and 349 girls in the second, 10-15 ; and 405 boys and 375 girls, or a total 
of 780 children literate, are of the ages between 15 to 20. Of the illiterates, 
nearly half the number, or 1,642 persons, 153 males and 1,489 females have 
passed the ago of education ; but of the 1,428 children, 706 boys and 722 girls 
below 10, a large number is expected to fall in tho category of literates in the 
next Census, As a rule, Parsis take up Gujarati for their primary education, 
but the Table returns 9 males, who are educated in Marathi ; a male and a female 
know both Gujarati and Marathi ; 46 males can read and write other languages, 
and 795 males and 47 females, English. Of these 47 females, 28 are found in 
Navsari and 16 in the City of Baroda, 2 in Kadi and 1 in the Baroda Division. 

Lastly, wo come to the Christians. I'lioro are 734 persons literate and 6,957 
illiterate; of tho literates, 571 are males and 163 females; tho illiterates are 
made up of 3,657 males and 3,300 females. As has already been observed 
before, their largest number is in tho Baroda Division. A large number of these 
being converted to Christianity only very recently during tho hard famine time, 
from among the lower classes, it is no wonder that so many as 6,542 are illiter- 
ates ; tho literate number being 248 of whom 180 are males and 68 females. As 
is expected, tho largest number of their litorates are found in the City, 429 
persons, 354 males and 75 females. Nearly lialf the number is of English- 
knowing persons, 206, of whom 164 are males and 52 females ; while more than 
half, or 192 males and 24 females, making a total of 216 persons, can read and 
write Gujarati. For the whole State, there are 382 males and 96 females literate 
in Gujarati, 13 males and 8 females in Marathi, 5 males and a female in both, 
93 males and 6 females can read and write other languages and 202 males and 
72 females are English-knowing. 

19. Wo shall now, by the light of the ratios of literacy on tho total strength 
of each religion, proceed to examine the educational status in each. There are 
85*26 literates of both sexes in every 1,000 Hindus ; tho ratio of literate males 
is 159*63 and that of tho literate females is 5*16 in 1,000 of each sox. 914*74 
per 1,000 Hindus are illiterates, of whom 435*74 are males, and 479 females. 
The total number of literates in 1,000 of both sexes among the Musalmans is 
93*95 per 1,000 Musalmans. For 1,000 males, there are 178*08 males and 6*00 
females for 1,000 females. These figures indicate that the Musalmans possess 
a comparatively larger number of literates than tho Hindus ; tho Musalman males 
and females both show also better ratios than their Hindu neighbours. The 
number of illiterates is 906*05, including 420*09 males and 485*96 females. 

Among a thousand of the Jains there are 361*59 literates and 638*41 ilh’tor- ( 
ates including 160*24 males and 478*17 females. There are 687*44 literate males 
out of 1,000 males, and 18*78 literate females out of 1,000 females. Thus this 
religion shows proportionately a larger ratio of literates than the two previous ' 
ones, because this religion does not contain any significant numbers of such low 
scums of society as would injuriously affect the percentages, as in the case of 
Hindus and Musalmans. The Jains generally are engaged in banking and other 
mercantile transactions ; and they recognise the need of education to do their busi- 
ness. Among -the Parsis there are 599 litorates on the total ; and there are 746*23 
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male and 482*65 female literates out of 1,000 of each ses. The 401 illiterates per Parsis. 

1,000 include 112*02 males and 2SS*9S females. This shows excess of literates u— 2— 

over illiterates, which is not to he found in any other religion. Among the Chris- 
tians there are 95*44 literates of both sexes ; there are J35'05 males and 47*07 Clixistiaos- 
females out of 1,000 of each sex ; and 901*56 total illiterates, including 475*49 males Snbii. 
and 425*07 females. There is one literate to 9*4 illiterates; and there are 3*6 males 
and 9*03 females illiterate to one male and one female literate respectively. This 
result surpasses that of the Hindus in the total and female literates, in spite of the 
large number of famine refugees ; and it is due partly to the inclusion in them of 
Europeans aud Indian Christians. Among the Animistics, there are 3*55 total lite- Animistics. 
rates including 3*48 males and 0*07 females as against 996*45 total illiterates in- Sabii.— 2— i. 
chiding 503*89 males and 492*56 females. These figures are comparatively very 
low. Summing up the results separately and individually airived at for the 
various re'iigious, we find that as regards the literacy of the males, these religions 
stand in the following order : — Farsi, Jaiu, i^Iusalman, Hindu and Christian with 
the number of literate- males 746, 687, 178, 159 and 135, respectively, out of 1,000 
males. As recrards the literaev of females these relitrions stand in the following 
order : — Farsi 4S2, Christian 47, Jain 18, Musalman 6, Hindu 5, and lastly 
Animistic 0*14, out of 1,000 females. The remarkably high figure for Farsi female 
percentage is deserving of notice. 

20. In the above paragraph we considered the ratios separately for each 
individual religion. Wo shall now examine them comparatively with regard to gomparat^eiy 
the cducatioual status. It will bo noticed that the Hindu literates being 85*26 in 
1,000 of Hindus, ftll short by 2*45 of the general average. Of the males, the §8 
literates are less by 3, aud of the females by 2*48 in 1,000 of each sex, 159*63 
males and 5*16 females, respectively. Taking the complementary ratios, the 
illiterates are obviously, thorelbrc, higher by 3 in every 1,000 tban the general 
average. Only the Animistics show a higher ratio than this, as regards illiteracy. 

There are at present 3*55 literates in 1,000 of their total jjopulaiion ; and in 1,000 
male population, the literates are 6*85. This shows some improvement during the 
decade : and as once a cleavage way is opened, in a few years education promises 
to make good way among them. The Christian ratio of literates, 95*44, is higher 
for both sexes than the general averaje ; this is due to the high ratio of female 
literates among them, 47*07. The male ratio of literates comes to 135*05 in 1,000 
males. The ratios would have been still higher, were it nor for the inclusion of 
a large number of converts from the illiterate classes. The Musalmans 
arc just 0*6 percent, lower than the average for illiterates. They have 18*45 
more literate males and 1*64 more literate females per 1,000 of each sex among 
them, as compared with the Hindus. It is to he observed that the average of 
educated is depressed and of illiterates proportionately increased in the case of 
the Hindus, by the inclusion of low-castes aud unclean castes in the whole mass. 

I shall give, later on, perceatages for the higher classes and castes separately. 

But when we find that the percentage of the educated for the Musalmans is 
hitcher than that for the Hindus, we have to remember that under the head 
“ Hindus ” fall all those who do not belong to any settled form of religion. The 
Parsis and the Jains stand upon a difierent platform altogether. Among 
the former the literates are 60 per cent, of their total population, while among the 
latter they are 36 per cent. Thus the Parsis outstrip all others and are far 
ahead of the Jains also. The gulf between the Parsis aud Jains on one side and 
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the Hindus and Musalmans on the other is very wide indeed. The Jains show 
good ratios for the educated, because those who are settled in this' State are 
mostly traders or merchants ; and a knowledge of reading, writing and account- 
keeping is to them a necessity of life. Among the Parsis, the literate males are 
75 per cent, of their male population, while among the Jains they are 68 per cent. 

Turning our attention to females, we find that education has made but poor 
way with them. For the whole State, as we have already seen, only Tout of 
1,000 can read and write j for the Hindus 2 less, and for the Musalmans 1 less 
than the average. These are very poor ratios, no doubt, I have said above that 
classing all the Hindus under one head gives no idea at all as regards the state of 
education in the different castes and classes, which go to make up the entire body 
and which differ as widely from each other at the two extremes, as any two 
different races or communities can do anywhere else. The Jains, too, can show 
no more than 18 literate females out of 1,000. This compares very unfavourably 
with their ratios for males ; and the reason is plain ; reading and writing are 
acquired by them only on utilitarian principles. Still, the Jain ratio is higher 
than in the communities we have hitherto considered. The Parsis and Christians 
stand apart from the others, quite far away. The Christian percentages have gone 
down very much this time and the reason is explained before. The Parsis have 48 
per cent, educated females; while the Christian females are only 4*7 per cent. The 
above results have been illustrated graphioally in the subjoined diagram. No. 19. 

21. We now come to the ratios of literacy in the four age-periods for each 
religion, which tell more, directly on the state of education, in each religion. 
Among the Hindus, there are only 3 girls out of a thousand in the first age-period 
who are literate to the extent of having learned to read and write, but the males 
are better off with nearly 35 boys in 1,000,. In the second age-period they come 
up to 157 ; the girls are 9*73. In the third age-period, the proportions of literate 
boys in 1,000 rises to 200*64, but the girls come down to 8*99 out of the same 
number. In the last age-period, the proportion of literate males is almost the 
same as in the preceding age-period, 202*60, but the female proportion of literates 
is only one-half of that in the preceding age-period. This shows that female 
education, has taken a step in advance during the last 20 years. The Jain pro- 
portions are far superior, both for males and females. In the very first age-period, 
there are 169*19 boys and 10 girls in 1,000 of each sex, who are able to read and 
write. In the second age-perio‘d, so many as 72 per cent, boys, or 717 in 1,000 
are literate ; the ratio of literate girls comes to 35 in 1,000 girls of that age. In 
the third age-period, the literate, boys are 82 per cent, while the girls in the same 
class are 39*5 per cent. The literate males in the last period are 82. per cent., 
but the female ratio of literates has fallen to 15*92. In the second age-period 
there are 244 boys and 106 girls among Christians who are able to read and 
write. In other age-periods their ratios are not so striking, but lower than those 
of Hindus. Among the Musalmans, 26 boys per 1,000 are literate in the first age- 
period and 152 in the second ; of the girls, there are 1 and 7, respectively, in the 
two age-periods. It will be noticed that the female ratios are almost the same 
in the last three age-periods.. The Farsi ratios are highest throughout in all . 
age-periods. In the very first age-period, Or—10, there are, 22*7 per cent, of both 
sexes who are literate ; the boys are 24 per cent, of the total male population 
of the age and the girls are 21 per cent. ; in the second period, 10 — 16, so many 
as 88 per cent, boys an "«r cent, girls are literate. The ratios are still higher 
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iu (ho third period, 15 — 20 ; 94 per cent, boys and 80 per cent, ghls ; and in the 
last period (hero arc 91 per cent, males and 47 per cent, females in the literate class. 

Lca^•ing the Anhnistics out of consideration, the Hindu ratios are the 
lowest in all the ago-periods throughout, except those for the Musahnans in the 
first two age-periods and Iho Christian ratio of the boys in tho first age-periods. 

The Hindu male proportions in the third and fourth age-periods are 70 per cent, 
lower than thoso of the Parsis in tho same age-periods ; tho female proportions are 
71 per cent, lower in the third ago-period, 15 — 20, and 43 per cent, in the last 
age-period than those for tho Parsis, The JIusalman ratios are higher than 
rhoso of the Hindus in tho last two age-periods, but lower in the first two. This 
shows that education among the JIusalman children begins later than among the 
Hindu ones. The Jain ratios aro 5 times higher than those of tho Hindus in the 
first age-period for both sexes. In other age-periods also they are 4 to 5 times 
higher than those of tho corresponding ratios for Hindus. 

22. In 1,000 total Hindu literates there aro 891‘98 males and 25T7 Literacy by 
females, who .aro able to read and write Gujarati, 29*07 males and 3*35 females, g^^*^** 
Slanathi, 2ii*97 males and. 0*48 females both Gujarati and Marathi, 23*84 males 
and 0*14 females know other languages. Thus we see that tho relative propor- 
tion of female literates as compared with male literates is greater for the Marathi 
language than for the Gujarati. This may bo duo to the smaller numbers 
of Dakshanis, many of whom .aro in sorvico. It is also worth notice that snb. n— s— is. 
tho female ratios for thoso knowing Gujarati, Marathi and both these 
languages aro higher in tho younger ages. This shows that female education 
u! slowly jirogressing from year to yc.ar. Among the Musahnans there is 
a greater number of literates in tho Gujarati language than in other Mnsaimans. 
languages which include (ho Urdu which is recognised by common consent 
as the language of tho iMusalmans. This result is duo partly to the exist- 
ence among them of a largo number of Hindu converts who have retained 
their language and dress notwithstanding a change of faith, and partly the 
necessity of their receiving education in tho Gujarati language on account 
of its being tho common ’ -guago of the country and of the Courts all over 
Gujarat. But ihe number of Urdu schools has largely increased during the 
last decade and henco tho number of literates of both sexes is the largest in 
tho first age-period. Their ratios for the Marathi language aro insignificant for 
males and nil for females. In tho ‘ other languages ’ tho ratio for the males is 
85*15 and that of tho females is 14*77. These are higher than those for all other 
religions, because there aro some IMusalmans who have for their mother tongue 
the Urdu language. Among the Jains, the devotees of that religion belong to the jains- 
Gujarati-speaking races in grc.ater numbers than to any other ; hence they show a 
ratio of literates in that language as largo as 971*31 for males and 25*14 for 
females. In the IMaratlii language their ratios are insignificant. Their presence in 
the ‘ other languages ’ is the result of some of the Jains having emigrated fi'om 
other parts of India. The Parsis speak tho language of the country ; and therefore Faxoia- 
it is that more than 98 per cent, of them are literate in Gujarati. The Christian Christians, 
population of the Stale consists of a very large number of Native Christians. This 
is evidenced by a large number of them speaking the Gujarati and Marathi 
lancuaf^es. There are 620*44 males and 130*79 females literate in Gujarati 
out^f 1,000 literates; 17*71 and 10*90 literate in Marathi and 6*81 and 1*36 
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literate.iu both'of them. ' Even under the head of * other languages ’ there are as 
many as 126‘7. males .and 8*17 females per 1,000 literates. This may be due to 
the Goanese, -who speak a mitred dialect, being a mixture of Marathi and Portu- 
guese. As regards English education the percentage must obviously be much 
higher than for other religions. They have 353’77 males and 441 ‘72 females 
literate therein, per 1,000 literates. As the Animislics have no written language 
Animistics. of their own; they can only be literate in Gujarati language, with only a few 
.exceptions in .the case of the Kokands whose dialect is more allied to the Marathi 
than to the former. 


Snb. II.— 16— 18. 


English ednea- -23. We now proceed to consider the progress of English education in the 

Silk m— 16 - 18 ..' communities of these various religions. The figures are arrived at by finding the 
ratios of the total number of English-knowing persons to the total number of 
literates for both sexes, and of English-knowing males and females to the total 
literates of each sex separately. Thus calculated, the number of males literate in 
that language among the Hindus is 31T1 ; and that of females is 9’11 ; or, in 
other words, the former stands to the latter in the proportion of about 4:1. This 
is a very good ratio, when we consider that female education is in its infancy ; 
and it appears that in course of time a large number of the Hindu girls who attend 
schools will go in for English education. The Musalmans show 12’32 males and 
8‘27 females in one thousand of the literates of each sex. The Jains have a 
slightly higher ratio than the Musalmans for their males, but for females the 
ratio is very low ; there are 12*40 males and 2*26 females’ literate in English in 
1,000 literate of each sex in that community. The females of this religion do not 
show a single individual in three of the four age-periods. • The Parsis are better 
off in point of English education also both as regards their males and females J 
there are 287 males and 20 females literate in English per 1,000 literate 
of each sex, which are very good ratios indeed. The percentage among 
Christians must obviously be much higher than for other religions. They have 
353*77 males and 441'72 females literates in English per 1,000 literates. It is 
interesting to note that we find one male among the Animistics kno'vying English. 
24. The number of literate Hindu females to 1,000 males is 30, and of the 
the®ute^e,^f- illiterate females is 1,099 ; while that of the English-knowing is 9. Among the 
terate®im°EnB- Musalmans the ratios of female literates and illiterates to, 1,000 males of the same 
class are 32. and 1,157, respectively. The excess of illiterate females over the 
.males of the same class is thus 15 *7 per cent. ; the proportion of English-knowing 
Musalman females to 1,000 English-knowing males is only 22. . The Jains have 
among them 26 literate females, 2,884 illterate and 5 literate in English to 1,000 
males of each condition, and • thus stand in an unfavourable contrast to the two 
above-mentioned religions. There are 818 literate females and 59 literate in 
English to 3,000 males among the Parsis. This again speaks well of the spread 
of female education in that community. The Christians have 285 literate 
females, 902 illiterate and 356 literate iu English to 1,000 males. These figures 
are less than those .for the Parsis only. The Animistics .have among them 20 
literate and 978 illiterate females to ],000 corresponding males of the same class. 
The number of literate males being very small, 613 , .the illiterate males out- 
number the females, and consequently the proportion of illiterate females is less 
than of the males of the same class. 


Proportion 
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6. Education by Oastes, 

25. We now come to the percentage of literates among a few selected castes. se?ert^*eastes" 
These castes are selected on the basis recommended by the Census Commissioner 
in his note on Table XIV. But to make up a list sufficiently long for compa- Sni>. v. 
rison, I have taken castes numbering 3,000 persons and more. Only ten castes 
of Brahmans are shown in the Table. The proportions in columns 2-4 are per Brahmans. 
1,000 of literates on the corresponding Provincial total of literates ; these there- 
fore do not give any indication of the relative superiority of castes in the matter of 
education. Those castes which have larger numbers have higher percentages 
also. This table gives, no doubt, the relative proportions of the literates in the 
different castes ; but a more important enquiry would be, the percentages of 
literates in any caste, on the total population of that caste. I give another 
table further on for these figmes also, for some select castes. From the 
Table as it is, it appears that the Audichya Brahmans stand at the top 
in both male and female literates, showing 69 per 1,000 literates of the 
total literates, and 60 and 43 for 1,000 literate males and females, respec- 
tively. This first rank is due to the numbers of this caste being far and away the 
largest for all Brahman castes, being one-thhd of all the Brahmans of Gujarat ; 
nine other castes making up the remaining two-thirds. The An^valas are next ; 
there being 23 per 1,000 total literates ; and 24 and 3 6 for the sexes. They 
come off twice as well as the Sarasvats, whose numbers are 50 per cent. more. 

The Nagars with half the numbers of S4rasvats show a percentage of literates 
50 per cent, higher. Their sex percentages are 15 and 39 per 1,000 literates of 
each sex. The proportion of literate females among them wiU appear to be 
remarkably high. It is 13 times higher than that of the Modh females, though 
the latter are more numerous. The lowest percentage, one for total, one for males 
and •28 for females is for (he Tragalas. The Jambus who are numerically half 
of the Tragalas, show 4 times better results. Among the Maharastra Brahmans, 
the Deshasthas, with a population of 5,694, have 14 per 1,000 of total literates, 
the same number for 1,000 males and 21 for 1,000 literate females. Their 
ratios are not much different from those of the Kokanasthas, who, with a 
population of 3,095 have 7, 7, and 13 for the three ratios. 

Looking to the selected oastes in the second class, ^'.e., the warrior and Kshatriyas. 
writer classes, we find that the Rajputs have 27 literates out of 1,000 total 
literates ; Marathas 19 and Prabhus 7 ; but it should be noticed that the Rajputs 
are more than 21 times as numerous as the Prabhus and Sg times the Marathas. 

In female literacy, the Prabhus with their poor numbers as compared with 
the Rajputs present so many as 16 females to only 4 of the Rajputs, per 1,000 
literate females. 

Among the Vanias, the L4ds head the list both for males, 20, and females Vanias. 

12, while the Khadayatas bring up the rear with 5 and 2 ; the Dis4v2ls step in 
after the Ldds as regards male literates, 14, but yield that place to the Modhs, 

9, for female literates. But it should be noticed that the total pojDulation of the 
LSds is 8,381, of the KhadAyatas, 2,852, of the DisAvAls, 7,290, and of the Modhs, 

3,744. The Xagar VAnias and the Shrimalis with 9 and 8, respectively, per 
1,000 total literates and also male literates and 6’o and 6 for 1,000 female 
literates precede the Disavals as regards female literacy but follow them as 
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regards the other.s. The Nagar Vdnids are 4,163 in numbers, and the Shrimdli 
Vanids 4,123. The Kapols and the Soni Vanids immediately precede the 
Khaddyatds. 

Summing these figures for the higher castes, wo find that as regards the 
mere numbers of literate males out of 1,000, the Audichyas stand first, and 
are followed in order by the Rajputs, the Anavalds, tho Ldds, the lilarathas, the 
Nagar Brahmans, the Deshastlms, tho Lohiinds, tho Disdvdls, tho Modhs, the 
Saraswats, tho Nagar Vdnids, the Shrimdlis, the Kokanasthds, tho Prabhus and 
the Modhs. The Vaghels bring up tho rear. As regards tho mere numbers of 
female literates, tho Audichyas again stand first and arc followed by the Nagar 
Brahmans. The Deshasthds rank third ; tho Andvalds and Prabhus being bracket- 
ed together stand fourth ; after them come in order tho Kokanasthas, the Lads, 
the Lohanas, the Marathas, tho Modhs; tho Vaghels again standing at the bottom, 
with a zero to their credit. It may bo repeated that these ranks are due to total 
population of each caste, and tho spread of literacy among them combined. 

Coming to the figures for the other castes, tho Lewa Kunbis show very 
formidable figures owing to their largo population of 170,390 souls. Out of 
1,000 total literates in the State, the Lowas have 177 ; and 178 males out of 1,000 
literate males and 152 females out of 1,000 literate females. The Kadavds, 
their brother Kunbis, though more in numbers, 175,570, follow them at a great 
distance : their total per 1,000 is only 42 ; and for the sexes 43 and 5. In all ratios 
and specially for female literates the Lewas are prominent. Among the miscel- 
laneous Hindu castes, female education is at a very low level and does not rise to 
more than 4 in any caste. As regards male literates, the Ghanchis, the Kdchbias, 
the Sutars and the Sonis, show tolerably good figures, whereas the other castes 
present insignificant one.s. The castes of religious mendicants show literates in 
very small numbers only, about 4 persons out of 1,000 literates for males and 1 out 
of 1,000 females. The castes falling within tho other three remaining groups of 
Hindus present very small numbers. But the KoHs, with a population of 280,493 
souls,- claim 28 persons out of 1,000 literates; the same number out of 1,000 
literate males, and 24 out of 1,000 literate females. Thus they contrast very 
poorly even with the Kadva Kunbis, in the ratio of 4 : 10 nearly. Of the unclean 
Hindu castes, the Dheds with a population of 94,376 souls present 3'5 for total 
and males, and one per thousand for female literates. Of the selected castes of 
the Hindus, 12 castes have no figures for female literates at all. 

Among the three castes of Jains, the Shrimdlis, with a population, of 
23,292, show the best figures, 50 for males and 27 for females. The Pdrwads 
come next, with a population of 7,860, and 16 out of 1,000 male literates and 13 
out of the same number of female literates. The Oswals have 7 and 4, respec- 
tively", from a population of 3,167. 

The Parsis show an abnormally high figure for the female as compared 
with male literates, owing to the absence of a large number of males outside the 
limits of this State, as has been already mentioned ; and also because their 
females must claim a large representation in the provincial total of literate females. 
Out of a population 8,409 they present 17 males per 1,000 literate males in the 
State, and the large number of 314 females out of 1,000 literate females ; or 
almost one-third of the literate females in the State are Parsis. 
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which, in a Census Report, can be ascertained by seeing what percentage is 
literate. The old tests of social status are, no doubt, different ; and .they find 
their place in the chapters on religion and castes. Subsidiary Table A gives ’the 
leading castes and races of this State, their numbers of each sex, the numbers 
literate, and the percentage. Percentages of the last census also are given to 
show progress. Taking first the figures for males, the place of honour is held by 
the Parsis with 74’62 per cent, literates ; the Dakshini Brahmans come nest with 
72’77 : the writer class has 63‘75 per cent, literates ; the Nagar Brahmans 55*89 ; 
and other G-ujarati Brahmans 51*61. The class of traders and pedlars has 53*37 
literates ; then the Vohoras follow with 34*82 and the Marathas with 33*94. 
Then follow the Devotees with a percentage of 19*81, the non-Indian races 
(excluding the Parsis) with 14*87 ; the Sonis, Sutars and Lohars with 17*13. 
Last come the unclean castes with a percentage of 1*24 and the aboriginals with 
a percentage of 0*68. Thus the Parsis head the list with 75 per cent, literates ; 
and the Dakshini Brahmans also come very close. The Gujarati Brahmans and 
the writer class also have over 60 per cent, of literates. All the three classes 
of Dakshini Brahmans show high percentages, but the Karhadas go as high as 
77 per cent, for male literates. The Vadnagra Nagars rise up to 68 per cent. 
Looking to the figures for 1891, we find the Dakshini Brahmans heading the list 
with 82 per cent, for male literates ; so that there is now a falling off of 10 per 
cent. This appears very remarkable. But it is due in the case of Dakshini 
Brahmans and in other oases which will be noted hereafter to the learners and 
learned being considered separate in the previous Census, and being combined 
now, for comparison, with the single head of literates. Some of those who were 
considered as learners in 1891 might not have been included under the head of 
literates obviously. The Parsis have also been reduced from 77 to 75 and the 
Kagar Brahmans from 65 to 55*8, The otlier Gujarati Brahmans have slightly 
increased in percentage from 49 to 51 ; and the Marathas also from 30 to 34. 
There is a remarkable falling off in the group of ShrimMi and other V^ini^s 
from 76 to 42, which could not bo accounted for ; the difference being too great 
for the cause monlioucd above. The writer classes have decreased from 69 to 63 ; 
and the traders from 69 per cent, lo 53, The general conclusion is that there is 
no groat advance or retardation worth noticing in any class or race, as regards the 
percentage of literate males, as compared with the Census of 1891. The reduction 
in percentage generally observable is due to two headings of the previous Census 
being combined into one for comparison. 

Turning to the percentages for females, we find that not only do the Parsi 
females head the list, as in the case of males, but they stand unapproachably aloof. 
The nearest approach that is made to their 48 per cent, of literate females is that 
of the Vadnagra Nagar females with their 16 per cent. ; or, the latter are only 
ono-lhird as well off. The next are the Prabhus, "with 8*7 per cent. Then 
follow in order tho group of Nagar Brahmans, 6*72, of v>*riters, 6*7, the Deshastha 
I’rahman?, 6*25, and the Kokanasthas, 5*1, the Visnagras, 4 * 4 , and the An-^vl;! 
Braliinanp, Shrirnali Vauirls, Vohoras, and tho Kayastlias each with a poroenfage 
of little above 2. Tho Sathodra Nagars, the Aiidich Brahmans, the group of 
the Brahma Ivshatris, the trader claris, and the Lohanas have between 1 
and 2 t or cent, of literate women on tho total number of women in each of these 
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castes. The Kajputs, Maratlias, the Soni group, and the uon-Indian Asiatics have 
a percentage holow one ; while the Molesalams, Animistics and the unclean castes 
are below one in a thousand. As contrasted with male literates, the female ones 
fall very low generally. The approximate ratios of female literates to male 
literates are as follows : — Parsis 62, ITagar Brahmans 12, Vadnagras 24, Yisna- 
gras 7, Dakshini Brahmans 7 (and the same ratio holds in its three Divisions 
also), other Gujarati Brahmans 2, Bajputs 7*o, Marathas 2*5, 'Writers 10‘5 and 
Prabhus 12. Compared with rho Census of 1S91, there is a general decrease 
observable for the females as in the case of the males, and for the same reason. 
Other^vise, the adTOnco made is insigni6cant, except for the Parsis, who have 
advanced from 40 to 48 per cent. This is rather discouraging. But the effect of 
tJjo last two bad years has been writ so large in all our calculations, that this 
stagnancy may be ascribed to it. 

7. Educatiox nv Age-pceiods axd Sex i.\ the Dmsioxs. 

27. Wo now enter into the details for the Divisions. The ratios are 
given per 1,000 of the population for the total and for the sexes separately. 
Taking the literates of both sexes, tho Cit}*, as is expected, shows the highest 
ratio, 200. Of the Divisions, Baroda heads the list with 107, while Kadi comes 
tho last, with 59. Kavsari stands second, 94, and is followed by Amreli, 81. 
Turning to the ratio of literates in 1,000 of the population for each sex, we find 
tho City, of course, far ahead of all tho Divisions, as regards both male and female 
education ; and thus it justifies the existence of so many educational institutions 
in it : the ratio of literates in 1,000 of the male population is S66’46 ; out of the 
same number of females, there arc 24‘13 who are literates. Of the Divisions, 
Baroda stands first as regards male education, 197 out of 1,000 males ; but in 
point of female education Navsari closely follows the City with 20 in every 1,000 
females, and heads the Divisions, The influence of the large City in its midst 
and a superior class of population give its position to Baroda Division, Kavsari 
also has a refined and enterprising population in some of its principal towns and 
is interlaced wth the advanced Surat District, It follows Baroda, as regards 
male education, with 16S‘25 literates. After Kavsari comes Amreli, which has a 
lower percentage of literates, 152-32 males and 6*39 females in 1,000 of each sex. 
Baroda follows Amreli with its 6-25 literate females ; while Kadi stands very far 
behind her sister Divisions in both male and female edneation containing, as 
it does, a major portion of the backward communities, the Kolis, Thabardas, 
Anjnds in its midst. It is well-known that in smaller districts there are more 
favourable ratios for the educated than in more extensive ones ; and thus it 
is that the extensive Kadi Division comes lowest by percentages in the educa- 
tional progress of its population. Its ratio of literates, 113-18, is a little more 
than three-fourths of that for Baroda for males, while the ratio of literate females 
is onlv one-third for that of Baroda, 2-39. The ratio of literate males in the 
Citv is greater than twice the ratio for Kavsari or Amreli, and thrice that 
for* Kadi, while it is somewhat less than twice that of the Baroda Division. 
The ratio of literate females for the City is 4 times greater than that for Amreli 
or Baroda, and 12 times greater than that for Kadi, while it is less thou 
1^ times that for Kavsari. 


Batio of liter- 
ates in the Di- 
visions. 


Sub. III.— S. 


Sub. Ill,— S and 4. 
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Maps. 28. These results are represented graphically in the maps prefixed to 

this chapter. I give three maps, two for showing the percentages of literates 
among the sexes separately, and the third for the total literates of both sexes 
combined. The graphic scale given is the same as that prescribed for use in 
the Census maps. 
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It will be seen that in Map No. XH which gives the percentage of literates 
on the total population of each Division, Kadi has the lowest ratio of literates, 
between 5 and 6 per cent., which is shown by the scale of horizontal lines, where- 
as Baroda with its wavy horizontal lines denotes that it has the highest per- 
centage of literates, 10 per cent, and over. Navsari follows ’Baroda, with cross 
lines denoting the scale of 9 to 10 per cent, for its literates, while Amreli comes 
between Navsari and Kadi with literates between 8 and 9 per cent., illustrated by 
the scale of slanting lines running from left to right. Map No. XIII gives per- 
centages of literate males on the total male population, and Map No. XIV of 
literate females on the total population of that sex. The figures have been 
discussed in the preceding paragraph and need no further remarks. The City 
is here included in the Baroda Division. It is to be observed that in the map 
illustrating female education, all the Divisions except Navsari show the per- 
centages of literates in fractional numbers. 

29, We shall now proceed to examine Ihe state of education by age- 
periods in the Divisions. Taking 1,000 for the sexes separately in each of the 
age-periods, we find that Baroda stands fii'st as regards males in all the 
age-periods, except the third, where Navsari claims the first place. For females the 
ratios are highest for Navsari and lowest for Kadi in all the age-periods through- 
out. In the first age-period, 0-10, the ratio for males is 39 for Baroda and 27 for 
Navsari. The ratios for Amreli and Kadi are identical. The City has so many as 
83 literate males and 12 females in this age-period. As regards the literate females 
the ratio is 6 in Navsari, 4- in Baroda, 3 in Amreli and 1 in Kadi. In the second 
period, 10-15, the literate males in Baroda are 197 and females 14 per 1,000 
of each sex. Navsari follows with 186 males and 29 females. The ratio in 
Amreli is 147 for males and 11 for females and that in Kadi is 107 for males and 
3 for tho othor sex. In the City it is 387 for males and 47 for females. In tlio 
age-period, 15 to 20, the highest ratio for tho Divisions, 240 males and 3S 
females, is for Navsari, which is followed by Baroda, 216 males and 10 females. 
Amreli has nearly tho same ratio as Baroda, only one less for males and one more 
for females. Tho highest ratio is for tho City, 449 males and 49 females. Lastly, 
in tho age-period 20 and over, Baroda again takes the first rank in the Divisions, 
with 245 for males, but second for the females. Navsari with 224 males comes 
next. The male ratios of literates in Amreli and Kadi are 3 94 and 143, respect- 
ively. In tho City there arc 480 males per 1,000 in this age-period. In the 
same number tho literate females are 22 in Navsari and 21 in tho City, 5 in 
Baroda and Amreli each and 2 in Kadi. It must be observed that those under 
35 must have only mastered the merest elements ; i.e., they must be Jiterato to the 
extent of havir.’g Ica.-ned simply to read and write. IMany of them may be still 


learning. 
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8. English-kkowing in the divisions by age-period. 

30. In tlio Slato Ibcro arc 68 males and 9 females knowing English in Engiish-imojv; 
the first age-period, 0-10 ; 500 males and 21 females in the second period, 10-15; sira” ^ 

1,193 males and 2G females in the period 15-20, and 3,628 males and 103 imp. XaWe viri— i. 
female.s in the last age-period ; thus making a total of 5,538 persons (5,379 males 

and l.')9 females ) for all ages. This gives the small percentage of 32*3 per 
1,000 of the total literates, and the still smallor one of only 2'8 por 1,000 of the 
total population. Tho English-knowing malos are 32’8 per 1,000 of the male 
literates, and tho females are 22 per 1,000 of tho female Hlorntes. The English- 
knowing male.s, again, aro only 5'3 por 1,000 of tho total male population, and 
tho females are O’ 17 of tho total female population. In tho Amroli Division, there 
are no females knowing English, except 5 in tho last age-period, one of whom 
is a Hindu aud 4 are ChristiauP. Thero are 274 malos knowing English, of 
whom 247 arcllindus. They arcO, 16, 56, and 202 in tho four age-periods. In the 
Kadi Division there aro 13 foinalc.s knowing English of whom 6 are Hindus, 4 
Chriptiaiip, 2 Parsis and ono .lain. Tho males knowing English are 759, of 
whom 606 aro Hindus. In the ago-poriods they aro thus divided, — 7, 65, 178 
and 509. In tho Kavsari Division thero arc 40 females Imowing English 1, 6, 8 
and 25 of whom one is a Hindu, 28 Parsis, and 11 Christians. Thero are 919 
males knowing English, of whom 339 aro Hindus, 35 Jains, 514 Parsis, 17 
Musalmans and 13 Christians. In tho Daroda Division, thero aro only 2 females 
knowing English, of whom 1 is a Farsi and I a Christian ; and there aro 954 
males, of whom 840 aro Hindus. In tho City, there are 99 females knowing 
Engli.sh, S, 12, 17 and 62 in tho age-periods, of whom 27 arc Hindus, 16 Parsis, 

4 Mtisalmans and 52 Christians. The males aro 2,473, of whom 1,951 are 
Hindus, (!l Jaiiip, 218 Parsis, 87 Musalmans aud 154 Christians. 

31. Looking to tho proportions of English-knowing on 1,000 of the total proportions 
population of each sox in tho Divisions and tho City, wo find that tho ratios are tnwfn? per 
bettor in tho third age-period, 15-20, than in tho Inst in all tho Divisions ; which |j!^and^r^ 
evidently proves that English education h.as made a greater advance during the 

two inlorcons.'il jioriods than what it had before. Leaving aside tho City for the Sub. iv— 3-9. 
present, which must have obviously largo ratios, it will bo seen that Navsari 
takes tho lead and has 17 males literate in English jior 1,000 of tho male popula- 
tion in tho ago-poriod 15-20, while in tho last ago-poriod it has 7. In the second 
period it returns 5, who aro litorato to tho extent of reading and writing the 
English language. In tho third age-period Daroda, with 9 literates enjoys superi- 
ority over iVmreli, which has 2 loss ; but in the last age-period it comes after 
Amroli with ono less male litorato in English por 1,000. The Amreli ratio is 4 
to 3 of Daroda. In tho second age-poriod also Daroda with 3 for its ratio of literate 
males in English, takes rank above Amroli, which has only one literate male 
knoiving English. Kadi has ono in tho second ago-poriod, 3 in the third and 2 in 
tho last. Konc of tho Divisions shows any figure for the first oge-period. Navsari 
alone presents some ratio for female literates in English ; but these also per 1,000 
being only in decimals under a unit, we can appreciate them only if they are 
considered por 10,000 of the population. It will then be found that Navsari 
has 3 female literates in English in the second age-period, 6 in the third, and’ 
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3 in the last. In tho City, where greater facilities are obtainable from High 
School and College education and whore the number of the State Officers 
and others knowing English must be large, we get 3 in males in the first 
age-period, 32 in the second, 87 in tho third and 51 in the age-period 20 
and over, who are able to read and write in English, per 1,000 of the male 
population ; the ratios for females are 3, 4 and 2, respectively, in the last three 
age-periods. For the whole State the ratios are 3 males in the second age- 
period, 11 in the third and 6 in the last. The female ratios are not in any 
appreciable degree. Taking the ratios per 1,000 total literates of the sexes 
separately for each age-period in each Division, Amreli has 20 females, only 
in the last age-period, who are able to read and write English and the ratios 
of 8, 31 and 21 for males in the last three periods. In Kadi, the ratios for 
females are 16, 7 and 17 in the last 3 periods and 2, 10, 25 and 16 are 
the ratios for males. In the Navsari Division the female ratios are 3, 11, 15 
and 14, and the male ones are 15, 30, 73 and 14. In the Baroda Division, 
the female ratio is 2 for the last period, and tho male ratios are 2, 14, 35 
and 2. For the City, the female ratios are 7, 60, 88 and 96, and the male ones 
are 35, 83, 194 and 119. For the State, the total ratios are 7 for males and 
11 for females for the first age-period, 22 and 14 for the second, 53 and 22 for the 
third, and 32 and 27 for the last, 

9. CoMFAKISON WITH THE PBEVIOUS CENSUSES. 

32. It is necessary to know what progress has been made in education 
during the past two decades. This can be ascertained by comparing the present 
results with those in the two earlier censuses. -But the distinction between 
‘ learners ’ and ‘ literates,’ which existed in the previous Censuses being now dis- 
regarded, the subject presents much difficulty for comparisons. Contrasting the 
actual numbers of 1901 with those of 1891 and 1881 we find that tlie progress is 
very great. Taking the actual figures of variations we find that, comparing the 
present numbers with those of 1891, there has been an increase of 27,693 male, 
and 2,662 female literates j and that as compared with 1881, there has been an 
increase of 64,689 males and 5,702 females. But these figures certainly must bo 
erring in the direction of excess, because the literates in this Census and in the 
two previous ones do not include the same class of individuals. There cannot be 
a doubt that many of those who were enrolled in the previous Censuses, 
merely as learners have been counted now as literates ; e. ff., College and 
and High School students. Hor could we combine the ‘learners ’ and * literates ’ 
of the previous Censuses to compare with our present ‘ literates, ’ because they 
would include many who are now returned as ‘ illiterates, ’ like smaller boys and 
girls at school. All the comparisons, therefore, are vitiated necessarily, if we 
compare simply the ‘ literates ’ of the three Censuses, without taking any account 
of the ‘ learners ’ of the t^vo previous enumerations. The results would naturally 
be indicative of a greater development than must actually be the case. It would 
be diffiicult to fix the fractional ratios, splitting up the ‘ learners ’ of the previous 
Censuses, into 2 portions, one to be added to the literates of this year, and the 
other to the illiterates, 
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33. For a moro accurate conception of tlie proaross of education, I shall Approximate 
refer to the following remarks of the Census Commissioner, In para. 6 of his comparison 
Note (thirteenth) he observes : — attempted. 

“ For the purposes of this Table it- seems to me that persons 
shown as ‘ learning ’ in former Censuses should not be treated as 
literate. From some of the returns of the present Census which have 
come before me it is pretty clear that on this occasion enumerators have 
not entered learners as literate and it is a reasonable inference that in 
ISSl and 1891, with a separate category for learners, they must have 
been even less likely to have done so.” 

In his Circular Ko. 630, dated 4th October 1901, he observes : — 

2. “ On further consideration it occurs to mo for purposes of 
Subsidiary Table VI the best plan probably would be to take age as 
a test and to assume that all persons of moro than 15, who were 
shown as ‘ learning ’ in 1891, and, (whore age figures are available) 
in ISSl, wore literate to the extent of having learned to read and 
write. By thus limiting our comparison to persons over 35 we should, 
of course, restrict our view of the subject by leaving out all literates 
under 15. On the other hand the limited comparison made would 
be based upon definite data and the element of mere guess-work 
would bo reduced to a minimum. ” 

Following the above suggestions, I give in subsidiary Table VI figures of 
the total population and the literates by sexes for the age-period ‘ 15 and over, ’ 
for the three Censuses. Columns are added giving ratios per 1,000 of the popu- 
lation for each sex. It will bo perceived that there is a marked improvement Snb. vi. 
both in the male and female literates. For males the number of literates is 
almost the same in 1901 and 1891 — 134,556 and 134,957, respectively, though the 
male population of the period has decreased from 770,157 to 648,117. As com- 
pared with ISSl also, when the population was 698,114, the literates have in- 
creased from 96,961 to 134,556. For 'females, the literates have increased from 
4,008 on a population of 714,906 in 1891, to 5,002 in a smaller population of 
614,421. As contrasted with ISSl, •tvith its population of 641,917, the increase is 
from 1,309 to 5,002, which is great indeed. Taking the ratios, in every 1,000 of 
the male population there are now 32 moro literates than there wore in 1891 ; 

207*6 literates now as against 175*2 in 1891. The result is satisfactory. Female 
education also shows a remarkably fair progress. It has increased 44*6 per 
cent, while the male figure has increased 18*5 per cent. There are 2*5 more 
literate women per thousand now than there were in 1891, and 6*1 more than 
in 1881. 

Looking to the Divisions, there has been a marked improvement through- Divisions, 
out. Amreli shows 7 mere literate males now than in 1891, or 196, and 26 more snb. vi.— s-is. 
than in 1881, in every 1,000 males. The backward Division, Kadi, has also made 
good progress. There are 18 more educated in 1,000, over the figures of 1891 and 
39 more over those of 1881 ; the present ratio is 143'3. Navsari and the City are 
far advanced ; the former has 226*4 h’terafe males ; or, 20 more than in 1891 and 
58 more than in 1881. In the City there are 432*6 literate males ; and this is an 
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increase of 22 over 1891 and of 89 over 1881. Of all the Divisions, the greatest 
advance relatively made is by the Baroda Division ; there are 246*4 literates 
per 1,000 now as against 188 in 1891 and 138*3 in 1881 ; thus, the increase is of 
58 over 1891 and 108 over 1881. The figures are encouraging. The female ratios 
have improved fairly in all Divisions, except in Kadi and the Baroda City. Nav- 
sari has il more educated females now ; 24*5 against 13*3 in 1891, and 5*7 in 1881 ; 
Amreli has 6 females literate in every 1 ,000 and thus shows an increase of 2 over 
1891 and of 5 over 1881. Baroda also has 2 more ; 5*5 for 3 in 1891 ; its ratio in 
1881 was 0 * 8 . It must be remembered that these figures are for those aged 15 
and over. 

Diagram No.20. 34. The results in the preceding paragraphs have been shown graphi- 

cally in the accompanying diagram. No. 20, for the Divisions, separately for the 
sexes and Divisions. The whole block represents the literates of 15 and over for 
1901. The portion in each block marked with horizontal lines, gives the literates 
for the same period as derived from the calculations according to the method 
suggested in the preceding paragraph. The portion marked with vertical lines 
shows the excess of male literates in 1891 and that marked with slanting lines 
denotes their excess in 1901. Both these combined would show the advance 
made during the past two decades. The same progress is observable as regards 
education among the other sex, in all Divisions except Kadi and the Baroda City, 
where the ratios have slightly decreased. In these two, the whole block represents 
the state of education in 1891, and the portion marked with slanting lines shows 
the improvement over 1881, while that with vertical lines shows, the deficiency 
over 1891. In order to bring out the ratio of females more prominently I 
have had recourse to use a different scale in their case ; each square denoting 
the scale of tens in the case of males is used to denote the scale of unit, as 
regards females, 

10. Comparison with other Provinces and Countries, 


Gompaiison 
with British 
Gujarat. 


Sub. B. 


35. We now compare the percentages for the Educational status with 
those for British Gujarat. I give the percentages of literates of all ages for 1891 
also, which include learners aged 15 and over. The percentages for British 
Gujarat are better than for Baroda as regards the literates by 2*58 per cent. The 
advance made over 1891 by British Gujarat is 6 per cent, more than by Baroda> 
49 per cent. 5 that shown by our State is 43 per cent. In the previous decade the 
advance made in British Gujarat was 25 per cent, and in this State 26 per cent. 
During the last intercensal period the progress is nearly double. From the age- 
periods, it will be seen that British Gujarat enjoys a superiority over this State 
in all the periods of life. As education has been of a comparatively later growth 
in this State than in British Gujarat, it is not to be wondered at that Baroda falls 
behind it. 


Percentages 
compared with 
British Guja- 
rat hy sexes. 


36. Female education is really backward ; but it is more so in this State 
Literate mi cent, lUiterate per cent. than in British Gujarat, The figures 

_ ST, « “r; for this Stats a«d those for British 

isritieh Gujarat ... 20’64; X'63 79*36} 98*37 Gujarat are givou in the margin. 

The exertions made in this State are comparatively of a later date. Our total 
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Punjab as regards male education, but below it in female education. The Central 
Provinces and North-West Provinces are very backward and stand last in the 
Provinces hitherto considered. Their ratios of literates for both sexes are very 
nearly alike. Comparison with European countries is found to be unprofitable 
and is avoided, as the difference is too wide. 

11. Expenditure on Education Compared. 

40. Lastly, I give a Table, showing the total Revenue,, total expenditure 
and expenditure on education borne by the Indian provinces and the European 
countries. The expenditure incurred for education by the Baroda State comes to 
Re. 0-7-0 (seven annas) per head of population. In other provinces it is borne 
• partly by the Municipalities and the Local Cess Funds. For Mysore, the ex- 
penses are very nearly the same as for Bombay, about Rs. 0-1-10 pies. But in 
other Provinces they are between 6 and 9 pies per head of population. In the 
United Kingdom they come to 5 shillings ; while in the United States of America, 
the expense of education per head of population is 10 shillings and 6 pence. 



Subsidiary Table I. 

Education by Aye and Sex (General Popidatiori) 
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Subsidiary Table HX 

Edticaiton hj Age, Sex and Natural Division and Districts. 


y.itar-il nnj 

IVrt’.rSc:.*. 


Literates per 1,000. 

1 Literates per 1,000. 

1 

All .age'. 

j 0-10 

10-15 

15—30 j 
1 




152 


133 


lOS . 20 


107 


:CG 


87 


102 


24 


30 


30 


30 


S3 


34 


3 147 


1 ; 107 


C ISC 


4 107 


12 3S7 


3 160 


11 


20 


14 


47 


12 


215 


142 


240 


216 


440 
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£ 


10 


11 


3S 


10 


40 


30 and over. 


11 


194 


143 


224 


245 


430 


206 : 13 


20S 


12 


0.> 


21 
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Subsidiary Table V— {continued.) 
Education by selected Castes, Tnhes of Races. . 
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Subsidiary Table A. 

Progress of Education in certain Castes. 




Hales. 



Females. 


Cdslc. 

Total 

Kombets. 

Literate. 

Pcrcont- 

•ige, 

1901. 

Percent- 

age, 

lS91. 

Totiil 

Knmbers. 

1 

Literate, 

fereent- 

age, 

19D1. 

Percent- 

age, 

1891. 

Tarsi 

3,712 

2.770 

74-62 

77 

4,697 

2,267 

48-26 

40 

Brolunan, 2s.agar 

4,410 

2,465 

55-89 

65 

4,134 

478 

6-72 

12 

(1) Tadnaj^ra 

9.00 

683 

68-87 


862 

139 

16-12 

• •• 

(2) Visnagra 

2,o71 

1,543 

60-09 

... 

2,836 

125 

4-41 

• •• 

(.3) Sathodra 

181 

119 

65-75 


196 

2 

1-02 


( 4 ) Others 

GGS 

IIS 

17-66 

... 

240 

12 

5-00 

... 

Brahman, Dakshini 
(Dv'ihastha, Koka- 
iiastha, Karahada). 

5,417 

0,942 

72-77 

82 

4,522 

273 

5-03 

6 

(1) Doshaslha 

3,212 

2,.322 

72-29 

• •• 

2,482 

155 

G-25 

• ■ • 

(2) Kokanastha ... 

1,.7G.7 

1,127 

72-01 


1,513 

78 

5-10 

• •• 

( 0 ) Karahada 

G40 

493 

77-19 

... 

510 

40 

7-84 

... 

Other Gujarati Bn\h- 
uians (Audioli. Ana- 
rala, Shrimali) ... 

27,505 

14,198 

51-61 

49 

26,477 

447 

1-68 

1 

(1) Anavala 

5.800 

3,906 

67-35 

... 

5,062 

115 

2-27 

• •• 

(2) Audieh 

20,894 

9,836 

47-07 

• •• 

20,603 

313 

1-52 

••• 

(3) Shriniali 

Sll 

456 

56-72 

... 

812 

19 

2-34 

• •• 

Baijuit 

30,915 

4,556 

14-73 

7 

28.495 

30 

0-10 

0-15 

Maratha ... ... 

9,197 

3,122 

33-94 

30 

8,189 

69 

0-84 

2 

Shriinali. Disaval and 
Porvad A’ania 

9,730 

4,110 

42-24 

76 

6,323 

116 

1-83 

1-6 

Soni, Siitar, Iiohar ... 

30,163 

3,970 

17-13 

21 

23.096 

61 

0-26 

0-3 

Vohora (Mus.a'.man) ... 

12,272 

4,274 

34-82 

26 

13,100 

274 

2-09 

1-3 

jMolcsalam (llnsalman) 
Aboriginal Castos ... 

4,94S 

373 

7-55 

1 

6 

4.780 

3 

0-06 

-007 

89,423 

613 

0-68 

0-9 

86,827 

12 

0-01 

• •• 

Devotees 

10,861 

2,154 

19-81 

18 

6,801 

22 

0-32 

0-6 

••• ••• 

2,243 

1,430 

63-75 

69 

1,910 

128 

6-70 

7 

(1) Prahhus 

1,516 

1,244 

74-34 

... 

1,334 

117 

8-77 

• •• 

(2) Brahma Kshatri. 

4G4 

197 

42-18 

••• 

359 

6 

1-66 

• •• 

(o') Kayastha 

2G0 

106 

40-77 

... 

217 

5 

2-30 

• ■t 

Traders and Pedlars... 

22,444 

11.979 

53-37 

69 

20,254 

350 

1-73 

2 

(1) Lohana 

5,400 

2,257 

41-79 


5,047 

80 

1-58 

• •• 

(2) Others 

13,143 

S,HS3 

67-60 


11,701 

267 

2-28 

... 

(3) Meman 

3,901 

837 

21-46 

• •• 

3,706 

3 

0-08 

... 

TJncle.an Castes 

: 82,153 

1,025 

1-24 

0-6 

81,023 

15 

0-02 

• •• 

Kon-Indian Asiatic, 
excluding Parsis... 

67,266 

10,007 

14-87 

17 

62.452 

1 

306 

0-49 

0-9 
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Subsidiary Table B. 


I?atios of Education h/ Age-pcmds for the Baroda Territory as compared with 

those for the British Gujarat. 


Ajjo-rcriods. 

I nr.ITlFII Gcjakat. 

n.MioDA Trnr.iTonT. 

Pornentnee of 
Litcntc. 


I’crconfaijfi of 
I.itcrote. 

Pcrc.'ntAce of 
lllitcr.-itc. 

1 

3 


1 

r. 

0—10 

2-G5 

.n7*.35 

1*91 

98-09 

10 - 15 

1,3*12 

86*88 

9*31 

90-69 

15—20 

15*26 

81*71 

11*7.3 

88*27 

20 and ovor ... 

13*8 

86*2 

10*93 

89-07 

Total 1901 ... 

11*35 

88*65 

8*77 

91*23 

Total 1891 ... 

7*62 

1 

92*38 

6*08 

93*91 














Subsidiary Table C. 

Literacy compared with the five Zillas of British Gujarat. 
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Subsidiary Table D, 

Perceniages of Lthracg m some Indian Provinces and States. 
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Subsidiaiy Table E. 

Shoioir.ij ihc Total Sevc}2uc, Exjicndiiitrc and Expenditure on Education 
hy Provincial Governments, for some of ihc Provinces of 
India and other Countries. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


LANGUAGE.- 


1. PSELIMIXART EemABKS; 


The heading' 
o f languages 
as a Census 
chapter. 


1. The present chapter deals "with the mother-tonpfue’ of the subjects of 
this State, that is, the language ordinarily spoken by them in their homes. This 
subject has been one of the main features of enquiry at the Census in accordance 
Tpith the recommendation of the Committee which was appointed- to draw up a 
scheme for the Census of 1881. The Committee recommended it on the ground 
that its return, in combination with that of birth-place, might serve as an indica- 
tion of race, in case of foreigners and those of mised blood. If this had been the 
main object, it can no longer be said to exist, since a separate column for caste, 
tribe and race has been reserved in the schedule. Moreover, when the Ethnologi- 
cal survey which has been very recently sanctioned by the Government of India 
will have been finished, the necessity for such an enquiry, if it exists at all, will 
have passed away ; thus shortening the labours of the Census office. Another' 
use to which a return of the mother-tongue can be applied is an aid to philological 
enquiry. But the excellent and valuable results of the exertions of Dr. Grierson 
will also in a- very short time, it is expected, do away with its Census necessity. A 
return of languages may altogether disappear from view from the Census Tables 
at a not very remote period. If the numbers for all the castes and tribes are 
known and the birth-places, the numbers speaking the different languages can 
then be easily calculated. 

2. This return of the mother-tongue is embodied in Imperial Table X, 
wherein the languages spoken in their houses by the people of this State, have 
been- grouped according to the Index of languages received from the Census 
Commissioner. 

3. From this Table, we find that all the languages returned, taken 
toglber, make only four families out of twelve — ^the Indo-European, the Dravidian, 
the Mongolian and the Semitic families. Out of these, the Indo-Eiu’opean family 
is again split up into two sub-famlie^, the Aryan and the European. Of the first, 
there are two branches (1) the Indian and (2) the Iranian. To this Indian branch 
belong the languages spoken largely by the people of this State. ITiis branch is 
split up into 9 groups, out of which only 5 groups, viz,, the Western, the South- 
Western, the Central, the North-Western and the Eastern are found in this State. 

2. Languages in the Baeoda Tesbitoby and the numbebs using them. 

4. Having shown the arrangement of languages given in Lnperial Table Kambers 
X, I shall now proceed with the numbers returned under each family, sub-family, 

branch and group, before entering into a discussion of the return of languages and aroord- 

.dialects. Out of a total population of 1,952,692 souls, 1,952,082, z>., almost “S to families, 
•the entire population, including 1,008,284 males, and 943,798 females, use the 
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languages ofthelndo-Europoan family ; 453 persons, including 258 males and 195 
females, of the Dravidian family j 4 persons, including 3 males and 1 female,, of the 
Mongolian family ; and 153 persons, including 39 males and 64 females, of the 
Semitic family. 

5,. Out of the total persons, 1,952,082, speaking the languages of the Indo- 
European family, 233 persons, including 140 males and 9,3 females, use the 
European sub-family, and 1,951,849 persons, including 1,008,144 males and 
943,705 females, the Aryan sub-family. Of these two sub-families, only the 
Aryan is split up into branches which are, as said above, (1) the Indian and (2) 
the Iranian. To the first branch belong 1,951,756 persons, including 1,008,077 
males and 943,679 females ; and to the second belong 93 persons, including 67 
males and 26 females. 

6. Out of the nine groups into which the Indian branch is divided by the 
linguists, 5 groups are obtainable in tliis State. Of those, the Western is the 
largest ; comprising as it does 1,844,752 persons, including 952,506 males and 
892,246 females; and the Central is the smallest comprising 23 persons, 
including 21 males and 2 females. The South-wcBtern containing 38,605 persons, 
including 20,558 males and 18,047 females, the North-western containing 154 
persons, including 84 males and 70 females, and the Eastern containing 67 males 
and 29 females, stand between the first two groups in the order mentioned. 

7. The two groups into which the Iranian Branch is sub-divided are both 
to be met with here ; since the Westeru group returns 62 persons, including 44 
njales and 18 females, and the Eastern group returns 31 persons, including 23 
males and 8 females. 

8. The second sub-family of the Indo-European family, the European, 
returns only two groups out of 10; the Romans and the Teutonic, the first return- 
ing 55 persons, including 41 males and 14 females, and the second returning 178 
persons, including 99 males and 79 females. I am afraid that the entry of 55 
persons, as speaking Roman (Portuguese) is quite incorrect: the language really 
is perhaps jGoanese only. 

9. The Dravidian family does not seem to have been split up into either 
sub-families or groups, as the operations of the Linguistic survey have not yet 
been extended so ^ar. The enumeration returns only 3 languages out of 1 3, of which 
she is the parent ; the Canarese containing 46 persons, including 34 males and 12 
females ; the Tamil containing 85 persons, including 53 males and 32 females; 
and the Telugu containing 322 persons, including 171 males and 151 females. 

10. The Mongolian family is divided into four groups in the Index ; out 
of which oply one is found, the IJral Altaic ; which, though it is the parent of sq 
many languages, o^ers only one,-r-the Turkish, Barodo containing only 4 persons 
speaking the language, 3 males and 1 female. 

11. The remaining family, the Semitic, shows only the Southern branch 
in this State, in the shape of the Arabic, spoken by 153 persons, including 89 
males and 64 females. 

12. Having thus disposed of the three foreign families (1) the Dravidian, 
(2) the Mongolian, and (3) the Semitic, which appear very insignificant as com- 
pared wifh the Indo-Ai^an family, we shalj proceed to a fuller .discussion of the 
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return under the latter. The languages of the first throe famUios are spoken only 
by persons coming to this State temporarily either for service or businesB ; and as 
such are not likely to make any, the least, influence on the ordinary language of 
the people. The Indo-European family comprises, as is said above, two sub* 
famines (1) the Aryan and (2) the European. This latter has to show only two 
languages (1) the English and (2) the Portuguese. There are 178 persons, 
including 99 males and 79 females speaking the English language, and 55 persons, 
including 41 males and 14 females, that is, less than even -’-rd of the former, speak- 
ing the other language. The majority of persons speaking tlieso two languages 
are naturally found in the Capital City, which, for Census purposes, includes the 
BarodaCamp. The State has employed some porsons speaking the English 
language in some branches of its administration, and the Camp contains also a 
large number of these. It is doubtful if tlicro aro any persons speaking tbo 
Portuguese language. The Goanese aro often called Portuguese, and so the 
Portuguese language is entered for Goaneso. This language is not to bo found 
outside Baroda, except for 3 persons in Navsari. 

13. Thus there now remains only the Indian Branch to he dealt with. °8 u b” 

This branch, as said above, contains 5 groups ; of these, the Central, the North- family. 
IVestem and the Eastern groups contain thoso languages only wlxich aro spoken in Morth-Wostonz 
the countries far removed from this State ; and, therefore, they return a very small 
number of people as compared with the others. Tlio Central group is returned 
only in the Navsari Division, whero, on account of the opening up of the Tapli 
• Valley Railway, people from tho North- M'cslcrn Proinnccs and Oudh, wlioro it is 
largely used, might have migrated for labour or service. Tho Norlh-NYcslern 
•group returns two languages (1) the Kashmiri and (2) the Sindhi with its dialect, 
the Tharadi. The Kashmiri is returned onlj* from tho Kadi Division as sjiokon 
by one solitary female*, who, perhaps, was IravoUing by rail on tho Census night. 

The Sindhi’s chief places of return are tho Baroda City and tho Kadi Division. 

There are many Sindhi Sirdars in the service of the State ; some of thorn reside in 
the City, while others, with their relatives, live in their jagir ■villages in tlio Kadi 
and Baroda Divisions. Similarly, tho presence of tho Bengali and iho Mailhili can 
be esplamed ; persons using this language are found employed on tho R. M. Rail- 
way, which passes through the Kadi Division of this State ; whore they have 
been enumerated, as the population of tho Railway Stations within tho territories 
of this State has been this year included within the population of the Talukasiu 
^'hich they are situated. In short, these three groups are not a constant factor 
in the Linguistic Division of this State. 


14. The principal groups that remain to be dealt wilb aro tbe Western 
and the South-Western. Of these, the latter is only an immigrant, though of a 
permanent nature, because it contains the Marathi, which is the language of the 
Ruler of this State. It is, therefore, natural that it should be found here in a 
large number. The total strength of persons speaking this language audits 
dialects IS 38,605 persons, including 20,558 males and 18,047 females. Of this 
number. 26,934 are returned from the City alone, and the remainder are scattered 
•over the Divisions in a varying ratio. This fact shows that though the Marathas 

■had conquered Gujarat and had established their rAdnds, f.c., . military stations 
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in almost all the • provinces, they had not been able 'to engraft their language 
•upon the conquered country. So, notwithstanding their conquests, their langnao-e 
did not receive that extension which the languages of other invaders do. Again, 
the apathy of the conquerors has also not allowed it to influence the Gujarati 
language to any perceptible degree. 

The Western group is the largest ; since it comprises the languages of 
the dwellers of the land, as well as of outsiders who have settled here. The 
latter comprise the persons who speak the Panjabi, the Brij and the Hindi, which 
have been returned mostly from the City and the Amreli Division, where the 
regiments are located. This group includes ’ also the persons who use the 
Rajasthani language. The chief dialect of this latter language, the Marwadi, 
has been instrumental in raising its total to 1,936, since Marwadi is spoken by 
1,888 persons, and is found all over the State, a fact establishing the common 
belief that there is no corner which is unvisite'd by these money-lending people. 
Thus we see that these languages are also not a constant factor in a record' of 
languages of the Western group prevalent in this State. 

15. The languages that now require to be noticed are the Gujarati and its 
dialects, the Hindustani and the Urdu, and the Gipsy and the Bhil dialects. The 
number of persons speaking the Gujarati language is 1,773,594, including 913,111 
males and 860,483 females. This total includes the number of persons speaking 
the Kachhi and the ZdUwadi dialects. The former is spo^n by 10,880 persons, 
a majority of whom hail from the Okhamandal taluka, the home of the Bhatias 
and the Lohanas, who have spread over the whole of the Western Presidency, 
where they have made a name for themselves as thriving traders and merchants. 
The latter dialect returns only two persons, and, therefore, need not be discussed. 
Thus the number of persons speaking the language of the soil is reduced to 
1,762,712 persons. Two other dialects of the Western group, under “Hindi,” 
which take rank after the Gujarati, are the Hindustani, numbering 34,769 souls, 
including 20,142 males and 14,627 females, and the Urdu, with 34,046 persons, 
including 17,811 males and 16,235 females. Though returned under separate 
names these two dialects are one and the same and so the total may be placed at 
68,815 souls, comprising 37,953 males and 30,862 females. These two dialects 
are for the most part spoken by the Musalman population of this State. That 
population as ascertained at the present Census is 165,014 souls. Comparing this 
figure with that for the languages, it appears that only two-fifths of the population 
use the Hindustani langitago whereas the rest use the Gujarati language. This 
fact shows, unmistakably, tliat the majority of the Musalmans have, notwithstand- 
ing their change of faith, retained the language of their original faith. 

16. The Gujarati language is one of the main off-shoots of the Prakrit of 
Northern India ; and differs little, save in detail and in the more complex inflexions, 
from Hindi, It is essentially a language of commerce ; and, therefore, receives 
many additions and undergoes many alterations from persons using it, as well 
as from tho places where it is used. F rom the mouth of a Musalman it sounds 
differently from what it does from tho mouth of a Parsi, and differently from 
botli from what it does from that of a Gujarati. Hindus also pronounce it ^ ery 
differently in different localities, thus leading some persons to believe that they 
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speak difTerent dialects ; but, in realitji such is not the case. This Janguaire, 
though an off-shoot of one of the Prakrit languages, has been enriched from 
many Botirces, and I do not think it foreign to the jmrpose to sar a few words 
about its growth. From the history of Gujarat we learn that thore was a time 
when it was completely under the swa)* of the Musalmans. Tlierc latter had 
made Urdu their Court language ; therefore the Gujaratis, wlio were fiicir subjects, 
had, to some extent, to study that language, and similarly, the rulers, in their 
intercourse with their subjects, had to make themselves understood in all tlie 
ordinary transactions of life. This necessity on both sides, as is the case when 
the conquerors and the conquered speak different languages, brcnglu into 
common use many words and ex 2 Dre,ssions from one laugiiagc into the other ? 
and these, by elBux of time, retained their new places. Some of the Urdu words 
migrated in their original shape, and some in a deformed shaiie, into the 
Gujarati vocabulary. Similarly, the close neighbourhood of tlic Gujaratis and 
the Bhils and other cognate tribes brought on an exchange of some words, cither 
in their original shape or in altered form. The Marathas had not been able to 
make any pennanent impression upon the Gujarati language in thoir early 
settlement ; since their inroads into the country were not of an abiding character. 
But after the permanent settlement of the Gaekwars in the heart of Kathyawar 
and Gujarat, the Gujarati language has received some additions from the Marathi 
also. Again, th6 establishment of the British power in Gujarat, the consequent 
development of the country, and the spread of education in the English language 
have brought a very large accession of foreign words to the Gujarati. Even thus 
enriched, the language is found deficient in giving expression to words and 
ideas rapidly demanding admission in the departments of science, art .and litera- 
ture ; aud so the University men of the present day are compelled to coin words 
from the Sanskrit to express those forms and ideas that have to be placed before 
^he world in books or periodicals. This tendency of some of them has gone to 
such a length, that, excepting the character of the letters, there is for the most 
part not much to distinguish between the Gujarati and the original Sanskrit. 


17. On account of the rapid strides which education is taking in all direc- 
tions all over the country, people have begun to feel the necessity of a rich 
store of vernacular books and, with it, the necessary cncoumgcincnt to deserv- 
ing books and writers. This need has brought into existeaco the Gujarat Verca- 
cul.ar Society, whose object is to offer prizes for, and otkcrwto encour.igo, the 
jjublication of useful Gujarati books. Its head-quarters are in Ahmcciabad in 
British territory. Though in B.'iroda there is no public body of this Jcind, 
still His Highness the ilaharaja has, by his generous policy, not allowo-i itc 
absence to bo felt. From Table IV appended to this Chajitcr it wiil be str-n 
that ho has given very liberal encouragement in that dircciion. It sh‘>«-F tk.it 
under State support, 1.35 books have been ^vrit^cn in 5 language--. Oat of tjir--.:- 
85 arc in Guj.araii, 46 in Marathi, 1 in Urdu, 2 in English arid 1 in P» rFi'in. 
Isiue books have been written by public servants of this .Svite n= j art their 
ontv ; aud the publication of lf?o books has been prucnri d by t.ho gr.ant 
of prizes, donations, rewards, &c. Again, ai! thes-? becks c -ver a v<-ry oyt-r.- 
sive field of knowledge : since 5 of them relate to rv!;g;:-n, 1 1 to u.'-ruU, 
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6 to the Veddotio philosophy, 1 to Logic, 29 fo history, 6 to sociology, 3 to 
politics, 1 to ethnology, 30 to natural science, 8 to hygiene and sanitation, 7 to 
law, 2 to cookery, 14 to literature in general, 6 to sports, 12 to music, 2 to anti- 
quities, and 2 to biography. This list shows how vast is the field traversed and 
in what various directions tho energies of the educated men of the country are 
capable of working. Of these 135 books, 90 are translations from other lan- 
guages and 45 are original compositions. Out of these 45,1 is devoted to reli- 
gion, 1 to morals, 2 to history, 1 to politics, 16 to natural science, 5 to laws, 7 to 
literatm*o, 4 to sports, and 8 to music. Out of the 85 books in tho Gujarati 
language, 4 treat of religion, 7 of morals, 6 of tho Vcdanlic philosophy, 1 of logic, 
13 of history, 4 of sociology, 1 of ethnology, 13 of natural science, 6 of hygiene 
and sanitation, 6 of laws, 10 of literature, 2 of sports, 10 of music, 2 of antiquities, 
and 1 is a biography. Of tho 46 books in tho Marathi language, 1 treats of 
religion, 4 of morals, 14 of history, 2 ot Bociology, 1 ot‘ politics, 7 of natural 
science, 3 of hygiene and sanitation, 1 of law, 2 of cookery, 4 of literature, 4 of 
sports, 2 of music, and 1 is a biography. The one in Urdu relates to history ; 
tho two books that are published in the English language relate to politics, and 
the remaining one, in Persian, relates to history. 

di- 18. Connected with the Gujarati language in those parts are tho Gipsy 

and tho Bhil languages. In tho Index of languages, tho Census Commissioner 
calls them “two groups of miscellaneous forms of speech, since nothing is known 
about the character of their alphabets, their grammar or their syntax. ” Out of 
the sixty-five names falling under the head of Gipsy languages, there is only one, 
the BAvchi, in sufficiently large numbers in this State to require discussion. That 
is a language spoken by a class of persons known as BAvchds who, for the most 
part, are found to work as grooms in the stables and in tho cavalry lines. The 
total number speaking that language is 242 persons, including 111 males and 131 
females. The population of the BAvchds is returned as 1,661 souls, including 890 
males and 771 females. Thus wo see that tho proportion of the speakers of this 
language is very small as compared to tho total population of the class that has 
given the name to the language ; and tho reason is not hard to find out ; because 
these people, as said above, reside now in large towns and cities and have natural- 
ly taken to the language of their masDers. Tho second language under this head 
that is met with in this State is * the Banjari,’ returned by only one man. 

19. The Bhil dialects are, in this State, 11 in number, corresponding to 
the tribes of the Anaryas found in this State. But in the Index of Languages, 

. referred to above, two of the said languages, the Kathodi and the Varli, have 
been shown as dialects of the Marathi language ; and, therefore, I have been 
compelled to show them there, though naturally they ought to have received a 
place with the other Bhil dialects, if we looked to the class of the tribes using 
them. The languages that appear in Imperial Table X as Bhil dialects are 9, — 
viz., Bhili or VasAvi, Chodhri, Dhodia, Gamatadi, Konkani, Kotali or Kotwali, 
MAvchi, Naikadi, and VAlvi. The last does not at all appear in the Index of 
•Languages ; perhaps because it has escaped notice. But the language was re- 
‘ turned at the last Census of 1891 and has been returned this time also ; and, 
^therefore, it is shown under its proper ■ headmg. The total number of persons 
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speaking these various dialects is 68,503. in a total population of 176,250 of thr?o 
people ; audthe Imperial Table affords an explanation of this divergence ; bocaufi-, 
excepting the Bhili and the Konkani dialects, vhich are found in bcih the 
Navsari and the Baroda Divisions, all the rest are enumerated only in the Xavsari 
Division ; whereas Imperial Table XIII shovrs that the Forest tribes have b;’on 
returned by all Divisions. This indicates, that the members of those tribrs 
living outside Xavsari drop their native dialect and use Gujrati. ^loreovcr, it is 
constantly observed that those of the said tribes who have migrated from iho 
forests to the Rasti or civilized portions of the Xavsari and the Baroda Divisions 
have abandoned their Language in favour of the language of their neighbours. 
It would be, therefore, most interesting as well as valuable to preserve a record 
of their dialect before they become completely extinct. I append below a state- 
ment showing words and expressions of the Gamatadi, the R.ani, Chodhri, the 
Konkani and the Dhodia languages, with their English meanings, and ibeir 
Marathi and Gujarati equivalents. From a etudy of these expressions, one is 
led to infer that the Konkani is more allied to the Marathi and that the rest are 
allied more to the Gnjarati. 
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3. Percentages. 

^e^nl ^ dif. 20. Taking a bird’s eye view of the facts discussed above and as reprer 

f Sages a^ndsented in Subsidiary Table I, we find that in every 10,000 of the population, 
pared.^ ®®“' 9,027-09 persons speak the Gujarati language, 347-63 persons speak the Bhil 
dialects, 197-7 Marathi and its dialects, 178-06 Hindustani, 174-35 Urdu, 66-72 
Kachhi, 9-68 Marwadi, 2'32 the Dra vidian languages, 1-24 the Bdvchi, and 1-20 
speak the Hindi, and the rest speak the remaining languages shown in the 
Table. The persons speaking the latter vary from -91 speaking the English 
language to -01 speaking the Z4l£w4di language. This shows that over 90 per 
cent, speak the Gujarati language, and all the rest come in 10 per cent. 

4. Languages by Divkions. 

^rsoM gpea^- 21. In order to find out how the matter stands as regards Divisions, we 

^^isions^ V shall have to refer to Subsidiary Table II. This shows at a glance that, taking 
Sub, Ha. the population of a Division to be 10,000, the highest number of persons using the 

language of the country, the Gujarati, is met with in the Kadi Division and the 
lowest in the City; Amreli, Baroda and Navsari rank after Kadi in the order 
mentioned ; but in the case of Navsari the number out of 10,000 of the popula- 
tion using the Gujarati language falls to 7,519, owing to a large part of that 
country being inhabited by the Forest tribes, who speak dial6cts of their own. 
The City, as said above, stands quite naturally at the bottom ; because, being the 
Capital of the State, it has a large Marathi-speaking population, and also many 
foreigners in the military and other services. 

cMtes deduct Table can, with advantage, be viewed in another light also ; 

language with race we find that in every 10,000 persons 
in Amreli, there are 9,659 Hindu sons of the soil, 126 Maratha and 2 Bajputana 
Hindu immigrants, 212 Musalmans and 1 Englishman. In Kadi there are 9,824 
Hindus, 17 Maratha, and 11 Bajputana Hindu immigrants and 148 Musalmans, 
In Navsari there are 7,520 Hindus, 181 Maratha and 7 Bajputana Hindu immi- 
grants, 2,072 Anaryas and 220 Musalmans. In Baroda there are 9,333 Hindus, 
41 Maratha, 6 Bajputana and 1 Madrasi Hindu inamigrants, 104 Anaryas, and 
515 Musalmans ; and in the City 5,430 Hindu sons of the soil, 2,639 Marathas, 
44 Bajputana and 37 Madrasi Hindu immigrants, 6 Gipsy Hindus, 1,825 Musal- 
mans, 14 Englishmen, and 5 Portuguese. In this presentment of figures, the 
Gujarati has been taken to represent the Gujarati Hindus; the Eastern Hindi, the 
North-Western group and the Eastern group of languages being very small, they 
have been amalgamated with the Gujarati. The Bajastliani is made to represent 
the Hindus immigrating from Bajputana ; and the Punjabi, the Western Hindi, 
the Iranic branch and the Arabic have been made to represent the Musalmans.' 
The greatest 23. Looking to the figures from another standpoint, we find that the City 

languages and exhibits the highest number of languages spoken, 12 ; then comes Amreli with 8 
^a ec s spo jg^^gQ^ges, then Navsari and Baroda with 7 languages each, and Kadi comes last 
with 6 languages. If we omit the Gujarati, the Western Hindi, the Bhil and the 
Gipsy dialects as being indigenous to the country from consideration, we find that 
the City stiU remains at the top with 9 foreign languages, giving the second place 
to Amreli with 5 ; and Kadi, Navsari and Baroda each follow with 4 foreign lan-i 
guages. 
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Baroda 1,725, Navsari 1,033 and Amreli 144. For Western Hindi, including the 
languages of the Musalmans, the highest ratio falls to the Baroda Division, 4,025, 
out of 10,000; the City claims 2,722 ; Kadi 1,793 ; Navsari 948 ; and Amreli 509. 
For Marathi, the language of the Rulers, the City alone claims 7,093 out of 10,000, 
followed at a great distance by Navsari, 1,409 ; Baroda shows 570, Amreli 564 and 
Kadi 361. In the dialects of the Forest tribes, Navsari has so many as 9,170 out 
of 10,000, and the rest, 830, fall to Baroda ; the other Divisions have none speak- 
ing these languages. The English-speaking are only 178 ; giving a ratio of 
8,090 out of 10,000 for the City alone, and of 674 for Navsari and Amreli each, 
and 280 for Kadi and Baroda each. 

6. Numbers speaking the languages compared with the numbers of 

CASTES AND RACES SUPPOSED TO SPEAK THEM. 

26. In Table HI — a an attempt is made to compare the figures of those 
actually speaking the different important languages with the total numbers of 
the different castes, tribes and races ordinarily supposed to use these languages 
for their mother-tongue. The figures for column 2 are accurate as supplied by 
Table X ; but those for column 4 are derived from Imperial Table XIIT, by con- 
sidering, from our ordinary esperience, what castes and races speak the parti- 
cular languages. Our information on this head cannot be quite accurate, so as- 
to lead to exact inferences, because the same castes or races do ndt-all speak the 
same language. Some of the Musalmans, for instance, speak the Hindustani and 
some the Gujarati. It is in fact to mark this difference that Sub table III — a is 
framed. In the last two columns of the table figures are given of the excess of the- 
actual speakers over the estimated caste numbers or the excess of the latter over 
the former. The totals of columns 2 and 4 are, of course, equal to the total 
population of the State, 1,952,692. The last two columns must agree in their- 
totals, which come to 186, 953. We shall now take the languages in turn, and 
see how column 2 contrasts with column 4, and account for the excess or defect. 
Taking the Gujarati language first, we find that actually 1,773,594 persons speak 
the language ; whereas by adding up all the castes and races that are known to use- 
Gujarati for their mother-tongue we find that only 1,588,694 should speak it 
Thus, so many as 184,900 persons speak that language over and above our ex- 
pectation. Turning our eye to column 6, we see that so many as 108,367 persons- 
of the Forest tribes do not use any of the Bhil dialects ; and also 1,419 B4vchas. 
Almost all of them must be using Gujarati, except a few near Khandesh. Turn- 
ing to those who speak Hindustani and the languages connected with Arabic and. 
Persian, we find that only 69,611 actually speak them, while the tribes, races and 
castes who are supposed to speak these languages total up to 146,726. Thus 
there are 77,115 persons who should speak Hindustani, Urdu and kindred 
languages, but do not. ■ They, of course, speak the Gujarati. Thus more of the- 
Mahomedans speak the Gujarati than the Hindustani and kindred languages j 
■47’7 per cent, speak the latter, and 52’3 per cent., the Gig'arati. For the Marathi 
language, 38,603 actually speak the language ; this number is 1,689 more than 
those who are known to speak it. This excess is formed by the Forest tribes who- 
live close to Khandesh. Thus we see that about 107,000 Animistics, and about 
77,000 Musalmans speak the Gujarati instead of the languages which they are 
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expected to speak — the former, the Bhil dialects, and the latter Hindustani, «S:c. 
These two make up the excess of Gujarati speakers. The reasons have already 
been mentioned above. The Forest tribes, coming more and more in contact with 
(he dwellers of the plains, drop their dialects and take up the language of their 
civilized masters and neighbours, to earn a livelihood by working among them. 
Such a large number of iiliisalmanR speak the Gujarati, because they have pro- 
bably never spoken, for generations, any other language. They must be old and 
now converts ; for the converts bavo never taken to the language of the con- 
querors ; that being not necessary or compulsory. Thus from Sub. Table HI — a 
it will be seen that there are 186,936 persons who speak languages diflerent from 
those which they are expected to speak in consideration of their religion, race or 
nationality, and there aro over 107,000 Animistics and over 77,000 Musalmans 
who add to the numbers of the Gujarati-speaking. The other differences in the 
Table are too small for special notice, o.vcept about l,6u0 Animistics who speak 
the Marathi. 

27. IVo might draw some deductions of a similar nature from Imperial 
Table XI, of Birth-places. People born in particular localities, or a large majority 
of them, are expected to speak particular languages. For instance, people born 
in the Baroda Divisions aro expected to speak the language of the country, — 
Gujarati; though, no doubt, thoro may bo a tangible perceutJtge of others speak- 
ing other languages as (heir mother-tongue. Subsidiary Table III — 6 gives the 
birth-places according to Table XI, the language expected to be spoken, the 
numbers thus expected to ^ speak the language (col. 5), the numbers actually 
speaking the language (col. 6), and the excess or defect of col. 5 as compared 
with col. 6. It will bo soon from this Table that No. A of the Imperial Table XI 
(Districts within the State) and all included in (a), (contiguous Districts or 
States in the Bombay Presidency), except Khandesh and Kasik, are taken to 
have Gujarati for the mother-tongue. From (i) also, a large portion of those 
born in the Bomb.ay Cit}’ and iu the 'Bombay Presidencj' unspecified ’ should fall 
to the head of Gujarati ; because most of the emigrants from these places must 
be Gujaratis. It is, however, true that some of these may be M.arathi-speaking 
people. I have, therefore, taken 3,000 out of 3,962, in round figures, as Gujarati- 
speaking from the emigrants from the City of Bombay, and 2,000 out of 2,584 
from the unspecified Districts ; the rest being classed as Marathi-speaking, rough- 
ly. For the Marathi I have taken all the Marathi-speaking Bombay Districts. 
For Hindustani, Urdu and cognate dialects I have taken the whole heading of 
birth-places under B, excepting the Berar, Bengal and Madras Presidencies, 
Assam, Burma and Mysore. The other birth-places I have omitted, as the 
languages spoken therein form very small numbers in this State. 

From the table, then, it will appear that there should be 1,925,618 person® 
spe iking the Gujarati language, according to our expectations in consideration of 
me birth-places. But we know that there are 1,773,594 persons who actuallj- 
speak the Gujarati. Thus ive Lave an excess of 1 52,024 persons expected to 
speak it over those actually speaking it. This number, then, must-be made up of 
those who, though born in the places assigned to the Gujarati language, speck a 
different language, chiefly Hindustani, Urdu and their kindred langimges, and 
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Marathi, and the Bhil dialects; From the Table we see that this is actually the 
case. We find that there are 60,184 persons speaking the Hindustani and cognate' 
languages more than expected from their hirth-plaoes, and 23,606 persons simi- 
larly situated with regard to the Marathi language. Of course, these excesses 
are made up of those who are born of Marathi and Hindustani-speaking parents, 
in the Divisions of this State ; but all of whom we have put at first under Guja- 
rati, the language of the country. We also know that 67,883 persons born in our 
Districts speak the Bhil dialects ; the total of these three comes up to ,151,529 
which differs from the excess of Gujarati mentioned above, 152,024, by 495 only ;, 
this small number representing the number of people born in the State, but speak- 
ing other languages, like Goanese, Dravidian, Bengali, &c. 


6. CONCLUDINO EeMARKS. 


ConoiudiDET 28. We have seen that the Gujarati is the main language of the Barbda 

State ; that it is spoken by 90*8 per cent, of the population, and that it forms the 
mother-tongue of 46'7 per cent, of Musalmans also. Whole castes and classes of 
d^lnant! Musalmans, like the Vohoras, Khojas, Memans, Gbanchis (oil pressers), Molesa- 
lams and other neo-converts speak only the Gujarati, and have never spoken 
Hindustani or Urdu. The Dakshinis, including the Marathas, stick to their.' 
mother-tongue, Marathi, though almost all of them, including the females, talk 
Gujarati and facility in the language of the country. The official language was formerly 
0®“' the Marathi ; but now it has given way to Gujarati ; and except only the Khangi 
and Military Departments, all the other departments and the Courts of Justice, 
conduct their official work in the Gujarati language. /Jujarati is much simpler 
than Marathi ; the former resembles Persian in the simplicity of its grammar and' 
a disregard for inflexional forms and terminologies ; while the Marathi is not only 
richer in expressions and words but has a very stiff grammar, with inflexions for 
genders, cases and tenses in both numbers, which defy an easy command. It 
thus happens that, in this State, the Dakshinis and Marathas can speak and write 
the Gujarati almost as well as the Gujaratis themselves, only a few expressions 
betraying the foreigner ; while the Gujaratis, in spite of their best endeavours to 
pick up even colloquhil Marathi, fail in the attempt. The Gujarati officers can 
read and comprehend Modi and Marathi fairly well; but, excepting some 
Gujarat Shastris, I have not come across any who can talk fluently or write 
correctly in Marathi. 

Forest It has been already remarked that the Hill and Forest tribes (the Animis-. 
p^Uel to* drop ties) are parting with their hill dialects in favour of Gujarati. It must so happen, 
their dialects, force of circumstances. If others could not comprehend their dialects, 

they must pick up the easy Gujarati language, to bo able to work and earn a 
livelihood, 

English words The Railway does not only carry civilisation and reform in its train, but 

^orated. also a large number of English words and expressions, in all nooks and corners 
of the country wherever the whistle of the steam-engine is heard. Station, time, 
third class. Guard, engine, ticket and words like these are bodily transferred into 
■ all Indian languages. Similarly are the words of science and 'philosophy and 
other technical terms incorporated. Attempts have been made now .and again 
to eschew these words for' new^^coin.ed ones in the vernaculars ; but they have 
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been rewarded with a dismal failure. Any native, for instance, would sooner, 
take to the word ‘ Bandstand ’ (generally spoken only as Bydnd) than to its new- 
coined vomacular terror, ‘ Vajintra-Sthala.* English words oome in like the 
flow of a torrent and cannot be refused. Among some castes, like the Frabhus, 
the intermixture is, so great that sentences like ‘rndji (my) horse fast gela 
(went)’ create much fun and amusement. 

The opposite procedure of forcing vernacular idioms into Native English Vern a c u i a r 
is also prevalent to a great extent, both among the .Gujaratis and the Dakshinis. into Engriish. 
Not only do hyperboles, mixed metaphors, quaint expressions from old classical 
writers betray Native English, but also vernacular idioms clothed in English 
words. The Census Commissioner has drawn the attention of Superintendents 
to this, obviously with the intention of having a collection of them. But such 
idioms and expressions are so many that it would be out of place to collect and 
classify them in a Census Report. For Gujarat, such idioms are collected in 
some college and school-books j the best known are by Principal Macmillan and 
the late Rev. MciMordie and Prof. Peterson. \7e come across hundreds of them 
in applications for gifts or service, .and I quote below some from actual applica- 
tions, as illustrating the construction, idiom, style, and sentiment of Native 
English : — 

How is your health ? 

I, having passed these examinations, hope for success in my application. 

Unless some charitable hand takes pity on Your Highness’ applicant, he 
cannot have the means of producing an heir to his paternal poor cottage. 

I find no other source of assistance for procuring the needful female to me 
than to go for protection to the brave rulers of Bhdrat. 

The death of my dear and faithful udfe has been a serious blow to me. I 
must select a bride of 14 as my new partner in this frail world, from the Navsari 
and Gandevi Tjilukas. I hope, therefore, you will kindly condescend to post me 
somewhere there. 

“ I am unemployed now, for a man of my position can do nothing but 
Government employments, which I am sorry to have no any chance, only for not 
having any recommendation or acquaintance anywhere. I have perfectly examin- 
ed my fortune every^vhere but to no purpose ; but with firm hope I have sought 
the shelter under the generous tree of your honour’s favour, in order to tranquil 
the poverty in which I am put up.” 

“ If your honour will not grant pity on me, it is my destiny to lament.” 

“ To write more and spend the valuable of your honour is no good on 
my part.” 

“ On a very poor salary which was not enough to maintain myself and 
family and also the water of Bombay^ was not agreeable with my body. So I 
obliged to leave my service. ” 

“ He is extreme eager to do service with devotion in your honour’s 
department. He is a man of the middle state, and so his mediocrily disables him 
to continue his study.” 

I beg respectfully to ofier myself as a candidate for the post. The 
present application is the specimen of my handwriting. I wish to proceed my 
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study further, but some TTorldlj Girciimatanoes do not allow me to do bo. I am 
therefore obliged to accept that post. Sir, excuse me for the trouble.” 

“I am a hond fide subject of His Highness the Maharaja sahib’s domain, ” 

“ I have studied up to the VII. Standard in the- High School but 

owing to my very nanrow family circumstances, I have been obliged to give 
up my course further. ” 

“ I was studying English in the High School and I have been 

obliged to leave it after fruitlessly appearing twice in the Matriculation examina- 
tion. But as the years are passing by, a desire of serving in the Baroda State has 
been created in me ; you will please therefore favour me by complying with my 
above humbly solicited request for which piece of oblifi’alion. 
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Subsidiary Table I. 

PopuJation hy Latiguage. 
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1. PlJELlMlN'AUY KEMAnKS. 

1. It is usual (o collect information regarding certain infirmities in all 
Census enumeraliojis, of any magnilndo ; and though, at first sight, this subject 
does not appear to bo so inlimatoiy connected with the progress and development 
of a Slatoor community ns are ihcothor informations collected, yeta Census Report 
may bo inconiplote without showing to what oxtonlsomo of the incurable infirmities^ 
that jv’mianently rendor human beings helpless, prevail in dificreut parts of a State 
and in dilleront religions or occiii'-alions ; and what causes could be assigned for a 
greater jtrovalonco of any one of these at a particular age-period or in any parti- 
cular locality or ainotig atiy special oce.upniions. Such an enquiry would not only 
liring ]iromiuenlly f)rwaril, hy comjvirison with other civilised countries, what 
infirmities am rife in any pi, ice or community, hut also refer them to local causes 
and thus suggest means for their removal or mitigation. In addition to the 
htnnanilarian or sanitary grounds for this enijuiry, it may also be stated that statis- 
ti,'ally the information is in some way useful to show how many utterly helpless 
individiials fall a burden upon the productive community. But this latter con- 
sidcMtion need not hj given more than its due weight. After excluding those 
who are infirm owing to old age, wo shall find further on that the numbers of 
llies(! unfortiinatrs are not by any me.ans such as to clog tho wbcels of the 
economical jirogrcss of the t iher.-J. In fact, their numbers are insignificant in 
contras! with tlu? largo nnmlnrs of those begg-ars and fakirs, devotees and 
I’r.nhmani', all al»le-b;>dit\l only, who under various pretexts, lend perfectly idle 
lives atid live on the earnings of others. Thoso able-bodied jiarasites pass their 
lives in a dopondcni state of heg'g;iry, but not in tho seclusion aud misery of the 
imfortimatc infirm. In India they livo in a certain stylo of respectability and 
consider their profession an honourable one ; wbilo tho poor lepers are treated 
as outcasts, to bo shunned by their nearest and dearest aud sometimes to be 
Ktoned out of the villages. 

2. From what goes above it is undoubted that only such infirmities 
should bo noted as render tho sufferer unable to work in any way. These are 
insanity, as ojipnsod to mcro imbecility or idiocy, deaf-mutism from birth, total 
hlindooss and leprosy. Thero aro other ailments and infirmities which more or 
less incapacitate a man from working ; but in very rare cases would they 
rendor liim so coinplotoly helpless. Tlioso four infirmities again aro such as are 
well-marked and obvious, beyond any dispute. But whether the enumerators 
have returned a proper record is a matter of doubt. The first opening for an 
incorrect record would bo tho natural reticence of people in mentioning such in- 
firmities in their house-holds, particularly in the cases of children and girls and 
women. It will depend upon tho more or less intimate knowledge which the 
enumerator may happen to have of his boat, whether a larger or smaller number 
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of these escape enumeration. This is an error of omission. But in alJ the four 
infirmities, there is a wide door open for additions also. The imbecile or weak- 
headed may be classed as insane ; partially-blind or one-eyed may be included 
among the blind ; merely deaf, or those not born deaf and dumb, may be put as 
congenitally such ; and, finally, sufferers from leucoderma may be credited to 
lepers. 

Causes. 3 , The sanitary and scientific causes which bring about these infirmities, 

more or less strongly, in special localities or persons and the extent to which they 
could be ascribed to heredity can be investigated only by experts in these 
branches of medical science- The Census reviewer has simply to collect the 
figures for different places and peoples. But, under due limitation, he may 
venture to allude to the widely-accepted causes of each of them ; and comment, 
wherever he easily can, on the figures that come under his -pen, in order to 
show how far these recognised causes help to explain the figures. An attempt" 
is also, therefore, made in the following few pages to mention the causes and 
circumstances which are ordinarily supposed to bring about these infirmities, and 
to test their accuracy by considering them as applied to certain localities or 
castes or occupations. The results as exhibited by the schedules are compiled 
^nd then tabulated in Imperial Table XII and XII-A. But before entering 
into ^ discussion of the facts brought out by these Tables, we might see what 
data were wanted and how they were obtained. Column 16 of the general 
schedule was reserved for filling in the entries about these infirmities. The 
following instructions were issued for the guidance of the enumerators : — 

“ If any person be blind of both eyes, or deaf and dumb from birth, or 
insane, or suffering from corrosive leprosy, enter the name of the infirmity in this 
column. Do not enter those who are blind of one eye only or who have become 
deaf and dumb after birth, or who are suffering from white leprosy only.” 

Numbers and percentages for the jkfirmities ; comparison with the . 

RESULTS OF THE PREVIOUS CENSUSES. 

Actual nnm- 4. According to the figures collected in Imperial Table XII, there are 

2,832 total persons, 1,500 males and 1,332 females afflicted with these infirmities, 
Of these 232 are insanes, 151 males and 81 females ; 674 persons are returned as 
suffering from deaf-mutism, of whom 412 are males and 262 females; 1/649 
Sub.— A. persons, made up of 755 males and 894 females, are blind ; and 277 persons, 182 

males and 95 females, are lepers. In other columns of the Subsidiary Table giving 
these figures are embodied the results of the previdtis Censuses ; that for 1872 is 
not considered to be reliable, ‘bat the figures may be taken for what they are 
worth. Looking to thes'e figures, "the ■actual'tota'I number of afflicted persons has 
■fallen off remarkably; the totals for all infirmities are '8, -632 in 1872, -9,771 in 
1881, 7,083 in 1891 as against Only '2, '832 of this Census. Taking Ihe general 
decrease of population into account, ihe figures of 1891 -Should have, with the 
general decrease of 19 per cent., 'fallen to nearly 5,700 ; but the present number 
comes to onjy two-fifth's of the -number in 1891. The ratios for insanity have been 
reduced from 3-.5 to 1*2 per 10;000, for deaf-mUtiBmffom ^^ to 3’5/of blindness 
'from l9*7 to 8*5 and of 'leprosy from 2*4 to 1*4. In the males, there has been 'a 
reduction in the ratio h^ '2-7, '4, 8'6'and 1*3 in 'the four infirmities in order, and 
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among the females of I'S, *2, 1-4 and ’4 respectively. The causes for the different 
infirmities are so difierent and they are so varions for the same one too, that no 
special reasons could he assigned, except a general consideration of an improvement 
in the ordinary habits of the people in the matter of food, dress and living. 

Both the male and female numbers have fallen considerably, but in a varying 
d^ee as compared with those of 1891. The female number then slightly exceed- 
ed the male number, 3,517 males to 3,566 females ; bnt at present the number of 
afflicted males is greater than that of females. When compared with the figures 
of 1S91, the present numbers are somewhat more than only two-sevenths of 
the former, both for males and females. Considering the various infirmities 
separately, it will be noticed that all infirmities show a great reduction in 
their numbers, decade after decade. It is satisfactory to know that the blind 
hare diminished continuously and in a great ratio. In two decades they 
have diminished from 6,501 to 1,649, or by 75 per cent. Another point to 
bo marked is that the number of blind females is greater than that of males in 
the three Censuses. In my last report I had obseiwed that the high figures for 1881 
were due to faulty over-estimation ; but a very high percentage of reduction, 

65 per cent., is seen now also over the figures of 1891. It, therefore, becomes 
obvious that the sufferers are really lessening in numbers. The insanes also 
have been reduced every decade. They are reduced from 845 of 1891 to 232, 
or by 73 per cent. The deaf-mutes and lepers also have gone on diminishing 
decade after decade. The deaf-mutes have gone down from 1,718 in 1872^ 

1,714 in 1881 and 918 in 1891, to 674 in the present Census ; and the lepers from 
862 in 1872 to 624 in 1881, and 589 in 1891 and now to 277. The reduction is 
very great indeed. It is true that a large number of these infirms must have 
easily fallen victims to the late dire ^'isitatio^s of plague, famine and cholera, 
which affect more virulently such afflicted persons ; still the numbers, as we have 
seen, have decreased step by step for three decades ; and if no portion of them is 
fictitious, as arising from the misapprehension of the definitions of infirmities, 
in different years, by the enumerators, they are undoubtedly most satisfactory ; 
and must be attributed to better living, improved habits of cleanliness and 
better sanitary surroundings. 

5. We may now compare the percentages which the numbers of the Ratios for. 
sexes for each infirmity bear to 10,600 of each sex, for 1901, 1891 and 1881. with^t^se for 
For the present Census as well as for the previous ones, the ratio of the blind 
exceeds the total of the other infirmities combined. It will further be noticed snb. i. 
that blindness is the one infirmity in which the females exceed the males, both 
in numbers and ratios. In 10,000 males there are 7'5 blind, 1*5 insane, 4*1 Female ratios 
deaf-mute and one leper. There has been a decrease of 2'77 in the ratio of ratios for 
insane males as compared with 1891, and of 3’57 over 1881 ; in other words there 
are only 1'5 insane males now in 10,000, as against 4‘3 in 1891 and 5 in 1881. 

The decrease in the ratio of females is ofl‘8over 1891 and of 2‘5 over 1881. 

The reduction in the ratio of the insane and blind can be marked easily at a 
glance ; bnt that in the two other infirmities is not so distinguishable. There 
are now less than half the number of blind males than there were in 1891 ; com- 
pared with 1881, the ratio is reduced to one-third. A still greater decrease is 
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seen in the ratio of blind females ;• there are now 14*05 less blind females in 
every 10,000 than there were in 1891 ; the present ratio is one-fourth of that in 
1881. The deaf-mutes show a decrease of 0*45 in thoir ratio of males per 10,000 
over 1891, and of 0*24 in that of females ; compared with the ratio of 1881, the 
present ratio has decreased by 5*25 for males and by 3*44 for females. The 
decrease in the ratio of male lepers is of 1*37 over 1891, and of 2*15 over 1881 ; 
while it is 0*47 and 0*65 over the two Censuses, respectively, in that of the female 
lepers. 

6. Tho same results may be put in another form by giving the numbers 
for tho three Censuses of males and fomales, which on an average include one 
afflicted with any one of these infirmities. In 1901 there is one blind in 1,336 
males, one deaf-mute in 2,448, one leper in 5,642 and one insane in 6,680 ; and 
for females, one blind in 1,055, one doaf-muto in 3,603, one leper in 9,937 
and one insane in 11,655. It will thus be scon that so far ns Baroda is concerned, 
blindness is more extensive, and insanity less than the other infirmities. 
Next to blindness is deaf-mutism, which is more prominent than the two other 
infirmities, — leprosy and insanity. In 1891 and 1881 the numbers of males and 
females in which one insane of each sox was to be found, were less than those in 
which one leper was included, thereby showing that insanity was more common 
than leprosy ; but the reverse seems to be tho case now. In the case of other 
infirmities the returns for 1901 relatively present a uniform diminution and 
thus are in general agreement with those for the previous enumerations, — a 
fact which shows fairly uniform accuracy of return. 

3. Comparison with other Pp.ovinces. 

7. Taking into consideration the figures for the neighbouring British 
Gujardt Districts first, we find that this State is .better off than British Gujarat 
for insanity and blindness, both for the sexes and the total ; but it shows higher 
percentages for the two other infirmities, deaf-mutism and leprosy. British 
Gujarht has one more insane male and one more blind female in 10,000 of each 
sex than there are in this State ; while this State has 4 deaf-mutes and 1*8 lepers 
among 10,000 males for 2*4 and 1*39 in British Gnjardt for these infirmities ; out 
of the same number of females, the deaf-mutes are 2*77 and one leper in this 
State, for 2*33 and 0*56, respectively, in British Gujarat. 

8. In Subsidiary Table E are given the average numbers of the infirm 
in 10,000 for some Provinces of India and for three States — Bombay, Bengal, 
North-West Provinces and Oudh, Madras, Hyderabad (Deccan), Eajputana .and 
Mysore — for which the returns are available. Ratios are also given for some 
European countries, as found from tho last Census Report of this State, 
Hyderabad shows the lowest proportions for all the infinnities ; but the figures 
are so very low as to make their accuracy doubtful. Against an average for 
all others of 20 total afflicted males, Hyderabad shows only 3 ; and for females 
1*64 against an average for other Provinces of 16. Rajputdnd comes next. It 
is better situated as regards insanity, deaf-mutism and leprosy ; but its per- 
centage for the blind males is a little higher than that of this State ; and for 
blind females' it gives the second place to Mysore. Baroda is better than 
Mysore for insane and deaf-mute, and for blind males ; but not for blind 
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i'emales, and tlie lepers of both sexes. Except for the blind females, in Which 
case it is only superior to the North- \yest Provinces, Baroda is better off than 
tlie other British Provinces for all infirmities. The North-West Provinces 
have the highest 'ratio for the blind of both sexes, 16"81 for males and 17*83 
for females. Baroda has 9*47 females blind per 10,000 of the female population. 

For Bombay, Bengal and Madras, the ratios of blind females are almost similar 
8*68, 8*51 and 8*76, respectively. Bengal has the highest proportions of 
insanes and lepers of both sexes and also for deaf-mute males. Madras has the 
highest ratio for deaf-mute females. The figures for India correspond mainly 
■with those for Bengal or the North-West Provinces, and may be taken to re- 
present the general ratios for the infirmities everjnvhere in India. Comparing 
these with the ratios of the European countries and the United States, we find a 
great disproportion for the insane. Excepting Italy, the European ratios are 
from 7 to 13 times as great as that for India for males, and 19 times for females. 

To India’s ratios of 3 and 2 for the two sexes, Scotland has 38 and .S9, Ireland 
38 and 34, England 31 and 33 and the United States 35 and 33. This, no doubt, 
is attributable to the greater struggle for existence, the more telling wear and 
tear, and the more taxing brain-work required in the United Kingdom and the 
United States. Ireland may have to adduce its extreme poverty and squalid 
living. The deaf-mutes show no striking contrast. In blindness, India excels 
the foreign countries, but not to the extent to which it falls behind them in 
insanity. For 16 and 17 of India for the two sexes, we have an average of 
9 and S ; f.e., about half the ratio. Ireland alone has 11 and 12. There are 
no figures for the lepers in the European countries. 

4, Infirmities by Divisions. 

9. We shall first see how these figures for the various infirmities are Actual 
distributed over the Divisions of this State. Out of 2,852 total aEBicted persons, DMsions. 
895 or 31 per cent, are in Kadi ; of these 436 are males and 459 are females j Snb. b. 
more than one-fourth the number numerically falls to Navsari, 762, of whom 414 
are males and 348 females : nearly one-seventh or 411 persons, including 196 
males and 215 females, are found in Amreli; more than one-sixth, or 511 persons, 

300 males and 211 females, are in the Baroda Division ; and half of that, or 253 
persons, made up of 154 males and 99 females, are in the City. Of 232 insanes, Insanes. 
the greatest number is in Navsari, 64 ; the males are 38 and the females 26 ; 

Kadi follows with 59, of whom there are 39 males and 20 females ; after 
it comes the City, with 38 males and 15 females, in all 53 ; the Cify is follow’ed 
by Baroda with 40 persons insane, 27 males and 13 females, Amreli shows the 
least number, 16 insanes, 9 males and 7 females. Out of 674 deaf-mutes, just less Deaf-mutes, 
than one-third are in Kadi, 209 ; of these 121 are males and 88 females. 

But Navsari, with a little more than one-third the population of Kadi, has 
only 13 less than the latter, or 196 ; the male number is less by 4 and 
the female by 9 than the respective numbers in Kadi Baroda comes next with 
121 deaf-mutes, 79 males and 42 females. Next to Baroda is Amreli with 83, 
including 51 males and 32 females j and, lastly, the City with 65 deaf-mutes, 

44 males and 21 females. Of the blind, 613 are in Kadi, 266 males and 347 
females. Here again, Navsari comes next to Kadi with so many as 373 for the Blind. 
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blind, of whom 170 are males and 203 are females. The number is also large in 
Amreli, 124 males and 172 females, or total 296; The Baroda Division and the 
City follow next in order with 246 and 121 blind persons, respectively ; of the 
sexes afflicted by this infirmity there are 136 males and 110 females in the 
Baroda Division, and 59 males and 62 females in the City. It will be noticed that 
Baroda is the only Division where the female number of this infirmiiy is less 
than that of the male. As in the case of insanes, so for the lepers, Navsari 
claims the greatest number, 129, of whom 89 are males and 40 females ; while 
Kadi with its comparatively large population has the least. Baroda must obvious- 
ly have a greater number of lepers than the other two Divisions, Kadi and 
Amreli, and the City, because, as already mentioned in the first chapter, it has a 
leper asylum at Anasuyd, where a large number of these infirms are segregated for 
better care and treatment. -For the rest of the Divisions and the City, their 
number is from 16 in Amreli to 14 in Kadi or the City. We have thus seen that 
Kadi has the largest numbers of the blind and insane. Navsari and Baroda 
present large numbers of lepers. Amreli is the best off for the insane and Navsari 
the worst. It will be seen further on that Navsari ratios for all infirmities are 
the highest absolutely, except in two cases, though its population is third in rant. 
Kadi is remarkably low for lepers. 

10. Comparing these absolute figures with those of the two earlier 
Censuses, it will appear that there has been a decrease all round over the numbers 
of 1881 ; and except only in 3 cases out of 16, there has been an actual decrease 
in numbers over those of 1891. The City shows an increase in the numbers for 
the deaf-mutes and the blind. For the deaf-mute, there has been an increase of 
34, and for the blind of 16 in the City. Amreli shows an increase of 3 persons 
for the deaf-mutes. The greatest numerical decrease is 2,105 persons for the 
blind in Kadi, followed by 740 for the same in Baroda ; the total decrease in the 
State for the blind is of 3,102 persons over the numbers of 1891, and of 4,852 
over those of 1881. As regards other infirmities, the greatest decrease is 428 
persons for the insanes in Kadi, 139 for the deaf-mutes in Baroda, and 126 for the 
lepers in the same Division. 

11. Looking to the ratios of the afflicted per 10,000 of each sex in the 
Divisions, we find that Amreli is the worst off for the blind, 13-9 males and 20’5 
females. It has also a very high ratio for deaf-mutes, 5’7 for males and 3*8 for 
females, though comparatively less than that for the City and Navsari, which have 
higher ratios. Navsari is the worst off for lepers and worse than the two 
other Divisions for the blind of both sexes ; it has also the highest ratio, 5'3, for 
the deaf-mute females. In other respects it takes rank after the City, which 
has the highest ratios of insanes of both sexes and deaf-mute males. Its ratio 
for the blind is also higher than that of Kadi and Baroda, while its ratio for lepere 
is hisrher than those of all other Divisions. There are 11‘27 males and 13*56, 
females blind in Navsari per 10,000 of the population of each sex ; while in the 
City the blind male ratio is 10*5 and the female ratio, 13. So also for lepers the 
ratios are 5*9 for males and 2*7 for females in Navsari. Baroda comes off the 
best for the blind, and Kadi for all other infirmities. Baroda is well off in other 
respects. The greatest decrease shotvn is for the blind in all the Divisions ; 
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that Bhovm by Kadi being so high as IS males and 22 females per 10,t)00 of each 
sex, leaving only 6 males and 8 females. Baroda shews a decrease of 7'46 males 
and of over 10 females for the blind per 10,000 over 1891. The Kadi ratio for 
insane males has also decreased appreciably. It is to be noted that the City 
shows an increase as regards its ratio for the blind, while AmreH shows an 
increased ratio of deaf-inntes. It is said that deaf-mutism is more prevalent in 
the hilly tracts than in the plains 5 and the high ratios in Kavseri and Amreli 
lead ns to put some faith in the assertion. So also from the heavy ratios of the 
blind in the same two Divisions it may be inferred that the afBiction has a greater 
tendency for development in the hill tracts and on the sea-coast. The case of 
the City is exceptional ; for the infirms usually resort there either for medical 
treatment or for living on alms or in charitable institutions. 

5. Infirmities by Eblisioxs. 

12. The total number of the afflicted among the Hindus is 2,163, of whom Actual nnm- 
1,130 are males and 1,033 females. Of these, 119 males and 59 females are in- 

sane, 339 males and 213 females are deaf-mute, 576 males and 706 females are ^ 

blind, and 96 males and 55 females sufEer from leprosy. Kext in the order of 
numbers of the infirm are the Animistics, with 391 persons total afflicted, of whom 
8 males and an equal number of females are insanes, 37 males and 26 females 
are deaf-mutes, 98 males and 106 females are blind and 71 males and 37 females 
are lepers. The afflicted number among the ATusalraans is 227 persons, 125 
males and 102 females ; 17 males and 13 females, of these, are insanes, 30 males 
and 20 females are deaf-mutes, 68 males and 07 females are blind and 10 males 
and 2 females are lepers. Among the Jains there are 29 total afflicted persons, 21 
males and 8 females. There is no female among them afflicted with insanity or 
deaf-mutism. The male number in the two infirmities is 4 for each ; 11 males 
and 7 females are blind and 2 males and a female are lepers. The Parsis have 
only 12 persons, 5 males and 7 females who are afflicted, and the Christians 10 
such persons, 5 for each sex. The Parsis are fortunate in not having any 
leper among them, while the Christians show a cipher for the insanes. The latter 
have, again, no female among them who is either deaf-mute or is suffering from 
leprosy. Among the Parsis 3 males and a female are insanes, and a male and 3 
females are contributed to each of the two infirmities, — deaf-mutism and blind- 
ness. The Christians have a male deaf-mute, one male and 5 females blind and 3 
leper males. 

6. Infirmities by Age-periods. 

13, A few remarks on the age-tables giving the ratios of the infirm, for infirmities 
the sexes and total, at all quinquennial age-periods, may finish this part of the sub- by age-periods, 
ject. In this table will be found the numbers of persons, total and sexes separately, snb.— f. 
which contain one afflicted with any one of the infirmities. This table is usefiil 

in giving the relative prevalence of each infirmity, at each age-period. As we 
•shall treat the separate infirmities by themselves, we here have only to compare 
them. In all age-periods, blindness holds the first place and deaf-mutism the 
second except once. It is only in the age-period 45-50 that the deaf-mutes fall 
back to give place to leprosy, after which they again maintain high ratios to the 
■end. The lepers in all age-periods except four have higher ratios than the in- 
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sanes. These exceptional periods are 15-20, 20-25' and 40-45, and over 60 ; the 
first two bemg those at which men are peculiarly susceptible to insanity. For, it is 
evident that insanity is at its worst in youth and early manhood when passions rage 
most. Looking to the first 3 columns of figures, it will appear that among children 
below one year old one child is afflicted with any one of the four infirmities 
out of 4, 191; and in the next year, the percentage is better, one afflicted in 
.5,306 ; but after that age the percentages go on increasing rapidly. Taking the 
first quinquennium, there is one in 1,366 at age 4-5. The ratio then continually 
increases and is the greatest for the age-periods 40-45, one in 482, and for the two 
last periods, one in 327 and 369 respectively. For ‘ 60 and over ’ the ratio is as 
greafas one in 145. The average for the State is one in 689. For the insane 
the ratio begins at age 2, with one in 21,026, and is the lowest at age 4-5, one 
in 53,267. It then goes on increasing, till at age 20-25, Ave have one in 5,288 
and at age 40-45, one in 5,169, the highest ratios. For the deaf-mutes the ratio 
begins with one in 13,423 at age 1-2 ; then strangely enough, the ratio goes 
on increasing, against expectation. The deaf-mutes to be entered in the sche- 
dules being only such as are afflicted from birth, under ordinary circumstances 
they should decrease in ratio in successive years, unless their vitality is proved 
to be much greater than of the general public. The ratio is so high as one in 
1,900 for age 40-45, which is unreasonable. This shows that the enumerators 
included mere deaf or dumb persons. I think it is of no use to insist on record- 
ing the congenital deaf-mutes. The blind begin with one in 4,191 at the very 
first age-period, and go on increasing in ratio. In the last stages of life their 
ratios are very high ; one in 797 and 963 and 484 and 526 and 174 respectively 
in tho last five age-periods. The last is the highest ratio for any infirmity. The 
lepers begin at ago 2-3 with one in 20,735 and go on increasing as in the other 
infirmities, but their highest ratio is no higher than one in 2,891 for age 35 to 40. 

7. Insanity, its Causes and Pkevalence. 

14. Hitherto the four infirmities have been treated together ; though moat 
of tho figures for each individually also have already appeared in the foregoing 
fables. I now take the infirmities .separately ; and present only such additional 
tables as are necessary for each. Before submitting them, however, I shall 
briefly enumerate those causes for each which are generally accepted ; tho object 
being to see, to some degree of probability, what causes might be at work to in- 
fluence tho numbers. Only medical exports in anthropology and physiology can 
trace, with any confidence, the results to thoir real causes, 
in- 15, It is said that insanity depends not on tho nature of tho locality. 

It springs not from physical environments, but from social ones. Though not 
strictly hereditary, it may be due to that cause also, in some cases. But that 
cannot be traced from the Census Tables. It is to bo observed that wo do not 
include the imbeciles or idiots among insanes or persons whoso mind has lost 
its balance. To cases of heredity may be added accidental injuries to the head 
as another o.vtraneous cause. But tho vast majority of cases are personal, and 
depending more on tho social habits of a man are not restricted to any commu- 
nity. llioy may be ascribed to (1) food and drink, (2) social customs, (3) phy- , 
sical ailments, (4) observances of religion, (5) personal habits, and finally (C) 
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.moral causes. 'Under the first head- come, the abuse of alcoholic and narcotic 
drinks, consumption of intoxicating drugs, and general intemperance. Among 
the low classes country liquor is consumed on a large scale and also European 
cheap brandy and other spirits by those who can afford to purchase them. 

Whether opium leads to insanity is a disputed point.; and the present belief, 
founded upon long experience, is that however much it may cloud the intellect 
temporarily, it rarely ends in insanity. But the preparations of hemp, IJiang 
and ganja, are known to lead rapidly to madness. The' social customs, too, are 
answerable for many unfortunate cases ; enforced widowhood among the Hindus 
and the zenana system of the Musalmans ; though the contrary view is. also 
entertained that the Purdah women being free from the labours and troubles 
which their sisters in other communities undergo, they are less liable to pressure 
on the brain. But those who think so do not take iuto account the more rapid 
effect produced on the brain by constant seclusion, monotonous dreariness and the 
unnatural restraint against mixing in company or conversation. The solitary 
confinements reserved for criminals of a bad t}’pe are not for the purpose of afford- 
ing them relaxation from worry and troubles but to make them introspect and 
brood remorsive over their crimes. Such confinements are known sometimes to 
end in madness. Consanguineous marriages among the Musalmans and Parsis 
are also supposed to lead to insanity if continued for some generations. Uterine 
disorders, epilepsy, and long continuance of diseases are the ailments which may 
lead to insanity. The fourth head, mentioned above, includes fanatics and devo- 
tees who work themselves up to the height of frenzy, particularly on great fes- 
tivals ; certain exciting drugs helping on those whose unaided afforts might fall 
short of the required pitch. These are found both among the Hindus and Musal- 
mans, But besides these self-exciting enthusiasts, there are others who placidly 
but continuously foster their religious feelings and end in insanity. Sexual 
excesses and immoral life in the middle age-periods and certain dangerous prac- 
tices in young age are other fruitful causes of insanity. Finally, under the 
heading of moral causes come such as are at work mostly in communities advanced 
in civilization, as those of Europe. These causes are such as intense brainwork, 
mental anxiety, losses in bade, failure to obtain employment, disappointment 
in love, fear of punishment or exposure, disappointed hopes and such others. 

These last mentioned causes may generally be supposed as absent yet from the 
large classes of people in Baroda, though it is undoubted that those, like the 
Parsis, w'ho are gradually adopting European civilization and manners and sen- 
timent have to pay the penalty. Such insanities often culminate in suicide.s. 

These artificial and sentimental causes, however, are so potent that they leave 
behind terrible marks of their influence, as has been seen already in contrasting 
the heavy numbers of the European insanes with those of India. I have already 
said how liable to mis-statement the figures for insanity are. None of the causes 
mentioned above can be traced from the census tables ; and so no deductions are 
possible to support or refute any of these causes. 

16 In the statistics for infirmities by religions, the ratio for the Parsi Ratios of insa- 
insanes is the greatest for both the sexes, 8 males and 2'13 females per 10,000 of sion- 
each sex. The Musalman ratio is also higher than that for other religions, 2 for snb.ii,_2-5. 
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males and 1*6 for the other sex. The lowest ratios are for the Animistic males, 
0’89, and for the Hindu females, 0*79. The Jain ratio for insane males is higher 
than the Hindu one, 1*6 for the former and 1*48 for the latter. In 10,000 females 
of the forest tribe, there are 0*9 insanes, or 9 in 100,000. As a rule the Hindxis, 
Animistics and Jains show lower ratios than the Musalmans and Parsisbothin this 
Census and the previous one, for both sexes. V egetable diet, abstemiousness from 
drink, quiet pursuits may be supposed to be the ruling causes for lower ratios in 
the former, and animal food, use of spirituous liquors, passionate habits and the 
Purdah system may, on the other hand, be supposed to give higher ratios for the 
insanes of the latter races. 

17. Imperial Table XII-A gives infirmities by selected castes, 82 castes 
have been selected for the Table, each not numbering less than 2,500 souls. I 
have extracted the proportions per 10,000 for all these put down in subsidiary 
Table HI. The Golsis (buskers) present the highest ratio of insane males, 14*4 ; 
the ratio for their females is only 3-5. It is to be observed that the Golsis 
are addicted to alcoholic drinks. In population their number is 2,777 males and 
2,883 females. For female insanes the first place is taken by Shrim^li Meshri 
V4nids, the ratio being 20 ; for male insanes among them the ratio is also high, 
9'2 ; their numerical strength is 2,175 males and 1,948 females; whereas the same 
caste among Jains with much larger numbers, 11,887 males and 11,405 females, 
shows onl}^ a slight figure in decimal for males and none at all for females in their 
ratios. After the GoHs come the T^is (Musalman) with a ratio of 12 insane males 
and none for the females ; their strength is 1,617 males and 1,850 females. The 
M41i males have also a similar ratio for almost an equal strength of population. 
The next high ratio is for the Tragal4 males, whose strength is more than 2,000. 
The Deshasthas follow next with a ratio of 9’3 insane males. The Pinjd:rjC males, 
(Musalman) have nearly the same population and they come next in order for 
insanity, with 9 '2. After them in ratio come the GhSnchis, oilmen, with 9 insane 
males and 1-7 insane females. Their total strength is more than 10,000. The 
N4gar ShrimMi and Soni V4ni4s have each 9’4 as their ratio for insane males ; 
their numerical strength is almost alike. After Shrim41i V4ni4e, the next high 
ratio is for Soni Vanids. It must be observed that the term Soni is the occupa- 
tional name and the Sonis among the Brahmans and Vdnids form the sub-caste 
of their respective main Shrimdli caste. Among the Shrimdli Vdnids, the 
female ratio is as high as 20*5, and among the Soni Vdnids, 10. The Modh 
Brahmans have so many as 8 insane males among them per 10,000. The 
Kdyastha Prabhus and the Kokanastha Brahmans have each similar ratios for 
insane males. The Modh Vduids and the Oswdls among the Jains have 5 insane 
males per 10,000. 

Of the 82 castes and races, the following are quite free from a taint of 
insanity, regarding both sexes: — Girdsids, Kdthis, Vdghers, Lohdnds, Disdwal 
Vdnias, Kapol Ydnids, Anjnds, Karadids, Ahirs, Bhdvsdrs, Chdrans, Kdchhias, 
Bdwds, Sadhus, Bdrids, Khdts, Garodas, Memans and Native Chirstians. 
Excepting the two Vdnid castes, these are all poor and hard-working 
classes. The inclusion of Bdwds and Sddhus, who are notorious for their 
pse of intoxicating drugs, in smoking and drinking, shakes the theory. 
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TJio ]\rodhB, Tragdlas, Dosliastlia and Kokanastha Brahmans, Prabhne, . 

N.4gar VjtuiaR, lliUis, Pinjdr.4s, Tdis, and. . Fakirs show high ratios for 
males, hnt haro not a single female insane. This may he acceunted for, 
in some measure, h}’ the suppression of accurate information about females. The 
Andvalrls, Ta]>odhaus, ShrimiUi Vdnias, Bhoia, Bhangis, Pathdns, and Monjnds 
show much higher ralios of insanity for females than fer males. Taking those 

than 10,000, their ratios are as • 
noted in the margin. From 
this it will ho seen that in- 
sanity is more prevalent 
among the higher classes and 
very rare among the lower 
ones. The Kumbhars alone 
have a higher ratio for insane 
males. It is also to be noted 
that it affects males more 
than females. In two of the 
socially important castes of 
Brahmans, Anavalds and 
Andichyds, the former have a 
high ratio for insane males ; 
ill other ralios for the numeri- 
c,ally important c.a^tos. Tlio Mara'tha.s, the Rajputi?, and the Lewd Kunbis have 
nearly equal ratio-s for their insane malo.s. The lowest ratios are for the Kadva 
Kunbis in the ca«l('.« socially important, 0*7. There are no insane females at all 
among die Birots, Mar.ithiis, Rajputs, Darzis, ^\’.ighris and Shrimali Jains ; and 
no males among the .Sulirs and Bhangis. Among the Mnsalman races the afiSic- 
tien seems to ho verj' common in the case of females, the Pathin female ratio 
boiiig the highest, n'G ; whereas the ratios are the lowest for the Vohoras for both 
Ec.’ce.?, 0‘S. The Pathdn and Momna nnalcs arc quite free from insanity, while the 
females have a largo porccnlago. A conjecture ma}* bo ventured that this may 
ho duo to the Purdah system. 

16. Wo may now consider the distribution of the insanos by age-periods. Insanity by 
Subsidiary Tabic V gives the proportion amongst 10,000 of the afflicted found at 
each age-period, preceded by the corresponding figures for the population as a sub. v — 3 and s. 
whole, similarly dLstributed. The ratios in the case of males of unsound mind 
show a gradual rise, from the first years of life to the age-period 20 — 25, where 
the climax of 1,035 is reached ; the period 30 — 35 also shows the large figure of 
1,457 per 10,000. After that, the figures dccHuo with rapidity. The proportions 
for females afflicted with this infirmity increase with the age-period till the 
highest proportion is reached in the age-period 3 5 to 25, the figures for 15-20 and 
20-25 being identical, 1,481, thus the climax is reached in both sexes at the same 
afj'C-poriod, 20-25. This shows that insanity is at its worst just on ‘ coming to 
ago ’ as it is genorallj' termed. The female numbers also go on decreasing 
rapidly. That for tho very last age-period is 2| times greater than the male one. 

They are also higher for the first, third, fourth, sixth, and twelfth age-periods, 
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and less than- those for- males for thei remaining age-periads. The male insanity 
periods are worst from' 20' to 40, when in. only four- age-periods, they number’ over 
half the totals and' the, females’ are- similarly, situated, for the period- from' 10 to -30 
when they also in- only. 4i age-periods out of. 13. number over 5^000.'- Combining 
the two, tho’ age-peribdn from- 10 toi 40 are the most. heavily afflictedi. • It' isi 
possible that the figures found in the subsequent, agerperiods are survivals' of; 
those ■ afflicted' in. the' young agesi mentioned’ abovei , 

19; We may now find tbe proportions of the afflicted persons in each of 
the infirmities' per 10,000 of the population- of each sex in each of the ag^periods. 
These are given in subsidiary Table VI. It will be- seen that in the younger 
ages up to 10 years of age, cases of insanity are few. After that in the- two- succes- 
sive age-periods the ratios of'insane males per lOiOOO of that age are *6 and 1*2. 
For the next age-period, the ratio is more than doubled, 2*5. But in the. next 
period 25-30, it is only 1*6. In the succeding age-periods the ratios rise from 2 
to 2'7 up to age 55. In the* last 2 age-periods the ratios are I’&'for. each; For 
females the ratios present uniformity throughout after the first few/ years 
of life. From age 10 up to age 60, the ratios lie betw;een the minimum^ "64 
(at age 35-40) and the maximum, 1*35 (at age 15-20). For 60 and over, .the ratio 
is nearly 2: 

20; The- next series of figures; that are tabulated bring- to- notice' the 
proportion of females to 1,000 males at each age-period. Tbe comparison at 
the different age-periods between the sexes Having been afready- made- in the 
previous paragraphs, we need- not do -more mow than refer to the Table; 

21. In the BarodH State, there is one insane in 8,417 and in British 
Gujarat I in 6,006 ; so the Baroda ratio is better than the Gujarat one. Com- 
paring the conti^ons districts, we find' thai; Kadi is 3 times belter off’ than 
Ahmedabad. The gain is so high only in this census ; in the previous censuses- 
the gain was only from 10 to 20 per cent. But Kaira is about 40 per cent, better 
than Baroda, and Broach is about 25 per cent, worse than Baroda. In the' two- 
previous. censuses also Baroda was better than Broach and worse than Ahmedabad 
but by smaller ratios. Navsari is better than Surat by about 14 per cent, and 
has been so in the previous censuses.also; Amreli is inferior to Kaira only. 


8; DBAF-MUTISMfj- ITS I Causes - AND Prevadenob. - 

Canses. 22. As. only those persona were to be recorded' who; were deaf-mutea 

from birth, the. causes cannot be considered as in the other infirmities. . A person 
may lose one .or other of the faculties of speech and hearing, afterbirth, by 
accident or disease. But it', is possible that before, a child learns to speak 
or. begins to hear, fever or measles, may leave their, mark, in rendering it. 
deaf andj consequently,^ dumb. Like insanily, this .infirmity, is found more, in- 
males than, in females. It is also stated; as remarked, above, that it exists, more 
in mountainous countries and is met with .most among the, poor- classes.. The 
only cause of congenital deafness that can be advanced by non-professional men 
is consanguineous marriages. These, however,. are strictly forbidden among- the 
Hindus ; and^ yet there is no ground ’.to suppose, that -they suffer in smaller, 
proportionate numbers from this infirmity. 
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. 23. In 10,000 flinda m'ales there dre 4*23 deaf-mutes; and' in the 

number of females, the number of similarly afflicled-is 2*86. The ratio for the' ' gion. 
animistic males is also high, 4*14; but as regards females^they compare unfavourably 
with tho Hindus, with 3 deaf-mute females per 10;000. It is also'to be noted that 
they show an increased ratio over the preribus count, owing to the large addition- 
now in their number of those who had been returned' as Hindus in -the previous 
enumeration.- Among' tho Musalraans' there are 3*66 males and 2*48 females' 
per 10,000 of each se.v afflicted with this infirmity, while among the saine’number 
of Jain males tho ratio is the lowest, 1*62; The Parsis-have 2*69 males and the 
Christians 2*36 in this affliction. Here again, the ratio of females for the Farsis- 
is highest of all other religious, 6*4. Tho contrast with the figures of 1891 is 
rcmark.ible. There has been a decrejise generally. The Parsi males have' 
decreased from 17 to 3, tho Musahnans from 5 to 4, the Jains from- 3 to 1*6, and 
tho Hindus from 4*5 to 4*2.. Except for the Parsis, the female ratios are less than 
tho male ones. There is not a single case among the Jain and Christian females 
in tho present Census ; tho Musalman female ratio has decreased from 4 to 2» 

24. In tho selected castes, tho highest ratios for deaf-mutes are found in Deaf-mutes*by 
the Khedavdl Brahmans (19 for males and 22 for females), Kdthis (23 for males- snb.ra^,5. 
and 6 for females), tho Shrimali V.inia's (14 for males and 26 for females), Charans- 

(22 and 34), Sonis (24 and 21), and Taluvias (32 and 6). Prabhus, Girdsias, 

Yaghsr.a, Kapol, Khaddyatd and Modh VanHs, Sonis, Kdradi.ds, Khatri Vdnzds,- 
Ivhdt, and Oswdl Jains have no deaf-mutes, either male or female. The Hagars, 

T.apodhans, Kokanaslhas, hldlis, Sddhus, Garodas, Vohora's, Momnds, Ghdnchis,. 

Tdis, and Nativo Christians, h.ivo no female deaf-mutes. The Disdwdl "Vanids,. 

Ahirs, Kdchhids, Mochis, Sathvdr.ds, and Pinjdrds have their males free from this 
infirmity. Ho conclusion can be dr.*iwn from the high or low status of a caste as 
regards immunity from this infirmity. In those which suflFer comparatively 
heavily and in thoso which arc completely exempt, there are castes both high and 
low. 

25. For deaf-mutes also, as for the insane, the ratio is found from the Deaf-motisai 

Table to be greatest for the age^ponods 10 to 30 for males and o to So for females. y ^ 

During these 4 age-periods, the totals amount to nearly half of the entire numbers'. 

Tho ratios ought to bo highest in infancy naturally ; but there the figures are 
very low. This could bo explained- by considering that it would take some time- 
boforo this infirmity is detected' in a child. Barring the very first-age^period 0-5j 
tho ratios are very much aS they would be expected, excepting a few unexpected ^ 
cases, which may be attributed to the carelessness of enumerators or ignorance; 
of tho people, in recording their ages. On looking at the figures generally 
there is a strong suspicion that the enumerators have put in those who merely 
suffered from dumbness or deafness or both after birth. 

26. The same' facts' are also prominently brought' forward in sufeidiary BeiaWve ratios- 
Table VI, which- gives the relative -ratios per' 10,000 of each sex-in-each of 'tlie^eaohsWinthe 
awe-periods. It will -be' perceived that'-in the' last^age-period there are- so many t^^af-jnntes. 
as 8 deaf-mutes' ofi both; sexes' per’10,000 of that age, wherea's in the first'fivo ' vi-4 ss. 
years taken singly, th'ere'^is only 1- deaf-mute boy between -1- to 2,' and- another' 

between 3-4^ and three in the'-period 4-5'-;;while amongst -'girls there are-2 similarly- 
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afflicted in tlie age-period 3-4 and 3 in the next age-period, per 10,000. In the 
first quinquennial group, the ratios are 1 for the hoys and 1*5 for the ^rls. The 
male ratio then rises in the next age-period 5-10, to at once 3*24, thus detcctino' 
cases which were doubtful before. The same ratio, with a little variation on one 
side or the other, continues up to age 40 ; the lowest being 3 ‘2 and the highest ,4’9 
for age 15-20. But at age 40-45, the ratio suddenly takes a leap, 7*S. It is very 
uneven for the next 3 age-periods, 2*6, 6'4 and 6, and for the last age-period 
it is over 8’1. 

For females, the ratio commences with age 2-3, when it is *5 ; then it 
rises to 2*1 and 3'3 for the next two ages. The ratio for the first period 
0-5, is 1*5. It then keeps a high level from 2’3 to 3 at age-period 20-25. 
But just as in the case of males, the female deaf-mutes also rise to 4 per 10,000 
for the period 35-40. There must have been born in the corresponding year 
an unusually large number of deaf-mute boys and girls. The highest ratios are 
for age 55-60 and 60 and over ; for the former 4‘5 and for the latter 7*7. It is 
obvious that old-age deaf persons must have been freely included. 

27. From the proportion of females to 1,000 males in this infirmity it 
appears that the females are more fortunate in all the age-poriods except at the 
two extremes, where they show excess over the males of the same age-periods. 
This excess is of about 25 per cent. For tho total of all ages the defect of females 
in this affliction is 47 per cent. After the first five years of life the ratio begins to 
decline till the period ending 20th year. In these ages tho deficiency of females 
is from 34 to 51 per cent. In tho next period, 20-25, tho female proportion 
approaches nearer to tho proportion of this infirmit}' in tho othor sex and is loss by 
28 per cent., but for tho two subsequent age-periods it again falls short by 31 and 
44 per cent., respectively. In the age-period 35 to 40, tho ratio is one of equality 
while it is at its minimum between tho age-period 40-45, and thonoo rises up to tho 
last. 

28. In comparing tho deaf-mutes in tho Baroda Divisions with those in 
the Zillas of British Gujarat, we find that Kadi and Alimcdabad are almost on a 
level ; for tho males Kadi is better off and Abmodabad for tho females. Baroda 
is bettor than Kaira throughout, and also than Broach for total and tho soxos. 
Tho Panch Llahals also compare unfavourably with Baroda and Kadi. But 
Surat surpasses Navsari by a largo percentage, over 50 per cent, for tho total as 
well as for tho soxes. Tho figuros for Amroli nro worse than those of any Zilla 
in British Gujarat. On tho whole, British Gujarat has 3 per 10,000 to 3*45 for 
Baroda ; tho proportion is nearly 6:7. Baroda Divisions arc bettor for tho male 
ratio and worse for tho fcraalo ratio. 

9. Blixdxess, its Causes and PnEVALUNCE. 

29. Uuliko insanity, blindness may, in some cases, bo attributable to 
local causes. Particularly in old ago, this infirmity is often traced to tho character 
of the countr}-. Burning sandy plains reflecting powerfully tho vertical rays of 
a iTopical sun, intolerable glare, and frequent dust storms blowing clouds of dust 
and sand, particles of which continually cuter into and irritate tho eye, aro be- 
lieved to bo tho local causes that bring on blindness. Another fruitful c.'iuso is 
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Buppos'^d to lie in the domeslic arrangements of Hindu houses. The mistress 
of the house invariably (except in opulent families) cooks for the household, 
in a majority of the castes. The cookroom is generally the smallest and darkest 
closet in a small house, usually wanting in chimneys or any other passages for 
the escape of the heated air and the smoke except, perhaps, a slit in chunam 
walls or a small hole in the roofs of humbler abodes. The cheap fuel that 
is burnt in the poorer houses is often undried and consists of green twigs and 
sticks, such as come handy to the children who collect them in the fields. 
We often come across women with inflamed eyes, unable to bear the 
glare of the day ; and one would not be far wrong in assigning this as the 
immediate cause. Hot spicy foods and relishes and the unlimited use of chillies 
in various ways, to turn out highly flavoured and savoury dishes, may also help 
to add to the list of the afflicted. 'J'his is the reason why, in this particular 
infirmity, women, as an exceptional case, preponderate over men. For children, 
the most frequent cause of loss of sight is the visitation of small-pox. Vaccina- 
tion is said to have done much in mitigation of this terrible calamity in infancy, 
wherever the vaccinator finds a welcome. But it is in old age that the numbers 
leap high ; the cause of such a wide-spread affliction, at that age, being physical 
debility and nervous weakness incident to old age. 

30. The statistics as regards infirmities by religions show that blindness 
is more prevalent among the Animistics who inhabit the hilly tracts, 10‘96 males 
and 11*95 females per 10,000 of either sex of that religion. The actual numbers 
are 98 males and 106 females. The Christians, who were totally exempt from 
this infirmity in the previous Census, exhibit a ratio as large as 14*44 blind 
females in 10,000 of that sex. The Musalmans have no less than 8 males and 
8*3 females. Next to them are the Hindus in the order of the ratios, having 
7*18 males and 9*48 females, per 10,000 of each; their female ratio is thus, 
higher than that for the Musalmans. The Jain ratio is 4*44 for males and 2*97 
for females. The Parsis and the Christians have the lowest ratios for their males, 
2*69 and 2*36, respectively. The former have 6*4 females blind per 10,000. 
The actual numbers are 576 blind males and 706 females among the Hindus, 
11 and 7 among the Jains, land 3 among the Parsis, 68 and 67 among the 
Musalmans, 1 and 5 among the Christians, and 98 and 106 among the Animistics. 
The Animistics here again show an increased ratio for males over 1891, but the 
variation is not so striking. All other religions present improved ratios ; the 
Jains have 16 less blind males now, the Hindus 9, and the Musalmans 6, per 
10,000, than in 1891. In the case of females, the Hindu ratio has improved by 
15, that of Jains by 13, that of Musalmans by 11, that of Animistics by 6, and 
that of Parsis by 2 over the corresponding ratios for 1891. What this improve- 
ment, to such a large extent, is due to is the question. Part of it may be due 
to better modes of life and sanitary arrangements, but part also to many of these 
helpless people, in all age-periods, succumbing to the severity of the bad years. 
Just as the old people and the children have fallen preys to the terrible effects 
of the famine, so also must have the helpless blind, who could not exist without 
help and support from others. 
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31. Eeverting to the etatistics of infirmities by castes, we find from the 

ralios, extracted in the margin for the 
numerically important castes, that the un- 
clean caste of Khalphs presents the lowest 
ratios of blind, both among males and 
females. Tho highest ratio for males is of 
the AnavalJi Brahman caste and that for 
females of the unclean caste of Bhangis. 
In the ratios for males, the Ghanchis, oil 
extractors, come next in order. Among 
the Musalmans, tho Pathans stand first, 
but talcing all communities together they 
come third. The Darzis occupy the fourth 
place, and are followed by Haj&ms, Sutlirs 
and tho Musalman Vobor^s. The Lohdnds 
come after them. The Loh^s, the B^rots, 
the Dheds and the Shrimdli Jain Vdnids 
follow in order. The Mardthds, Bajputs, and the Musalman Sheikhs come 
next. The Kumbhdrs, Rdvalids and the KoHs have more blind among them than 
the socially important Kunbis. . The blind females are still more numerous among 
the RabAris, Darzis, Kumbhdrs and Hajdras than in the higher classes of Audich 
Brdhmans, Lohdnds, Mardthds, and Rajputs. It will be seen that the Prabhns, 
Vdghers, Bhois, Chdrans, Khdts, and Jain Oswdls aro quite exempt from blind- 
ness. The Prabhns and Oswdls are superior castes, while the other four are 
inferior ones. The males among the Kolcanasthas, Kdthis, Kapok, Vdyharis and 
Fakirs enjoy immunity from blindness, and the females of Kdradids and Kachhids. 

, 32. We next consider the prevalence of blindness by age-periods. From 

subsidiary Table V, it will appear that the blind go on increasing for both sexes, 
though not regularly, in (he successive stages of life, and are most numerous 
in old age, after 60. 21 per cent, of the males and 22 per cent, of the females 
suffering from this infirmity, are past 60. The divergence in the two sexes is 
well marked ; the males begin to suffer from this affliction at a considerably 
earlier age than the other sex. This will be seen from the remarkably higher 
proportions of males than those of the females in the early ages up to the period 
between 20 — 25. After this the proportions go on increasing in both the sexes, 
but those for females rise more rapidly. For the first five age-periods, the male 
ratios are greater than the female ones, *.e., up to age 25 ; but after that the 
female ratios are generally much higher. Unlike the two maladies already 
considered, the ratios for blindness are generally equable in all age-periods. 
Figures over 1,000 appearing only twice, and these for females, 1,140 at age- 
period 40 — 45, and 1,174 at 50 — 56. 

33. On a consideration of the proportion of sexes by age-periods, we 
find that in the first quinquennial group the blind girls are slightly less as com- 
pared with blind boys ; there being 954’6 girls to 1,000 boys. In the next two 
groups the female ratios are about the same, a little less j and after that period 
they exceed those for the males, in all the remaining age-periods, except the 
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two, viz., 20 - 25 and 55 — 60. Tlio excess is 17 por cent, in the period 15 — 20 
41 per cent, in 25— 30, 10 per cent, in 30 — 35, 36 percent, in 35 — 40. 70 per 
Cent. it> 10 — 1.5, 7 per coni, in 45—50, 46 per cent in 50 — 55, and 25 per cent, in 
tlio In^t a<;o-poriod. For all ages tlio excess of blind females over males is 18 
per cent 

34. The ratios for the whole of British Gujarat for the blind, for the saroda Divi- 
total as well as for tho sexes, are higher th.an those for the B.aroda State. For the Id^thBritiSi 
former tho ratios are 9-4 (for tho total) and 12*5 and 11 (for the sexes) ; for the So biSxi. ^ ^ 
latter they are S'5, 7*5 and 9'4, rc.'spcclively. Tho ratios for Kadi (7‘3, 6'2 and Snb. a. 

8 *.5) .are more favourable than those for Ahmodabad (10, 8 and 12). Those for 
the B.aroda Division (4*5, 4‘S and 4*3) also compare favourably both with those of 
Kaira (7, 6-7, and 7'9) and of Bro.ach (12‘6, 10*5 and 14*8). The Navsari ratios 
an? wor.-'o than those of Surat ; the former being 12*4, 11*3 and 13*6, the latter 
1 1 , O'l and 1 2‘7. Tho I’anch Malml raii<>s are the best of all, excepting the Baroda 
Divisimi. Tho Amreli r:»tins fir blindness are tho worst of all others ; 17 for total 
13*9 for m.alop and 20‘5 fir fcnmlcs. 

10. Lnpiiosr, its C.\nfir_s axd Pbevalekce. 

3.5. So far as noti-profcssional men may venture to judge, tho chief 
cauHcs t'f this terrible infirmity .arc heredity, unclcanlincss, consumption of certain 
Forif* of f 'ol, and loc.il influ'TjcoP. There arc some who doubt tho effects of 
lo.'aiity ; whib* the food Fubsmnco.s goncr.aUy considered harmful in this respect 
are Huch .as .arc not used by Hindus. It i.s known to prevail mostly among the 
potjr a’;d filtliy claspos, and peojilo living in damp and imalarions localities are 
mo-'t Hupci.'ptiblo to it ; so aDo arc pcojile living on tho sca-Bhorcs. The foods 
that arc condemned arc fish, particularly salted fish, and oils. A largo number 
of oilmen are Fubjcct to leucodcrma evidently. Personal uncleaulines.^ and 
dirty abode? j)erli.aps hasten the development ol the disease in those who may 
be prone to it. 

36. In tho statistics by religion, tho Animistics show the highest Leprosy by 
proportions, bjth for male and female lepers, 8 for males and 4 for Religious 
feinalc' ; but it is E.atisfac:tory that in spite of tho increase in their population, 
they have decreased from 11 and 6 for the sexes to tho present ratios. It is also 
uotcworih}’ that tho Christian males show ns high a ratio as the Animistics 
for males, wliilo none were returned in tho previous enumeration. The Hindu 
and tho Musalman male ratios are exactly alike, 1*19 j but for females the 
ratio for Hindus is throe times that for tho other religion, *74 for the Hindu 
and '25 for tho ilusalman females. Tho Jains havo a low ratio comparatively 
for both sexes. Their females, however, show no improvement in the ratio of 
tho previous census. All other religious show a marked decrease in the ratios 
over those of 1891. Tho Bludn ratio is one-third of that of 1891 for males, and 
one-half for females. The ratio for Musalman males is nearly one-half and of 
fcmalc.s less than one-fourth of those for 1891. The Parsis have no lepers for 
either sox. 
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37. We now proceed to consider leprosy in its relation to castes. The 

marginal Table gives an extract from 
subsidiary Table III, for the numerically 
strong castes. The Ghdnchi ratio for 
males is the highest. There are so many 
as 8 leper males per 10,000 of the male 
population. This lends strong support 
to the general opinion that oil-pressers 
and extractors are most liable to this 
disease. It is very strange to find that 
Atidval4s generally come to the front in 
having very high ratios for ail infirmities. 
Their leprosy ratio for males is 6'8. The 
Mnsalman Pathiu males are next in order^ 
among whom leprosy seems to be greatly 

prevalent. It is also common among tbe Kolis whose ratios for both the sexes, 
are identical, 2*5. This ratio is the highest for the leper females. The LohdnA 
males alone have a ratio equal to that of the Kolis. The male ratios for Dheds, 
Momnds, Lewd Kunbis and the Bajputs are somewhat higher than one per cent. 
So also are the female ratios for the GhAncliis, Kumbhdrs, and Loh4rs. Of the 
rest, some have their ratios of lepers below unity and the others none at all. 
From the above resume it seems that higher ratios are found, as a rule, amongst 
the lower and poorer castes. From the Table it appears that out of the 78 selected 
castes so many as 40 are totally exempt from leprosy, 6 more are exempt for 
males and 23 for females, leaving only 10 castes having cases of leprosy for both 
males and females. The females are affected in only 15 castes and the males 
in 33. The females are generally less affected than tbe males. 

38. If we consider the element of age-periods in leprosy we find that 
people are most subject to this infirmity in middle life, for buth sexes. For one 
quinquennial age-period 30-35, there are so many as 2,527 leper women out of 

10.000 afflicted ; or over 25 per cent. The figures for the single age-period just 
above it and just below it are also heavy, — 1,790 and 1,474 ; the three making 
up over one-half the total leper women. For the males, the ages from 20-40, 
are heavy ; the ratios being 1,154, 1,484, 1,209 and 1,704, respectively; or over 

5.000 for ouly 4 periods. Taking these proportions decenially after the 5th year, 
the maximum ratios for both the sexes are found in the age-period 25-35. Up 
to that period the male proportions are more in accordance with those for the 
population as a whole, but those for females fall considerably in the period 15-25. 
After 40, the proportions decline in both sexes. 

39. From the Table of the ratios of lepers per 10,000 of the population 
of each sex at each age-period also, it appears that leprosy affects males more 
than females. Up to 25 years of age, the ratios for leprosy among females are 
small, below 1 in 10,000, except for age 4 to 5, when it is 1 *47 ; but in the caso of 
males it begins to develop from the second age-period 5-10, when it is *55 ; then 
it rises to *73 and ‘76 in the next two periods. The highest ratio for females is 3 
per 10,000 for the age-period 30-35, and 2‘27 for the next period. For other 
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jioriotls, the ratio is botwoou 1*SS and 2’1. But for males the ratios are much 
liicluT. F«'r the agc-poriod 35-10, the ratio is highest, 4-52 ; and for the t^vo 
]«’rithis bctwoi'ii •!") and 55, it is over 4 j»cr 10,000 of the males in those 
porinds. Kxcepiing the period 30-;35, the male ratios are more than double of 
the female ratios for all age-periods. For ‘ 60 and over,’ the male ratio is 1*85, 
and the female. 1*42. 

ICxeepl in one ago-poriod, nolieod above, .30-35, the fetnalcsare less than 
the males. In shi« period only there .are 1,000‘n female lepers to 1,000 male 
lepers. 'Jlirre }ir<> only 182 female lepers .at aj;e 40-4.5, to 1,000 males, and a 
still lower ratio, 0.5 at age 20-2.5, 

•to. Kadi i.s over -I times hetfer ofiT th.in Ahmcclabad; in the latter there 
is one Ivp.T f. r evtry 1-},(I00 nearly, and in the former, one for 50,600. Baroda, 
on the otlur hand, is mueh wttrse tiiati hnth K.iira .nnd Broach. In Baroda there 
5s title lej>er in every .5,000 iie.arly, while for Kaira and Broach there is one in 

and ‘.•,0(10, rt'Speetjvcly. Xavsari .also, with its one for 2,329, is twice 
badly <>ff as Surat, with its one in 5,145. Amrcli (one in 10,840) is slightly 
worse than the I’aneh M.alinls (oni‘ in 13,051). On the whole, the Baroda State 
with one 1-per in (‘very 7,011* is wnr.se th.an British Gujarat with one 
in 1(',1.58. 

•11. .V' I h:ive sjiid already, a temple of Anusuy.'i JiKhi, on the 

bank' of th" Xarm.ad:!, in tb.e .’^iiinr Mahal of the Baroda Division. This locality 
liavim: tiie reputatien of eitring the lej-c-rs by simply nibbing the dust of the soil 
th- re til., atleot.-d parts, a large imml er tif U-pers from all j. laces congregate 
tli'T!'. To alleviate the Miiiering-' of these miser.iidtJ beings, the Government of 
Hi-; Higliness tin* G;t.d;v.ar op.-nf d, on the 1st August 18'.’0, a leper hospiml on 
tlie s[ in (liarge of .a <jnaiified medical ofiici'r, and has long since mahiiained 
an .\um~CUi iini, or baartliiig-iam.'-c, ihoro. In tho Con.«ns month there wore 60 
inmate': ,if t)ii« phi ; * of refuge for the lepi-r.s. People sufforing from other ail- 
ments also tahe advantajo of lids lio..:p,ital. In tlie year l*.>0l)-1901, there had 
been .-iltogether, 1,268 jiatients, — 7-1.3 males, 2.''9 females and 236 children sufl'er- 
iii'T from all di‘ 0 ‘a‘:cs. (•! the iiuliMir patients suficring from lepro.^sy 9 had died 

during lh<‘ year. In the Aunn-<'Jihtilra, there ;jrc arrangements made for the 
aceomtnodaiion of 100 patients. 'J'hc annual co.::l for the ye.ir 1900-1901 was 
Bs. .3,10.S. 
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.J2 Tho four iu(irmiti('s may bo passed under review, as exemplified in General rc- 
snlsidiary Tablo Iff, for the stdoctod castes. The Prabhus and tho Oswal J-ains 
arc free from all infirmiti<'s, o.scepting only insaniU* for m.alcs; tho Yitghers aud selected caste., 
the Khits are e<pially free, except for leprosy in only one sex; and tho ICaradids snb. ni. 
and Kapols also would he considered quite free but for blindness in one 
sex. 'fhe Gir isias have only blind ill both sox('s, and tho Clidrans deaf-mutes 
onlv. The Ka'tdiliias have female deaf-mutes and male blind only out of all 
infira.ilies. 'fhe only superior castes out of thoso aro the Prabhus and the 
OswiiLs. Tlie largo castes of tho Kadwd .md Lewd Ivunbis, the Animistics, the 
Dhcd.s, the Koli.s, Chanidrs, and Shaikhs have figures for all infirmities for 
both sexes. Tho Brahmans aro affected for all infirmities very nearly, for 
both soxoR. 
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11. IXFIEMITIES BY OCCUPATIOXS. 

4 3. We may noiv treat the infiim by occupations. It has been suggested 
to give statistics of infirmities by certain selected occup.ations, with a view to brin" 
out tlie relation, if any, between infirmities and occupations as such. The Census 
Commissioner observed in his note on infirmities, “ One is tempted to suspect that 
occupation is the real determining factor and that caste has nothing to do with the 
question. ” As there was no time to abstract from the schedules the infirm by 
occupations, I take merely the castes or groups of castes to represent the occupa- 
tions ordinarily followed by them. It is hard to arrive at any definite results, 
even from the occupations, except to mark in a general -way, which infirmities are 
most prevalent in any occupation and which occujjations are sutfering from all or 
fewer of these infirmities. 

44. Taking the figures of the table for particular maladies, we find that 
for insanity the highest ratios are for the Goltfs (buskers) 14 for 1,000 males, 
and 3 for females, followed by 8*3 and 1*3 for Ghanehis (oil-pressers). It is not 
apparent why the ratios are so high with them. Next after them come the Vilnirfs 
(trading classes), 5*6 for males and 3’6 for females. The greater prevalence of 
insanity among them may be attributed to mental work and worry and anxiety in 
worldly afi^airs. It may be conjectured that the priestly castes also for similar rea- 
sons shew high j)ercentages, 3*7 for males and 1*8 for females. The grain parchers 
and washermen are completely free from this infirmity. The trading classes brass- 
smiths, carpenters, scavengers Ijave no male insanes ; the female ratio also lor the 
carpenters is below one. The females of the writer and warrior classes, and of the 
Tailors, Hunters, and Weavers are free from insanity. Excepting the conjecture 
hazarded for the priestly and writer castes, and for the Vslniiis, no reasons can be 
easily assigned for the more or less prevalence of insanity in the different occiqja- 
tions. We only see that the unclean castes, the Scavengers, and the Dheds have 
very small ratios for insanity for both sexes; and the ratios for the important 
classes of Agriculturists, cattle breeders and graziers, cultivators and labourers 
are also all below one per 10,000 in both sexes. For the deaf-mutes, the ratios all 
round are much higher than for the insanes. As the causes of congenital dcaf- 
mulism are not ascertainable easily, wo can do nothing more than give the greater 
or less prevalency for the occupations. Here also the Gohis (buskers) are 
prominent with 18 males and 21 females per 10,000. The goldsmiths have 24 
males and 21 females, the washermen have so many as 25 for male ratio though 
there are no females. The tTiiding classes also have high ratio.s of 13 and 4 deaf- 
mutes for the sexes. The writer class is the only one that is totally exempt for 
both sexes. 'J’hc Trading classes have the ratios of 5 and 6 for the sexes, the prh stly 
and literary cla^s of 7 and 5, and the warrior classes of 4 and 3. The Agriciil. 
tur.il classes, cultivator.>? and labourers, range from 2*5 to 4’4 for the male ratios, and 
about 2 per 10,000 for the female ratios. The unclean occupations, Dheds and 
Scavengers have the same female ratios, about 2, but range from 9 to 3 per J 0,000 
for males. The artisans, excepting those specially mentioned above for thoir 
high ratio?, range for male ratios from 8*7 to 1*5 and for female ratios from 
5 to 0. Among the blind, excepting the buskers, the religious mendicants nro to 
the front, with a ratio of 19 males per 10,000. They are the scums of dliforent 
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castes and classes, joined in fraternities but the number of the blind males is Scb. iv-s, 7. 

great, as those who are blind naturally take to begging j their female ratio is 

2-8. It is hard to understand how the Gohls (buskers) attain their bad 

prominence for blindness also. The trading Vanias show high ratios for both 

sexes, I6*d4 males and almost the same ratio for females. . The priestly and 

literary occupatious have 15 and 13 per 10,000 for the sexes and rhe warrior 

classes 7. and 9. The agriculturists, cultivators and labourers have ratios of 

about 5 for males and 7 for females. The cattle-breeders and graziers, who are 

generally on a level with the previous two classes for the other infirmities, show 

much larger percentages for blindness / 9 for males and 22 for. females. These 

h%h ratios may be due to their wandering life, in the heat and glare of the Sun, 

out . of doors. The ratios of the artizan classes range from 16 to 6 for males and 

from IS to 6 for females, excepting the brass-smiths who have no blind females. 

The low and unclean occupations show an average about 8 for males and 10 for 
females. The oil-pressers are strong for the blind also, 18 males and 13 females. 

The writer class again is the only occupation totally exempt from blindness; though 
one would have expected a different record for the male writers, who have 
professionally to put their eyes to the greatest strain. In 15 of the occupations 
given in the list the female ratios preponderate, in 10 the male ratios preponderate 
and in 5 occupations they are nearly alike. There are 3 occupations in which 
there are no blind males, and 2 in which there are no blind females. In leprosy, Leprosy, 
the figures are tho lightest ; there are 9 occupations completely free from this 
loathsome disease. The Golas who figured so prominently for all other iu' 
firmities are free from leprosy. So are the writers, tailors, brass-smiths, gold- snb. iv. 
smiths, carpenters, fowlers and washermen. The fishermen and Bhois are also 
quite free ; this is against tho notions of some who consider the fishermen ’ 
susceptible to his disease. The females of the Trading class, cattle-breeders, 
barbers and genealogists are also free ; tbe male barbers have a ratio below one 
for 10,000. The oil-pressers are reputed in Gujarat to be particularly liable to 
this disease. The other comparatively large figures are for cultivators and 
labourers (2-39 for males and 2'23 for females), mendicants (2-98 and 1‘12), 
weavers and dyers (2'65 and 1’3). The warrior classes, bankers, agriculturists 
and scavengers have each of them a ratio less than one per i0,000 in either sex. 

45. The following occupations present figures for all the four infirmities 
for both sexes ; they are mentioned in the order of their total ratios — (1) Vduid mitiesbyoo- 

* cnpfttionB- 

bankers and traders, (2) oil-pressers, (3) Brahman priests and literates, (4) potters, 

(5) leather-w’-orkers, (6) unclean occupations, (7) Dheds and (8) cultivators and 
labourers. The Vanias come first and the oil-pressers follow them as they coj^ 
tain a very large number of blind people. The same is the case with the ocr 
pations of the Brahmans. It will be seen that in the matter of occupations, jte 
are in this list both those who follow high occupations, of priests and 61 the 
literary occupation of the Brahmans, of the A^'inia^bankers and traders, as well as 
of those who follow the low occupations, e.ff., unclean castes, Dheds and leather- 
workers. The middle classes like those who follow the occupation of labourers 
and general cultivators (excepting the Kunbis) also figure in this list. The Golks 
(buskers) and fishermen are free from leprosy ; the ratios of the Gol^s for only 
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three infirmities are highest of all, including those who suffer from all infinnities. 
The goldsmiths have a remarkably high percentage for deaf-mutes ; so much so 
that though they are free from leprosy totally and from insanity for females, yet 
their total ratio comes only nest to that of the Golas. The brass-smiths are free 
entirely from leprosy ; their females are free from blindness and deaf-mutisra 
and their males from insanity. The hunters are totally free from leprosy, their 
males are free from deaf-mutism and their females from insanity. The washer- 
men are free from all infirmities except deaf-mutism for males and blindness for 
females. The writers carry the palm inasmuch as they are free from all infir- 
mities excepting only insanity for males ; and in that, too, there is only one insane. 
If we resort to actual numbers (Imperial Table XII-A), we find that among the 
priestly and literary occupations there are 29 ins.anes (21 males and 8 females), 
57 deaf-mutes (35 males and 22 females), 109 blind (65 males and 44 females) 
and 7 lepers (6 males and 1 female). Among the trading classes, there are 15 
iasanes (9 males and 6 females), 29 deaf-mutes (16 males and 13 females), 71 
blind (37 males and 34 females) and 4 lepers (3 males and 1 female). Among 
the Kunbis, the important agricultural class, there are 23 insanes (17 males and 
6 females), 59 deaf-mutes (38 males and 21 females), 236 blind (85 males and 
151 females) and 17 lepers (13 males and 4 females). Among the artisan classes 
there are 35 insanes (25 males and 10 females), 81 deaf-mutes (44 males and 37 
females), 184 blind (85 males and 99 females) and 15 lepers (11 males and 4 
females). The numbers for the blind and the deaf-mute are vei’y high among 
the artisans. Among the religious mendicants there are one male insane, 1 5 deaf- 
mutes (10 males and 5 females), 44 blind (23 males and 21 females), and 4 lepers 
(3 males and one fema.le). Among those who are considered to belong to the 
criminal classes, there are 25 insanes (16 males and 9 females), 113 deaf-mutes 
(77 males and 36 females). Of the unclean castes there are 12 insanes (5 males 
and 7 females), 52 deaf-mutes (36 males and 17 females), 121 blind (54 males 
and 67 females) and 16 lepers (10 males and 6 females). As I have already 
remarked, no certain deductions can be drawn for infirmities in connection with 
occupations ; and one must be content with giving, for the present, the numbers 
and ratios for the diflerent occupations, for comparison with the results of future 
censuses. We can arrive at general deductions only after repeated figures for 
the greater or less immunity or proclivity of particular occupations for particular 
infirmities. 
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Shoiomj average number of ajjlictcd per 10,000 of each sex, by religions, in 1901 and 1891 (1881 /flfwrcs not obtainable). 
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Ai'cragc imnhcr of afflicted per 10,000 of each selected caste in 1901. 
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Subsidiary Table III— 

Average numher of afflicted per 10,000 of each selected caste in 1901. 
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Average number of afflicted per 10,000 of each. sex by occupations in 190!. 
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Subsidiary Table VII. 


Proporiion of females afflicted, to 10,000 males at each age-period. 


Age-period. 

Total afflicted. 

Insane. 

Deaf-mnte. 

Blind. 

Leper. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

JL ••• 

750 

• •• 


750 

••• 

1— 2 ^ 

A ••• ••• 

666*66 

••• 

••• 

i,ooo 

• •• 

2 — 3 ••• ••• 

3,000 

3,000 

• •• 

1,000 

••• 

4 ••• ••• 

727*27 

••• 

2,500 

428*57 


4."^ 5 ••• 

1,637*5 

••• 

1,000 

1,800 • 

2,000 

0^^ 5 ••• 

o 

o 

666*66 

1,250 

954*5 

1,333*33 

5 — 10 

736*36 

166-66 

658*53 

839*28 

857*14 

10—15 

788*61 

1,125 

600 

981*81 

400 

15—20 

781*81 

1,000 

490*19 

' 1,179*48 

375 

20—25 

1,335*66 

480 

725 

842*1 

95*23 

25 — 30 ... 

849*62 

562*5 

690*47 

1,416*66 

629*62 

30-35 ... 

834*58 

272*72 

562*5 

3,105*26 

1,090*9 

35—40 ... 

927*41 

266*66 

1,000 

1,358*49 

451*61 

40- - 45 

942 

470*58 

SCO 

1,700 

181*81 

45 — 50 ... 

750 

500 

400 

1,078*94 

312*5 

f»0 — 55 ... 

1,062*99 

454*54 

629*62 

1,458*33 

470*58 

Tiy — CO ... 

078*57 

666*66 

800 

692*3 

250 

CO and abovo 

1,251*3 

1,400 

1,227*27 

1,257*86 

3,000 

Total ^lean ... 

888 

536*42 

635*92 

1,384*1 

521*97 
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Subsidiary Table 0. 

• The number for owe afflicted^ for each infirmity in both sexes. 



Males. 

Fekales. 

EN'FnailTT, 

K’limber 

One Afflicted to 

Number, 

One Afflicted to 


1901 

1891 

1 

1881 

1901 

1891 

i 

2831 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1901 

1 

1891 

1881 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Insane 

151 

535 

578 

6,680 

2,342 

1,971 

81 

310 

334 

11,655 

3,750 

2,953 

Deaf-mute ... 

412 

568 

1,064 

2,448 

2,206 

1,071 

262 

350 

650 

3,603 

i 

^ 3,321 

1,60S 

Blind 

755 

2,017 

2,830 

1,336 

1 

621 

j 403 

! 

1 

su 

2,734 

i 

3,671 

1,035 

i 

f 

. 1 

425 

1 

\ 

i 

285 

i 

i 

Leper 

182 

397 

1 

ioO 

i 

j 

5,542 

1 

3,156 

1 

2,532 

! 

j 

1 

95j 

j 

' 172 

1 

174 

9,937 

■ i 

6,758’ 6,009 

i I 


Subsidiary Table D- 

Comparative Table of Infirmities for Baroda State and British Gujarat. 


INFIBMITT, 

Baeoda State. 

Beitish Gcjajut. 

Proportion per 10,000. 

Proportion per 10,000. 

Total. 

1 

1 Males. 

1 

1 

1 Females. 

Total 

1 Males. 

! 

j Fcm.albs. 

1 

2 

3 ^ 
^ 1 

4 

“ i 

i 6 

i 

i t 

1 

XnsfiTifl ••• ••• ••• 

ri9 

1-5 

0-86 

1-81 

2-4 

1 

i 

1 

1-2 

Deaf-mute 

3-45 

4- 

2*77 

1 

i 

1 

3- i 

1 

i 3-63 ' 

2-3S 

••• 

8-44 

! 

7-49 

1 

9*47 

i 

9-42 I 

i 

1 

797 . 

10-9 

Leper 

1-42 

i 

1 

1 oC i 

± 1 

1 1-0 

r 

0-95 ' 
> 
\ 
I 

1-39 

0-56 
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Ihc average number of tmfirm in 10,000 of each sex for some other eoimtrks and Indian Provinces compared with the Baroda State. 
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Comparison between the Baroda Divisions and the British Gujarat Zillas as regards infirmities in 1901 
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CHAPTER YIII 


CASTE, TRIBE AND RACE. 
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8. Sddbas. 

(1) Not unclean. 

(a) 'Those rendering personal seiTice, 

(5) Those who do petty business. 

(c) Those engaged in labour and agriculture. 

(d) Those who are performers and actors. 

> ■ V . 

(2) The unclean castes. • ■ - 

9. SUMMAEY. 

10. Geouping accoeding to the classificatiox by the Census Commissioner, 

11. Social Precedence according to the report of- the CoMiim'EES. 

12. Marriages among the Hindus. ' • 

13. Castes among the Jains. 

14. The Parsis. 

15. Musalman Tribes. 

16. Animistics. 

17. Numbers and Percentages. 

18. Diagram. 

19. Caste, Tribe and Race by social precedence. 

20. Distribution by Divisions of the five orders op social precedence. 

21. Comparison with previous Censuses. 

22. Civil Condition by age for selected Castes. 

23. Proportion of senes by selected Castes. 

24. Occupation by selected Castes. 

25. Infirmities by selected Castes, Tribes or Races. 

26. Complete List of Castes. 

27. Tattooing in some Castes. 
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CHAPTER YITT. 


CASTE, TRIBE AND RAGE. 


1. CoMriLATiox OF Caste Statistics. 

1. The preseat charter deals, as its heading indicates, with caste, tribe 
and race. The Goverumeut of India Resolution No. 30-32 of 2nd April 1902 
savs : — 

“In order to simplify the final tables and expedite the publication 
of the results, Mr. Baines has proposed that the heading for caste 
should be omitted and the returns of 1891 made use of as a standard 
until 1911. The balance of opinion, however, is strongly in fayour 
of retaining the heading, and the Goyemor General iu Council 
accepts this view both on the general ground, taken by Sir E. 
Sheshadri Iyer that ‘ the whole social fabric of India rests upon 
castes,’ and for the special reason that the caste statistics afiord 
the best clue to the progress of the movement which Sir Alfred 
Lyall describes as the gradual Brahmanising of the aboriginal, 
nou-Ary.tn, or casieless tribes, and to the changes in respect of 
widow and infant marriage which are knou*n to be going on. There 
will be no heading for sub-casto, but this will not preclude Local 
Governments, who may consider it desirable to procure statistics for 
any particular sub-caste, front undertaking such inquiries on the lines 
indicated in paragraph 7. ’’ 

A Census report in any part of India, would be incomplete which did not- 
include a consideration of the figures for the Hindu castes and of the inferences 
to be drawn therehrom with regard to the otfecis of the peculiar manners and 
customs of each caste on its social status, its advancement in knowledge, and the 
occupation in which the members composing it are engaged. When it is observed 
that certain castes or sub-caste.' are wholly employed in certain occupations only, 
that even yet members of other castes are rarely found to follow these occupations, 
that the occupations tuciuding those of diplomatists and warriors, priests and 
writers, are mostly hereditary, and that each caste has thus a status attaching to it 
naturally and arranges its internal economy in such a way as to fit its members for 
the proper discharge in life of the duties thus devolving on them from birtb, it wUl 
be readily perceived that many of the Census results would be incomplete without 
considering them in relation to castes. The structure of Hindu society is built on 
the foundation, of caste. One is a Hindu not so much in consequence of follow- 
ing certain religions beliefs, as in being a member of a Hindu caste. A Hindu, 
particularly one of a higher caste, remains a Hindu so long as he performs cer- 
tain duties by his caste and is recognized as a member of his caste ; and so soon . 
as any default places him outside the pale of the caste he is, to all intents and 
purposes, on a level, for the time being, with non-Hindus, in the eyes of -his 
family and friends and his caste-people. Under such circumstances, his wife and 
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children, too, have to suffer with him the pains and penalities of social ostracism 
which are as terrible as a social penal code could possibly devise. 

2. The following instructions were issued to the Enumerators as regards, 
this particular question : — 

‘Rule 8 — column 8 (castes, &c.) Enter the caste of Hindus 
and Jains, the tribe of those who have no castes, and the race of 
Christians, Buddhists, d:c.’ 

The results obtained have been shown in Imperial Table XIII, which, 
classifies the population of this State in the following religious groups : — ^Hindus, 
Jains, Farsis, Musalmans, Christians, Jews and Animistics. Some of these 
groups contain minor sub-divisions savouring of castes. But the idea of caste in 
its narrowest sense is confined to the Hindus alone. There is a modified form 
of castes among those Musalmans who are converts to the faith. These converts 
are either agriculturists, or engaged in certain occupations, — e.g., Gh^nchis 
(oil-pressers) and Pinjaras (cotton-combers.) They generally are found in certain 
sects, as Yohoras, Molesaldms and Memans. The aboriginals, too, indulge in a 
sort of caste separation, though it is founded more on descent firom different tribes 
and settlement in different tracts of country than on occupations or higher or 
Ipwer birth. Among the Musalman converts, the caste idea still survives, as 
confining marriages, for instance, among members of the same class. Among 
some of the aborigines, there prevail also the additional restrictions against 
commenaality. The Farsis have no caste distinctions. Though the Christians 
themselves have no castes, still the converts to Christianity take a long time to 
forget caste-exclusiveness among themselves, 

2. How Castes were formed ; their Status. 

3. There are two main distinctions which confine certain individuals to 
one caste, or one sub-caste, as at present understood : — (1) Companionship in 
food, and (2) restriction of marriage among its own members only. These tests 
are a sufficient guide generally j yet they are not strictly accurate tests. For, 
there are some lower castes which, though separate as castes, may dine together. 
The second test, endogamous exclusiveness, may be considered more conclusive ; 
though even there we find one or two Hindu Vania castes intermarrying with 
homonomouB Jain castes. . These two tests mark off the sub-castes. But a main 
caste includes a cluster of such sub-castes ; the grouping for the larger caste 
rests on a community of . occupation or common descent. No doubt, therefor-, 
merly existed the main castes only with the endogamous and commensality 
restrictions now prevalent . in the . sub-oastes. But, in course of time, with a . 
greater and greater fervour of exclusiveness, the castes split into a few sub-castes, 
and these into others until, in course of time, by unceasing sub-divisions they 
have become as numerous as the ‘ enormous brood of Titan, Heaven’s first-born,’ . 

4 The most remarkable feature of the system is the status arrogated by 
caste exclusiveness. In order to overawe the rest with their own importance, 
the Brahmans, who formed always the aristocracy of intellect, entrenched . them- 
selves safely on the highest eminence, behind the cover of caste exclusiveness. 
They only could perform all the multifarious , rituals , and ceremonies which 
spring into - existence . before the birth of a Hindu, and. come to an end long 
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labour-suppliers. It was birth, generally speaking, which launched^ any indivi- 
dual in one of these four classes ; but education and the fortunes of life may allow 
an individual to march from a lower to a higher status. It is conjectured that the 
same easy arrangement of classes existed in India in ancient times ; for, from the 
Vedas and the Epics we learn that there were no castes in India then, but that all 
were Brahmans “ created equally by Brahm4.” ‘ Men have, in consequence of 
their acts, become distributed into different orders. Those who possessed the 
attribute of Rajas (passion) became Kshatriyas ; those who had the attributes of 
Saiva (goodness) and Rajas became Vaishyas. They took to rearing cattle and 
to agriculture ; and those who had the attribute of Tamas (darkness) only and 
who took to speaking untruth and to impure acts became Sudras. It was owing 
to this divergence of temperament and occupation that the Brahmans were split 
up into the three other castes’ (Mahabharat, Moksha Dharma Chapter 188).- 

Castes, again, were not hereditary, but depended on individual merit, for — 
“ A person not trained in the Vedas is a Sudra ; and whoever conforms to 
the rules of pure and virtuous conduct is a Brahman. Neither bii-th nor study 
nor learning constitutes Brahmanhood ; it is character alone that determines it.”' 
(Vanaparva Mahabharat), Again from the same Parva we learn that a person 
not learned in the Vedas is a Sudra and that whosoever leads a virtuous and pure 
life is a Brahman,” Even Manu was catholic enough to rule that a Sudra can 
become a Brahman and a Brahman a Sudra. So up to the times of Manu, the 
caste or class distinctions were founded on the same principles as they are 
observable now in modern society. The special features of caste restrictions in 
interdining and intermarriage are of a later date. 


b^whi«* sepa^ peroid of their settlement, the Aryans were not 

rate “losses divided in food, marriage or ceremonials. As their colonies increased and 
were formed ^ ” 


were lormea » 

at first ^ their expanded they spread over larger tracts of country and carried with them their 

.castes. manners, customs, language and rituals. In course of time, with the increase of 

colonies, they became masters of new tracts of land and consequently of more 
wealth and luxuries and their wants also proportionately increased in all 
branches of life. This state of things must have led to the formation of classes 

solely devoted to the various occupations to supply the wants of those who were 


able to pay for them. The desire for the enjoyment of luxuries and the necessity 
of conquering and suppressing the ancient inhabitants of the land must have 


forced the early Aryans to form a separate Military class, specially trained for 
warfare ; and thus the Kshatriya class came into being. These Military lords 
could not then find time to perform those religious ceremonies and sacrifices 


which their ancestors had been performing from their early arrival in this coun- 
try, and the performance of which they could not even entertain the idea of aban- 
doning. Hence they had to delegate this duty to others ; and none others than 
the Brahmans who had kept up to it could be found to take up that duty ; thus 
there came into existence a class of persons willing and ready to perform sacrifices 
Brabmans. for themselves as well as others, — the Brahmans. 


The powerful military lords vying with one another in performing sacri- 
fices that would eclipse those performed by others secured the services of the 
most learned and rewarded them very handsomely. These advantages led these 
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performers of sacrifices to withhold' their knowledge from outsiders ; and thus the 

practice of transmitting knowledge from lather to son came into being. Similartyj 

the militat}^ lords of the country, after having once tasted the fruits of power, Ksbatriyas. 

were not willing to let it fall into strange hands and so they also committed to 

the charge of their sons and relations what they had acquired ; and another 

exclusive class was formed. 

Thus with the onward march of time, power and priestcraft became more 
and more isolated from each other, as well as from the general mass of population, 
and formed two exclusive castes. Then, as they could not do -without the 
products of agriculture, trade, industry and commerce, they had to encourage the 
votaries of these professions. This treatment of the agriculturists and the artisans 'Vaishyas. 
led to their estimation by the general population and, ultimately, to their 
estrangement from them as the Vaishya class or caste. 

Thus, .these four classes, vi:., power, priestcraft, trade and agriculture, and 
the servile or lowest castes came into being; and the same causes which led to 
their fonnation led also to their isolation within hard and fast grooves. 

During this time, the people were adding large tracts of country to 
their territories, forming new colonies, and settling there permanently. These 
colonists added the names of their colonics to their class names ; and thus they in 
course of time came to be known by these compound names. Thus, people of the 
same class came to be bio\vn difterontly in different Districts giving rise to sub- 
castes. In many cases, the functions which they performed in the social organi- 
zation became their badge and thus each of them came to be known by the name 
of the particular function it was doing. In some cases, the castes and sub- 
castes wore local while in oilier cases they were functional. 

8 . It was but natural that, in the beginning, when the classes unre- Caste restrio 
strained in dining and marriage wore being shackled into castes with their re- 
straints, there must occur many cases of marriage by choice, without the newly- tato^castesf™ 
forced consideration of castes. It would not be politic to ban such marriages at 
once and their offsprings. So the Brahman was allowed to take a -wife from aU 
the four classes ; the Kshatriya from all classes excepting the Brahman ; the 
Vaishya from his own and the Sudra class ; and the Sudra from none but his 
omi. 

0. With the bent of the Hindu intellect for divisions and separations Offsprings of 
and classifications, the offsprings of these different unions had their names and rtienSiere^^f. 
status. A person born of a Brahman father and a Vaishya mother was an 
Amhastha ; of a Brahman father and a Sudra mother a Nishdda ; of a Kshatriva 
father and a Vaishya mother, an Anuloma ; of a Kshatriya father, and a 

Sudra mother an TJgra ; of a Vaishya fiither and a Sudra mother also an 

Anuloma. Besides these legally recognised marriages, persons of these four 
classes sometimes did marry by choice females of higher classes, though these 
marriages were interdicted. Offsprings of such marriages also were recognised 
and had their designations assigned to them. A person bom of a Kshatriya 
father and a Brahman mother was known as a Suta ; of a Vaishya father and a 

Brahman mother or a Kshatriya mother was known as a Pratiloma ; and those 

of a Sudra father and a V aishya, Kshatriya or Brahman mother were known as 
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Ayogava, Kshatri, and Chanddla respectively. In regard to status those children 
were really deemed the most legitimate and proper who were horn of marriage 
between persons of the same castes. After them came the offsprings of fathers 
of the higher castes by mothers of lower castes. Though the marriages may not 
be considered ideally proper, the children were deemed legitimate ; so also were 
the children born in wedlock of the most offensive connection of lower caste males 
with females of the higher castes. Such unions were tolerated at a time when 
the caste separation was but loosely being built up. But besides these there 
were issues of unholy connections not sanctified by marriage, between persons of all 
classes. Their issues were known by the degrading term of reproach — Sankaras. 
In addition to these Sankaras there were persons of the original four classes who 
failed, either intentionally or accidentally, to perform any of the essential rites 
prescribed for them by the Shslstr^s. These were also looked down upon as 
impure and unable to associate with the original four classes. All these defaulters 
constituted a mixed class, called Misra Varana ; and the same process which 
brought it into existence was always working to add to its number. The foreign- 
ers who invaded or came to India in very old times might have also contributed 
their quota to this mixed class. Thus we see that the ancient Aryan society 
was composed of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, Sudras and the mixed castes. 
There were side by side the aborigines of India also. 


lutermaniaire; 
when and why 
prohibited. 


10. Though the Aryans in India were thus splitting into well defined 
classes sliU, as appears from the old literature of the day which is available to us, 
it seems that there were no restrictions either about intermarriage among them 
except to the extent mentioned before, or about interdining. How they came to 
take their place in the social code of the Hindus of the present day cannot be 
historically traced for want of any authentic records, but can be guessed only from 
what we see to-day. Intermarriage must have stopped prior to interdining, because 
even at the present day we see that individuals belonging to the same caste but 
living in different localities are prohibited from intermarrying by their respective 
local caste associations, but have no objection to interdining. To cite one 
example from out of many in Gujarat, the Vied L4d VdniAs of Dabhoi are prohi- 
bited by their local leaders from giving or taking wives from among the Vis^ Ldd 
Vanids of Baroda, and vice versa ; but there is no restraint for interdining. The 
reason assigned for this prohibition by the people themselves is the avoidance of 
difficulties experienced in procuring girls in marriage. This rule may have 
originated in the desire of parents to seek husbands for their daughters from 
among their equals, if not from among the higher classes. No parents would be 
willing to give their daughters in marriage to persons below them in rank or 
status of occupation. Their anxiety in this matter is less evident in the case of sons 
For the daughters, a marriage contracted with a person whose parents were 
lower in training or education or who did not follow the same occupation and 
did not belong to the same class or who possessed less means would not be con- 
sidered a suitable marriage. The girl when married is bound to live with her 
husband in his family. But this is not the case as regards boys, as their wives 
have to live amongst them. This view led to matches being formed in particular 
districts only, among persons following a similar, if not the same, occupation ; 
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and in conr.-se of time, when iliis pnactico L.ad p.apscd its cxperimont.al stage, the 
persons vrho had hrovight it into existence made it a hnrd-and-fa^t rule in order 
to ensure its continuance and pcnnanoucc and imposed ostracism as a penalty on 
iho.so who dojurtod from it. Thus it %Yas fh.nl intennarriago beyond their own 
jiarticnlar caste came to be prohibited among the Hindus. 

11 . Tlio original inhabit.nnis of India wore looked down upon with con- 
tempt by the Aryan settlers %Yho kdng tlw ruWs never condescctidwl to dine with 
thorn. 'J'his trcaltnenl of the .nborigint's ultimately grew into a practice between 
the .s utlor.s thr-msflYos. Wlicn intonnarriagos between dificrenl clas.sosnr localities 
catne to be prohibilvd. the setllor.s had loss occasion to visit their hrethren of the 
other districts and j'rohibition against ditiing with them was the rosnlt, chiefly to 
iTitaril against fmd play. Tiiis cnstoni of tinn-interdining wa« carried to such an 
excess that the j'n sorvation of df-p'-nded on .Ktrii-t .•idhcrcJico to the rules haid 
down o!i the subject of fi-nd and ii^: priparalimi, ami tin* persons in whoso eompatiy 
it wa-j oaten. To s-T-ttre thi< oi ’njdot- ly it w.as i.rdaincd in the Dhanua Shastra's 
that the food a man oats r.iust b'’ ceriiiv.nially jntro, nr he instantly lx.*comcs 
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4. Traditional Origins of the Brahman Sdb-OabteSj as Collected 

FROM PERSONAL ENQUIRIES. 


Origin of the 
Snli-castes. 


Divisions of 
the Indian 
Brahmans. 


Plate A 1. 


14. We may now turn from the traditional origin of the four historical 
castes to that of the various suh-castes. Information regarding them has been 
gathered in the case of Brahmans and Vanias from the members themselves of 
those castes, by means of answers to certain ethnographical questions ; and in the 
case of others, from information otherwise obtained, supplemented hero, and there 
by what was gathered from hooks. A sort of a genealogical tree of the various 
castes founded on traditional origin as regards the four classes is given hero. 
There is the fifth class to ho added to the four traditional ones, viz., that of the 
mendicants and ascetics, as it is found very difficult to class them under any of 
the said four heads, on account of their having no uniform system as regards their 
social or religious observances and practices. Thus arranged there are to ho found 
groups and inner groups in each of the chief castes of Brahmans, Kshatriyas and 
Vaishyas. The traditional origins of most of those are very interesting for 
several reasons and some of them are given below. 

15. The Brahmans of India are generally divided into two great classes 
of five orders : — 

I. The Gaudas, or those living to the north of the Vindhya -range and 
n. the Dravidas, or those living to the south of the Vindhya range. 
These two divisions have each of them five sub-divisions which are, therefore, 
known as Panch Gaudas and Panch Dravidas. The names of these sub-divisionB 
are as follows ; — 

I, The five Gaudas — 

1. The Gaudas, so called from the District of Gaud, the 

country of the lower Ganges ; 

2. The Utkalas, of the Province of Orissa ; 

3. The Maithilas of the Province of Maithila ; 

4. The Sarasvatas, so called from the District of the river 

Sarasvati ; 

5. The Kanya Kubjas, so called from the Kanouj Districts ; 

II. The five Dravidas ; — 

1. The Dravidas of the Dravid country ; 

2. The Karndtakis of the Karndtaka ; 

3. The Tailangas, of the country of the Telugu language ; 

4. The Maharastra Brahmans, of the country of the Marathi 

language, and 

5. The Gujjdrs or Gurjaras of Gujarat. 


I. Gauda Brahmans. 


Gaada 

Brahmans and 
their Sub- 
divisions. 

Adi-^anda and 
Pallival Gauda 
Brahmans, 
malvi Shrh 
GanCa 
Brahmans. 


16. The first batch of the Gauda Brahmans that settled in Gujarat at the 
invitation of King J anmejaya are called the Adi-gauds. 

1/. Those Adirgauds who afterwards migrated to Pdlli in Marwar and 
settled there are known as- the PalUvdl Brahmans. 

As some members of the Gauda community had migrated to Shri-Nagar in 
Kashmir and settled there, they became known as the SJiri-Gaudas. Once when 
the country suffered from a severe famine they migrated to Mai wa and settled there. 
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Brahmans. 


They then began to be kno^ra as Mdlavya or Mdlavi Shri-ganda Brahmans, 
The Mdlavi Brahmans are divided into two classes, Nava (new) and Jund (old). 

The former are again sub-divided into the Khdrolds and the KharsodidSf 
so called from the names of the villages where they settled. Those who wei’e 
compelled to take for wives girls from lower castes were called Derolas. 

Some of those Mdlavi Gandas were brought over to Gujarat by King 
Vijayasen in the year 1120 of the Samvat era and settled in that country. They 
acquired the name of the Gujarati Shri-Gandas. 

Some cf them who went to the country of Herat and settled there are 
called the Mettodl Brahmans. 

Another sub-division of the Gaudas, Prmdlya Shri-Gauds is so called 
because of the fact that they had travelled (made a Pravds) through the Vdghad 
country. 

In old times there was a Kiug by name Chitra Gupta ; he had twelve sons,, 
one of whom was sent by Brahmd to the sage Vdlmika for serving him. He and 
his descendants are called Ydlmika Gaudas. 

When Edma entered Ayodhyd after his victory over Edvana he performed 
a sacrifice for the atonement of sin in his having killed a number of Edkshasds 
The Adi-Gauda Brahmans were invited to carry out this object of the king. On 
its completion Edma offered them ^fts ; which some accepted and some did not. 
Those who accepted the gifts are known as the Sanddya Brahmans from San,. 
sin and Adya, first. 

18. It is said that once when the sage Sdrasvat was performing severe 
austerities which made Indra jealous of him the god, in order to divert his mind 
from them, sent down to him a heavenly damsel. Her blandishments and charms 
worked upon the sage and a boy was duly born. He was named Sdrasvat by 
the sage. His followers and descendants are thenceforward Icnown as the 
Sdrakat Brahmans. Some of them are known as Setpals. 

Parshuram invited 64 families of Ganda Sdrasvat Brahmans to Konkan 
and settled them in the country about Goa. After a lapse of time king Shikhi- 
varraa granted to them 96 villages in gift; from that time forward they were 

known as the Shdnnava, meaning ninety-six, Brahmans. Shenvi is a modern 
corruption of that term. 

19. ^ Two Silrasvat brothers by name Kdnya and Kuhja went to the 
gieal sacrifice performed by King Edma in Oude for the atonement of his sins, 
TJiore the younger brother Kubja declined to accept gifts and went with his 
followers to the banks of the river Saryu ; they are consequently known as the 
Sarvand Brahmans. The older brother and his followers accepted gifts and 
settled m Jvanoja and are therefore known as the Kanojids. 


•tJ- — JJKAviDA Brahmans. 

A. Dravidas, PoTnatahas and Tailanyas. 

u Brahmans, viz :-The 

Dravidas. As already mentioned before, their suh-divisions are the 
nr.-.bniaas. Braynlas (proper), the Karndtakas, the Tailangas, the Maharastras and the 
Gurjnras or the Gu^rnti Brahmans. Except the last, all others are immigrants 
into this State, while the first three are found in very small numbers. 
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jB. Maharashtra Brahmans. 

21. -The Maharashtra Brahmans form one of the main groups of the 

Dravida branch of Brahmans, and are literally speaking those who reside in the 

Maharashtra country (the Deccan). These are snb-divided into three sub-groups, 

the Kokanasthas, the Deshasthas and the Kdradds. The origin of the first as 

narrated by tradition is as follows : — ^When Parshuram, the sisth incarnation of 

Vishnu, had destroyed the Kshatriyas he to atone for that sin granted the whole Kokanaslitaor 
. ^ -.1 1 . • ri -I r T - K Chitapavana 

earth to the Brahmans in gift; and brought out a stnp of laud lor his own use from Brahmans. 

the sea. Having settled there he once wanted to have some Brahmans for the 

performance of a Shrdddha and a sacrihce, and sent emissaries in search of them ; 

but none came. This enraged him so much that he wished to create new Brahmans. 

"With this idea uppermost in his mind, he went to the sea-shore for his morning bath 

and there found some fishermen standing near a funeral pyre (chita). He asked 

them who they were ; they replied they were Kaivartas and lived on fishing. On 

this he granted them Brahmanhood and said that they would be known to the world 

as the Chitd-pdvan Brahmans, since they had been purified near a funeral pyre. 

22. There was once a king by name Maharashtra, who ruled over the Deshastha 

. BranmaziSi 

country now known to ns by that name. He thought of performing a sacrifice 
and invited Brahmans from the north of India. After the ceremony was com- 
pleted he gave them rich gifts and s'ettled them there. Hence they were known 
as the Maharashtra Brahmans ; and as they settled in the country (Desha) they 
are known as the Deshasthas. 

23. Those Brahmans who settled in the Karhdt country, i.c., the Karada, 
country south of the river Krishna in the Deccan are known as the Eardde Devrukha 
Brahmans. The descendants of a Brahman of the Chilpavdn class and a widow 

are known as Golak Brahmdns. There lived a Chitpavdn Brahman by name 
Vasudev Chitale, He thought of digging a well, as a charitable act, for the public 
on a high road. He prevailed upon the passers by to assist him in his work. 

While the work was in progress, some Kardde Brahmans from Devrukha hap- 
pened to come that way and were astonished to see a number of Brahmans en- 
gaged in digging earth. Thereupon they asked Chitale the reason of it ; he 
told them what he wanted and requested them also to lend a hand. But on their 
refusing to enter into such humble work, he cursed them saying that for all future 
time they would be known contemptuously as Dcvrukhds, and would suffer from 
poverty and meanness. 

(7. The Gujarati Brahmans. 

24. As shown in plate Aj the, Gujarati Brahmaus can, from the traditional Origias of the 
origins of the various sub-castes forming that big class, be grouped under two 

heads, viz., — (1) the immigrant, (2) the local Gujarati Brahmans. The first 
group is called immigrant, because tradition reports the members of the various 
sub-castes coming under it to have come from beyond the limirs of Gujarat ; 
the second is so styled because these castes are known to have been created 
within the confines of Gujarat proper. Of the immigrants there are large sub- 
groups, each comprising more than one sub-caste. The Audichya' group is the 
largest of all and contams within it nearly twelve sub-castes. 

I give below the history of the origins of the castes and sub-castes, 
as known from tradition or old legends, in the order given in the list. 
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a. Immigyant Gujjar Brahmans. 

25, Two Dravid Brahman hrothers, in the course of their pilgrimage, 
came with their followers to Ilvapur (modern Idar) to bathe in the Hiranya- 


Plate A 3. 

Baj and Bhi- 
tra. 


The Andi- 
chya Brah- 
mans and their 
Snb-castes> 


Andichya Sa> 
hftsra. 


garbha river. 

As the king of this place was childless, he sent for these learned brothers 
and requested them to perform a sacrifice which they did to the king’s 
satisfaction. The king thereupon granted them a village named Brahma Kheta. 
But a dissension arose among their followers as to its acceptance. B hen the 
dispute grew high the king ordered the gates of the city to be closed. Iho fol* 
lowers of the younger brother, who was for its non-acceptance, climbed the City 
walls and escaped from it, and those of the elder remained within. 'J he former 
are therefore called the Bdhya outer), corrupted into Baj and the latter the 
Bhtird (inner) Khetakas or Khcdavals. 

26. The origin of the Audichya Brahmans in Gujarat is a matter of 

history : — 

Mulraj the founder of Anhilwdr Paltan being troubled at heart about his 
future for the murders of his kith and kin at the time of ascending tho throne 
repaired to his Guru and asked his advice. The Guru replied that ho should 
go to Siddhapur of great religious sanctity and should there send for the 
learned sages and confer Ddn (gifts) on them. On the king asking him 
where these sages could be found, the Guru said : — “ Brahmd has created 
such in the North of India for the protection of the Vedas ; therefore 
they should be invited and given gifts.” Thereupon Iho king with his 
queen went to Siddhapur and sent emissaries to North India, who brought 
with them 1,016 Brahmans. Of these 106 Brahmans were from Prajdga (Allah- 
abad), IGO from the hermitage of the sage Vyasa, 100 from the country on the 
banks of the river Saryu, 200 from KanyaKubja (Modem Kanoj), 100 from Kashi, 
211 from Kumkshetra (Panipat), 100 from Gang£l-Dwdr and 100 from tho 
Naimisha forest. After they had been duly received and honoured, tho king 
ofiered to bestow ^fts upon them, but these they rejected ; and so the disappoint- 
ed king returned with his queen and followers to his capital. After a time, 
when he heard that these Brahmans had gone on a pilgrimage, the king, restless 
as he was, asked his queen to proceed to Siddhapur and entice their n’ornen by a 
display of fine clothes and ornaments to accept them. Tho queen was easily 
successful in this. When the males returned they learned what the women had 
done and were enraged ; but being powerless against the persistency of their 
finery-loving women there was no way left but to express their willingness to 
accept gifts for themselves also. The king then went over to Siddhapur and - 
gave them gifts of villages, costly ornaments and handsome wearing apparel. He 
granted the town of Siddhapur to 21 Brahmans ; Sihore in Kaihiawar to 10 • 171 
villages about Siddhapur to 479 5 and 81 villages about Sihore to 490 Brahmans. 
Thus, in all, a thousand Brahmans accepted his gifts and only 16 stood firm and 
refused the king’s bounties. The group of these thousand has since then been 
known as the Sahasra, in Sanskrit a thousand ; and because they had come from 
Udich (North) they came to be known . as— Sahasra. Of these one 
thousand, 500 Brahmans who had received Sihore and its surrounding rillages 
m gift, went thither and are known as Sihore Sampraddya Audichya Sahasra 
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of Siliori- 
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mans. 
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Caratias. 


Kriyagors. 


Vyas Brab- 
mans. 


Tragalas. 


Brahmans ; and the other 500 who remained and settled in Siddhapur and ronnd 
about are known as forming the Siddhapur Sampraddya. The Sihore Sampraddya 
is Bub-divided into Gohelvddi and ZdUvadi, from two of the divisions of Kathia- 
war where they had subsequently settled. The sixteen Brahmans who had kept 
aloof from any participation in the gifts, formed themselves into a Toli, i. e,, 
band, and separated from the main body at first. But when after much per- 
suasion from the king, they also consented, they were given Cambay and the 
surrounding villages where they settled from that time. They are therefore 
known as Audichya Tolahia. The Audichya Brahmans have the following sub- 
castes emanating from them Rodwdl, Napdl and Borsadd, Harsola, Koligors, 
Rdjgors, KsCratiyds, Kriydgors, Vyde, and Tragdlis. 

27. The Rodwdl Brahmans are sub-castes of the Audichyas. They are so 
called because they migrated to Roydd in Marwar and setted there. The 
tradition about the Ndpdl and Borsada Brahmans runs as follows : — 

In old times, there ruled in Gujarat a king who offered to give handsome 
presents to those learned Brahmans who would settle in his territories with their 
wives. Two Audichya Brahman youths hearing of this set out for the capital of 
the king ; but being unaccompanied by their wives they took with them two ^rls 
of other castes and passed them off as their wives. The king bestowed upon one 
the village of Ndpdl and upon the other that of Borsad, as gifts. Then they 
thought of giving up the girls ; but being in their turn threatened by them they 
continued them as their wives and settled in the said villages. They and. their 
descendants have thenceforward been known as Hipdl and Borsadd Brahmans 
respectively. Some Audichya Brahmans were invited by the king of Harish- 
chandrapur (modern Harsol) to settle in his capital city. They were given large 
gifts. Their descendants are known as Harsola Brahmans. 

28. Koligors are the Gors or priests of the Kolis. Originally they 
' were Audichya Brahmans ; but on account of their priestly services being confined 

to the Kolis they are known by this name. Similarly, the Bajgors are the 
Gors or priests of the Raj-castes, i.e., the Kshatriyas and such others. It is not 
known how some of the Audichyas came to be known as Achdris. 

Kdraiids or Kayatids are those Audichya Brahmans who perform the 
funeral ceremony on the eleventh day after death, from Kayatum^ a word mean- 
ing the eleventh day ceremonies. 

Kriyagors also declare themselves to be Audichyds, so called from their 
having taken to performing Kriya, *.e., ftmeral ceremonies. 

Vyds Brahmans are those Audichya Brahmans who accepted gifts from 
a Musalman king and have therefore been excommunicated by the general body. 
These persons have formed a separate caste now known as Vyds. 

29. Tragalas are said to be the descendants of an Audichya Brahman 
by name Asit, He was the family priest of the Kunbi Patel of the village of 
Dnza in the Kadi District of this State. This patel had a daughter for whom 
a demand was made by the Emperor of Delhi. This demand being refused by 
the Patel an army was brought against him by the Emperor. When it had en- 
camped near Unza, the Emperor sent for the patel and asked him the reason of 
his insolent reply ; whereupon he said that as the girl was not his but was Asit’s • 
he could not well obey the order. On Asit being asked to confirm what the 
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Patol said by dining with the girl, ho did it ; but was excommunicated ' by 
tho Audicliya Brahmans for his having eaten with a Kunbi girl. From that 
day forward, he and his descondauts have formed a separate caste. They are 
also known as Bhavaiyas from their occupation of performing Bhavais, meaning 
plays of common life, chiefly low and obscene plays and dances and burlesques. 

30. Tho legend runs that tho sago Bhrigu had established his hermitage Tho^M^il 
near tho 'J riyambak lake in tho north-west of tho Arbuda forest and was living an^^ttoir anb- 
thcro with his wife. Ho had a daughter named Shrt, a model of feminine loveli- 
ness and beauty, whom her father intended to give in marriage to Vishnu. Tho 
sago jS.arad on hearing of this wont to Vishnu’s heaven and there requested him 
to accept her ; and tho request was granted by him. But when after tho marriage 
ceremony was over, Vishnu prepared to ascend to his heaven with his new bride, 

N:irad protested that as she had (ill then not known herself sho could not be taken 
up there, and that therefore sho should purify herself in tho waters of (hoTriyambak 
Sarov.ar in order that she might know hcr.'self. Thercui)on sho and Vishnu bathed 
in the tank and the gods who had accompanied Vishnu from heaven being pleased 
with this .act of thcir.s desired jSV/ri to ask ft»r any boon. Sho asked them to build 
a magnificent city there and to poojilo it with Bnahmans. The gods (hereupon 
ordered tho cclesiial architect, Vishv.a-karman, to build a city there and sent 
cmi.^s.arics to fetch learned Br.ahmans from all parts of India. 45,000 Bralunaus, 
with 5,000 lullowcrs c.ame to th.at jilacc! fromv.ariousp.arts and wero settled there by 
tSItri. As that city w.as built by tho order of Shri .and as at that time the Vimdns 
(balloons) of tin* gods were collected thero in such a large number as to form a 
(a row), it w.as named Sl.rim'ila ; and tho Brahmans who settled therein 
came to bo ktmwn as Brahmans. It is further said in the lesrcnd that at 

the time these Brahmans were installed in Shrimala, the god Varuna presented a 
g.arland of 1,00S gold loltises to Shri. When she put it on her person, there 
appc.arcd reflections of males and females in the petals of the lotuses. On Shri 
looking .at them, they turned into living males and females .and pr.aycd to her to 
save them from tho degrading state of bogging and to show them some means of 
obtaininu a livilihood. Tlicn Shri told them that they wero Brabmaus and 
should follow the profession of jewel-.sctlors or goldsmiths; and that they would 
be knowai .as Kalad. At present the.se people are known ns Trdg.ad Sonis. Tho 
Shrimali Br.ahmans aro divided into the following sub-castes : — Dasakoshi, Bhojak 
and MArwadi. 

One of these Shriinrlli Bnahinans once upon a timo had eloped with a uasatoshi 

ji I Shridftlis 

woman of another caste ; ho subsequently married her and settled with her in 
some foreign conntiy some ten J:of away. Ills descend.ants arc at prosunt known 
as Dasa-l:o$hi Shrimdlis. 

Out of the forty-five thousand Bnahmans that had come to Shrimdla at the Bhojaks. 
invitation of the gods as said above, .’5,000 gave up tbeir Brahmanism for Jainism 
and since then came to bo known as Bhojahi. 

Those Shrinidli Brahmans who have remained in Mdrwdd are known as fibri- 

Mdrwiidi Shrimdli Brahmans. 

31. It is said that onco the sage Kdrad, in his wanderings upon this Mowada Brab- 
earth, wont to Ndg-Loka (country of the serpents) and .there informed the chief 
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of the serpents, V^suki, of mythological fame, that all of them 'tvere to be de- 
stroyed. This information very naturally agitated the -whole community which, 
therefore, requested the sage to show them some way of salvation. N*i.rad 
replied that they should approach the god Shiva. Thereupon Vdsuki went to 
Kaildsa and there pleased the god by severe austerities. Then Shankara was 
pleased to say that the only way to avoid this danger was that he should make 
some Brahmans settle in the Mewdd country near the Ekalingi Mahddev on the 
Trikuta mountain, and please them in a way to command their blessings. Vdsuki 
did it ; and as that city became Bhaya-hara (the means of removing the fear of 
the serpents), the Brahmans residing therein were known as Bhaya-hara Mewd- 
dds. From this the name has corrupted into Bhatt Mewddds. 


Travadi Mowa- 
da Brabmans. 


Chorasi Mewa- 
das. 


Valkbilya 
Brahmans and 
thair sub- 
castes. 


Antarvedi 

Brahmans. 


i 


Brah' 


Jambn 
mans. 
Zarolas. 

Gngall Brab- 
mans. 


The Saraswat 
Brabmans, and 
their sub- 
castes- 


Some pupils of these Brahmans had betaken themselves to a village called 
Trayamvaya and therefore were known as Travaya Mewddd ; but this latter 
name has now degenerated into Travadz Mewddds. 

At the instance of Shiva Vdsuki settled there some more Brahmans who 
had to maintain themselves by begging alms in 84 villages, and therefore these 
are known as Ghorasi, 84, Mewddds. 

32. When Shiva wished to marry Pdrvati on the banks of the river Aruna- 
ndsha near Mount Abu, Brahmd had taken upon himself the task of officiating as 
priest at the marriage ceremony. Sand was sprinkled over the ground and on it 
the Vedi for performing the homa (sacrifice) was erected. While performing the 
ceremony Brahmd became curious to see the bride’s face. To gain his end clan- 
destinely, he made the fuel to smoke. This smoke compelled the bride and 
the bridegroom to close their eyes ; seizing this opportunity Brahma lifted the 
veil of the bride and saw her face, when her unparalleled beauty and charms so 
excited his passion that he was powerless to resist it ; and the sand became wet. 
Each particle of this sand was then turned into a Brahman by Shiva. These 
88,128 Brahmans so created are known as Valkhilya, because of their creation 
from particles of vdluka (sand). 

Of these, 60,000 Brahmans went to the abode of Surya (sun) ; and 495 
migrated to the country between the Ganges and the Yamund and became 
known as Antarvedi ; 9,000 settled on the banks, of the river Jdmbu and came to 
be known as the Jdmbn Brahmans ; 18,128 settled in the town of Zalyodar and 
are therefore known as Zarolds ; and the 605 that remained were sent to Dwarka 
by Brahma; there they took to performing a gugal ( Bdellium, Amyris agallocha ) 
sacrifice by the command of Shri Krishna, and they are therefore known as 
Gugalis, 

33. When Rdma, the King of Ayodhyd, returned from Lanka, he on his 
way home approached the mountain of Qhitrakuta. There he remembered 
that he had made a vow to worship the goddess Hingalk before entering Ayodhyd. 
He set out with Sitd, Hanuman and others towards Sindh where the goddess had 
her temple. When he reached that country he put up in a beautiful place, at the 
instance of his guide, to pass a night there ; but when he was requested to take 
his meals, he refused to do so before feeding a number of Brahmans in obedience 
to a vow. But Brahmans were scarce and hence he got restless. In the mean- 
while, the goddess Sarasyatj appeared to him in person and offered him his choice 
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for a boon. Whereupon Rdma requested her to supply him with Brahmans. 
Tlic goddess thereupon rubbed her hands against the earth, which produced 
1,29G Brahmans who are, therefore, called Sdraswat Brahmans, from her name. 

Those Sdraswats who remained in Sindh are known as Sindhvd Sdrasrats, 
and the others are known as simply S.araswats. 

There w.as one learned Brahman .among them, by name DadhicUa ; his 
dosccnd.ants are known by his name. But with the increase of descendants, 
several Gotras (families) were formed .among them; and thenceforward they 
came to bo known by the name of (ho Gotr.4s. One of them is Pariishar, and, 
therefore, the Brahmans having tlial Gotra .are known as the Pdrdshnr Brahmans. 

Another S.araswat, by n.anio Dnrga-natta, had .also made himself a'cry 
famous bv his learning and austerities. He was much rospected by his 
caslemcn and the pcojilo at largo. His descendants arc divided into throe 
■rroup.s ; (1) the Dannudi, (2) the Ajiiji, and (.*>) the linrni. 

;ii. When Ibitna was returning from Lanka to his capital city Ayodhya, 
he happened to si>c on his w.ay the s.ago Ag.asti in the Dandaka forest and told 
him that ho had to eomjilote a vow- that Im had taken. Tlio sage replied that 
ho should proceed to tlie town of Anadijuir (now known as Anaval) and there 
fulfil his desire*.! object. Tln-rcupou K:i:na proceeded to that place and ordered 
Ilatium in to procure po:::e J'rahmati.s for him. llanuman, therefore, went to 
tlie bailies of the Gauge-; and brought IS, 000 Br.ahmans to Rama. But they 
were very dirty and w« re all of them sutToritig from ringworm and itches. 
Kama, then fore, pi<*rc'-d the earth with an arrow wiili the result that a hot 
.«pring jetted out of it : therein the---* Hrahtnans bathed and were cured of their 
fillhitics-'. Then Kama I'erforrueJ a .sarrifice atid settled them there with 
munificent gifts and procecd<‘d towards Ayodhy.i. These Br.ahinans .are, there- 
fore, known as .-In inM Brahmans. Out of these 18,000 Bnahmaus, 12,000 had 
accepted gifts of laud and villages and are therefore known as Dcs iis, and the 6,000 
that had not done .so are known as the Bhntddx. The hol-wator springs at 
I'nai .attest to the tnilli of tiiis version up to (his very d.ay. 

3*1. Similarly, 18,000 other Brahmans who wero settled in Muktisthan 
(modcni Mola) are kiiown as Motahn ; and the sanio number that settled in 
Urujiataii (modern Orpal) are known as Orjyal Brahmans. 

The Fdjnlrn Brahmans arc those Brahmans who have boon settled in the 
village of Sajod in the -Aiikle.shvar Taluka of tho Broach District, by Slu’i Rama 
for their having assisted in performing tho sacrifice. 

Sddorii Brahmans are so called from a villago by name Sachor, in the 
Rajputana agency, lying in tho south of Marwar. 


Sindhva Sa* 
raswats. 


Sadhieba 

Saraswats. 


Parash ar 
Brahmans. 


Dasondi, Ba- 
rot and Ajaji 
Saraswats. 


The Anavala 
Brahmans. 


Slotala Brah* 
mans. 

Orpal Brah- 
mans. 

Sajodra Brah- 
mans. 

Sachora Brah- 
mans. 


(t) Local Gufjar Brahvians. 

(1) Kdtlifdicddi. 

36. Tho Kathiawadi Brahmans arc divided into the sub-castes of Soma- Snh-castes of 
pura, Girnara, Kaudolia, Sorathia, Bardai, Bneval, Aboti, Gomatival, Sevak and 
Tapodhan. Plate a,. 

It is narrated that once in past ages Chandramd, :. c. the moon god, per- 
formed a sacrifice in tho Prabh.4s-kshetra near the temple of Somnfith Itlahddev in 
Kdthidwdr. In this sacrifice many Brahmans had been invited to perform various 
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functions relating to it, and vrere afterwards settled there. These are called 
Somapurd Brahmans because they were settled by Soma (moon) in Somnatb. 

Yishnu and Shiva, in their wanderings upon this earth, happened to come 
once upon a time to mount Eevtdchal (now Gimar in Sorath in Kathiawar), and 
rested there. But as there were no Brahmans in the place, they went to the 
Himalayas and fetched some Brahmans from its caves and settled them there. 
These Brahmans were named Gimdr^ Brahmans by the deities. 

Abotis declare themselves to be the descendants of the sage Valmik’s 
younger son, who had been brought to Dwarka for the performance of a sacrifice 
by the order of Shri Krishna and who at its completion was settled there. 

In days of yore there was a king by name Mandh^td in the Panchdl 
country (in Kathiawar). He was of a very cruel disposition and oppressed his 
subjects. They thereupon went to the hermitage of Kanva now known as Kandole 
and told the sage the sad tale of their miseries. The sage thereupon sent for the 
king and remonstrated with him on his doings. The king repented bitterly of his 
conduct and promised to improve. As an earnest of his repentance he said to the 
sage that he was going to erect a handsome city wherein he would settle a number 
of Brahmans. Afterwards, when the city was ready, Kanva, at the request of the 
king, sent his disciples to fetch Brahmans from Prabhas-Pattan. They brought 
Brahmans from there to the number of 18,000. They were settled in the city and 
from the name of the place being Kandole, they are known at present as Kandoltas. 

SoratJi{a$ are those Brahmans who declare themselves to have been bom 
as such in the Saurastra, corrupted into Sorath. 

UvAvdl Brahmans are those who declare themselves to have been produced 
in Una by Shiva. Una belongs to the Junagadh State. 

Bardai Brahmans are those who declare themselves to have been created 
in the Barda country, f. e., the country belonging now to the State of Porebunder, 
in Kathiawar. 

Gomtival Brahmans are those who were originally residing in the village 
by name Gomti among the Barda hills on the Porebunder side of Kathiawar. 

Those Brahmans who had been assigned the worship of SomnathMahadev 
in Prabhds-Pattan are known as Tapodhan Brahmans, on account of their having 
-taken to using things dedicated to Shiva, which is prohibited by the Shastras ; 
and, therefore, they are considered degraded and hence their name. 

(2) Northern Gxijarafi Brahmans. 

37. The Northern Gujarati Brahmans are divided into the following sub, 
casles : — Nagar, Modha, Yadadra, Rayakva^ Dis^val, Y^yad4, Khadayata and 
Yalam. 

From the Skanda Parana we find that at the place where there now 
stands the temple of Hatkeshvar Slahidev (at Yadnagar in the Kadi Division), 
there was in ancient times a hollow through which the mortals of this earth used to 
go to the netherworld, there to bathe in the Ganges and worship the golden emblem 
of Shankara, with the result that they were purified and could go up to heaven. But 
Indra, out of pure jealousy, closed up that hollow by placing over it mount Eishya 
Shringa. The place, however, did not lose its sacredness in the estimation of 
;the people who, therefore, erected temples there and consecrated many holy places. 
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The rostilt vras tliat a nninbcr of learned BralitnaDS settled there, \\rhen the Icing of 
that country once happened to suffor from, leprosy he, at the advice of his council- 
lors, souglit the aid of the Brahmans. They, by the power of their learning, cured 
him of bis disease. The king was much pleased and asked them to accept gifts 
which they stoutly refused to do. The king was disappointed j and so one day 
taking advantage of the absence of the male Brahmans to Pushkar, he sent his 
queen with rich ornaments and wearing apparel to the females. This appears to be 
a time-worn contrivance, as it has been, as already mentioned, resorted to in the case 
of the Audichyas also. Naturally the fair sox could not withstand this temptation 
and BO with tbo exception of 4 women only, all accepted them. The result of this, 
however, proved disastrous to their husbands j because those among them whose 
wives had accepted tho gifts lost their power of voyaging in the sky. These at 
once left tho country with their families; but the others remained there and 
accepted gifts of lands and villages from the king. Hence, the city was called 
Chamatkarpur (tho miracle city). Tho Nagar Brahmans are divided into tho 
following sub-castcs: — Vadnagra, Vtsnagra, Sathodra, Ghilroda, Krishnora, Prash- 
mra and Barad, One of those Brahman youths once happened to kill ayonng ser- 
pent ; the whole class of snakes was enraged against tho Brahmans and commenced 
a regular war against them by biting and killing whomsoever happened to be with- 
in reach. When tho Brahmans had lost very considerably in this fight, they ap- 
proached and worshipped Shiva so devoutly and fervently, that he appeared to 
thorn in person and asked them to repeat a mantra wherein the words ‘ Nagaralam, 
Kagaralam ’ (meaning no poison) appeared at tho ond, with the result that so soon 
as tho Bcrponls hoard that mantra they ran away to tho netherworld, and those 
that stayed lost their venom. The Brahmans thanked Shiva heartily for teaching 
tliom tho mantra and freeing thorn from tho terrible affliction. Hence tho city was 
styled Chamatkiiniagar, aud as it was tho first Nagar (city) it came to bo known 
as Vridhha Nagar or Vndnagar and tho Brahmans therom were called Ndgars. 

Drtbyn Nnirars. The first schism among them took place wken one of them gave a piece of 

land to a foreign Brahman for tho purpose of erecting a temple of Shiva thereon,, 
against the unanimous vdsh of .all. This action of a single individual exasperated 
the rest so much that ho was instantly excommunicated aud exiled from the city. 
He and his adherents and their descendants are, therefore, now known as Bcihja 
Ndgitrs, i. c., Ihoso Nigdrs who have been sent out of the city. Those are known 
also as PrasJmords, a corrupted form of Prashnottara, i.e., Prashna (question) 
(Ittara (rcjdy), because the said Brahman replied to tbo request of tho stranger 
for a piece of land. 

vi*inapni Na- The second schism among them look place on tho occasion of tho offers of 

gifts by king Visaldov. Tlmse vvho accepted the gifts had to separate from the 
main body. Tho first to separate wore tho Visnagarit Brahmans who accepted 

KrishnoS Vfenagar as a present; next after them were tho Sathodards who accepted Sathod :. 

‘ ^hen the Krishnoras who received Krishnoro. Those acceptors of gifts migrated 

to tho villages presented to them, settled there, and were thenceforward known 
by tbo names of those villages prefixed to the word Nstgar. The main 

b' dy that remained in Yadnagar was of course known as tho Vadnagari 
Ndgars. 
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There occurred a further split in the main body ; not because .of any 
dissensions such as are mentioned above but because of a Moslem invasion. 
Most of the Ndgars escaped outside the city of Vadnagar under one garb or 
another, to escape the terrible slaughter of the Hindus in general and the 
Brahmans in particular, at the hands of the Musalman invaders. The refugees 
scattered over Kdthi^wdr and Central Gujarat, but retained their caste name 
of Vadnagara Nsigars ; those who escaped to Chitod in the Rajputana States are 
known as CMtroda Ndgars. 

Some of the Bdhya NSgars, not finding suitable wives among their fold, 
took them from among the other Brahman communities and are therefore styled 
Bdrad (outside) Nagars. 

Another tradition of the origin of the word Hdgar says that at Shankar’^s 
marriage with Pdrvati, when BrahmA being smitten by Pdrvati’s beauty and being 
unable to control his feelings left unfinished the performance of the nuptial 
sacrifice, Shankar threw down sis grains of rice and from these arose 6 Brahmans. 
These were married to Ndga females and from that time forward they were known 
as Hdgars. 

38. Brahmd was once performing Tapa near a town by name Dharmd- 
xanya near Sidhbapur. On its completion he invited Vishnu and Shankar and 
created 18,000 Brahmans, who were therefore known as Traividhya Brahmans, 
as being created by three deities. But the town went on changing its name in 
every Yuga. It was Dharmdranya in the Satya Tuga ; Satya Mandir in the 
Tretd ; Veda-Bhuvan in the Dwdpar ; and Moherpur in the Kaliyuga. This 
last name was corrupted into the modern Modherd and hence the Brahmans 
residing therein are called the Mudhera or Mbdh Brahmans. The word Trai- 
vidhya also got changed into Trivedi. After the lapse of many years, the town 
was bestowed upon his daughter as a marriage gift by the king of Kanauj. 
She being of the Buddhist persuasion deprived the Brahmans of their rights and 
holdings and compelled them to vacate the town. The Brahmans therefore approach- 
ed her father with a request that the town should be restored to them ; and the 
King promised them to do so in case they performed a miracle. Some of the Brah- 
mans were for making a trial and the others were against it and were for depend- 
ing upon fate only. These latter are, therefore, known as Chaiurvedi as they 
added one more quality of fatalism to the three Gunas already possessed by them, 
viz., Satva, Tamas and Rajas. Still some 20 men from the old sect and 11 from 
tlie new one set out for Rdmeshwar te gain their cherished object. But the twenty 
Chatnrvedi Brahmans got tired and disgusted on their way, and stopped and 
gave up accompanying the eleven. These seceders lost much of their old habits 
aud customs on account of their having stayed in a foreign land ; they also took to 
dressing themselves in the fashion of the land of their adoption; they are called 
Malla or Jethi {U. wrestlers) Modhs. The rest proceeded to Rdmeshwar, and 
returned with their object fulfilled ; but for reasons similar to those stated above, 
they became separate from the others and are known as the Igyarshand Modhs. 

While living in Modherd, the Modhs used to keep a number of cows, 
which they were in the habit of sending to the jungles for grazing under the care 
of illiterate Brahman youths in the town. Brahman maidens and widows used to. 
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carry their noon-day meals there as the youths had to stay there the whole day. 
From this practice matches were formed and illegal connections were the result. 
When this became known to the Brahmans they were enraged ; but as it concern-i 
ed the whole community, they built a new village on the pasture land and com- 
pelled those erring youths and maidens to settle there as a distinct community. 
This new village was named Dhenuja, as the occasion for this new habitation was 
the tending of cows ; and the Brahmans who settled there were called JDhenujas, 
now DhinojaSm How some of them came to be known as Shavidtlc^ci Modh 
Brahmans is not known. 

39. There was a holy place by name Vatikst in the midst of the Madra, 
Sauvir and Dhanva countries, "where a sage by name Vddava had made his abode, 
II is severe austerities pleased the gods so much that Vishnu and the other gods 
appeared to him in person and asked him to name his desire. Whereupon the 
sage requested to bo supplied "with issues of his mental powers ; i. e., not in "the 
ordinary way but by the force of his will only. The gods said, — “ So it will be done; 
and when VAyu (t. c. the "wind god) will appear there in person such Brahmans 
will como into being and will, therefore, be known as the Vdyada Brahmans,” 


D i s II "w u 1 40. Once Brahmii ordered the celestial architect Vishva-Karma to " build 

a city on the banks of the river Bannas in the Brahma-Kshotra. This city was 
named Darshanpur ( Modern Deesa ) on account of its beautiful and handsome 
appearance. Brahm4 then created 18,000 Brahmans from the Kusha grass and 
married thorn with 18,000 heavenly nymphs and settled the pairs there. Those 
girls, at thoir marriage ceremonies, had expressly stipulated with their husbands 
that they would abandon them in case they accepted any gifts. Tke temptation 
however, of accepting presents no Brahman could resist and so they became 
widowers. They then prayed to the goddess to be again supplied with wives ; 
and at her order, 1G,000 and 2,000 girls were taken from among the Y4yad4 and 
Zdrol't Brahmans, respectively. These Brahmans are known as the Disawal 
Brahmans from the name of the town in which they had settled. 
naiitvaiBmh* 41. In tho town of Kathodar in Gujarat, there lived a sage named 

Satyapungava with his 1,292 disciples. He used to worship the goddess 
Lakshrai, who one day appeared to him in sleep. But the sage did not awake; 
and the goodess vanished. Tho sago on rising inquired of his disciples, ‘ Kva 
Itwjita ? ’ ( j. c. where is Lakshimi ? ). But as they cotild not give d, reply, he 
was enraged with them and cursed them and said that they would bo thenceforth 
known as tho Eaikyavasa Brahmans in imitation of tho question put to them. 
'Ihis was latterly corrupted into lidydlival. 
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42. In olden times some 18,000 Brahmans were living in a place known 
at Kotyrirka now Kotdrak in Gujarat. They pleased Shaiikar so much that he 
a«kc:d them to toll him their desire. But they could not do so on account of their 
disagreement (khatpat) -with their wives and therefore they were enrsed with 
the name Khandayata ( modern Khadayatd) by him. 

43, Vadadaraa are those Brahmans who were originally inhabitants of 
the village of I'addd, about fourteen miles north-e^st of Ahmedabad, VdlamBrah- 
laans derive their name from tho town Vdlam in the Yisnagar Talnka of this 
titato. One of their sub-divisions is known as Rdval Brahmans from the fact of 
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their having migrated to a village by name Rdval in Kathiawar, and their having 
taken to eating and intermarrying with the Chdrans. 

(3) Southern Gujarati Brahmans. 

44. There was a sage by name Bhrigu ; he performed severe austerities 
on the northern bank of the river Narmadii and thereby pleased the god Shiva. 
The latter thereupon asked him to name his desire. The sago requested Shiva 
to so bless him and the spot on which he had performed those austerities that the 
spot may over after bo known by his name Shiva told him that the place be- 
longed to Laxmi and ho should therefore approach that goddess to gain his end. 
The sago went to Laxmi and jirayod to her to allow him to consecrate the place 
in his name. Laxmi returned with him to that place and ho offered a prayer .to 
Kurma (the tortoiso). Laxmi then ordered the celestinl architect to build a town 
on the back of that tortoise. This town was, therefore, afterwards named Bhrigu 
Katchha, meaning " the torloiso of Bhrigu. ” Laxmi, at her departure to 
heaven, wont to the sago and handed over to him tho lock and key of the place 
and told him to look after the town until her return from heaven. This done, 
she went to heaven and her missou there being done, she returned to tho sage 
and demanded tho lock and key. Tho sago then said that the place belonged to 
him and so ho would not roturn them. This led to an altercation between the 
two. For arbitration tho Chaturvedi Brahmans who wore living in tho place 
were cited. They decided in favour of tho sage, being afraid of his curse. 
Laxmi was so enraged that sho cursed them and said that then- partiality would 
make them homolc.ss and penniless and would prevent them from acquiring a 
knowledge of the Vedas ; and that all of them would bo disunited and quarrel- 
ling among themselves. Tho sago then performed severe penances to please 
Shiva and ultimately succeeded in doing so. Shiva at tho sage’s request told him 
that even though disunion duo to Laxmi’s curses would remain there, still 
the Brahmans of tho place would, by his favour, bo proGcient in the Vedas and 
would be religious and happy. These Brahmans aro known as the Bhctrgava 
Brahmans. 

45. Tho Kapils trace their descent from tho sago Kapil ; but are prob- 
ably BO called from Ihoir being originally residents of a village named 
Kavi, in tho Broach District. The Ndndoras derive their name, from Ndndode, 
tho capital town of the RijpipH State. Among them there are three sub-divi- 
sions, Mold Chovisd, Nand Chovisd and tho Ndndord proper, 

(4) Lower Castes promoted. 

46. In the battle between the gods and tho demons, when Tripurdsur, 
the chief of the latter, had been killed by Shiva, some of his followers fled to the 
jungles and there took to performing sovoro austerities under the shade of 
Udambar trees. Shiva was thereupon pleased with them and said that they 
would be known thenceforth as the Udambar Brahmans. 

Rdma, the King of Ayodhyd, on his way to Prabhds Pattan halted near 
the temple of the goddess Rutdmbd (now Eohdpuri Mdta in Bhavnagar) and there 
performed a homa in her honour. At its completion ho commenced to offer 
Dakshind (money-presents). Some flshermen came to receive the Dakshind in 
the disguise of Brahmans. Rama was enraged with them ; but at the intercession 
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(Jio Koddoss, llloy wo allowed to doparl in tl.o garlw tl.oy had aramed and. 
oottloin avillago namod Tuljapnr (now Talaja) ; ilioy worn tlumoororth known 

as tbe MjVa Brabmans. . ^ , . r * 

PuBbkarniis aro roportod lo bo originally BcbVirs, but on aoconnt of Ibcir 

having dug tbo PiiBbkar lake near Ajinoro,^ they woro raisod to llrabmanhood 

and are tbencofortb known as ibo PushlcarndP. 

5. The KsnATniYAs, Tninn Divisions and 


47. Tbo great K 8 hatri 3 'a class of old daya, tbal, had boon tbo bnlw.'irl: of 
Aryan supremacy in India and was tbo centre round whieli many an .atjccdoto has 
turned in the Purduas and Bpccinlly in tbo Mab!lbb.4rat and lidm/iyana, in nov.* 
split up into many brandies, castes and Bub-<!nstos. The principal brandies into 
which wo might soparalo them at first aro — (a) warriors, (J>) writers and (»•) 
traders. It is donUful wbotbor to pnt tbo Ksbatris (or Klmtrin as they are called) 
under the bead of writers ; for Iboy include, in Gujarat, tbo foUov/er.s of humble 
professions like dyers and wcavorB. Put they aro jilaccd nndor writer.-; for want 
of any other situation for thorn, until ethnological cmiuirios fix tboir proper place. 


(a) The Warriot Kfhntriijns. 

Suh-diviBionsof 48. The first class comprises within iLself (1) the ll.ajputs, (i) KKtbip, 

KsSriyas. (3) Vstghers, (4) Mohors, and (5) ]\Iar4lh;iB. 


The Rajpats. 49. The Kshatriya dass, ns has boon already observed before, w.as a 

mighty race of warriors in tho old times. Though Ihoir necupatlon is now gone 
entirely, as a class of warriors, still their name survives in tbo feudal dasso.=j, ti-; 
we may call them, which aro composod of Ihoir doscondants. Chief among them, 
in Gujarat, are the Rajputp, or descondants of royalty. It is doubtful whether .all 
those classes, who claim Rajput origins, have spnmg from tlie K.«;hatrly.as of old. 
In these piping times of poaco, tho martial tribes have greatly dogon‘’r.atf d. 
Other methods have been devised, under nnotlior Govornmont, for tho protection 
of the country ; and il' a Rajput wishes to follow his old jirofo.'i.sion of arms, ho has 
to enrol as Jack sepoy, and merge his family pride .and sentimonts, in tho 
routine drill of a native Regiment, composed of paid men from all da^so.-? and 
castes.. The Thakores or potty landlioldors, tho Ganisids who possess hands on 
quit-rents or favourablo tonnros, the Molcsalmn converts and oven some of tho 
Aboriginal tribes aro considered lo ho of Rajput blood. Rut of all wdio boast of 
this honourable pedigree tho most romarkablo in pliysiquo, in tlioir mode of life, 
and their peculiar ways aro the Rajputs of pure blood or descent. Of course, all 
their clans and tribes aro not on a lovol in tho ranks of prcccdonco. Gome of tho 
Rajput cognomens aro to be found ovon among tho dograclod classos. Rut tho liigh- 
est classes are still looked upon with awe and rospcct. Roing mostlv connected 
with ownership or cultivation of land, this Military r.aco has now come to form 
only a part of the agricultural class. But those of thorn whom a dreary idle life, 
kvish expenditures and opium-eating have not already ground down to Ibo con- 
dition of field khonrors still show a spirit and fire novor mot with or oxpoclecl in 
the millions of others that composo tho Indian castes. Such aro tho Rajputs of tho 
present day ; though only a few centuries back thoy ruled over this land of 
Gujarat, with good sense, ability and vigour. Tho tales of chivalry, of family 
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pride, of devotion to arms, of love and beauty^ and of the brave rewarded with 
the hand of the fair, that shine in every page of the history of Rdjasthdn and the 
Edsm^ld of Gujarat, stir and charm the Indian reader and hearer (because the 
race of the story-teUers is not yet extinct), more than the Romances of mediaeval 
times and the tales of the exploite of the chivalrous knights of the Table Round, 
however well sung in a foreign language. They are generally known by the 
name of Th^kors or Girasias or Garasias. Those who hold a Giras are generally 
known as Girdsias ; and the Bhay^ds or the relatives of a chief call themselves 
Thdkors. These are different from the Kshatriyas of North India who are 
immigrants to this State and call themselves also Thakors. The present Rajput 
Girasia or Thakor, however, is in the mouths of the other busy communities a 
bye-word for idle habits, utter inability to manage his household, and opium- 
eating. It is but too often that his patrimony is mortgaged to a neighbouring 
Bank or banker, in entirety. So long as he gets his daily dole of opium and is 
kept in food with hie family, he has little more care for aught else and allows his 
creditor to keep the accounts as he may wish. The Bania, on his part, is not 
slow to respond to the call. Every morning, the settled quantity of the drug is 
supplied to the Girasia and the com and other supplies are furnished regularly. 
It is pleasing to the Girasia to be emancipated from the ignoble task of keeping 
an account of his income and expenditure ; and this he considers to be justly due 
to his noble birth. The Bania creditor who keeps the Girask’s accounts for him 
so manages them that in the long run very little remains to the Girasia of his 
ancestral estates. The Bank is too prudent to come to extremes. Under no 
circumstances is the opium instalment reduced or omitted ; and the Girdsid can 
also indent upon him for unusually large quantities, for the consumption of 
brother Rajput guests. When the daughters or sons marry, the Girdsid can also 
rightfully demand sums of money for the marriage expenses. Thus the Bania 
caters to all his personal wants ; which aU told, are neither many nor oppressive. 
This arrangement, however, can last for only a generation or two ; and sooner or 
later, follows the inevitable result of the Girdsid family losing their patrimony 
and not seldom labouring on their own lands. The Rajput ladies have bean 
famous for shrewd sense and superior abilities than what their lords exhibit in 
managing both domestic and State affairs ; many are known to have saved their 
estates from ruin by tact and good management. But of the Rajput maidens not 
a few are compelled to lead a life of celibacy; for the marriage expenses are 
heavy ; so heavy sometimes, that a Rajput has to sell out of land and home in 
order to defray them at the high standard consistent with the name and rank of 
his family Daily opium-doling to a large number of guests, who stay for a louff 
period of time, feeding them and their dependents, and stabling their ridin/ 
mares, purchasing gaudy silk dresses and brocades and the presents for the 
h ts, or family-bards, form the chief items of marriage expenses. Strict Zan-fn-l 
system prevails among the Rajputs ; .and even the poorest will not allow SSr 
women to work m the field or to fetch water ; while widow re-marriage is strktlv 
prohibited. To strangers the Rajputs are hospitable ; and they are verv nolite 
and courteous m their manners. They are tall and impressive, at least sLh 

eong to good families, and they wear long thick whiskers or beards parted 
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the middle to distinguish themselves from the Musalmans. The Baroda Gazetteer 
mentions the following as the chief Rajput clans : — Ohdvd4,, Solanki, Vdghela, 

Songad, Makv^nS, Rdthor, Farmer, Gohel, Jhi,M, Chohdn, Tu4r, Har4shi, Sodvi4, 

Bh4thi, Daim4, P4dhi4r, H4didl, Devld, Dodid, Bihola, Rdud, Thokia, Jddejd, 

Ddgh, Ldkam, Mori, Humdd, Pesrdn, Hdthd, Vaish, Vdlmd, Uddvat, Ran Rathod, 

Tantol, Palonid, Rival, Vezdnid, Chandrdvart and Revod. The Rajputs are not 
under many restraints as regards food and drink ; and intermarriage is free 
between members of all clans, except in the case of specially high families and 
clans ; while some poor ones are known to accept brides from inferior tribes like 
those of the Kolis and the Bhils. 

50. The Vadhels belong to the Rajput race and are found in the Okhd- Vadhels. 
mandal Taluka of this State. They were oi*igina]ly Rathods from Marwar. 

Umedsing Rdthod came with an array from Marwar, slew the Choras, and took 
possession of Beyt, whence the tribe is called Vadhel from “ Vadha '* meaning 
massacre. 

51. The Kdthis, a strcng and robust race inhabiting the peninsula TheKathis. 
named after them, were feudal chiefs. Their warlike propensities are well- 

known. They are said to bo of Indo-Scythic origin. They first settled in 
Sindh in the course of their migration ; but being banished from there by the 
Soomuree king they took shelter in the dominions of a R4ja of the Vala race, 
who then ruled at Dhank, near Dhordji in Sorath, and established themselves 
in the region of the Sour4s where their influence became so predominant that 
the name of Kathiawar superseded the ancient appellation of Sour^stra.’ In 
modern times they are mostly serfs on the soil, having lost their patrimony by 
large expenses and indolence. Those who have not lost all are renowned 
opium-eaters like the Rajputs. Still through all their poverty and indolence 
shine the tall statures, handsome faces, and blue eyes in both sexes, distinguish- 
ing them prominently from the various other castes and tribes of Kathiawar. 

The Kathis give their traditional origin as follows : — 

When the Pdndaviis lost all in the great game of gambling at Hastinapur, Kathisf 
they had, according to the terms of the game, to betake themselves to a forest- 
life for 12 years, and at the end of that time to pass one year so secretly that 
their whereabouts may not be discovered by the Kauravas. If the places were 
discovered they had to pass 13 years more in exile. The P^ndavds after the 
expiry of twelve years of forest-life concealed themselves in the Virata country 
(lying about Dholkil in Gujarat). The Kauravas suspected this and, in order 
to ascertain the truth, they went there, but were unable to get hold of the 
PandavAs. Duryodhana then suggested cow-lifiing to force the PAndavas to 
come to the rescue. As they could not do the act themselves owing to their 
bfeing Kshatriyas, he asked Kama to devise some means of putting that scheme 
into execution. Kama struck the earth with a wooden stick and produced a 
man. This man so brought into existence by a Kashtha (wooden slick) was 
named Kathi (a corrupted form of the original Sanskrit word). He was asked 
by Kama to lift the cows and was enjoined to maintain himself on plunder 
and cattle-lifting thenceforth. For the service the Kathi was rewarded by his 
master Duryodhana with the gift of the Pawar principality of Dhar in Central 
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India. Here he married an Ahir girl and had by her eight sons, who became 
the progenitors of eight Shikh^s or families. They are Patgar, Pdrvd, M4njarid, 
Tori4, Bel, Jebali^, Nehar and N4th4, All these eight families are known as the 
Anratias, meaning inferior. These Auratias are really speaking the pure K^this 
as opposed to the other Kdthis known as the Sakhayet, meaning noble IWthis ; 
but as they give their daughters in marriage to the latter they are considered 
lower in the social scale. The Sakhdyat trace their descent as follows . When 
Kama of Mahabhirat-fame went to fight in the great battle of Kurukshetra, 
he was accompanied by his son Vritket. Seeing how affairs were being shaped in 
that battle, Kama prevailed upon his sou to save his life by returning home. 
From that day his desceudauts were called V^la Rajputs, Irom Volga returned. 
One of his descendants by name Dhdno V ^lo was ruling in Dhauk in Kdthiawdr, 
when a large crowd of Kdthis from Dh4r came there to escape the severity of 
a famine. Among the refugees there was a Kathi named Bijal belonging 
to the Patgar branch, with his family. His daughter named Rupdi was 
very beautiful and Vera Vdld,, eon of Dhana Vdld, married her. When the fact 
became known the Rajputs excommunicated the Prince and his wife, who there- 
upon joined the K^this. He had three sons by name Vdlo, Khumsln, and Lain 
by his Kathi wife. These three sons became the progenitors of three branches, 
the ViU, the Khum^.n and the Khdchar. These are known as the Sdkhdyats. 
A third accession to this race was also of the Rajputs belonging, as they profess, 
to the celebrated Rdthode clan of Kanauj. They are known as the Dhandhals. 
It is a rule among these Kdthis that the Auratias and the Sakhayats cannot 
marry within their own circle, but the Auratias have to give to and seek brides 
from the Sakhayats and vice versa. Similarly, there is no objection among them 
to take wives from among the Ahirs and the Babarids. Among them a brother’s 
son or daughter can be married to the children of his sister. There is no objec- 
tion to polygamy and no limit is fixed as regards the age within which a girl 
should marry. Widow-remarriage is not prohibited though some of the hi^ier 
families do not generally practise it. As both these Sections of the Kdihis trace 
their descent from Kama, whom the Mahdbhdrat alleges to he the son of Surya 
(Sun), the Kdthis worship the Sun as their race deity and insert the attestation 
of the Sun in all documents. They also worship the serpent God Vdsuki. 


SotibttldfS Kdthis are prohibited from killing or eating the flesh of cow, deer and 

peacock. Other animals ordinarily used for food are permitted. They also drink 
liquor and can eat the food prepared by any Hindu except the unclean ones. The 
same restriction holds as to drinking water. They do not observe Sutaka (mourn- 
ing) like the Hindus ; similarly women are not segregated, as among the Hindus 
at particular seasons. ’ 


52. The VAghers are the descendants of one of the original tribes that 
inhabited Ohhdmandal j thongh some are of opinion that they are a spurious 
branch of the J^dejd family of Bhuj. Hence they are classed as KshsCtriyde. 
Piracy was at one time their occupation, hut with the establishment of order that 
occupation is gone. ^ They are now mostly cultivators, and so attached to their 
sterile i^atches of soil, that under no inducements could they be made to migrate 
to better lands or more profitable occupations. Their origmal spirit- is hardly, yet 
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extinct. The instance of a V%her, Trho to escape from being arrested jumped 
down from the terrace of the palace in Baroda and quickly mounted a horse in 
Maharaja Khande Rao’s time^ is still fresh in the memory of many people. They 
are a well built race, but are naturally turbulent. ' It is only by the strong arm ol 
the law and disciplinary measures- firmly enforced by a special officer in com- 
mand of a battalion stationed at Dwarka that they are restrained from plundering 
the pilgrims, a legacy of generations from their ancestors. 

53. The Mehers from their features appear to belong to the Warrior class Manors, 
of Kshtitriyas. Their number in this State is very small, only 3l. Their prin- 
cipal home is th® Porebunder State in Kathiawar. They are divided into fire 

clans and claim to be pure Eajputs. They allow widow remarriage, but in other 
respects observe Eajput customs. Generally speaking, their faces are refined 
and pleasing. They dress after the fashion of Bharwilds. They are a brave 
people, but unfortunately by mistake they have been usually classed with the 
criminal classes. 

54. Like the Eajputs, another equally important race among the warrior 

classes of Kshatf iyas is that of the Mardthds, who are said to have descended from divisions. 
4 Vansas (stocks), viz., the Surra (Sun) Vansa, the Soma (Moon), the Shesha 
(Lord oi serpents) and the YadnYansa. These font stocks have given tUe to 
22 families; of these 9 belong to the Surya Vansa, 6 to the Soma kansa, 4 to 
the Shesha Vansa, and 3 to the Yadu Vansa. Each of these families is again 
sub-divided into a number of sub-families making them in all 96. The Surya 
Vansi sub-familios are nine in number ; — Survd, Pawdr, Bhonsl^, Ghorpad4, 

Band, Sinde, Salunkc, Sisoclid, and Jagtap. Of these the Survds are said to 
have descended from the Surya Vansi King Ajapal, and are sub-divided into 

6 sections, — nr. Sitole, Gavse, Kaik, Gbad, Ednt and Survd. The Pawdrs 
are said to havo descended from King Maynra Dhvaja and are sub-divided into 

7 sections, — rjs., Palav, Dhdrrao, Dald, Vicbard, Salaya, Kadam and Pawar. 

The Bhonslds are from King Bhoja and have 4 sections, — Sakpdl, Kakdshe, 

Edo and Bhonsld. Tho Ghorpadds are from King Harishchandra and are sub- 
divided into 4 sections, — Malap, Pdrdhd, Kalvadd, and Ghorpadd. The Ednds 
are from King Sudhanva and are snb-divided into 5 sections, — Pudhd, Sigvan, 

Mulika, Pdtak, and Rand. Tho Sindds are from King Bhadrasdn. The Salunkds 
are from King Hansa-Dhvaja and are snb-divided into 5 sections,— Salunkd, 
Vdgbmard, Gbadge, Ghdgba and Patadd or Pavddd. The Sisodid-S are from King 
Sinhketu and are sub-divided into 5 sections, — viz. Sisodid, Pdradhd, Joshi, 

Bhovar and Sdlvi. The Jagtdps are from King Vasusen and are sub-divided into 
4 sections, — Jagtdp, Sela, Mhatre and Sitold. 

The Chandra Vansa is divided into 6 sub-families, — ^(1) Mord, (2) Mobile, 

(3) Chavdn, (4) Dabhdde, (5) Gdekwad, and (6) Sanvat. Of these, the 3Iords are 
said to have descended from the Soma Vansi King Mandhdtd and are sub-divided 
into 4 sections,-— Mord, Keshakar, Kalpate and Darbdre. The ilohitds are from 
King Sumati and are suh-divided into 5 sections,— Mohitd, S4mre, Kante 

and Kathavde. The Ghavans are from the Soma Vansi Kiu!? Manubhadra sxi 
are snb-divided into 4 sections,— Chavan, Ghadap, V^rangd and Dalpate. Yhr 
Dabbadds are said to have descended from Bhadrapsni sri are sub-divic?^ ' 
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4 sections,— DibMd4, Nimb^lkar, Mv and Eandiv4. The Gdekw^ds are said 
to have descended from the Soma Vansi King Chandras4n and are BTil>divided 
into 3 sections,— Gdekwdd, P^tankar, Bh4tak or K^rtavirya. The S4nvats are 
from King Bhadras4n and are sub-divided into 4 seotions, — Sdnvat, Kambld, 

Insualkar and Ghddg4. r •, .a.-, , 

There are four sub-families of the Shesha Vansa,— MahSdik, T4vd6, 

Dhulap and Vdgv4. Of these the first is said to have descended from the Shesha 
Vansi King K^rtavirya and is sub-divided into 5 sections,— Mah^dik, Gavli 
Bhdgle, Bhdir and Thdkur. The Tdvd4s are from King Ndgdvana and are sub- 
divided into 5 sections,— Tdvdd, Sdngal, Kdmjdd^, Jabld, and Chirfuld. The 
Dhulaps are from King Mahipdl and are sub-divided into 5 sections,— -Dhulap, 
Dhumdl, Dhur4, Kdsl4 and Lendpawdr. The Vdgv^s, are from King Vijabhi- 
T iandanq and are sub-divided into Vdgvd, Pai’ab, Mokdshi and Divtd. 

There are three sub-families of the Yadu Vansa,— Shirkd, Tovdr and 
Jddhava. The Shirk^s are said to have descended fi-om the Yadu Vansi King 
Karna-Dhvaja and are sub-divided into 6 sections, — Sbirkd, Pdkade, Sh61k4, 
Bdgvdn, Gdvand and Mokal. The Tovdrs are said to have descended from King 
Jasumati and are sub-divided into 6 sections, — Tovar, Tdmte, Bulk4, Dhdvdd 
and Mdl-Pawdr. The Yddavs or Jddavs are said to have descended from King 
Yadu. 

The Gotras and other details of these 22 Mardth4 families are given at the 
end of the Chapter, as Appendix I. 

( J) The Write)' Class of Eshatnyds. 

55. The Brahma-Kshairtyds are divided into the Brahma-Kshatriy^s pro- 
per and the Kshatris or Khatris (as they are popularly called). The tradition 
runs that Parshurdm, after having killed a number of Ksbatriyas, Tvent to Sindh 
to complete his "work of slaughter. When King Ratnas4n heard of it he left 
the capital city with his five queens and went to the hermitage of Dadhich, a 
Sarasvat Brahman. All the queens were then in an interesting condition and 
so the sage allowed them shelter there. In due course, each of them was de- 
livered of a son. When the boys grew up they began to play with the Brahman 
boys there, but were not allowed to leave the place, lest Parshurdm should 
chance to see them and kill them. Once, however, the king left the hermitage 
iu quest of shikar and was killed by Parshur^m, who met him accidentally. His 
queens became satis after him. The boys were brought up by the sage as his 
own sons. After a time Parshuram came to the hermitage and on seeing them 
he suspected them to be Ksbatriyas. But being informed that his suspicions 
were groundless he took the eldest, Jayas4n, as his disciple and taught him 
archery. When he afterwards came to know that the boy was a Kshatriya, he 
pronounced a curse upon him and deprived him of the knowledge imparted to him. 
Jayas4u then again approached Dadhich who taught him the Vedas and the 
learning necessary for a Brahman. From that day forward his and his brothers’ 
descendants are known as Brabma-Kshatriyds. When Sindh was overrun by the 
Moslems they had to vacate the country for other parts of India, They are now 

generally in a flourishing and prosperous condition, as writers, pleaders and State 
servanis. 
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56. The second group of Kshatris or 'Khatris is sub-divided into five 
.sub-castes, viz., the Vanjhas, BbAvsiirs, Kangrejs, Galidrds and Bandhdrds. castes. 

The Yunjhds are weavers in generab They assert pretensions to a Vanjhas. 
higher caste and so wear the sacred thread. There are Mahomedans and Jains 
also following this same occupation who are called Khatris. Among the Hindus 
of this class are included the Bhdvsdrs, Rangrejs, Galiards and Bandharas. 

The Bhdvsars declare themselves to be so called on account of their Shavsaxs, 
having concealed themselves in the temple of a goddess to escape the conse- 
quences of the wrath of Parshuram, the mythological Kshatriya hunter, with 
the fullest confidence (Bbav) in her. They are generally calico-piinters. They 
.are also known as Chhipds. Some of them stand aloof firom the rest and still 
consider themselves Kshatriyds thinking it undignified to follow the occupation 
of dyers. Allusion has been made to them above. The Rangrejs differ firom Ransrejs, 
the large caste of Bhdvsdrs, in being only employed in colouring cotton stuffs, 
particularly the turbans, with kusumba (red) colour. The Galiards have a slight- Galiaras. 
ly larger caste than the Rangrejs ; they work in gali (indigo.) The Bandhdrds Bandbara: 
wash silk clothes. They have special ways of washing, cleaning and glazing 
silk clothes, so as not to spoil the texture or softness. 

57. In the days of old, Yama, the Lord of death, is said to have complained Kayasthas 
to Brahma, about the over-burden of work in his place and to have begged from 

him an assistant to help him in his work. Brahmd promised to think over the 
matter. After Yama had left, Brahma by concentrating his mental powers created 
a man from his own body and ordered him to perform austerities near Ujayana. 

This newly-created man went there and did as he was desired to do. But 
while so engaged ho married 12 wives, out of whom four were the daughters of 
the sage Vaivasvat and eight averc serjaent maids. Each of these twelve gave 
birth to a son : then Brahma appeared upon the earth, named the father 
Chitragupta and ordered him to go to Yama and work under him. His sons are 
called Kdyasthas as their fiather had been bom from the Ka'ya (body) of Brahma. 

Each of these twelve sons was placed by Brahma and Chitragupta in the service 
of a sage. These and their descendants are, therefore, known difierently. 

Those Kavasthas who had followed the sage Saurabh and settled in the Surra 
Mandal country are known as Surya-Vanshi Kayasthas : those who had followed 
Valmika are known as the Yalmika Kayasthas, and those who had followed the 
sage Mathur and settled in the Mathur Country are known as the l^Iathur Kaya- 
sthas. After they had thus settled, a sage named Mandavya was wroth with 
them and cursed them and said that in the Kali Yuga all except the Yalmika 
Kayasthas would occupy a degraded position and would all without exception 
rank below the Brahmans and Kshatrivas. 

58. There was in days of yore a King by name Chandrasen ; he, to avoid Chandraseni 
the consequnces of the anger of Parshurama, went over to the hermitage of the 
sage Diilabhya, with his pregnant queen. After a time Parshurdma came there 
and requested the sage to grant him a boon. The sage promised to do so,' and 
prayed to Parshurdma to grant him one also. This was agreed to. After the 
exchange of mutual promises, Parshurama asked Dalabhya to give up to him the 
Queen of Chandrasen ; this the sage did. Dalabhya on his side then asked firom 
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PaYBhnrdroa the child that was in the queen’s womb. Parshurima, bound by promise 
as he was, had to graut the request; but at the same time he said that as Ddlabhya 
had asked for a child that was yet in the womb, the child and its descendants 
would be called Kayasthas, meaning having remained in the K^y^ (body); and 
that Dilabhya should never teach them the arts proper for a Kshatriya. Afterwards 
the queen gave birth to a son whose descendants are known as Chandraseniya 
Kayasthas. The influence of the men belonging to this caste was so great as to give 
rise to the use of the word Parvoe or Prabhu for an intelligent clerk or writer. 

Another caste among the Prabhus is the Patane or P^thare Prahhus, an 
equally intelligent community. Their number is very insignificant in this State. 

(c) Trading Glass Kshatriyas. 

59. When King Jaychand ruled in Kanouj, his 84 Sard4rs of the Eathod 
Eajput clan, who were administering his territories, embezzled some government 
money. The King was so mncb enraged that he determined to kill them. But 
at the intercession of a Saraswat Brahman, Dnrga Dutta, he promised to postpone 
the execution of his order for 6 montlis, and deprived the Sardars of all their 
powers. Thereupon Durga Datta and the nobles made a common cause and 
requested several Kings to assist them. But the power of J aychand being 
great nobody ventured to come forward to assist. Then Durga Datta, at the 
request of the nobles, prayed the lord of the sea to assist him. On account of the 
severe austerities’ of the Brahman the Sagar Deva was pleased to grant the 
request, when only 8 days were wanting to the 6 months promised by the King. 
The Deva said that at a distance of two miles from the place where they were 
they would see a fortress of iron wherein they should take shelter for twenty-one 
days after which they should vacate it. This they did and were thenceforward 
known as Lohanas from their having resided in the fortress of Doha (iron). This 
has been corrupted into Lavanas, 

60. When the Yadavas of Shri Krishna had been killed at Prabhas Pattan 
in a great slaughter one VajranSlbha, a great grandson of Shri Krishna, was saved 
and placed on the gadi of Mathura by Aijun. A descendant at the seventy -sixth 
remove from him named Jaysen fell in a battle while ruling there. After this 
sad event, his three sons with 500 followers went to Kareli, where the eldest estab- 
lished a new kingdom. The other two brothers failing in this commenced 
austerities to propitiate the goddess ; but finding her unyielding, they offered to 
burn their heads in a Bhathi (furnace). Seeing this the goddess was pleased 
and said that they would be known to the world as Bhathias from flhathi (fur- 
nace), and would flourish and prosper when they would migrate to Cutch and 
Kathiawar. 


6. The Vaishyas, their Origins and Divisions. 

Snb-divisions , . which some of the castes have been placed is the 

"'"aishyas. Those castes have been placed in it that generally have taken to 
ruic c. agriculture or to the rearing of cattle. The class, as the subjoined list 

shons, is snb-divided into four divisions, m., traders, agricultmists, cattle-breeders 
and artisans. In the first of these are comprised all the Tania castes and sub- 
castes; and in the second those persons who are generally speaking agriculturists. 
Some of them, though they are believed to be originally Vaishyas, claim a Eajput 
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descent. The third division is that of the cattle-breeders. According to the 
derivative meaning of the term ‘‘Yaishya", all these castes fall within it. In the 
fourth class come the artisans; the sub-castes derive their names from the occupa- 
tion followed by the members. 


Vanias and 
their suh-divi- 
sions. 


Agarval 

Vanias. 


Gnjjar Vanias. 


K.apol and 

Sorathia 

Vanins. 


(a) Vanias. — Traders. 

62. In the territories belonging to this State there are 18 principal sub- 
castes of the Gujarati Vanias. They are known as Meshri Vanias to distinguish 
them from the Jain Vanias. The names of these sub-castes are given in the 
table. The most numerous of them are Lad, Dis^w41, N^gar, Shrimdli, Modh, 
Khaddyatd, Kapol and Jhdrold. The legends about the origin of some of them 
are curious. Some castes d.erive their names from those of the Brahmans who 
serve them as their family priests. 

63. There was once a wealthy Vaishya, by name Dhanpdl. He had a 
daughter whom he married to the sage Yddnya Valkya, by whom she had eight 
sons. These were married to the eight daughters of King Vishal. One of these 
eight sons was Valabha ; he had a sou by name Agra who married a serpent- 
maid. Ho so much pleased the goddess Lakshmi by his severe penances that he 
became wealthy and powerful. He then built a city named Agranagar, the mo- 
dern Agra. He and his descendants were thenceforward known as the Agarval 
Vanias. To show their relationship with the serpents, they still call them their 
Mama (maternal uncle). 

64. Tho Gujjar Vdnias are probably Gurjars, a race that is believed to 
have’ migrated into India from beyond its frontiers, in the early part of the 
Christian era. They are believed by some to be originally Rajputs. But now 
they are found occupied largely in trade. 

65. When the sage Kanva had built a city and settled therein the Kan- 
dolia Brahmans, there remained 6,000 Banids, brought by his disciple G^lava, 
to bo provided for. 

At the request of Galava they were nained Gdlava Vdnias and entrusted 
to his care. These Vanias are now known as Kapol Vdnids from the long earrings- 
adorning their Kapals, f.e. ieropZes. Some of these Vduids settled in Saurdshtra 
to render service to their priests, the Kandol Brahmans,-and are therefore known 


as the Sorathia Vanids. 


Lad Vanias. Tho Zd<Z Vdnids are so called from their former residence in the Lad 

Bnj Vanias. country. The Bdj Vduias apear to be a sub-division of theirs and the word Bdj 
appears to bo a corruption of B4hya, 

Shrimaiivani- the Shrimdli Brahmans had settled in Shrimdl, as narrated 

hi their tradition, tho goddess Lakshmi felt anxious as to how the Brahmans 
wore to be maintained, when they were engaged in austerities. Vishnu divining 
this thought of Lakshmi looked at hie two thighs and 90,000 Vaishyas were 
produced, ^'ishnu ordered thorn to support the Brahmans. They are known as 
Shrini'Ui Viiuids. 


Porvad Vani- the Shrimali Vdnids who lived in the eastern quarter of the 

'5hrinidl, were called Prdgvat Vdnids and are now known as the Porvdl or 
Pornid Vanias. Those Shrimdli Viinids who took to the profession of a gold 
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smith were called Shrims'ili Soni Vdnids, and those who took to weaving clothesj 
Pat, were known as Patvds. The latter are now following the profession of 
braid-making. 

Those Vaishyas who were created b}* Brahmd for rendering similar ser- 
vice to the Vdyadd and Mewddd Brahmans were Icnown by their names. 

68. After the creation of the Modh Brahmans, Brahmd sent for Kama- 
dhcnu, the celestial cow, for their benefit. When the cow arrived, he ordered her 
to create 36,000 pious Vaishyas. The cow struck her front hoof against the 
earth and made a hole therein. From this hole 36,000 Vaishyas came out and 
were therefore styled Gobhuj Vdnids. After a lapse of lime a Jain preacher 
came to that place and converted many of them to Jainism. This enraged the 
Modh Brahmans and so they drove him away from the towns. This caused fac- 
tions among the Vdnids of the place ; those who sided with the Brahmans are 
known as Modh Vdnids, while the others followed the Jain preacher. 

Those Vaishyas who were created for rendering service to the Khaddyatd 
and Disdwdl Brahmans came to bo called Khaddyatd and Disdicdl Vdnids re- 
spectively. 

69. When Brahmd. saw the Vdlkliilya Brahmans ho felt anxious about 
their livelihood, and so struck his feet .against the earth. The dust that flew by 
so doing gave birth to 36,256 Sat Sudras. They wore ordered by Brahmd to 
support the Jharold Br.ahmnns and wero thenceforward known as Jhdrold Vanias. 

The Kdgnr Vdnids were originally Brahmans, but on account of their 
liaviug cast off the sacred thread they have been c.allod Vdnids. 

The Ndudords derive their name from Naudod, the capital of the Raj- 
pi pla State. 

The Umad Vdnids are the followers of one Humad, a celebr.ated Vania. 
The traditional origin of the Nima and Pancha Vdnids cannot be ascertained. 


Soni Vanias 
and Fatvas. 


Vayada and 
Mewada Vani- 
as. 

Modba Vanias. 


Khadayata 
and Disawal 
Vanias. 


Jharola 

Vanias. 


Nagrar Vanias. 


Kandora 

Vanias. 


TTmad, Nima 
and Pancha 
Vanias* 


(5). AgrmiUumts. 

(1). Koxurs. 

70. Lava and Kusha, the two sons of Rama, came to Sidhhapur on al*®wa and 
pilgrimage and from there went over to Unzd for the worship of Umid Mdtd. ^ 

There they saw some Sudras in an extremely poor condition and so appointed 
some of them to perform the worship of the goddess. Those settled there by 
Lava were cjillcd the Lewds aud those by Kusha were called the Kadvds. This 
origin appears to have been ingeniously invented by tlic people to raise them- 
selves in general estimation, as so many others have been invented. But 
Dr. V'ilson thinks that Lowa is a corruption of Rewa, which is another name for 
the river Narmada ; so that the Kunbis residing on or about its banks were 
called Lewa Kunbis. This explanation receives confirmation fi’om the fact that Lewa Konbis. 
in the Berars there is a sub-division of Kunbis called Rewa Kunbis of whom 
Mr. Kitts says that they arrived in the Berars from Gujarat in the 11th century, 
forced to leave it by the encroachment of Rajput tribes driven south by the 
early Mahomedan invaders of India. The Kadvd Kunbis are said to derive their Kadva Kunbis. 
name from the town and District of Kadi. 

Among the Lewas there are two sub-divisions ; the Patiddrs and the 
Kunbis ; the first are landlords and consider themselves of a higher status. 
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Thus, though the Patidars iuter-dine %vith the latter they do not inter-marry %vUh 
them.’ The Patiddrs have, in imitation of the high class Hindus, prohibited 
widow marriage among them also. 

Curious origins have been given of the Lowds and Kadvds by some of 
the witnesses examined before the Ethnographical Committee, and so I givo 
some of them here for what they are worth. One version about the origin of 
the Lewds and Kadvds is that they are the descendants of Lava and Kusha, the 
sons of Edma of Ayodhya. The Lewds declare that Lava had twelve sons, out 
of whom six settled in and about Lahore and six in the Antarved country. 
When this country was invaded by the Solanki Rajputs of Abu, the Lowds fled 
from it and some of them settled in tho country about Prabhds I'aitan in 
Kathiawar and some settled in Addlaj in Gujarat. A man by name Mddhav- 
dds, who was their loader, had a very beautiful daughter by name Laluba. Tho 
king of the place at the instigation of Madhavdds’s enemies, asked for that girl 
in marriage, but was refused. Tho king thereupon invaded the place and met 
with repulse. Instead of being daunted by this failure, tho king led an attack 
a second time, with no better success. But Madhavdas thought it prudent to 
retire from the place and therefore loft it for tho Charolar countiy with his 
followers and settled there. As they took to agriculture in their now abode, 
they came to be known as Knnbis even though they wore Kshafriyds. 

Some of the Kadvds declare that when Shankar went to perform austerities 
on Mount Kaildsa, his consort, Paxvati, to beguile the tedium of solitude, thought 
of creating some human beings. She thereupon created 52 males and females 
from the perspiration on her waist. Shiva being apprized of ibis by tho sago 
Ndrad, returned from KaiUlsa and seeing these human beings enquired of Parvati 
as to how they came to be there. Sho told him plainly -what she had done. 
This pleased Shiva so much that he allowed these beings to go to the earth 
and settle there under the name of Kadvas as they had boon created from the 
perspiration of the Ked (waist). At tho same time he gave them Kana (grain) 
and Bij (seeds) to maintain theraselvoa j and so they came to be called Kadva 
Knnbis. 

da Kanbis. The Wds are dissenters from the LowKs. They are followers of a 

' Bhagat named UdSl. They are peculiarly exclusive in their- habits and xvould 

not drink from a brass or copper pot touched even by a Brahman. Thev am 
generally Kabir Panthis. 

Mxtia Knnbis. Mati4 Knnbis appear to be a Bub-division of the Lowa Kunbis ; 

they are so called because they followed the mat, doctrine or opinion, of the 
Pir. Once on their way to Benares they put up. at Pirrfna, where tho saint 
Imamsh4h prevailed upon them to abstain from undergoing the hardships of a 
journey, saying that he would show Benares to them there. This miracle ho is 
said to have performed ; and then these Knnbis looked upon him as a holy saint 
and began to worship him. They acquired many Mussalman customs and 
observances and had consequently to recede from tlie main body. A long time 
after that, a Hindu Verdgi is said to have convinced them of thoir Hindirorigin 
and thus to have prevailed upon a portion of them to oast off the Mussahnan 
customs and observances and to turn back to Vaishnavaism. 
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72. In a curious way, the Salvis (weavers) of the artisan class have been salvis and' 
engrafted as a caste on the Lewd Kunbis. I transcribe the following from the 

JBaroda Gazetteer, page 59 : — “ It is said that originally there were no weavers of 
this class in Pattan, and that Mul Raj invited a few from the south-east of India to 
settle in his kingdom. The new comers, being strangers to Gujarat, could not inter- 
marry with other castes, and were debarred from every other kind of intercourse. 

LIul Raj interfered on their behalf, and forced the Low.d Kunbis to associate with 
them in all matters and to reckon them as of their o^vn caste. From that time 
the Salvis and the Lowi Kunbis have belonged to one and the same class.” 

(2) Agriculturists who claim Rajput descent. 

73. Tho Anjanas look more like Rajputs than Kunbis, though some .A^ana Kun- 
similarity to the latter is not wanting among them. Ii is possible, however, that 

they are neither of the two ; but may be tho aborigines of tho laud, their features 
having changed after coming in contact with the Rajputs and Kunbis. They 
are conjectured to bo of the same slock as the Chodhnis in tho Animistic group ; 
they stylo themselves Chodharis or sometimes Chodaras ; they are of as fair coloiu- 
as their compeers of tho Animi.slic group ; they celebrate tho birth of a child just 
as tho latter do, they give to the female mourners cooked wheat or jowar, just 
as the latter give cooked v.-il or mag ; and their principal food is tho same — 
bread of jowar and khichdi. 

74. Tho Sagarids and Sathrdrds are also cultivators and profess a Tho Sagarios 
Rajput descent. But they could not be pure and unadulterato Rajputs as judged 

by their appc.araucc aud by their habits and occupation. The Sagartds claim a 
direct descent from S.ngara, tho great-grandson of Bhagirath, who is reputed to 
have brought down tho river Ganga (Ganges) from tho heavens. Tho river is 
known by tho Hindus as the Bhagirathi also. Tho descendants ofsuchaholy 
and powerful man could not have fallen so low as the Sagarias have. If the 
iSdtZi funk's are really of a Rajput descent they might have been so called from 
their having acted as Sathvanis, meaning guides aud guards, of travellers and 
wayfarers. 

(c). Caulc-hreedcr$. 

75. Tho AMrs and Jiahdrim are believed to bo immigrants to this part of Ahirsand 
India from tho north. Both aro pastoral tribes, are peaceful and industrious, and 

are of fine stature and mien. Tho Ahirs declare themselves to bo Vaishyas ; but 
tho Brahmans class thorn as Sudras. The Rabaris appear to be more like 
Rajputs than any others. Their present occupation is that of graziors. They are 
the great enemies of the farmers 5 for, when a horde of cattle, generally cows 
and bullocks, rest in a field for tho night, there is not a blade of corn to be seen 
standing in it the next day. 

76. Tho C7/dmn.<! resemble Ahirs and Rabaris, but they follow the same Oharaos- 
occupation as the Bhdts. They are suspected by some to be originally Brah- 
mans. Formerly they were singers in tho service of kings and princes and seem 

to have derived their name from the heavenly singers bearing that name. They 
do not wear the sacred thread now ; and have almost given up their old occupa- 
tion and become cultivators and carriers on pack animals. 
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BhanTads and 
Gadarias. 


Lohdrs. 


77. The Bharwdds claim a descent from Nand, the adoptive father of 
Shri Krishna, but are believed by others to be of a mixed descentj «'.e., of a- 
Vaishya father and a Sudra mother. They look like the Eabdris. 

That section of the Bharwdds which tends sheep only, is known, as 
GddaridSi from Gddar meaning a.sheep. 

(d). Artisan classes. 

78. The artisan class includes in addition to those who are acknowledged 
to be artisans, the Kdgdis, Kdndois, Kdnsdrds, Lobdrs, Ghdnchis and Mochis. These 
names are functional, as they denote the occupation which' the respective castes' 
follow. Of these, the Kansdrds, Lohdrs, Ghdnchis and Mochis claim to be of a 
Rajput origin and the names of some of their sub-divisions seem to lend colour 
to these pretensions of tlieirs. The Lohdrs in addition assert that they are 
the descendants of a man by name Pithavo, who was created by Pdrvati from 
the dust in the back of Shiva, to prepare weapons of war for him. They are 
blacksmiths. 


Stttarannd 79. The Sntdrs foUow the occupation of carpentry. Those among them 

divisions' who have taken to the occupation of a turner are called Kharddis. Those that 
work in lac are known as Lakhvdrds and those that make bangles of wood and 
ivory are called Manidrds. 

Konsar.as and 80. The Kansdrds are brass-smiths. There are two sub-castes among 

divisiw?" them ; that of the Kansdrds proper and that of the Otdrds. Those among them 
who have taken to make castings in brass are known as Otdrds, from the word 
olavtin^ meaning to cast in metal. 


MocWs^d SI, The Mochis are workers iu leather and derive their name from mojun^ 

divisions. meaning a sock, which one of them had made out of a tiger’s skin. Those 
among them who work as painters form the sub-caste of Chitdrds. Those who 
make buckets of leather and skin-heads for Tablas (native drums) are of the sub- 
caste of Dabgars, Those who prepare saddles are Jingars, while those who 
polish and mend swords and other cutlery are known as Shikligars. 

7, Religious Orders. 


RciiRlons ^2. The fifth class, that of the religious mendicants, has been added to 

mendicants. the four historical classes, — viz,, the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyds and Sudras, 

because these are recniited not from a single one but from all the four ; and hence 
it is difficult to decide to what caste they belong. They themselves, naturallv, to 
keep up the veneration in which they are held, boldly declare that they 
were Brahmans before they took orders, even though many of them are of 
low castes. 

8. SUDEAS. 

(1) Glean. 

Sndmn and This class has been split up into two principal divisions, clean and 

aioni unclean. The clean Sudras are sub-divided into four orders as follows : o 

1. Those rendering personal service. 

2. Those who do. petty business. 

3. Those who are engaged in labour and agriculture. 

4. Those who are performers and actors. 
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castes. 


Golas and Khn 
vas 


Shots 


Sarzls 


najams. 


Sbohls and 
PaUhalls. 


(a) Those rendering personal service. 

84. Tlie first order comprises the GoMs, Khavas, Bhois, Darzis, HajjCms, 

Dhobis, Pakhalis, Bdvchds and Khasddrs. 

85. Tho Golds are supposed to be the descendants of the children of the 
Chhol-ris, Waclhdruns or Ports, or female slaves in the families of Rajputs. 
They aro bastard children from the union of the Rajput masters with these girls in 
their employ. These connections were connived at and very general. Grinding 
and pounding com and such other menial work was exacted from them j and 
when they became a separate caste they took that as their occupation. Those 
Golds who were taken up in the service of any Rajput chief were known as 
Khavas. They were naturally treated with certain afEection and were deemed 
Eoinctimes almost as good as the legitimate children of the house. They often 
exercised great influence over the chiefs and nobles in whose houses they were 
born. They and their descendants have formed a new caste and are knovvn at 
present as Khavds. 

Tho Bhois (palanquin-bearers) are immigrants from Northern India and 
claim to bo of Rajput descent, but do not appear to be such. From this fact coupled 
with their occupation of fishing, they can be placed on the same footing as the 
Mdchhis of Gujarat. The latter appear to be the aborigines of the land rather 
than forming any part of the Aryan colonists. 

Tho tailors fomi a separate caste by themselves. They are called Suis, 
from sni, a needle. They are also known as Mehrais, particularly those who 
come from Upper India. The sub-castes remain separate. 

Tho caste of barbers is known by several names.' — Hajdm, Vdland^ 
Ghdynjo and Edt. All these names are suggestive of the various uses to which 
a barber’s services aro applied. He is called a Hajdm . because of his doing 
cupping operations in olden times, from the Arabic, Hajdm, to cup ; a Vdlandy 
because of his removing Fa/ (meaning hair), i.e. shaving ; a Ghdynjo, because 
of liis old occupation of dressing Ghd, i. e. wounds j and a Edt, because of his 
carrying torches at But (night-time). 

Dhohis are so named from the word, ' dhovt'm,' meaning to wash. Pakhdli 
is also a functional name, derived from the word, ‘ pakhdl,’ meaning a leather 


nivcliun and 
Khn<idar«. 


Thr various 


I’.baabhonlfts 
ar.d Shandarls 


Kv.Tnbhars. 


water-bag. 

Tho Bavchus appear to bo camp-followers, and work as grooms and drivers, 
(i) Those who do 'petty hiisincss. 

S6. In tho second order come tho sub-castes of Bhddbhunjds, Bhanddris,. 
Kuinbbars, Pinjdras, Jlsichhis, Saldts, Tambolis, Vdghris and Edvalids. 

87. nhmMtmjds are grain parchers. The Bhanddris are sub-divided into 
two sections, the Bhanddris proper and tho Kaldls. Of these the former draw 
ioddy, wliilo tho latter sell spirituous liquors and drinks. 

^ A iim/Jidrs arc potters, so called from ‘ kumbha,’ meaning a pot. Khamdr 
and Khamblnr do not appear to bo distinct castes, but only corrupted terms of 
tho word Kunibhdr. 


r.cjfttws 




Piuj'tras, the caste of cotton cleaners, are so called from tho word 
vnn, moaning to clean cotton. 

-’'f aro fishormon and derive their name from their occupation ' of 
tat mmg n ichli (fish). 
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Salats are stone-cutters and dressers, and are so called from saJyd, mean- Salats, 
ing a stone. 

Tambolts are betel-leaf sellers and derive tbeir name from the Sanskrit TamUolis. 
word, ‘ btmbul,’ meaning a betel-leaf ready made for use. 

The Vdghris claim to be of Rajput descent, but have degenerated to a very vaghris. 
low position ; so much so that they are supposed with some show of reason to be 
cognate with the aborigines. Their name signifies * net spreaders’ ; V4ghri being 
a corruption of the Sanskrit Vdgurik, or one who catches by means of vdgara 
or net. The term may also mean maker or weaver of nets. The Kabutaridsj 
Pdrdhis and Kamdlia's appear only to be certain sections of the Vaghri sub-caste. 

88. The Bdvalids cannot trace their descent from any single caste because Ravalias. 
they are known to be a conglomeration of the descendants of such Alits and devo- 
tees as have returned to secular life ; and as persons of all castes can indiscriminate- 
ly become devotees, the Edvalids cannot lay claim to any single caste by parent" 
age. It affords a remarkable instance of the latitude observable in the various 
beliefs of the Hindus, to find on one hand devotees so scrupulously ascetic as to 
abjure home, friends, society of any sort, cooked food or provision for the future ; 
and, on the other hand, an easy-going section of devotees who, under the various 
names of Jogis, Atits or Eavalias, not only enjoy home-life but even follow secular 
occupations to maintain themselves, in addition to the most handy one for all 
those who put on the Bhagvd garb, — that of begging alms. The Rdvalids who 
are descendants of such pseudo-devotees find the garb of devotion hang loose on 
themselves ; and unless any one be individually inclined devotionally, they fight 
the battle of life like other mortals, their name and a piece of Bhagvd cloth wrap- 
ped round the head are the only marks of their failing off. 

(c) Those engaged in labour and agriculture. 

89. In the third class are arranged the Vanjhdras, Kharvas, Ods, Kolis and The various 
Pomlas. 

£0. Vanjhdras are carriers of grain on pack animals. Vanjharas. 

Some of the Kharvas claim a Rajput descent, but there are others also of a Kiiarvas. 

Koli descent. They are called Kharvas from their carrying hhdr, salt, or from 
their occupation of salting fish. They are boatmen or tile-tumers. 

The Ods form a caste by themselves ; they are a labouring class brought Ods. 
originally from ilalwa to Gujarat by Sidhraj Jeysing to dig the famous Sahasra- 
ling Tank at Pa'tan. Among these Ods there was a beautiful young Oden (a female 
Od) by name Jasma to whom the King made improper overtures. This enraged 
her so much that she pronounced a curse, the result of which was the drying up 
of the lake. She is said to have then coxnmitted suicide, to escape dishonour. 

91. The word Koli seems to be - allied to the word 'Kol,’ meaning half- Solis and their 
castes, and shows the esteem in which the persons to whom the term is applied 
are held by the general population. There are many sub-castes among them, 

but the principal are as given below ; 

Chunvdlidsj from their residence in the Chunval Pargana of the 
Kadi Dfetrict of this State ; Pdianvddids from their residence in the 
country about Patan ; Talapaddsj residents of the cities : Bdrids. from 
their residence in the Native State Baria, under the Eew4-Kantha 
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Agencyj Tdldvidsj neat Broacli ; Khdnis ; Dalvddis (cHefly engaged in 
bricks and digging ponds) j Mmds ; Kdchhids, from tbe ■word 
k^chh^, meaning a plot of ground for growing vegetables; M^lis 
(gardeners) and Kadids. The latter are divided into two sections, (1) 
the Kddids proper, i. e. bricklayers, and (2) the Ghhov4ris (plasterers). 

92. The following is taken from the Census Eeport of 1881 

“ The Pomlas are said to have come from South India and their dialect 
resembles the Telugu language. The PomKs are a labouring caste. One pecu- 
liar custom which is said to prevail in this caste is that after delivery the female 
stirs out of the house and is not showed to enter it for a few days, during which 
period the male lies confined and undergoes the treatment which is usually given 
to females on such occasions. There is a saying in Gujarat which refers to this 
custom, and old Pomlas when examined testify to the truth of the prevalence 
among them of the custom above mentioned. The female PomM is made to 
drink the juice of the bark of the Nim tree, and a quantity of oil. She then stirs 
out of the house and is not allowed to enter it for five days, during which time 
the male lies confined and takes the nsual medicines. The PomUs say that they 
do not lie confined merely to observe a custom but actually feel indisposed 
during that period, and that the indisposition is but a mark of favour of the M.i\& 
or goddess ; the immoral ones among them being outside the Mdti’s protection, 
are not allowed by the Mdltd to lie confined. At every twelve years a gather- 
ing of this caste takes place at Dumardl near Nadi^d in honour of the Mdt^, 
when those who are specially favoured of the goddess are said to perform various 
miraculous feats, such as walking on fire. Eemarriage among them is not common, 
the belief being that their tutelary goddess, the Lasmi Mata, does not favour 
those who perform Ndtrds. The fear of the goddess’ wrath keeps their morals 
also in good order. ” 

(d) Those who are performers and actors. 

93. The fourth class comprises all those whose profession is to perform 
the TamishsEs, for the delectation of the people, and includes the Dhddhis, Nats, 
V^dis, JigriPdtaTB, Bajdnids and Bhdnds. 

94. Bhddhis are those who under different assumed garbs siug and dance 
at peoples’ houses on the occasions of marriage and Simant (pregnancy) ceremo- 
nies, and sometimes in the Vaishnava temples also. 

The Idais are rope-dancers and acrobats, and derive their name from the 
word ‘ Nat ’ to dance. The Vddis are jugglers and snake-charmers. They are 
so called from the word Wad, to play on a musical instrument, as these Vddis 
generally play upon Morli, a sort of a flute. 

The word Jdgari-Pdtar is a corruption of the word Jdgiri-Pdtar ; Jagir 
meaning Iham land and Patar dancing girls. It is applied to that caste, the 
members of which live upon the earnings of some of their female relatives, who 
have taken themselves to the profession of singing and dancing. 

The Eajdni^s are a wandering and labouring tribe. They derive their 
name from Bajind in Kathiawar, The story goes that a Nat came to a King 
of Patau prepared to fly in the air on wings of shields. The King promised to 
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'give him in Indm' the village to which he ivonld, thus go., • Whefeupoii he .flew 
high and alighted at the .vUlage of Bajdnd, which was then given in Indm 

: to him. ' ’ 

95. The BMnds. are. generally Musalmans ; a very few being Hindus. Bhanda. 

Their main occupation is dancing,. singing and jesting. They derive their name 
from the Sanskrit word Bhdnd or jester, from Blidnd to jest. . The Musalman 
Bhdnds are probably converts from Hinduism. Their jests and songs derive their 
piquancy from being extremely coarse, vulgar and indecent. The word has passed 
into a bye-word for any one who is shameless in word or deed. 

96. One more caste demanding notice is that of the Hijadas, otherwise Hijadas. 
known as Fdtdds or Pavaiyds, meaning eunuchs. Before its' prohibition in the 

year 1880, by H. H. the present Maharaja on pain of sovero punishment, this 
institution prevailed oiienly in the City of Baroda and at the temple of Shri 
Bechrdji in the Kadi Division of this State. The oldest members of the craft used 
to initiate chelds, i.c,, disciples and to take pride in so doing. When a person 
intended to enter the craft, he had to first join it on probation, during which 
period ho had to satisfy the members of the craft that ho was a eunuch. When 
this was proved, the goddess was invoked to fix a day propitious for his castration. 

When this was done the novice cut off his'.privato parts with a razor with his own 
hands ; and had afterwards to keep himself confined for 40 days, during wliich 
time a large quantity of sesamum oil was poured over the castrated portion ; and 
afterwards it was washed with a decoction of Bordi and Bilbul barks. 

The legend how this order has originated and why they worship the 
goddess Bechritji is as follows : — 

There was a king in olden times who had no son. Ho prayed to tho 
goddess, who was pleased to graut him his wish. In course of time a son was 
born to him, but ho was a eunuch. His father dedicated him to tho service of 
the goddess who told him in a dream to cut off his private parts. From that day 
forward the practice has been continuing. 

These people wear long hair and keep their face smooth in imitation of 
the feminine face. They dress themselves as females also and imitate all tho 
blandishments and ways of speech of women. They sing Garbas in honour of 
the goddess and live on alms. They attend at the houses of persons of lower 
castes whenever a son is born to them. For this they goncrally receive fees ; if it 
turns out to be less than what usually falls to their lot, they extort it by abusing tho 
people and, in the last resort, by exposing themselves and thus annoying them. 

(2) The Unclean Castes. 

97. Tho second division of the Sudrds, viz., that of tho unclean, is sub- Sub-divisioas 
divided into three main groups. In tho fii’st group come those of higher orders, castes. 
who were formerly Brahmans and who generally serve as priests to the castes of 
the two other groups. This group comprises tho GarodsCs, Dhednd Sidhus, 

Rakhesars and R^radevpirs. The first two servo as priests to the Dheds and the 
last two to Bhangis and others. The second group consists of the unclean castes 
who are generally village servants. They are the Dheds, Ghadsis, HoMrs, 

^Hulswars, Meghv41s, Eijgars, Rdvals, Turis, Vdns fod^s and Buru'ds. Tho Holers 
and Hulswdrs are immigrants from Deccan. Tho former are pipers' and drum-' 
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tners and the latter render services in military camps in this State. Holers and 
Hnlswdrsare probably the Mardthi names for the Dheds. Meghvdls, Rdjgars 
and Edvalsare the terms used in Kdthiawar for the same caste, where these 
people are mostly village servants. The Turis are pipers among them. The 
Vdnsfodds derive their name from their occupation of splitting bamboos for rafters 
and doing bamboo-work, such as matting and basket-weaving. Buruds are the 
same as Vdnsfodds, but the caste bears a Mardthi name. The third group com- 
prises those of the lower order, in which are included the Ohamdrs and Khdlpds 
(leather workers), Mdhdrs, Mdngs, Senvds and Bhangis (scavengers). Mdhdrs 
and Mdngs are Mardthi names for those unclean castes who render village service. 
The term Senvd is probably used for the same caste in the Kadi District. 

9. Summary. 


The Brahman 
castea ; their 
number. 


Khedawal 
Brahmans 
really Dravid. 


The number 
of Brahman 
c.astcs can be 
reduced. 


98. From the list of the Brahmans we find that we have in this State 
Brahmans of all the ten groups ; but for the present consideration we shall take 
up only those sub- castes of Brahmans which are at present included in the general 
class “ Grujjar Brahmans.” These, including the castes and sub-castes as given in 
the list, are 90 ; although they are commonly believed to be 84. Out of this num- 
ber, 61 sub-castes are immigrants into Gujarat, and 39 are local. The first of 
these are sub-divided into 2 classes, — ^those immigrants who originally belonged 
to the Panch Gauda group but have now been popularly assimilated with the 
Gujjar Brahmans, and those who did not belong to that group. The latter can 
again, according to the traditions, be sub-divided into those who originally belonged 
to a definite Panch Dravida group, but have now assimilated with the Gujjar 
Brahmans, and those who did not belong to any of the Dravida groups and are 
now known simply as Gujarati Brahmans. Thus arranged, 10 castes of Brahmans 
belonging to the Panch Gauda group have, by their thorough assimilation with 
the Brahmans of this place, come to be known as Gujarati Brahmans, and are thus 
allowed all the privileges of inter-dining with pure Dravida Br ahma ns. 

99; The Khedawal Brahmans, who call themselves Gujarati Brahmans 
and are also admitted to bo such by the people, were originally Dravida Brahmans, 
The tradition as regards their origin receives further confirmation from their 
features and their present connection with Shrirangapatam in Mysore, notwith- 
standing their severance therefirom since very long. 

100. The castes of immigrant Gujarati Brahmans thus relieved of the 
foreign elements come to 39. This number even can be reduced by excluding 
therefrom the 5 sub-castes of the Bhojaks, Trag^Ms, Koligors, E^jgors and Vyas, 
on account of their very low social status. This number consists of the castes and 
sub-castes taken together j but if we .exclude the sub-castes we find that there are 
only 10 principal castes of the Gujarati immigrant Brahmans. 

The local Brahmans are sub-divided into 4 classes in the Table. The 
Gandharvas demand notice. They are said to be originally Ghitrod^ Brahmans 
but to have now-a-days fallen so low that not only have they lost all trace of 
Brahmanism, but are ranked as mere Sudras. Thus, if we exclude from the 39 
sub-castes this caste as well as the three castes falling under the last class, we 
shall have in this group 35 sub-castes. But if we omit the sub-castes and take 
the principal castes, we find that there are only 21 castes of local Brahmans. 
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Thus the Trliole group of Grujarati. Brahmans, after the foreign castes are 
removed, contains, only 31- castes. 

101. Even this nnmher can be further reduced, because in spite of their 
traditional Brahmanical origin, some castes are not descended &om the original 
Aryans but are “ made Brahmans,” e. g : — the Andvald, MotdM, Orpdl, and Sajo- 
dara, in the immigrant group and the Somapnrd, Girndrd, Aboti, Kandolia, 
Sorathid, Unevdl, Barddi, Gomativdl, Tapodhan and Sevak in the local group. 

The Andvalds certainly and the Motalds, Orpdls and Sajodaras perhaps do 
not appear originally to be Aryans, much less Brahmans, but to be the original 
inhabitants of India ** made into Brahmans.” Their features and physical appear- 
ance are most similar to those of their neighbours, the aborigines of the land. 
The Sarasvats of this group appear to be also “ made Brahmans ” ; as otherwise, 
they could not be so dissimilar to other Brahmans of the land, in appearance and 
social customs and habits. These are, no doubt, surmises, on which definite con- 
clusions could be arrived at by a long and careful enquiry. 

Another argument leading to the inference is to be found inherent in their 
traditional origins, wi, that these “ made Brahman ” castes have all sprung up in 
the Epic period of the Aryan civilization, t.e., at the time when either Eama or 
Krishna is said to have flourished, that is, long after the Yedic period and after 
the ibyan invaders had expanded theh colonies and had commenced a policy of 
reconciliation with the original inhabitants of India. Because after the expiration 
of the period of these two Avatars, and perhaps during their reign, we find that the 
wars with the Daityas or Eakshasas had ceased, as there is no indication to the 
contrary in any of the books written after the Mahdbhdrata and Eihnayana. In 
this policy of reconciliation the Aryans appear to have been forced, for political 
reasons, to extend the higher rights among them to some of the aborigines, be- 
cause the theory of making Brahmans otherwise cannot be explained, as they 
had a sufficient number of them in their fold. Again their backwardness in the 
knowledge of the Vedas and other religious literature, as compared with the other 
Brahmans, is a sure indication of their original status. Their social status also 
is far below that of the true Brahmans, and in all their history they do not appear 
to have ever gone further than what we see them at present as regards their 
means of livelihood or to have ever taken completely to the six-fold duties of a 
Brahman as expounded by the sage Manu. 

102. As regards the Brahmans whom tradition declares to be the products 
of Kathiawar, it may not be unreasonable to infer that some of the more ambitious 
among the Anaryas inhabiting that Peninsula arrogated to themselves the appel- 
lation of Brahmans and invented a series of traditions to give colour and weight 
to their assertions. For, as appears fi:om the map herewith annexed, the Aryans 
had never penetrated into that peninsula. This map I have got copied fi'om 
the book on Hinduism by Sir Monier Williams. Again according to Chandrikd, 
Saurastra (modern Kathiawar) was looked upon by the Aryans of old as a 
Mlechha country ; and, consequently, it was enjoined that any one visiting that 
country should perform a penance. Baudhayana says in the Ohandrika that 
“ those who are residents of the Sindhu, Sauvir and Saurastra countries and also 
those who have gone to the Anga, Vanga and Kaling countries require Sans- 
karas.” Sindhu country is modern Sindh, Sauvir is not to be traced ; Saurastra 
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Artisans. 


Kathiawar. ; Anga is that. country which lies to the north of Bengal and to the 
Tast of the ancient Magadh (modern Beh4t) country; Vanga is the^ country 
- beyond Anga, and- Kaling ’ is that country which • .lies ; between .the mers 
Mahanadi and Godavari, known now as the Circ4rs. There is strong reason 
therefore to suspect that these local products are Brahmans- made fronr. the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Kathiawar. The colour of their skin as well, as their 
features make us pause and demand investigation.. If these surmises are correct, 
the 14 castes under discussion will have to be excluded from the castes of 
Gujarati Brahmans. In that case there would remain only 17 principal castes 
of Gujarati Brahmans, 

103. If a list of the Kshatriyas were to be constructed on the strength of 
the traditional origins, it would be found to contain many a snb-caste, which 
looking to their present social position and habits would by their inclusion 
degrade the name of Kshatriyas. Hence I have relegated some of them to the 
Vaishya group and some to the Sndra group. Still the Khatris and their sub- 
divisions have been allowed to remain in this group according to the instructions 
of the Census Commissioner, though properly speaking, they ought to have, 
according to the occupations they are following, been expurgated from this list. 

The reason of this divergence in their status, from a traditional as well as 
an occupational point of view, may be found in the fact that when the . hulk of 
the Aryan population got dispersed some of the Vaishyas and Sudras must have 
arrogated to themselves a higher position than they naturally should have. This 
claim of theirs does, not seem to have been ever allowed by the purer Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas and Vaishyas ; for, they do not appear to have ever been allowed to 
intermarry or interdine with them. Again, if they had really belonged to the 
second and the most powerful class among the Aryans, one does not see why 
some of them have fallen so low as to make their simple touch so unholy as to 
compel the persons touched to resort to a purificatory bath. 

104. The list of the Vaishyas, prepared as it is, contains all the classes 
that should have naturally found a place therein according to the Shastric defini- 
tion of the term Vaishya. Vaishyas are those persons who belong either to the 
pastoral, the agricultural or to the industrial classes of the communities. Thus 
it is that the Vaishyas are distributed in the said list into 4 classes. Out of 
these the first class of traders does not require any notice. In the second class 
are placed all the Kunbis. Of these, the Lew4 and Kadva Kunbis appear to 
be of Kshatriya origin according to one account and of a Sudra origin accord- 
ing to another account. The Anjan^s, Sagarias, SathvdrAs and Kdradias claim 
a Rajput descent though in occupation, dress or habits they fall far behind. 

In the third class are cattle-breeders ; they also claim a Rajput descent 
but show DO proofs. On the contrary the Ahirs and the- Bharwads are by 
another tradition reputed to be of a mixed descent. The Chdrans claim a divine 
origin, though they themselves are not sure of it. 

In the fourth class, are placed all artisan classes. Of these, the K%adis, 
Kandois, Sonis, and the Suthirs have no traditional origin to give. 'The Katts^ris, 
Ghinchis and Mochis claim a Rajpnf descent and their tribal surnames seem to 
lend colour.to their pretensions. .The Lohdrs claim a Rajput desceht' oh the one 
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band and a divine descent on tbo ctbor. With all thi=, at thor--* :? 

nothing among tlir-m '.vbicb can l^o ta^cn to bo a sure indii^a'.ion ot the Ilajtn: 
blood haring over ilotvn in their vica?. 

105. Ail the remaining ca=tc= have boon clashed a? Sndras ; .and a Sodras 
glance at them jnslitlcs cur so doing. Hovrevor. it citght to bo inontionod that 
the Goltw, Wagiirb, Ravralids and Khln-as among thorn claim a Ila;put dc•^''c:^^. 

It is verv difiiculi to say botv far tlieir pretension? arc justified. It is a matter 
requiring fuller and mere elaborate investigatioa. 

10 . GcOCriNO ACCOBDING TO THF. CtAfSincATIOS SUGGESTED BY THE CeNSUS 

C0MMIF.=I0KBK. 

lOG. Thus far we have treated the evolution of the various sub-caste? on the cinsscs or 
basis of their traditional origin, as now given by thorn or found in books, the 
social status of each Brahman and Kshatriya sub-caste aud the principal foaluros 
undcrlvjng their marriage and other customs. W’e may now classify them into 
tho five groups suggested by the Census Commissioner in his letter Xo. 56, dated 
23rd 3Iav 1900. But before doing so it mar be sugrrested that these names are 
quite exotic in Guiaraf, since no such sharp distinctions are laid down hero. In 
accordanco with the distinctions prevailing in Gujarat, tho casios may bo distribut- 
ed into tho following five groups ; — (1) the Dwijas, (2) tho Sat-Sudris, (3) the 
JaHcharniya Sudras, (4) the Jalivyavaharya Sndras and (5) the Asprishya 
Sudras. In tho first group I include those vrho have still obtaining among thorn 
tho ceremony of Upanayanam; in the second, those castes, which though tiiey ori- 
ginally belonged to the Dwiji class, have, from time immemorial, given up that 
ceremony necessary for requiring Dwijisra : in the third, those castes from whose 
hands tho members of tho two higher classes can take v.-atcr : in tho fourth, those 
oa'^iCR from whose hands, Brahmans, VaiiHs and seme of tho Kshairivas will not 
take water ; and in tho fifth group, those castes whoso mere touch is a d'Tilcraont 
to any incmbor of the castes falling within one of the four preceding irrotip?. 

From this ii will ajipear that though the same number of grottps i? ri-:ained as 
sugircsted by tho Census CointniFsioncr, the principle? on which the firs* two are 
conFtimted dhTor to a certain extent. In the first group the Census Commissioner 
suggested tho grouping of all iho^o who claim to be the ropresomative? cf Brah- 
mans, Kshatriya? and Vaishyas ; but I have entered in the first group only tho'O 
who at present take to Dveiji^m or who wear tho paered thread ; tho otiior- I 
have relegated to tho second group. In thi? arrangement cf tho oa^;. ?, I have 
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sions* 


107. The list thus prepared is given below ; 


Serial 

Name of the 

No. 

Names of the castes. 

Ko. 

of the 

oltho 

group. 

j group. 

caste. 

1 


1 

3 

1 ’ 

i 

1 


Bematks. 


Dirija 


. I Brahmatis. 

1 1 Acbari.^ 

2 I Anavala. 

8 1 Andichya. 

4 Bardai. 

5 1 Bhargava. 

6 ) Borsada. 

7 1 Chovisa. 

8 Dadbioli. 

9 Darola. 

10 j DivechariS. 

11 1 Disa'wal. 

12 i Gayawal. 

13 1 Gimara. 

14 Gomtiwal, 

15 Gugali. 

16 I Jamba. 

1 7 Jharola,^ 

18 Bandolia. 

19 1 KapUa. ^ 

20 1 Karavatia. 

21 I KhedawSl. 

22 I Koligor. 

23 I Kriyagor. 

24 Hara. 

25 Me\Tad4. 

26 Modba. 

27 Motala. 

28 I I^agav. 

29 l^andord, 

30 I^apal, 

31 Pallival. 

32 Fasbkarna. 


Nos. 1 -to 50 are Gujarati .Brabmans, 
The sab-castes have been omitted la 
this list. 


83 

Baval. 

34 

Bayakvral, 

85 

Bodbaardl. 

36 

Sachora. 

37 

Sajodara. 

38 

Setpal. 

39 

Shrigaad. 

40 

Shrimali. 

41 

Soni Brahman. 

42 

Somapara. 

43 

Sorathia. 

44 

Talajia. 

45 

Udamhar, 

46 1 

TJnewal. 

47 

Utkala. 

48 

Vodddara. 

49 

Yalmika or Yalam, 

50 

Yayada. 

51 

Aboti. 

52 

Bhojaka. 

53 

Gurava. 

54 

Karatia. 

55 

Bajgor. 

56 

Sarasrata. 

57 

Ehat. 


Nos. 51 to 63 are looked upon as de- 
graded Brahmans. 
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Serial 
No. 
of tlie 
gionp. 

Name of flie ^ 
group. 

Serial No. 
of the 
caste. 

Names of the castes. 

Bemarks. 

1 

S 

S 

i 

S 

II 

t 

SfltstzdiQ 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 
101 
102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 
111 
112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

•Sevak. 

Shravana. 

Tapodhana. 

Tragala. 

Yidnr. 

Vyas. 

De^a^a. 

Devrokha. 

Golaka. 

Katkade. 

KanaaTa. 

Kokanasiha. : 

Sheavi. i 

Kamataki. 

Dravidi. 

Tadangi. 

Hindastani. 

Brijtransi. 

Gand. 

Kanojia. | 

Sarvaria. | 

Maithilii. 

SanadkyA. 

Sarasvata. 

Parasar. 

Saaodid. 

Brakma Kskairis. 
Cbandraseni Fiabkas 
Frabkn Fdiane. 
Lokana. 

Eayastkas. 

Kshatriyas. 

Maratkas. 

Rajpats. 

Thakors. | 

Bkatias. 

Agarral Vanias, 

Baj Do. 

Di^tvdl Do. 

Gnjjar Do. 

Jkarola Do, 

Elapole Do. 

Kkadayatd Do. 

Lad Do. 

bleskii. Do. 

Me^ada Do. 

Modka Do. 

Nagai Do. 

Nandora Do. 

Fima Do. 

Fancka Do, 

Porwad Do. 

Skrimali Do. 

Soni Shrimali Do. 
Soiatkia. Do. 

TJmad. Do. 

Vayada. Do. 

Kathi. 

Yadhels. 

Nos. 64 to 70 are Maharashtra Brah- 
mans. 

^ Sonthem India Brahmans. 

j 

> Northern India Brahman -. 

1 

1 

1 

J 

j- Marvradi Brahmans. 

4 castes appearing in Table XIII nnder 
the head Kshatriyas hare been omitted 
as they do not appear to have ever 
belonged to Dwiiism. 

A few individuals here and there among 
many a sub-caste of Yanias. uow-a-days, 
have taken to Upanayanau., but that 
is an exception rather than the rule. 

Yanii^ from countries beyond Gujarat 
have been omitted. 
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Serial 
No. 
of the 
group. 

Kamo of tho . 
group. 

Borial No. 
of the 

CtlStO. 

Names of tho castes. 

Romaiks. 

I 

a 

S 

4 

c 

III 

1 

i 

IV 

Jal^oharniya 

Sudras. 

Jalavyava- 

harya 

Sudras. 

117 

118 

119 

120 
121 
122 

123 

124 

125 
1^6 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 
161 
162 

163 

164 

165 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175 

Kunbi Anjana. 

Do, Eadava. 

Do. Lewa. 

Do. Maiia. 

Do. Bnsbai. 

Do. Uda. 
Bandhara. 

Bhavsar. 

Chitara. 

Dalavadi. 

Darzi. 

Ghanohi. 

Kacbhia. 

Eadia. 

Eagdl. 

Eandoi. 

Eansaia. 

Eharadi. 

Ebatri Vanza. 
Khavas, 

Kumbhar. 

Lobar. 

Mali. 

Maniara. 

Otdra. 

Pardosbi. 

Patava. 

Salat. 

Salavi. 

Soni. 

Sutar. 

Tamboli. 

Baria. 

Garasia. 

Vagbers. 

Abir. 

Bavcha. 

Bbadbhunja. 

Bhaudart. 

Bharwad. 

Bh6i. 

Obaran. 

Chhovari. 

Dabgar. 

Dhangar. 

Dhobi. 

Dbuldhoyi 

Gddaria. 

Galidrd, 

Gavli. 

Gola. 

HajAin. • 

Jingar. 

Kalal. 

Earadia, 

Kbamdr. 

Khambbdr. 

Khint, 

Khfirya. 

Otbor Ennbis being too fow and the 
Kunbis of foreign ostraotion aro es- 
eluded. 

Some persons object to drink water from 
Ghauebis, 

Many persons, excepting on tour, object 
to drink water from a Eumbbar. 

1 

Some higher caste persons seo no objec- 
tion to drink water from Abirs, Bhar- 
wads, BabariS} Gavlis and Cbarans. 

Some persons bathe if they happen to 
touch a Dabgar, 

Strictly orthodox people bathe if they 
nnppen to touch a Hajam or a Ealdl. 

Many people bathe iftliey happen to 
touchaKhant. “ 
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Serial 
Xo. 
of the 
group. 


Name of the 
group. 


Serial Xo. 
of the 
caste. 


Xamcs of the castes. 


Remarks. 


Y. 


Asprnshva 
i^udras. 


176 

Khasdar. 

177 

Komati. 

178 

Lakharird. 

179 

Machhi. 

180 

Mochi. 

ISl 

Od. 

182 


183 

■off E 

BMin * 

184 

Eahitri. 

185 

Bangrez. 

186 

Sagnria. 

187 

Sathavard. 

188 

Sfaikligar. 

189 

Yanzanf. 

190 

Bajania. 

191 

Bhand. 

192 

Dhadhi. 

193 

Gandharva. 

194 

Gondhali. 

193 

Jagari Patar. 

196 

Knbntari^. 

197 

Kani-Alia. 

198 

Mena. 

199 

Nat. 

200 

Pomala. 

201 

Hawalia. 

202 

Yadi. 

203 

Yasbari. 

204 

Koli. 

205 

Meber. 

206 

Paradbi, 

S07 

Talavia. 

208 

Bhangia. 

209 

Bnrnd. 

210 

Ghambhar. 

211 

Dhed. 

212 

Dhedna Sadbn. 

213 

Garoda. 

214 

Gbadasi. 

215 

Holar. 

216 

Hnlswir. 

217 

' Khalpa'. 

218 

Mficg. 

219 

51ahar. 

220 

Meghwal. 

221 

Raj'gar. 

222 

Rakhesar. 

223 

Ramdev Pir. 

224 

Raval. 

225 

Senava. 

226 

Turi. 

227 

Yansfoda. 

t will appear that thi 


Many people baibe if they touch a Mochi, 
and if they are strictly orthodox even 
if they touch a Machhi. 


casies lu liic cci-uuvi, iii liic luiiu, auu iio uuu atriu me jouriii aiia niin gronjNj 
respectively. Or, in other -words, 87 castes have retained their Dwija status, 
27 have lost it, 35 castes have been allo-wed to be of a higher order amoarr tljc 
Sudras, and 58 are quite at the bottom of the social ladder j and 19 have been 
kept at a vast distance from it. 
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Committees’ 

Reports- 


The Hindu < 
castes arrangr 
ed. 


108. Having given tlie traditional origins of tho various castes, it is time 
now to discuss the order of social precedence as framed from the replies received 
through the Ethnographic Committees appointed in that behalf. Committees 
were appointed for tho Divisions of this State and instructions were issued to them 
as to how they had to carry on the work. Questions that were required to be 
answered by the leaders of the various castes were framed and sent up to the 
Committees. The replies received from them were collated in my office. It was 
then found out that none of the Committees had attempted the classilication of 
the castes into the five groups mentioned in the Census Commissioner’s letter. 
They simply asked the leaders of the Brahman and Vanid castes who were within 
their jurisdiction, to give replies to the questions sent to them ; Bnd then for- 
warded those replies, after having arranged the castes in the order they thought 
best. The result was that the same caste was differently placed by different 
Committees, as regards precedence. The precedence had, therefore, to bo arrang- 
ed in the office, and the information about all castes having not bceu supplied by 
the Committees, I had to supplement it otherwise. 

109. Thus arranged, the Hindu castes fall within 8 groups : — (1) the Brah- 
mans, (2) the Kshatriyas, (3) the Vaishyas, (4) the miscellaneous castes, (6) tho 
religions mendicants, (6) wandering and low profession castes, (7) tho criminal 
castes and (8) tho unclean castes. 

Of these groups, only the Brahmans and tho Vdnids, falling -within tho 
first and the third groups, respectively, have beep dealt %vith by tho Committees, 
The following list gives the order of precedence for the Brahman and Vdnid 
castes, for reasons given further on. 


List of Frecoda^ce of tlui Different Castes in tlip Baroda State. 

Bbahmanb. 


Class, 

Ctronp. 

Paste. 

Name oI tlio 
Cnstc of wliich 
it is a sub-castc. 

A. Such Brahmaus as do 

L 

1. Vadnagra 

Nagar Brah- 

not eat out of tho food 


Nagar. j 

man. 

jirepared by a member of 
any other sub-caste but 


2. Prushnora 

I5o» 

tlujir own ; all other sub- 
castes of Brahmans can 
oat food prepared by 
them, except aome of B. 


3. Sachora 

Indopondont.., 


4. Shrimali 

Dp. 

B. Such as do eat food 

II. 

1. Chifroda 

Nagar Brah- 

prepared by a member 
of tho first casto monT 
tioned in Group A. 


Nagar. 

man, 

The food prepared by 


2. Sathodra 

. Do, 

their liands, all castes 
- besides those mentioned 

i 

Nagar. 

in-groups A and B, can 


3. Visnagra 

Do. 

. oat. 


Nagar. ■ 



Bcmnrks giving reasons lor 
the arrangement. 


Beoaaso it is the main hotly. 

Because they have seceded 
from the main caste. 

Tlioy practise polygamy. 

They practise polyganqy and 
sell their daughters to some 
extent (accept money for 
their daughters). 

They practise polygamy but 
they do not eat of anj' others 
but tho Vaduagra hlagars. 

They practise polygamy. 

Do eat of both tho Vadnagra 
and Visnagra Nagars. ° '• 
Tlioy practise polygamy. 
Receive money presents for 
their daughters. 
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C. Snell castes as inter-dine 
among tliemselvcs as well 
as cat food prepared Ijt 
cjistes in the first two 
classes. 


Caste. 

Name of the 
Caste of which 
it is a snh-castc. 

1. Di^ral ... 

Independent... 

2. Vayada ... 

Do. 

3. Udamber 

Do. 

4. Chorashi 


Mewada. 


5. Bhargav 

Lidependent... 

6. Motaia ... 

■ Do. 

7. Yalam or 

Ganda 

Yalmik. 


8. Kandora 

Independent... 

9. ChoTisa... 

Snb-caste o f. 



... They smoke tobacco as bidees. 


Nandora. 

10- Dadbicb Independent...! 
11. Bbat-Me- Snb-caste o f 
wada. Mewada. 


wada. Mewada. 

12. Bajak-ral Indepmdent ... ! 

13. Kapil ... ^ 0 . 

14. Fnshkarna Snb-caste o f 

Shiimali. 

15. Grajawal Independent... 

16. Setpal ... Sarnsvat 

17. Jbarola ... Snb-caste o f 

Valkhilya. 

18. Gomatival Independent... 

19. Pallml ... Ganda ...^ 


They practise polygamy. 


20. Jambu ... Valkhflya 

21. B h i t r a Sub-caste 


p. Castes which though 
tlicy belong to the Brah- 
man class, are such that 
no other Brahmans will 
cat food prepared by 
them. 


Pravdlii. 


BaTal 


0 f| I They practise polygamy and 
I Khedawal. j Khedawal. J ^ are addicted to smoking 
22. Shrig and Snb-caste ofij tobacco. 


Shrigand. 


. Snb-caste 
Valam. 


ofiTheysoll their girls in mar- 


24. Andichy a Snb-caste of' 
Sahasra. Audichya. 

25. Andichya Do. ■•■I I 
Tolakia. 

26. Shiiganda. Ganda 

27. Khedawal Khedawal ... ) 

Baj. ^ I 

28. Tr a vadi Mewada ...' 

Mewada. I 

29. Vadadara. Andichya ...j 

30. Modha ... Independent ...L 


They practise polygamy and 
■ sell tlieir daughters to 
some extent. 


31. Borsada... Andichya ... ' 

32. Modha Modha ... 
Chaturvedi 

or Karvatia. 

33. Kandolia.. Independent... 

34. Dneval ... Do. 

35. AnaTala... Do. ... _ 

1. Tadnagra Vadnagra Ki-' 
Patni Kagar gar. 

(Birad).' ' 

2. Gngali '... Valkhilya ... ^ 


They practise polygamy and 
sell their daughters, and 
>- also are addicted to to- 
I bacco-smoking. 


► They practise polygamy. 
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D. Castes which though 
they belong to the Brah- 
man class, are such that 
. no other Brahmans will 
eat food prepared by 
them — contd. 


E. Such castes as can eat 
and drink of even others 
than Brahmans, although 
they themselves belong to 
the class of Brahmans. 


Caste. 

Name of Uio 
Casto of winch 
it is a suh.cnstc. 

3. Sompura .. Independent... ' 

4. Gimara... Do. 

5. Aboti ... Girniira 
u. Sarasvnttiarasvnt 

Sorathia. ) 

7. Nana Cho- Nandora 
visi. 

8. Aoluiri ... Audichya ... 

9. Karatia ... Do. 

10. Sajodara .. 

11. Kri3’aGor 

Indopondont... I 
Audichya ... { 
J 

12. Tapodhan. 

13. V^j-as ... 

Audichya ... ] 

Do. ... S 

Xfl I'usvtili •• t 

J 

Independent.., T1 

2. Eajgor ... 
8. Bhojnk ... 
4. Tragiila... 
.5. Koligor... 

Andichp ... T 
Shrimali 
Audicii 3 -n .. 1 

Do. ... ^ 



Tlioy practise polyg.imy and 
soil llicir daughters in 
marriage. 


•• a , 1 J 

sell tlioir daughters in 
marriage anrl also use to- 
bacco in smoking. 

Do. do. do. 
and besides they have 
widow rc-marringo preva- 
lent among them in 
certain localities. 


•• L *^higo, allow rc-mnrriagc 
... j of thoir widows, and 
make use of tobacco in 
J smoking, &g. 


List of Precedence of the Biffererd Castes in the Baroda State. 

Vanias. 


A.— Such castes as do not 
sell their daughters in 


marriage 


Caste. 

Name of the 
Caste of which 
ft is a saUcnstc. 

1. YkS. Nfi- 
gar. 

Nagar Vanili.. 

2« Diisd Me- 
wiida.. 

Mowlidi 

3. Dasa Va- 
3 rada. 

4. Visa Me- 
wiid4. 

Vfiyadd 

Mewddd 

5. Dasa Por- 
wjid. 

6. Baj Dasfi. 

7. NimaVisd 

Porwdd 

Ldd 

Nima 

8. Das4 Jha- 
rola. 

9. Umad ... 

Jharola 

Independent... 


lO-Mndora.. 


Do. ...Ij 


itemarks. 


are married in the Brahma 
form. 

They have the ‘‘Prajapatya ” 
form of marriage ainono’ 
them. 

They cannot show what 
{ form of marriage they 
r have among them. ' 


. ij.iuyauH 

y they marry their girls 

{ bej^ond the age pre- 

} scribed by tlio Shastras. 

1 TJ -J ‘I®- 

I iJesides, they cannot show 
^ what form of marriage 

I they observe among their 
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Class; 

Group. 

Caste. 

Name of the 
Caste of which 
it is a sub-caste. 

Bemarks. 

B. — Such castes as do sel 
their daughters- in mar- 
riage; in some localities 
but not in others. 

I II 

1. Dasa Kha- 

dajata. 

2. Visa Va- 

yada. 1 

Khadd^'atd ... 

Viyadd 

A They, do not allow their 
girls to bo married after 
tho ago proscribed by 
*■ the Shdstrds, i. e., marry 
them within tho ago pro- 
J scribed. 



3. Visa Ldd. 

Lad 

In some places they practise 
. polygamy. 


1 

4. Dasa-Kag- 

ar. 

5. Dasd Lad. 

G. Pdnchd ... 

Nagar A^'anid. 

Ldd 

Independent.. 

1 

') They practise polygamy 
and do not allow tho ago 
of marriage, prescribed 
^ by thcShiistrastobeover, 
i. e., marry their daugh- 
ters within tho ago pre- 
J scribed by tho SbSistras. 



1 7. Ivapol ... 

8. Agarvdl... 

9. Dasti Sbri* 

mdli. 

10. Dasailodli 

: Indcpoudont.. 
Do. 

Shrimdli 

i 

Modha 

1 They practise pol)'gamy ani 

1 also marry their children 
f after the age presetibei 
j by tho Shiistrds. 



11. M 0 d h a- 
visd. 

Modhd ... 

They practise polygaur- 
have no fixed age :ar 
marriages. 

C. — ^Such castes .is sell 
their daughters in mar- 
riage. 

III 

1. Kbadaratd. 

2. D.is^Disd- 

va'J, 

3. Tisa Disa- 

vzl. 

Khaddratd ... 

j 

Disaval „.j' 

Do. ..J 

TJioy do not rra:::.';' r ‘'- 
gamy. 

'j They Trair:?-' r ' iy,ra"'y a"-- 


j 

< 

•a, SorutHa— .( Iccer/i-'-sz:- -J:-:”:'- t'- : - ’ i,: 

i * j ** 

*> i *^^»w** •• »,r • •** j 

1 

1 

\ 

0. Shri-' 

rcQl. i 

•Sx.rf-'ttf.': 




1 


nr.—:: ; ' 
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Subsidiary 

testS' 


The Nagar 
Brahmans. 


by any member of the first two classes ; ( D ) Those castes, which though they 
belong to the genus Brahman, are such that no Brahman will eat the food pre- 
pared by them, and ( E ) lastly, castes which though they are Brahmans will eat 

the food prepared by even non-Brahmans. 

The subsidiary tests, applied to assign them places higher or lower in each 
class itself, are (1) the prevalence of the habit of smoking in any form, (2) poly- 
gamy and (3) the custom of purchase of brides. The first test is chosen because 
it is looked down upon by the superior members of the castes allowing it ; the 
second, because its absence is considered to be a sign of advancement by many 
ethnologists and of respectability by the castes ; and the third, because it is not 
only condemned by the Shdstras but also by public opinion. Again, among 
themselves, the castes addicted to smoking only are placed higher than those 
which tolerate polygamy which, in their turn, rank superior to the castes allowing 
the sale of brides. When any two of these vices combine in any caste, that caste 
is put lower down than the last of those having only one defect. There is also a 
fourth test which does not affect the majority, but only a small minority. It is 
the prevalence of widow-remarriage. It is well-known that Brahmans do not 
allow it and its prevalence among a very few of their sub-castes is probably due 
to their being degraded to such a low level as to almost lose touch with Brah- 
manhood. They would never have been classed as Brahmans but for the Census 
as the vice would be deemed most serious. Thus arranged, the first and second 
classes contain 3 sub-castes each ; the third contains 31, the fourth 13 and 
the last 4 sub-castes ; in all 64 sub-castes out of 80. The numbers in 
other castes of Brahmans being very small and they being for the most part 
immigrants into this State, the requisite data about them have not been collected. 
This arrangement harmonises generally with popular opinion also, from the 
highest place occupied by the Yadnagard Ndgar Brahmans to the lowest by the 
Tragdlds and Bhojaks, who are so degraded that they hardly deserve to be called 
Brahmans. 

111. The Ndgar Brahmans lay claim to being the purest and the most 
select of the Gnjardti Brahmans, and their claim is allowed. In the Ndgars 
themselves, there are six sub-divisions : (1) the Yadnagards, (2) the Visnagards, 
(3) the Sathodrds, (4) the Prashnords, (5) the Krishnoras and (6) the Chitrodds. 
They are easily distinguishable from all other castes by the beauty and intelligence 
of their features. The Yadnagards, however, who plume themselves with good 
reason as having resisted the acceptance of worldly goods from the most powerful 
donors and hence consider themselves as pre-eminently the first, carry the palm 
in intelligence and diplomacy. The modern history of all the leading Kdthidwdr 
States is the history of the rise and fall of Ndgar administrators in power for the 
time being. It is not surprising that this small caste wielding such immense 
power in all States of importance, whether Mahomedau or Rajput, should have to 
oppose, with the weapons of diplomacy and tact, the combined resistance of many. 
A system of mutual help to their own castemen in different States and a policy of 
systematic nepotism in filling all offices were, as is oftenest the case with other 
communities also, the natural outcome of their position, and so they successfully 
formed a corjjs diplomatique, which was ordinarily unassailable. But they have 
been always remarkable also for an unsurpassable aptitude for the cultivation of 
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learning and for maintaining tie highest attainable rank in the Tforld of letters. 
With such traditions to back them and such inherent ability the Nagars, even 
nridfir the present altered forms and methods of administration, maintain their 
position. Of course, the times and occasions for caste-help and nepotism have 
gone by, but in the modern-day struggle of self-help and individual excellence, 
the Nagar yet sets the example and leads the way. It is the unique system of 
exclusiveness and selection among them which can be said to contribute to this 
intellectual development of the caste and the unparalleled beauty of its gentler sex. 

112. The principal test of inter-dining that was so useful in grouping the 
various Brahman sub-castes cannot be of use for the V dnias, since all sub-castes 
can inter-dine. Hence, a different test, — the sale of brides, is selected for them, as 
a majority of them has been tainted with the vice. Thus arranged, their sub-castes 
fall within three groups, viz : — (1) such castes as do not sell their daughters in 
marriage ; (2) such castes as do so in certain localities and not in others ; and (3) 
such castes as habitually do so. Out of the 36 sub-castes of Vanias, 10 fall within 
the first, 11 within the second, and 6 within the third group ; 9 sub-castes remain 
to be tabulated, because iuformation could not be satisfactorilv collected for them. 

The subsidiary tests selected for arranging them in an ascending or descend- 
ing order within a particular group, are : — (a) the prevalence among any caste of 
monogamy, (b) the form of marriage, (c) the ignorance thereof, (d) polygamy, and 
(e) marriageable age of girls. The reasons for selecting the first and fourth tests 
having been stated while discussing the arrangement for the Brahmans, they need 
not be reiterated here. There being 8 forms of marriages among the Hindus, 
arranged according to their importance, it is necessary to know, before placing 
any sub-caste higher or lower, the form of marriage prevailing among its members. 
Ignorance about it must naturally be held a sufficient cause to class the sub-caste 
professing such ignorance below those who do not profess it. The maximum limit 
for marrying a girl has been fixed by the Hindu Shastras ; therefore any 
transgression beyond it ought to be looked upon, in forming a precedence table, as 
a breach of the said Shastric injunction and should bring down the sub-caste in the 
social scale. Much lower, therefore, a sub-caste should be placed that has utterly 
set at naught the Shastric injunction. In the first group of Vanias there are 10 
sub-castes, in the second 11, and in the third there are 6 sub-castes. 

113. As regards the other bigger groups and classes, the requisite inform- 
ation could not be collected ; and so a few remarks are offered, without preparing 
regular lists of precedence. As has been remarked, the principal distinctive 
features of the Hindu castes are, — ^prohibitions as regards inter-dining and inter- 
marriage, though a certain relaxation is found as regards inter-dining growing 
in volume the lower you go in the social scale. The sixth and the seventh classes 
of the Imperial Table are almost identical, since some of the sub-castes of both 
inter-dine and are only very slightly removed from the unclean castes. Most of 
the religious mendicants do not eat food prepared by any but the higher castes 
like the Brahmans and the Vanias. The group of miscellaneous castes in the Table 
contains a number of artisan and other castes so varied and unlike each other, as 
regards inter-dining and other such social customs, that nothing definite can be said 
as to which of them is superior to the other. There are some castes among them, 
such as the Souls, Sutars and Lohars, who approach in certain respects the Vanias 


Tests of pre- 
cedence for the 
Vanias. 


Snbsi d i a r 3^ 
tests. 


Precedence 
for other castes 
not easy to 
settle. 
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on the one side ; and tliero are others like the Bilvchds, Dabgars and Mocliis, who 
are socially believed to bo the lov^est, on tho other side. Among the Kxinbis 
also, the Udds are so exolusivo that they will not oat food projiared oven by a 
Brahman ; while tho Anjaucts and the Matifls will not fail to oat food prepared 
by even a Koli or a Bslvchd. Among tho Kshalriyas, tho writer and trading 
classes are exclusive ; the first approaches tho Briihmans in many of its social 
customs and the latter tho Vdniils. It is only when wo como to the warrior 
castes that we find no general principle underlying their social customs. While 
the Kdthis can eat food prepared by Sidhis (Musalman) and cannot bo taxed for 
it by their caste people, the Kshatriyas and Marathiis cannot do so with impunity. 
Similarly, the VjCghers and Yddheis are very loose in matters of eating and 
drinking. But it is not an easy thing to arrange them in any order of precedence 
without first enquiring into their social customs in this and other matter.^. 

12. Marriages among the Hindus. 

jsssogamous 114 We have seen how tho Hindu castes are in one way ondogamous in 

marriages. , , . , . , ,i 

marriages 5 they are exogamous also, i. c. their members aro not allowed to marry 

within certain prohibited degrees of kinship. Tho inqiiir}’ about the introduction 
of these restrictions is very interesting. It is an admitted fact, that in different 
tribes or communities there are different degrees of kinship between which mar- 
riages are prohibited. Among tbo more ancient and less civilised communities, 
marriages were tolerated between such closo rolations as brothers and .‘sisters. 
But now they are looked upon, universally, as incestuous connections. But ovon 
among those nations or tribes who are siifiiciently well advanced in civilisation there 
is no unanimity on this point. Among the Musahnans, Parsis and Cliristians there 
is no prejudice against marriages between first cousins ; in fact, an orthodox Parsi 
deems it a duty to bring about such marriages in his household ; but a Hindu 
looks upon such connections with horror. Ho advances much further as is well 
known ; and marriages between cousins, however remote, arc tabooed. Among 
them the idea of a family is far more comprehensive than among any other people. 
The joint family system is peculiarly Hindu and is such that persons removed 
more than four or five degrees in kinship are found to live in cominonsality, even 
in these days when the system is undergoing a process of disintegration. It was 
considered imprudent to allow marriages botween persons living and dining to- 
gether, as one family. So Manu and tho other law-givers must have proliibitod 
marriages between the Sagotra and Sapinda as they are the persons likely to Hvo 
as members of a joint family. As daughters have generally to Icavo thoir parental 
home, a considerable reduction in tho prohibitions was mado on the matenial side 
as compared with paternal relationships. In this way, the rules about oxogumv 
have come into being. There is another theory, put forward in I?isbot’s 
“ Marriage and heredity, ” which may be taken as tho orgiuatiug cause of oxogamv, 
uis., — that prohibitions of the marriage of near kin have arisen from observation of 
the injurious results of such unions ; or, in other words, of tho injurious results of 
what scientists call in-and-iu breeding. It is just possible, thougb no traces of 
it are found in old books, that the ancient Hindus had observed, in the course of .a 
long experience, cases of hereditary infirmities where marriages were for some 
generations allowed between persons closely related to each other. 
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Along with this strong rule of exogamy, there is the first rule of endogamy, 
of a previous date, whereby a member of one caste or sub-caste must marry 
within that caste or sub-caste alone. It was intended that by thus confining 
marriages to certain circles only, a caste or sub-caste would be able to transmit 
to posterity, after many, generations, the same tendencies and characteristics 
which it had at the time of its formation. There cannot be a doubt that, whatever 
differences of opinion may exist as regards the other castes and classes, the 
Brahmans are purely of unadulterated Aryan descent. Some of then? have no 
doubt lost, by following humble or low occupations or by having married into 
lower castes, the distinctive physiognomical marks of a Brahman. But those 
who have kept to their ancestral occupation of priesthood and latterly of employ- 
ments in the higher walks of life are fair-complexioned, bright-eyed and intelli- 
gent. Their women have not only preserved tho symmetry of form and comeli- 
ness of complexion typical of the Aryan females but, in the case of some of the 
highest Brahman castes, they display at the present day a softness of colour and 
a refinement of expression rarely to be met with in any other eastern race or 
community ; and this is more remarkable as being absolutely free from any 
adventitious help of art, as prevalent in other countries. For generations, before 
any of the modern European nations had seen the dawn of their existence, the 
Brahmans not only preserved an unsullied selection of marriage among themselves, 
but each sub-division has been under the restraint of limiting its selection within 
its own narrow range. No other human device could have so well transmitted 
over generations the bluest of the blue blood. No commoner, however eminent, 
could break the barrier of caste and got admitted into the Brahman aristocracy 
and no lower caste millionairo, owner of broad acres or bursting coffers, could 
purchase a scion of a Brihman house for his son-in-law. By the strict rules oi 
marrying in the sub-caste only and avoiding kinship, the Hindus have been able 
to escape extinction altogether on the one hand and absorption in other 
communities on tho other. 


A list of the Gotras among some of the Gujarati castes of Brdhmans, as a list of 
obtained from personal enquiries, is given as Appendix II. Gotras. 

115. The Hindu race, as a whole, is polygamous ; there are exceptions Poiygramy. 
among some castes of tho Brahmans and Vdnids, which are strictly monogamous, 
though the Shastrds permit polygamy. Why these few castes have taken to 
monogamy is not intelligible, since they belong to various walks of life and are 
not uniformly situated. Polyaudry does not obtain in any part of this State. 


116. Widow remarriage is prohibited among the Brdhmans, Kshatriyas T*^dow re- 
and Vanids. Some sub-castes of the degraded Brdhmans, viz. : — Tapodhan, Vyds, 

Sdrasvat, Rdjgor, Bhojak, Tragdla and Koligor allow it. The Kdthis, 3Iard thds, 

Rajputs, Vdghers and Vddhels allow it among the Kashatriyag. The higher 
families, among castes allowing remarriage of widows, do not, as a rule, hare 
recourse to it, as such a marriage is considered undignified for grown up woTnsn. 

It is this sense of honour and a desire to pass for superior peoTv:.e k-gg -pn; 
a stop to widow remarriage among an influential eeiithn of : I/rwd 
and Sonis. The total number of those who do not slicor c? 

is 226,725,3.6., 15 per cent, of the total Hindu pon-r'.at;' ' 
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ceremony relating to the performance of a widow remarriage is not so elaborate 
as that of a first marriage. Remarriages, among a majority of the castes allow- 
ing them, are performed generally at night with some short ceremony by a 
Brahman among Lewd Pdtiddrs and such comparatively higher castes, and wth 
no ceremony at all among the Kolis and such others. Among the latter, it is 
sufficient for the solemnisation of a remarriage for the widow intending to remarry 
to put on the clothes given to her by her future husband and then enter his house 
with a pot of water on her head. Rice is sprinkled over the newly-married 
couple who, in company with some friends, partake of sweetmeats. Among the 
higher castes, the future husband goes to the widow’s house with his friends and 
relations, gives a sum of money to the widow and returns homo after the ceremony 
is performed. Hero also rice is sprinkled over the newly-united pair. On the 
completion of the ceremony a feast is generally given to the assembled people by 
the parents of the widow-bride. A Tuesday or a Sunday is generally selected for 
solemnising a widow’s remarriage. 

117. Divorce, as a general rule, is allowed among all castes that permit 
widow-remarriage ; and the other castes do not recognise divorce. Even those 
castes that allow it practise it very rarely, except among the lower classes. 
Among the latter it is obtained very easily on both sides ; but in the higher 
classes no divorce is allowed except for some very cogent reasons, such as mis- 
conduct on the part of the wife and cruelty on that of the husband. As a general 
rule the Hindus of this State, excepting those of some of the inferior castes like 
Kolis, Bdrhls and Thakardds, never have recourse to Law Courts for obtaining a 
divorce. Among the Brihmans, several sub-castes of the Kshatriyas and all 
V^nids, the tie once formed can be snapped only by death. 

13. Castes amonr the Jains. 

118. Theoretically speaking, the Jain religion does not sanction castes ; 
still castes are to be found among its followers, in this State, prevalent to the 
same extent as among the Hindus. The reason of this lies in the fact that when 
Jainism became powerful in propogating its tenet portions of castes, living in 
the same or different places, became converts to the new doctrines. To prevent 
the social and domestic evils of a total separation, the orthodox portions and the 
seceders of the same castes continued to recognise past ties of relationship and 
did not object to new ties, framed just as before, between members of the same 
caste. Caste in fact proved stronger than religion, practically. But where a 
whole sub-caste had gone over to the reformers, the other sub-castes had no diffi- 
culties to face in breaking all connection with them, both of inter-marriage and 
common food. It is, therefore, that we see that the Vaishnava and Jain V^nids, 
though professing such totally different religions, can yet dine together and even 
intermarry if they have common caste names in the two religions. Inter-marriage, 
for instance, can take place between Vaishnava and Jain Shrimdli Vdnids. Very 
curiously, a Vaishnava girl married into a Jain family attends the Shrdvak 
Apisrds when at her husband’s house and worships the old Brahmanical gods 
when she visits her parents. Inter-marriage is prohibited, as I have said, among 
sub-castes ; but a very remarkable indulgence is observable in the matter of food^ 
All Vaishnava Vdnid castes can dine with those Jain castes which have a common 
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caste name with themselves. Shrirndlis, for instance, are found in both. So the 
Vaishnavite Shriniillis can dine with the Jain Shrimdiis. But the caste of Osvdls 
is found among the Jains only ; therefore, Vaishnavites will not dine with the 
OsTiils. The only caste appearing in the list of Jain castes that requires any 
explanation is that of the ilarathas. When some Mardthds were returned as 
Jains, I instituted an inquiry and found that in the Baroda City there is one 
family only that has very lately come to profess Jainism. 

14. The Parsis. 

119. Arnon*^ the Parsis there is even yet a distinction of priests (Mobeds) Mobeds and 

® ... « 1-111 y Bcixuxnff. 

and non-priests (Behdins). The distinction has been handed down irom re- 

mote antiquity ; aud it is also believed that the two classes sprang from two 
difierent peoples. The elite were the religious guides and legislators, while the 
others were willing to bo guided by them and to serve for the common good of 
the whole. It is possible that in days gone by, the two classes wore as strictly 
prohibited from inter-marriage and common table as the Hindu castes. At 
present, the Parsis, who are well-known for adapting their customs to the times, 
have easily transgressed the restrictions, whatever they were. Up to within the 
last 35 years, however, inter-marriages between the Mobeds and Behdins were 
unknoAvn. As the iNIobeds themselves have spurned the narrow limits of 
sacerdotal avocations and have zealously entered into all the professions and 
occupations worth following, after discarding the distinctive white turban and 
dress of Mobeds and submitting their chins to the razor of the barber, it is now 
hard to distinguish these from the Behdins ; and so iuter-marriages are on the 
increase every year. But some maj* yet bo found of sufficiently old ideas to 
enquire into the other contracting party being a Globed or a Behdin, before 
settling a marriage. Even yet a Llobod of Navsari would not give his daughter 
in marriage to a Behdin ; though there are no penalties if the rule is broken. 

In the matter of companionship for food there are no restrictions at the present 
day, except in the case of Mobeds employed for the time being in actually under- 
going certain religious ceremonies or in officiating as priests in the fire-temples. 

These cannot, oven now, partake of food with the Behdins or other Mobeds 
during the time they are so engaged. 

15. Musalman tribes. 

120. Really speaking, there are no castes among the Musalmans. They Knsaiman 
can all eat with each other ; and though generally marriages among them are 
restricted, as will be seen further on, among members of certain groups and 

tribes only, yet there is nothing like out-casting or excommunication for marry- 
ing beyond these limits. The main distinction between Musalmans is that 
founded on their being foreigners or indigenous. The foreigners are those who 
themselves have come from beyond India or are descendants of those who have 
migrated into India and settled there. The others are converts to Islam from the 
masses of the people of India. It is remarkable that though professing the same 
religion, the two have never mingled and have remained apart for centuries. 

The Musalmans coming from the mother land of Islam abstain from minglinff 
their blood with that of the old inhabitants of the soil, who are Indian converts 
after all in their estimation. Hence there is a sort of caste distinction, though 
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from canses altogellier different from thbso wliiclx wo have soon for the famous 
Hindu system of castes. The distinction ogain does not ond hero. The foreigners 
are from various countries and beloiig to various tribes. They stand on com- 
mon ground in India ; yet as a rule they may not intermarry , although there is 
no religious or other barrier. But among the Indian Mussalmans, as w’o may 
call the converts, the divisions are yet more marked. A good deal of latitude was 
allowed to the converts, varying in degree according to circumstances. If a 
saintly priest was fired with the fervour of proselytising, under the protection 
of a Musalman chief in a peaceful country, the converts had to abandon all their 
old beliefs and to take in as much of the now religion as could bo forced into 
them. In troublesome times, on the other hand, when the conquering leader 
had to convert whole villages on tho march, he was usually satisfied with the 
outward profession of tho faith hurriedly made and the converts were allowed to 
settle it, as best they may, between tho old and new religion, for themselves. 
Thus it is that some of tho converts arc more Hindus than Musaltnans in their 
dress, names and observances. It is natural to expect that ihcso would still 
adhere to their old notions of castes, because by so doing they not only preserved 
their entity but continued their caste occupations. Thus tho Musalmans living 
in India are primarily divided into foreigners and converts ; each of these is 
sub-divided, the first into sub-divisions founded on nationality, and tho latter into 
those founded on their old castes and occupations. A list of those tribes obtain- 
ing in this State is given bolow arranged in tho order of social precedence. 
List of the Tribes of Musalm(ms, according to Social Precedence, in the 

Baroda State. 
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I'Jl. Til- ior< ipi- r- in tiiir- ."’tan- jnr!u.k> ilto Saiv.ntl!:. thf; Shaikhs, tho The foreign 
IV.than-J. th- Mo/rhal--, ll-.-- Aral-! ;ij;J tin* I’aho-h-s. Tii- .^ai_va-.is, n'j-ntod to Uj 
(Ityrr:!<k‘l fr<-:n il;-> I'.nij.lj.'t a?,«l th- <1. v,-!i lurhn--. liav.- a!w;n-s h»-..n hoM in 
•rroat ri -pn't. Th-y liav.* hr>'-n trrant-.l valuahlr jrift-.- ..flaiui .imJ i'a*-li allowaucos 
hy tl:«* .Mii«altnatj Ktnivrors r.tri l;i:;a'S of nM. Snui- of :h-ir fatnilir-s are looked The S.airnds. 
uyon and ro-poct-.l a-- ndi-hms h-a-h; and d.-riv- lar-ic in-..in-s from ihoir 
follfr.vors ; and the jner anmnj: th-n> live cliarily. Many ofllu-m notv-a-davs 
have taken to service atid tradi s. 

TlieAf-hans atid Ihithins are, in (his j-art «.f tlje roinitry, corisidorod Afphnns and 
pynonytnotis t-rtns ajij.Ii-d to tlios > who^e oripnal home was Afj^hivjustau. Tho 
Moghals and Anihs atid otin-rs are named from ilic-ir orisrinal hmnes. 

It is a donhtftil jioint wheth-r all tho .‘^Iiaikhs n-lurnod should ho chesod Shaikhs, 
as foreiirners, l>.-causo many of iho .Mtimiri eonvens, wheti asked what their tribe 
is, alv,. ays reply llial thr>y are Shaikhs. Ag:un there is a Hayitnr in this p.art of 
tho country that “ what the Andicliy.a i.s nmon" tlio Ikalmian.s, that tlio Sliaikh 
is amon*' the Mucalman«!,” imp!yin{; thercV>y that whenevor a Hindu is unable to 
show either his c.a.slo nr .sub-caste lio easily shelters himself under tho ii.amo of an 
Audichya Brahman, so tho Musalmnns resort to tho term Shaikh. Rcallv sjxiak- 
ing; “ Sh.aikli is 7jot a tribe, but is a term of respect applied to vcnorablo old 
men specially of high literary attaimnent.and religious B.anclity.” Looking to it 
in this light wo cannot class tho Shaikhs as a separate caste, but as Musalmans 
who havo not returned any tribo or caste. But as they had been classed as an 
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independent tribe at the last Census here and as nothing definite has been decided 
as regards them, I have preferred to follow the old practice ; they can be placed 
between the foreigners and the converts. 

122. I have divided the indigenous Musalmans into 5 groups 
The neo-Musalmans ; the converts who have still retained their 

Hindu names ; converts who have adopted the names of their 
professions as the names of their tribes ; menials ; and unclean 
tribes. 

* Of these, only the first requires notice since they have, after conversions, 
cast off their original caste names and adopted altogether new ones, which bear- 
more or less a religious meaning. They are the Khojas, the Makvdn^s, the 
Memans, the Momnis, the MolesaUms and the Y ohords. The meanings of the 
terms KhojJi, Memon and Y’ohord and their origin, I shall describe in the words 
of Mr. Shaikh Sadik Ali Sher Ali Ansari, Deputy Collector in Sindh, whoso short 
sketch of the Musalman races has been kindly sent to me by Mr. Enthoven, 
Superintendent of Census Operations, Bombay. 

123. “ The term ‘ Khojd ’ is a corruption of * Khvajd ’ which means- 
Master, or ‘ a superior person.’ Originally, the Khojsis were a single body ; but 
since about twenty years they have split up into two factions called (1) P£injaibhai 
and (2) Pir^i. The P^njaibhai faction is the most orthodox body and like the 
Huts of Pir Pagaro of Kingri, look upon Agi Khfin as the representative of the 
Prophet or the incarnation of God Himself. The Pirdi consider Agd Khiin 
merely a Pur or religious head of their community, and nothing more. 

“ I shall first give an account of the Pdnjaibhai faction as it has been com- 
municated to me by the leading members of that'body in Karachi. 

“ The Khojas were originally Hindus and belonged to the following two 
sects : — (1) Kashmiri Bhak Hindus and (2) Bhdtiiis. They were converted 
about five hundred years ago by Saiyad Sadrudin Shdh, a sufi in the Panjab, -who 
was held in great respect by the above classes of Hindus. Sadrudin Shdh was- 
not connected with the family of Agd Khdn, the present religious head of the 
Khojd community, by lineal descent, but is alleged to have been the disciple of 
• his ancestor Shdh Nizdr. * ^ * He said to Shdh Nizdr (Shdh of Persia 

and his guardian) that on his retmn to India, he would declare Hazrat Ali the 
first Imdm to be Nikalauk or the tenth Awatdr and Shdh Nizdr his descendant.. 
Sadrudin Shdh, on his return to the Panjdb, converted Sahodani Joshi, the head 
of the Bhatia community who lived with his men on the bank of the Attock river 
and afterwards he converted others with the assistance and co-operation of Saho- 
dani Joshi. * * * * When Agd Khdn’s ancestors came and settled in 
India, the Khojds transferred their allegiance to them, they being believed to be 
the proper religious heads of their community and discarded the descendants of 
Saiyad Sadrudin Shdh. 

“ The Pirai Division is very small, and there are about 200 persons of it in 
Karachi. ^ In other parts, also, there are a few of them. This sect was founded 
by Lahdino Khojd, some twenty years ago, but he was killed by the bigoted 
members of the Pdnjaibhdi faction. He took an agreement from all the converts' 
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that filer would pay ono-eightli sliaro of thoir profits to liim. No dislinction was 
ohsorvcd hetwcen Iho LoliKnas and Kapbmiri lihak Hindus when they wore 
converlcd and all wore called Kliuirti jtis. 

12‘J. “ Tlie form ‘ Mcman’ is a cornipfion of flio word ‘jlloumin ’ which ivioinans. 

means a true heliovcr of Islam. Ihit popularlj* (he dosignafion is confined only fo 
the convorfs of Kufoh lilmj lorrilory, who Imvo now become a distinct class. 

A few aboriginal Sindhi convorfs also call thomsclves llleman or Stiraha. The 
period of their conver.sion to the Mnhomodan religion is not iraooablo.” 


12."). “ The real term is ' IViw.ihir’ not llor;i or Wori as commonly used by Borahs, 
people. About seven hundred years ago a t^aiyad by name Abdullah arrived in 
Ivhatnblvil (Cambay), a town in Cujar.it. in which (hero was greal scarcity of 
water caused by the presence of a large snake which had fixed its abode near the 
water-springs in jiroximity of the town, and prevented ])(‘nj)le from making a free 
use of thorn. Saiyad Abdullah had an aitend.nnt .also with hini by n.aine Ahmad, 
and they both killed the snak<‘ and rid (ho peojde of its terrorising apprehensions. 

The chief of the Nig.ar Ilnthmans in the town saw the feat performed hy the 
S.iiynd .and his attoiidani .and at once embraced I.shim. A very groat number of 
other Hindus followod the oxntnple and acknowlrdgeil the Musalman religion. 

The nuinb'.'r of jtorsons who n-nounetd the Hindu n-ligifu on that occasion was so 
groat, that the cast.* threads rejnnveJ by tln>m woiglmd one and quarter bhirs 
equal to 25 or 2<I niaunds. The new converts fi-llowi d a jinalium course of 
religion and adopted c-Ttaiu jtrincijil.-s of the Plii.as and .soimi Icnets of the 
Sunnis. 'J'liey loa p tln-ir moustaches and beards like .‘'’uiim's, and in this rcsj)cct 
oj)pnsetho Khojis who sh.ave tljeir beards very often and grow heavy moustaches^ 

Tiicy build mos jues and (.ffer tlmir pr.iyers five times .a day in tb'-Jn, and learn 
the Kor.in like the Smuiis. ]!ut in other reip. ct« thev follow the principles of iho 
Shi is, and b-lieve in li' Im inis * ♦ • • • . il,o new class of converts 

obtained dominion over the best piineiples of ihe Miisalnvin religion, thev Killed 
thcmSjlve.s Hawahir whieh by corruption l>'*came IJoliri or Ilor.i and Wont. ” 

The lonn Momnrl abo appears to be .n corrup.iion of (he word .Moumin Momnas and 
which means a true believer of Islam, and is taken uj) as their name by convert 
I’.itidars and like castes of Ciiijar.it. 

'Jiio Hakwanis appear to bo Ibajput converts ; but how (hoy came to be 
known as such is not known, since no information was vouchsafed to mo bv 
atjv of their momber.s. 


12(;. -Accorditig to (he (enefs of (heir faith, all Musalma'us can inter- Marriagrcp. 
dine as well ns intermarry ; but the practice at present obtaining among llicm is 
mostly tlie reverse, at least as regards intormarriago. IJoc.auBO the pure j\Ius.il- 
rndn-s or foreigners, as wo Jmvo called them, do not, as a rule, marry ouisido their 
circle, or in other word.s llioy do not select wives from among tho converts. 

Even within their own class they do not, as a rule, take wives from any tribo but 
their oivn. But (bo convert classes observe almost tho same restrictions as re- 


gards marriage as (he Hindus' do, !>,, thej’ neither give nor take wives from 
any class hut their own. According to ^laliomcdan Law marriages are contract- 
ed after the ago of puberty of tho girl and the boy j but if tlio}' aro contracted 
by fiithors and grand-fathers before that age, they aro as binding as those con- 
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I'ji't y/ni'f nil rinii>ii'tiii 'iinin'', »/':!»;/ luinvfli, 'l'\in I'.uuiH:''. v.'ln'ili fillov/ ;i v/ifc' to 
l'njiii,nil,}iiii iii!iiri;i!il ill hnr fir/niir nin fli'> liMiil/.'indV; liabilii.'il ';riif;Ity and ill-troat- 
/iiniil, inui ii/iinnl'iiiiiiii lijii »<lnlM:ry nlnn. r,i»ii!l.'irly, Uin liiJtikind r'ari divorce* his 
wiln I'm' Imr iiiii'MOiiilinil, mill nvim fhr vnry trivinl (unini'it, TJio htifdjand is in a 
li(iKi(ir |iniiiUti(i iJiiui dm v/Hh, «inl liu« (ilmjily In nay 7'u/i}/:. Uirkm to freo him foi 
iiyiii' liiiiii dm noifijiniiy nf'fi wil'o v/lmin Im ilooii tiof. lil:u. 

1(1, AniMIltTKIIl. 

hid, 'I’lm dti'iii AiiliiiiiiUo in iipplioil |,o Iho dwelling in Iho forests, 
wlmiii’n iiiippii|iii(| in lid Mniiid nf llin pi’ii-Ai'yiin iuliahilnulti of India. Whothoi 
liliii iiinii )idl(iii/i;i)i/i; in ilionn |,i'l|id)i oioiid in .India from ontiudo or woro the origiua 
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Their charac- ISO. They are as a body truthful, honest, faithful and Idnd-hearted, 

ter. Therefore it is that the police are able to detect and unrarel many serious crimes, 

Tvithont much difficulty and get the offenders duly punished. The money- 
lenders also are able to prove their suits easily against them in the Civil Courts. 
They have taken to cultivation and work hard on their fields. They are 
generally a verv peaceful portion of the population of this State. But the 
vice of drinking prevails among them to an alarming extent j so much so that 
they would forego their dinner if they could procure spirituous drinks instead. 

Their physi- 131. In physical appearance they are unlike the Aryans. They are 

short in stature aud have a broad and fiat face and nose, small eyes, long ears, 
thick lips and round heads. The colour of the skin is black. As they have 
to wander over long distances every day they have strong bodies and muscles. 
They turn grey later than the Aryans. Their sight and smelling power are 
very keen ; the latter is so keen that even in thick darkness they become aware 
of the presence of tigers. Night-blinds are found among them in a high pro- 
portion, which is said to be due to their not using ghee in food. Barrenness is 
very rare among their females. Their wants are limited ; and so they have no 
need of having different persons for the performance of different duties. Every 
Andrya is his own barber, carpenter, smith, rearer of cattle and agriculturist. 
They have neither the names of months or of week-days among them j hence 
they identify a mouth by naming a particular holiday that falls within it, when 
it is necessary to do so. They carry on their transactions mostly by barter. 

Their amuse* 132, Their chief amusement and onjoymeiit are drinking and dancing, 

monts. Pqj Saucing, the males and females pair off and then dance either in a ring or in 

couples to the accompaniment of music. The instruments of music are a Dobda, 
a Turi and a brass-plate. The Dobdd is made from a Dudhi (white pumpkin) of 
a large size and is played with the mouth. When the music begins, youtMul 
pairs are formed who seize either each other’s waist or hands and then dance ; 
liquor and toddy drinking is resorted to to a very large extent in these dances. 
The greater the quantity of drink given to them, the keener is their zeal of 
dancing. 


Their cere- 
monios and 
castoms. 


133. They have no ceremonies among them except the nuptial and 
funeral ones which vary with each tribe. As regards the first, it should be 
stated that with these primitive children of nature, marriage as a rule takes 
place by purchase and is accompanied by no ceremony worth the name except 
drinking, eating, and dancing. Similarly, a majority of tribes engage a 
KhawlUadid, i.e., a probationer husband with whom the girl is allowed to live on 
very intimate terms before she is regularly married to him. Many a time, under 
such circumstances, it so happens that the girl conceives and begets children, but 
that is not considered at all degrading or disgraceful. The girl and her probationer 
husband sometimes may not agree aud separate, even after having lived together 
as man and wife. This event also does not come in the way of the girl’s obtaining 
a second husband. Their notions of marriage are really very primitive and the 
tm is loose enough to he blo\vn away by the passing wind. Divorce is very com- 
mon and can be effected without much trouble and expense. The husband can- 
procure a divorce without any expense ; he has simply to dismiss his wife ; but 
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in case the wife seeks a separation, she has to pay a small sum to the husband and 
then she is free. Sometimes a wife transfers her affections to another, without 
even obtaining a divorce. The tribesmen then demand not the restoration of the 
wife to the original husband, but compensation to him from the new husband. 
Most of these tribes allow the widow of the elder brother to be married to his 
younger brother. One very curious custom obtains among the tribes that have 
among them the system of keeping a probationer-husband ; viz, if ho dies before 
his probationary period expires, i.e., before ho is regularly married to the girl for 
whom he is kept on probation, the girl is made to go through a ceremony of 
marriage with his dead body. This is done bj* applying Pithi, i.c., turmeric powder 
mixed in oil, to the dead bodv and then making the girl embrace him. ■ 

131. Their illiteracy and guilelessness have made them slaves of the 
money-lenders, who are cither the Vania's, the Mdrwaris or the Parsi liquor- 
sellers. They work against these simpletons in the following way. When corn 
is ready in the fields, the Soiccar goes to his client and takes away a greater 
portion of it as part payment of his debt, keeping onl}* so much with the debtor 
as would last him till the cud of the winter season. When this is over the poor 
debtor is forced to go to him again and borrow as much corn as will make him 
pull through to the next harvest time. He borrows seeds when the monsoon 
comes, the first loan is known as Khavti (food) and the second as Bivda (seeds) ; 
for the former, the debtor has to return the quantity taken plus half the quantity ; 
and for the latter doable the quantity. Thus calculated the rate of interest these 
poor people have to pay comes to 50 per cent, and cent, per cent, respectively, per 
annum. Li addition to this they impose upon them in measuring the com, and 
•in charging a higher price when lending and a lower price when receiving the 
com. 

From what has been said above as regards the habits of these people 
we can never expect them to bo prudent enough to keep in stock corn and other 
eatables ready for use on a rainy or rainless day. Hence in summer and the 
monsoons, most of thoso who have no credit with the Soicmrs have to content 
themselves with only one meal a day and that too on wild roots, flowers and 
creepers. Some of these are so had for food that they bring about nausea and 
stomach complaints, if taken by those not gradually accustomed to it. 

135. As can bo expected from what has been said above, their villages 
and houses are very inexpensive and simple. Their villages have not all the 
houses in one block as everywhere else. They lie scattered about at distances 
one from the other. A majority of them are circular in shape, but aU are made 
of grass and thatched over. There is only one door of entrance and neither 
windows nor skylights have a place in them. In some of the houses, they make 
partitions of reed screens for purposes of keeping grain and grass. Their houses 
do not contain anything which is not of use to them. They are as a rale ex- 
tremely superstitious, so much so that if a fowl or a cock dies in their house, 
they will ascribe it to the evil spirit and would at once vacate it and build a new 
one. Similarly, whenever an epidemic rao'es in anv of their villages the inhabit- 
ants thereof wiU. vacate it and build another one on a new site. In this matter 
they have unconsciously anticipated the scientists, who fight for evacuation. 
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336. The chief occupation of the males of these tribes' is agriculture and 
its attendant labour ; some also engage either in drifting wood in the Tapti river 
from the forests or in extracting toddy from the palm trees. A very few have 
only recently taken to service and to carpenter’s and bricklayer s work. The 
females have to labour in the fields and do. domestic duties at home. Whenever 
they have no work in the fields they either go out fishing or collecting the Mowra 
flowers or make mattresses and brooms from the leaves of the date palm. The 
elderly females generally attend to cooking and other home-work while the 
younger ones look to out-door duties. It is the duty of the females to go out for 
marketing also. 

137. With all this primitiveness they have instituted among them a sort 
of social code which prevents inlerdining and intermarriage among the members 
of tbe different tribes. Out of all the tribes the Ghodhr^,s and the Dhodi^s are 
considered the highest ; and the other tribes eat the food prepared by them , • but 
these two tribes themselves do not interdine j nor do they dine with foreigners. 
Third in the list are the Dnblds who eat from the Dhodi^s but from none others 
after them come the N^yakis who eat from both the tribes of the first class but 
not from the third. The Kukands come next ; they eat food prepared by the 
tribes ranking above them but not by those ranking below them. After the 
Kukan^s come the Gstmtsts, the Vasdvsls, the V^rlis, the Kdthodi^s, the Bhils with 
two sub-castes M^vchis and Vsllvis, and tbe Kotv^li^s in order. Among these 
tribes the rule as regards eating is that every tribe will eat food prepared by the 
tribes ranking above them but not by those ranking below them. But a member 
of a socially higher tribe will not object to eat food prepared by a member of a 
lower tribe, if it is prepared in a brass-vessel with pure water. The various 
castes of the Forest tribes obtaining in this State have been given below in the 
order of their social precedence : — 


Tho Cbodhras. 


1. 

Chodhrd. 


7. Vasdv4. 

2. 

Dhodia. 


8. VJirli. 

3. 

DablA. 


9. Edthodia. 

4. 

Niyakdd (Ndj'aka). 


10, Bhfl with their suh-castes : — 

li. 

Kokna or Kukaa. 


11. Mavohi. 

C. 

Gamit. 


12. Vdlvi. 




13. Kotv^lia. 



Unclassified. 



14. 

Dhdnkd. 



15. 

Xolghd. 



16. 

Tadvi, 


138. The male Chodhr^a have a piece of cloth below the waist and wrap 
a small dhotar on tho loins. They put a turban on the head and a dhotar on the 
shoulders. The boys are not so profusely clothed. The females cover their 
lower limbs with a piece of cloth of many colours ; and tbe upper ones with 
another. They do not put on a bodice before marriage. Tho Ohodhr^s do not allow 
early marrjages. Among them marriages are contracted by the payment of Bs. 35 
to Go to a bride’s parents by those of her future husband. On the day fixed for that 
auspicious ceremony, the parents go to the bride’s house with food and drink suf- 
facicnt for their consumption, as they are not p rovided with them by the bride’s 
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parents. At nigbfc, all eat, drink and make merry by dancing in pairs. Tbe next 
day they return home with the bride. At the marriage ceremony, the boy’s pa- 
rents hare to give to the bride as her palld (dowry) one bodice, one Saree, orna- 
ments for the arms and one Kaligdnthi (a sort of necklace). The system of 
KhandhadM prevails among them. Divorce and remarriage are allowed. When 
a Chodhra is in his last gasps, his relatives place him on the ground and pour 
spirituous drinks down liis throat ; and at last when he dies they take him to the 
burning place with music and tomtom-beating. There they put a small quantity 
of cooked rice in his mouth and apply ghee to his body and place him on the 
funeral pyre and burn him. Before applying the fire, his nearest relative places 
a rupee in his mouth and the other relatives place each a pice on him. Then the 
mourners drink and on the third day take food and liquor to the cremation ground 
and ofier them to the spirit of the dead and then aU partake of them and disperse. 

But before doing so all those who had not attended the funeral procession at first are 
made to bathe. This is done in a very peculiar way. An earthen pot filled with 
water is placed in the midst of all and a burning charcoal is thrown into it. The 
absentees fake a mouthful of water from the pot and gurgle it out and sprinkle 
some water over their heads. After an interval of 5 to 7 days, a member of the 
deceased’s house goes to a river, brings a stone and keeps it in the house. Then 
the Bhagat (the soothsayer of these people) is sent fon Wine is sprinkled over 
the stone, which is then taken to the place fixed for receiving such stones, in a 
procession, to the accompaniment of music. At that place, the stone is either 
half buried in the ground or kept open. Wine and rice are sprinkled over the 
stone, a fowl is killed on it and a ghee lamp is placed upon it. This ceremony is 
known as the placing of Khatriin. This Khatrun is worshipped in the month of 
Ashada and on the occasions of performing a Shradhha. 

139. The Dhodias live more in the plains than in the mountains and hills • The Dhodias. 
and this is why they differ in complexion and colour from the other forest tribes. 

They dress like the Hindus. Their females put on brass rings over the whole of 
the leg up to the knee and also over the arm from the wrist to the elbow. These 
ornaments weigh from 18 to 20 lbs. Among the Dhodias there are many Kulas, 

*.e., families, whose status depends upon the villages inhabited by them and on the 
occupations followed by them. They do not allow marriage within the same 
Hula. Dhodias of higher families contract early marriages. When the father of 
a boy wants to get him married, he goes to seek out a girl, and when he has 
succeeded he obtains the consent of the girl’s parents to the proposed match, and 
then dines and drinks with them. After his return home the boy’s mother and 
other female relations go and see the girl and, if they like her, they agree to give 
to her parents from Rs. 25 to 30, and return home. Then the girl’s parents and 
relations go to see the boy and, if they like him, they fix the marriage day and 
return. For the performance of the marriage the custom is different from that 
which prevails in all other castes, including Hindus. The girl and her parents go 
to the boys house. A day previous to the marriage day, the bride and the 
groom are anointed with Pithi, which also is repeated on the marriage day. Then 
both of them-are placed on the shoulders of grown-up men and taken to a 
temple. The groom is, at that time, provided with a wooden sword. On their 
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v:nr to the Semple the bov and the girl keep on beating each other with sprigs of 
a inanfro tree. Then both are taken down and all sit to dinner provided at the 
expense of the boy’s father. At its completion, the girl and her relations return 
to their house. On the fifth day after marriage, the girl is sent to her husband. 
The system of Khandhddid prevails among them also, but they never select a 
gluttonous eater or an idler as a Khandhadia. In certain rare cases, the Dhodids 
purchase a girl for their boy and allow them to live as husband and wife without 


making them go through any ceremony. Divorce and remarriage are prevalent 
among them. A wife has to pay Rs. 5 only to be released from her husband. 

When a Dhodid dies, his dead body is brought out of the house and 
water is poured four times over it ; Haidar (turmeric powder) is also sprinkled 
over it and soot is applied to the eyes. After this, the body is taken in a proces- 
sion with music playing to the burning place. On the bier are placed a scythe, 
a Ta'nsld (a bowl) and a loti (water-pot). If the man has died that day 
before cleansing his teeth, that operation is done at the burning ground and then 
Kodri (an inferior cereal) is placed in the mouth and a pice in the hand. The 
body is placed on the pyre with the head to the north and is then burned. After 
that, all tho mourners bathe, drink and return home. A dinner consisting of wine, 
toddy and Kodri is given to tho relatives and others for from ten to fifteen days 
after death. Then, they erect a khatrun as explained previously in honour of the 
deceased. 

ThoDabifts. 140. Tho DnbKs dress themselves mostly in the fashion of their Hindu 

neighbours. They allow cohabitation before tho girls have shown signs of 
maturity. It falls to the lot of a boy’s parents to find out a suitable wife for him. 
AVhen they have found one, they visit the girl’s parents and pay them Rs. 12-8-0 
and settle a day for performing tho marriage ceremony through a Brahman. On 
the day appointed, tho brido and bridegroom are anointed with Pithi— a prephra- 

tion li’nd turmeric. Tncn they are made to sit wither th'e'^hmiT'anneR by 
rows of clay pots, each having seven pots one over the other, and married by 
the Brahman. In case the parents of a boy are poor, they have to wait till they 
liavc the means. But this does not prevent him from claiming all the rights of a 
hu«baud from the girl. TJicso marriages are regulated by the will of the parents 
and hcuce early marriages prevail. Among the DubWe divorce and remarri- 
age aro pennitted ; but not polygamy. They bury their dead ; and from the 
ttuih day, perform funoral ceremonies for the dead wherein spirituous drinks 
figiiro largely. Before burying their dead, they bathe, dress and ornament them. 
'Bhcy then cleanse tho teeth of tho dead body and put Khichadi (rice and pulse 
cooked together) in its mouth and thon bury it. 

Naya- Til. The Nayakas aro similar to tho Dhodias in dress and ornamentation.; 

and also in engaging a Khandhadia, purchasing a wife, divorce and remarriage. 

The girl and her relations do not go to tho hoy’s honso as with tho 
Dliouits ; but the marriage is performed at the girl’s house, where from eleven to 
tw. rity ru{>ecs aro paid by tho boy’s parents. Similarly jowari and rice are 
give:: to the girl's parents ; and the boy, when he comes to marry, has to carry 
a of them over his head all the way, Tho Nayakis either burn or bury their 
dead. But Lefore doing it, they practise tho same procedure as tho Dhodids. 


X The 
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142. The Kukanas are black in colour and short in stature. The males Knka- 

wrap one short piece of cloth around- their loins and put on a red turban. The 
females have only a piece of cloth round about tiieir loins ; they put on long 
necklaces of beads reaching up to their navel and bracelets of brass "vrire bn the 
wrists. They live as husband and wife only after the girl has been in menses. 

Marriages are allowed between the children of maternal uncles and paternal aunts 
also. The boy’s parents select a girl and then drink at her parents’. After 5 days 
this drinking party is held on a bigger scale. On this day, a contract to pay Es. 40 
to the girl’s father is made and the boy’s party then returns home. On the day* 
fixed, the boy and his relations go to the bride’s house where both the girl and the 
boy are anointed with Pithi. Then all present there drink, eat and dance at the 
expense of the boy’s father. The boy’s party returns home with the newly-married 
bride the next morning. 

Remarriage and divorce are permitted among the Kukanas. When a 
Kukana dies, a rupee is placed in his mouth ; and a pice is placed in his hands 
by each of his relations. The body is then burned and on the 7th day a dinner is 
given to the relations and the tribesmen. Some Kukanas, after the death of their 
relative, get some etching on a silver piece and keep it on a board in the house. 

This silver etching is worshiped on holidays and also during the Shrddd/ta days. 

These Shraddhas are performed on any day of the dark half of Bh4drapada. 

No ceremonies are performed among the Kukands on the first menstru- 
ation or conception. But they hold a sort of feast on the fourth day after the 
birth of a child. The child is named only after it begins to walk. The names 
given to the children and the language spoken by them, specimens whereof are 
given in the Chapter on Language, indicate that these people must have migrated 
to the forests from a Marathi-speaking country. A Kukana family never sepa- 
rates until a son has got ' children ; but when this occurs, the son separates fi:om 
the father and lives in another house with his family. 

There is one curious ordeal for defaulters among the Kukanas. If any 
Kukana has eaten forbidden food or has committed adultery, he is made to pass 
through seven grass-pits. He first enters the first pit ; it is then ignited and the 
man goes to the second where the same process is repeated, until he passes through ' ' 

all the seven. After that be is made to take some dips in water. This over, the 
headman of the village asks him whether he is purified. He replies in the affir- 
mative. This also is done seven times. After that he is made to swear by his 
god and to promise not to do such a thing again in future, 

143. The Gamits are known also as Gamatdds, G4mtas or M4vchis. 6- The Gamxts. 
Some consider the kldvchis to be a separate caste. The males of this tribe gird a 
piece of cloth about their loins and have a dhotar on their shoulders ; they tie a 
red or white cloth as a turban round their heads but in a way to keep the crown 
open. The females gird a piece of red cloth about their lower limbs and cover the 
head, and the chest and stomach with another such piece. They put on a bodice 
only after being married. The- males put' bn earrings of brass or silver and wear 
rings of iron, brass or silver on the elbows and- on the wrists ; and the females 
^ut on necklaces of beads and conch-shell -pieces. The Gdmits-do not allow 
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marriages between the children of two brothers or two sisters. There are two 
ways of contracting a marriage among them. The first is by purchase, in. which- 
the parents of a boy. go in search of a bride and when they have found one, stay 
at her father’s for the night, eat and drink with her parents at thoir expense, and 
next day return to their house. After an interval of 6 to 7 days the bride’s 
parents go to see the future husband of their daughter and return the compliment 
by spending a night at hie parents’ house mnch in the same way as they had 
treated the other party. Then, on an appointed day, the friends and relatives of 
the bridegroom go to the bride’s house and pay to her parents the purchase money 
and then pass the night in drinking and dancing in pairs. The next day they 
return with the bride ■, this is all that is required to unite tho pair in wedlock. If. 
the parents of a girl are well-to-do and have an only child they, instead of selling 
her, bring a boy and keep him in their house. For this purpose, they go in 
procession to the boy’s house and drink and dance there and return the next 
day with the boy with the express stipulations with his parents that if ho is not 
liked within five years by their daughter, he would be sent back. After tho 
boy’s coming to the girl’s house, they both live together. The boy is served with 
food by the girl. In case the girl dislikes him, she keeps back from serving him 
nor does she speak to him. When this is tho case, the boy is dismissed after 
having been paid at the rate of Rs. 5 per year, for the years he has stayed with the 
girl. But if the boy is dissatisfied with the girl, he goes away of his own accord. 
During this period of probation the boy and the girl live together as husband and 
wife; and no stigma attaches to any of their doings. 

Eemarriage is allowed among them but only between the widowed of both 
sexes. A widowed person of any sex is not allowed to take as partner the un- 
married of the opposite sex. Polygamy and divorce on both sides also obtain 
among them. They prefer Saturdays and Mondays for the perfonnance of a 
man'iage. 

The GJtmatdsts bury children 5 years old ; grown-up persons are, as a nile, 
also buried excepting those who are well-to-do. These are burned. Persons ac- 
companying the funeral procession are served at the burning place wuth toddy 
and light food. 

144. The Vasstv^s are also called VasslvadsiB. Their males put on dhotee 
or payjamd, a jacket and a turban. But one of their peculiarities is worth noting. 
Whenever a new garment is brought • for the wife, the husband tears off a piece 
from it sufBcient to cover his nakedness. This piece is kept hanging from tho 
thread on his waist at day time and is made to cover up his loins at night. The 
females wrap a piece of cloth round about their lower limbs and put another on 
the head. They begin to put on a bodice only when they go to their husbands ; 
they wear necklaces of white stones and two anklets of brass on each leg. When 
a boy has attained puberty, his parents and relations go out in search of a wife 
for him and take him along with them. . If the boy likes the girl shown to him by 
his parents, his parents send fox- toddy from the market and drink it with the girl’s 
parents. The boy’s father agrees to pay from Rs. 22 to 30, and settles a day for 
the marriage and returns home. A day previous to that fixed for the perfor- 
mance of the marriage ceremony, the boy and his parents, relations and others come 
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to the village where the girl and her parents reside and put np for the night out- 
side the village and dance there the whole night. Nest morning they go to the 
bride’s house, where a bamboo is held lengthwise between the bride’s and 
groom’s parties, and dancing commences. After a time when a bottle of wine 
and tsvo pice are given to the girl’s party by that of the boy, the bamboo is remov- 
ed and both parties dance together. Then, a new garment in one of the corners 
of which are tied a rupee and 4 pice is given to the bride by the bridegroom. 

Both are then anointed with oil and turmeric powder and are placed oh the shoul- 
ders o£ two men ; the boy with a sword and the girl with its sheath. Both these 
men dance away with this human burden on their shoulders for a time and then 
put them down. After that, they sit down to dinner ; which over, the boy and 
party return homo with the now bride. When nine days have passed after this 
auspicious event, the leading men of the village of the bride’s parents go to her 
husband’s house and dance in front of it without speaking, until a bottle of wine 
and a rupee are given to them by the boy’s father. Then they speak with him, 
dine at his house and return with the girl to their village. The system of 
Khandhddid, as well as re-marriage and divorce, obtain among these people. 

No sooner a Yasrlva dies, a match-lock is fired. The dead body is then 
placed on a bedstead and carried in procession with music playing and match- 
locks firing to the burning ground. Then the pyre is erected, around which the 
dead body with the bedstead is taken seven times and is afterwards placed on the 
pyre. Food is placed in the mouth of the dead body and his usual implements 
and weapons are placed by his side. The bod}’- is then burnt and the mourners 
bathe and go home. In the evening they again assemble, drink and eat together. 

This over, a relative of the deceased gets up and pierces an adjacent tree with 
an arrow to mark the completion of the funeral ceremonies. 

They do not perform menstruation and pregnancy ceremonies at all, but 
give a small feast on the fifth day after the birth of a child and then give a 
name to it. 

145. The Vdlaris dress themselves in the same fashion as the Kukan^s, 8. The Vaians. 
both males and females ; the latter, however, unlike the Kukani females, adorn 

their hair with chains of brass .and Kowrics (sea-shell). The marriage and the 
funeral ceremonies as well as the systems of re-marriage and divorce are similar 
to those of the Knkands. 

146. The Kdthodias are of four classes : (1) the Helam, (2) the Jadu, (3) 9.. The Katho- 
the Pawdr, and (4) the Sindhi. The Kathodids’ found in this State belong to 

the last class, and are the most degraded ; they are black in colour and go about 
almost naked ; their males cover themselves up only with a small rag and the 
females cover their loins very poorly ; they have neither an upper garment nor 
a bodice. YTien a boy has grown up, his parents seek out a grown-up girl and 
ask the boy whether he likes her. If he does, Es. 5 are given to the girl’s 
parents and the boy and hie parents go to her house for the marriage. At the 
girl s house the boy and the girl are made to sit, one opposite the other, and are 
made to join their hands and to speak aloud the names of the parties of each. 

This finishes their marriage. Then they dance, drink and eat. The nest day 
the bride is sent with her husband to her father-in-law. 
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10. TnoBhUs 
r.Bd their sah* 
divisions- 


Divorce, re-marriage, and Khandhddid systems obtain among them as 
among the other Ansirya tribes. 

The dead are burned ; and when it is done the mourners drinh and sepa- 
rate. "Whenever the relatives of a dead man are able to afford it, they give a 
caste dinner. 

They have no other ceremony but that of naming a child newly born. 
This they do on the twelfth day after worshipping their Bali^ god. \ 

147. The Bhilsare dark-sldnned and of a comparatively short stature ; 
they have got prominent cheek-bones and wide nostrils. Those among them 
who dwell in the mountain regions, put on a langoti, whereas those who live in 
the plains, put on dhotars. The females indulge in a strip of cloth covering 
the part of body below the waist. The males do not shave their heads or 
beards. 


As a rule the Bhil girls do not marry before they are physically fit. The 
parents of a boy seek out the girl and settle with her parents a day for her mar- 
riage, after receiving about ten rupees from them. On the day appointed, the 
boy’s parents and relatives go to the bride’s house and take two or three barrels 
of toddy with them. At night, members of both parties drink, dance and make 
merry, and the next day the boy’s parents return home with the bride. The 
Bhils inhabiting the plains sprinkle rice ; and the bride receives some presents 
from her maternal uncle. Polygamy obtains among them. If the wife does not 
like the husband she is at liberty to desert him and if the contrary is the case, 
the wife is sent back to her parents. They burn their dead, after placing Khicha- 
di (cooked rice and dall) in the mouth of the dead body. On the third day, the 
relatives of the deceased meet and drink toddy. 

The BhUs bathe very rarely and eat food prepared by any man except 
one of the unclean castes. The Mavchis and the V41yis are the two sub-divi-' 
sions among them. 

11 . The Kotva- 1^8. The Kotvaliiis are dark in colour, The males put on a small 

dhotar and a turban only ; the females cover their lower limbs with a small piece 
of cloth, and their head with another like piece. They put on a bodice only 
when they have to go to a large town. They put on bracelets of brass, anklets 
of tin, and necklaces of beads. Marriages among them take place by mutual 
selop.tion and choice. When a boy and a girl have agreed to join in matrimony 
after their meetings on the roads or in the fields, the parents of the 
boy visit those of the girl and contract to pay from Rs. 4^ to 10 as her dowry, 
and fix a day for the marriage. On the day so fixed, the girl and her 
parents go to the boy’s house, and there dance, eat and drink. At this time 
ornaments are given to the girl by her future husband, excepting anklets, which 
are given to her by her father. The next morning the girl and the boy are 
severally placed on the shoulders of two men who dance about ; then their hands 
are joined. This finishes their marriage. After this, ail join in drmking liquor 
and toddy , and the girl’s parents then depart to their house. The marriages with 
the children of a maternal uncle or a paternal aunt are legal with those men ; 
but it is otherwise with the children of a paternal uncle, of a mother’s sister, aqd 
,of a brother. 
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In spite of this choice -marriage’, if the husband does not like the wife he 
sends her away from his house ; and if the con’trary is the case, the wife returns 
the dowry paid to her and leaves him. . This is the easy way for divorce with . 
themi Ee-marriage is also prevalent among them. 

The Khandhddid system obtains among them. The Eotvdlids either bum 
or bury their dead; but before doing it they place a small quantity of kodri and a 
pice in the mouth. After disposing of the dead body, they drink and then sepa- 
rate ; at the end of a year they place a khatrun and worship it every year. 

They have no other ceremonies ; but 5 days after the birth of a child, they 
cowdung the house, drink liquor and toddy, and name the newly-born babe. 

14:9. Besides these, three other castes or tribes are found in this State, 5hree castes 
whose precedence cannot be fixed. They are, therefore, shown under the 
unclassided list. These are DhanktlB, Kolghsls and Tadvis. 

The Dhankas do not form a separate race of the forest tribes. In ’the Dhankas. 
language of the Animistics, the word ‘ Dhanka ’ means one who taps palm trees. 

Hence the name Dhiinkd must have been given to all those from among the forest 
tribes, who had taken to the occupation of tapping trees for toddy. No such race 
is found in the Navsari Division and the word ‘Dhanka’ there is applied as a 
generic term for all those who belong to the forest tribes. 

The Kolghas are, proportionately to the other forest tribes, few in number, Solghas. 
and are looked upon as impure and therefore can be reasonably placed at the bottom 
of the precedence list. Their males cover their loins with a small piece of cloth 
and their head with another ; the females generally do the same ; only a very few 
put on a bodice. In personal appearance they are like other forest people. When 
a marriage is to be arranged, the boy’s father goes in search of a girl and when 
he has found one he settles the terms "with her father and goes there on the day 
appointed with his son and other relatives ; there he pays Rs. 3 to the girl’s father ; 
and all drink, dance and eat, and then return ■with the bride. 

Widow-marriage and divorce are allowed among them. The Kolgh4s 
bum their dead ; and after that all the mourners drmk toddy and then separate. 

Those who can afford, give a caste dinner. 

17. Caste Statistics. 


150. The numbers and percentages of the different religions are given Numbers and 

in Chapter HI (Religion) ; but for ready Percentages 
reference I repeat them here in the 
margin. The Hindus form 79’23 per 
cent, of the population, and the other 
community that observes caste distinc- 
tions, the Jains, are slightly over 2 per 
cent. Thus, those that have caste dis- 
tincticus in them form 81-7 per cent, of the entire population of the State, The 
rest, 18’3 per cent., are such as have no marked caste distmctions. The tribal or 
racial divisions in these can hardly be put on a level with those of castes. 

Among the Parsis, Christians and foreign Musalmans there are none such. 

Among ■those who are descended from converts to Islam (about 69 per cent of 


BeUgion. 

Hindu ... 


Xnmbcr. 

l,546,9Si: 

Percentage. 

79-23 

Jain 

••• 

48,290 

2-47 

Farsi 


8,409 

0-44 

Ilnsalman 


165,014 

S-45 

Christian 


7,691 

0-41 

Animistic 

••• 

176,250 

9 

Others ... 

... 

46 

... 

Total 

... 

1,952,693 

100 
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the Husalman population), caste distinctions yet survive, though in a modified 

form. Common food is not forbidden, except in some raro casos ; but there aro 
restrictions to intermarriages between persons ot Iho different sects. 


Main snb.divi- 151. The following statement gives the numbers in tho main divisions 

cMtes°^a?oo^ percentage of the total of each group to tho total Hindus :~— 

ing to nume- « . - . .. nf nrmm nr t 


rioal strength. 


Order of group and ca^. 


Strenntli. 


Order of group or eatle. 


Group I. 

Castes containing 100,000 
persons and over. 

Kolis of all sorts , ... 280,493 

Kadva Konbis ... 175,570 

Lewd Knnbis ... 170,300 


Group IV, 

Castes containing from 
10,000 to 20,000. 

Itawalid 10,072 


Total ... 626,453 


Percentage on Total Hindus ... 40*5 

Group II. 

Castes containing from 50,000 
persons to 100,000. 

Dhed 94,376 

Bajput ... ••• 59,410 


Total ... 153,786 


Lohar ... 

• •• 

19,045 

Marathft 

• •• 

17,386 

Sarasvat (Bhat and oihors). 

16,142 

Darzi 


14,015 

Tnlavia ... 


12,551 

Ghanchi 


12,182 

Anavala Brahman 

••• 

10,862 

Lohana 

• •• 

10,447 


Percentage on Total Hindus ... 9-9 

Group III. 

Castes containing from 
20,000 to 50,000. 


Bdrid ... 

• •• 


44,034 

Audioh Brahman 


41,497 

Kumbhar 

• •• 

• •• 

41,375 

Babari 


• •• 

39,593 

Anjna 

• •• 

• •• 

32,514 

Hhalpa 

••• 

••• 

29,746 

Hajam 

• •• 

• •• 

24,856 

Bhangi 

• •• 

• •• 

23,978 

Waghri 

•«« 

• •• 

23,264 

Sutar 

• •• 

••• 

22,554 


Total ... 132,302 

Percentage on Total Hindus ... 8*5 

Group V. 

Castes containing loss than 10,000 311,040 
Percentage on Total Hindus. 20*1 
Total Hindus ... 1,546,992 


Total ... 323,411 

Percentage on Total Hindus ... 21* 


100 


18. Diageam. 

Diagram. 152, The diagram prefixed to this chapter explains itself, and comments 

on it are unnecessary. It gives at one view the relative strength of each religion, 
and under it of each main division of population, then of each sub-division, then 
of the castes and lastly of the sub-castes. Of course, all these details exist fully 
for the Hindus alone ; for some classes there are no sub-divisions or sub-castes. 


19. Caste, Tbibe and Race by Social Precedence. 

PerMntages of 153. We now proceed to give the-.statistics of castes, as required by the 

Census Commissioner, in the form of subsidiary tables assigned by him. Tho 
of these tables (vide Sub. I- A) is headed caste, tribe and race by social 
precedence and religion. In that table, the four large Hindu castes are first 
taken according to their acknowledged precedence ; and in each of these groups 
are formed, as has already' been stated before, on certain principles, to decide 
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precedence. This precedence, of course, could not be so finely adjudicated as 
to assign higher or lower ranks to Brahmans coming from totally difierent parts 
of India, c.^., it could not be marked definitely between a sub-caste of Gujarati 
Brahmans and one of Dakshini Brahmans; say, between Vadnagar^ N%are and 
Karhddds, or Visnagard N%ars and Deshasthas. So no attempt at precedence 
is made between such distinct sub-castes. The Dakshini Brahmans are grouped 
by themselves. The Kamdtaki, Hindustani and other immigrant Brahmans from 
distant places are grouped together, as ‘ other Brahmans.’ As their population 
in tbiH State is small, it is not deemed advisable to go to the length of dis- 
criminating the sub-castes of any of them. The only Brahmans that are 
grouped are, therefore, the Gujarati Brahmans, who live in this State in large 
numbers and have many castes and sub-castes. Their precedence arranged in 
five groups has already been explained. But the groups do not exhaust all 
Gujarati Brahmans scheduled. A large number has been returned under a caste 
head, but the sub-casle is left unspecified. Some castes like the Bhslts find no 
place in the grouping. Thus, there is a large number of Gujarati Brahmans, 
44,624 persons, left ungrouped. It appears from the table that the Gujarati 
Brahmans form 8*26 per cent, of the total Hindus and 6*53 per cent, of 
the total of all religions. The nearest apijroach made to them by the foreign 
Brahmans is by the Mahardshtra Brahmans, whoso percentage are *89 and *71 re- 
spectively ; or only about one-ninth of the Gujaralis, The numbers and percent- 
ages of the others are too small for notice. In group I (those who do not' partake 
of food prepared by a member of any other sub-caste ; while all others, except 
rare exceptions, eat food prepared by them) there are three sub-castes — Vad- 
nagard Hagars (l,8o2), Prdshnords (81), and Shriradlis (1,623), foraiing a total 
of 3,556, and having *23 and *18 for the two percentages. In group II also 
(who do not e.at food of any other sub-caste, except tho first in group I, and 
whose food all others eat, except group I) there are three sub-castes — Chitrodd, 
Sathodard and Visnagard Ndgars ; their total is 5,885 and percentages *38 and *3 
on Hindus and all religious. Group III (castes who interdiue among themselves 
and also use the food prepared by the two previous groups) is a large one, having 
31 sub-castes, formiug a total of 59,610 and having 3*85 and 3 for the two 
percentages. There are thirteen castes such that no other Brahmans would eat 
the food prepared by them ; they form group IV and contain 8,663 persons ; 
giving *56 as the percentage on total Hindu and *44 on the total population. 
Though other Brahmans may not eat of their hand, still they would not stoop to 
eat out of the hands of any but Brahmans. Group V, however, is of such Brahman 
sub-castes as would eat the food prepared even by non-Brahmans. There are four 
such sub-castes — Sdrasvats, Bhojaks, Edjgors and Tragdlds. Their total is 5,543 
persons; and the percentages *36 and *28. Those Gujarati Brahmans who are not 
included in any of the previous groups, for reasons already mentioned, are 44,624 
in number ; they have percentages of 2*88 and 2*28. The next group is of the 
Dakshini Brahmans, 13,798. The last group among the Brahmans is of foreign 
Brahmans, such as Ivarn4taki,Dravidi,Tailangi, Hindustani and M4rwadi Brahmans. 
Their total is 2,956 and the percentages *19 and '15 respectively. The percentages 
for all Brahmans are 9*35 over the total Hindus and 7 over the total population. 


Snb r-A. 
Brahmans- 
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Ksliatriras- 


Vaishjras. 


KttnWs. 


Miscollnnooas 

castes. 


Mondicaats- 


Wandering 
and low pro* 
fossion. 


Criminal 

dosses- 


Unclcnncnstcs. 


The Xshatriyas are divided into 3 groiips—yxiters, warriors and traders 
according to their ancient occupations. The writer group has only 4,153 persons, 
showing percentages of ‘27 and ’21. But the warrior class, including about .60,000 
Rajputs^and over 17,000 MaratMs, has a total of 90,533 persons ; the percentages 
are 5*85 and 4'64. They thus are nearly equal to all the five specified groups of 
Brahmans. The trading Kshatriyas are ll,514in numbers or -74 and -59 per cent. 

The Yaishyas are chiefly Vini^s. As in the case of Brahmans, the foreign 
Vini^s are grouped by themselves ; then* numbers are very small. There are 
jg^.^73 persons or over 2 per cent, of total Sindus also for Gujarati V^nids not 
grouped. For precedence the Yimis are divided into 3 groups as mentioned 
already. Their precedence is not based on choice for interdining as in the case 
of Brahmans, because they can all generally interdine. Their respectability is 
gauged by money received or not received for brides. Their first group, therefore, 
is formed of such castes as do not receive money for the bride. There are 10 such 
sub-castes, making a total of 3,518, and percentages of *23 and T8, exactly the 
same as those of the first group of Brahmans. In the second group are included 
such sub-castes as accept money in some localities and not in others. This group 
comprises 11 sub-castes with a total of 18,671, and percentages 1'2 and 1 respec- 
tively. The lowest group is of such sub-cabtes as do demand money for giids given 
in marriage. This contains 6 sub-castes, with 9,979 persons and ‘65 and *5 as per- 
centages. They are about 3 times as numerous as the first group of V^ni^s and 
half as numerous as the second group. 

It is hard to fix the Kunbis down to one of the four leading classes, 
The best course is to give them separately. Their total number is as great as 
411,018, and, therefore, the percentages are 26*57 and 21. This is three, times the 
total perceutago of all Brahmans, four times the Kshatriyas and more than eight 
times the V4uids of all classes. 

The miscellaneous castes comprise over 39,000 Rabstris, over 22,000 
Sufctrs, 25,000 Hajdms, 41,000 Kumbhdrs, 19,000 Lohars, 14,000 Darzis, 8,000 
Mjtchhis and such others, making a total of 273,027 persons. They give a per- 
ceutage of 17*6 over the total Hindu population and 14 over the total State. 
They are thus more than double of all Brahmans, two-and-a-half times the 
Kshatriyas and over five limes the Vaishyas. 

The religious mendicants number no less than 17,662, and give percentages 
of 1- 1 and *9. They are almost equal to the second class of V4ni4s mentioned above. 

The wandering and low profession classes include 23,264 "W^ghris and 
19,672 Rdvalias. Their total comes to 45,822, and their percentages to nearly 
3 and 2*3 respectively. They are thus equal nearly to the total Vdnids. 

The criminal classes include the very widely-diffused caste of Kolis, over 
244,000 persous. The total is 337,165 persons, and the percentages are 21*8 and 
17*3 or 2^ of the total Brahmans and over thi’ee times the Kshatriyas. They are 
nearly equal to the last three groups, wandering and low-castes, miscellaneous 
castes, and religious mendicants. 

including Dheds, Bhangis and Khdlpds, total up to 
16o,li G or nearly half the criminal classes. Their percentages are 10*o and 8*4. 

They are thus more than all the Brahmans and 50 per cent, more than all the 
Kshatriyas. 
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154. The Jains have 39,509 V4ni4s and 8,781 others. Their relative Jains, 
percentages .are 82 : 18. The percentage of the former to the total population is 2 

and of the latter *45. They are thus ahnost equal to the Gujarati Vdnids. 

There are 8,409 Farsis, giving a percentage of *44 to the total population. Parsis. 

•They are equal to the fourth group of the Brahmans, or the 2 first groups com- 
bined, or half of the religious mendicants. 

155. The Musalman total percentage to the total population comes to 8-4 ; Mnsnlmans. 
so they are about 20 times the Parsis ; almost equal to the unclean castes ; half of 

the criminal classes ; equal to 3^ times the Vinisis ; more than 2g times the 
Kshatriyas ; and 12 per cent, more than the total Brahmans. Among themselves, 
the highest percentage is that of the ueo-Uusalmans, Shaikhs, who are 56,736 in 
numbers and have a percentage of 34 over the total Musalman population. 

Next to these are the Arabs, 29,714 in number, and having a percentage of 18. The 
Afghans are 11,440 in numbers and form 7 per cent, of the Musalman population ; 
and the Sindhis 3*47 per cent, with 5,732 persons. There are 4,725 persons 
belonging to the religious orders like Fakirs. They form a percentage of 2*86. 

If all the converts are taken together, they form about 87,000 people, giving a 
percentage of over 53 per cent, of the Musalman population. 22,452 Musalmans 
did not return their castes. 

There were 7,691 Christians ; as their numbers were small for the specified Christian*, 
divisions, they are all put together ; 7,543 being simply native converts, 
leaving only 148 for the different denominations. They altogether form *4 per 
cent, of the total population, being nearly the same as the Parsis. 

156. The Forest tribes comprise 16 tribes or races, and one more for Forest tribes. 
“ others.” They all together form 9 per cent, of the total population of the State. 

Thus they are somewhat more than all sorts of Musalmans combined ; 13,000 
more than the Hindu unclean castes and three-fourths of the Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas taken together. Among themselves, the G4mits with over 38,000 and 
the Bhils with over 37,000 form the largest sections ; the K4thodi4s, Kclgh4s, 

Kotv41i4s, Mdvchis, V4rlis, the smallest, all below 1,000 souls. The Dublas with 
their 28,000 and Chodhrds with 23,000 also go to the top of the list. 

20. Distribution by Divisions of the Five Orders op Sociad Precedence. 

157. We have already mentioned that the five orders of precedence Five orders of 
suggested by the Census Commissioner are not suited to this State ; we have ienoV. 
formed five other orders almost on the same lines. The first is that of the 

Dwijas, those who retain the Upanayanam ceremony ; the second of those who 
have parted with it (Satsudras) ; the third of those from whose hands water can 
be taken by the higher castes ; the fourth of those from whose hands water could 
not be so taken j and the fifth of the unclean castes. The table gives the num- 
bers of these five oraers in the State and in the Divisions, and the percentages as snb i-b. 
compared with the total Hindus and with the total population. 

158. Of the Dwijas, there are 158,765 persons, forming roughly 10 per Dwijas. 
cent, and 8 per cent, of the total Hindus and the total population respectively. 

. Amreli and Naysari have higher percentages (13*8 and 14*6) on ffieir totM 
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A«prl*thya 
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Ilindns. and Kadi and Baroda lower ones (9 and 10). But if we take tke percent- 
a^’cs of tho actual numbers in each Division, Kadi and Baroda show the highest 
percentages (43 and 33) and Amreli and Kavsari lowest (13 and 11). 

159. The Satsudras are generally loss than the Dwijas all through. 
Their number is 131,884 and the percentages are 8*5 and 6‘7. Their percentages 
are very high (11 and 9) in the Baroda Division. Out of 100 Satsudras, 45 are 
found in Baroda, 30 in Kadi, 10 in Amreli and 9 in Navsari. 

IfiO. The JaUcharaniya order comprises the largest number of all ; it is 
four times the Dwija order with 611,857 persons ; the percentages being 40 and 
31. Kearlv tho same percentages prevail in all Divisions except Kavsari, where 
thov are much lower. 49 and 35 are found in Kadi and Baroda, and 9 and 6 in 
Amreli and Kavsari out of 100. 

IGl. Tho Jalavyavaharyas are a little more than two-thirds of the Jal4- 
charaniyas. Their number in the State is 463,056 ; and the percentages turn 
out to bo 30 and 24. They are least by percentages in Amreli and Baroda, and 
most in Kavsari and Kadi. The large class of Animistics in Kavsari increases 
thtir number there. In Baroda the percentages are much lower than the aver- 
age. Evcrpvhcrc else they differ by only 2 or 3 per cent, from the general per- 
centage. Out of 100 JaUvyavahdryas, BO many as 52 are found in Kadi alone, 
20 in Baroda, 10 in Amreli and 9 in Navsari. 

162. The numbers of Asprishya Sndras (whose touch is to be avoided), 
the unclean oasU.s, is a little greater than that of the Dwijas. The number is 
16.3,176 in the Slate, and tho two percentages are 10'5 and 8’4. In Amreli the 
percentagop are very low comparatively, — 8*7 and 7*5 ; in Baroda also they are 
low, — 10*7 and 8*7. They are high in Kadi and Navsari ; 10 and 9 in Kadi, and 
1.3*8 and 5*8 in Nav.sari. Out. of 100 of the unclean people, there are 46 in Kadi, 
35 in Baroda, 1 1 in K.avsari and 8 in Amreli. 

About 18,251 por.=:nns arc not classified as they belong to the religious 
mcridi,;aiit class .and a few others. 


Variation in 
tV.t: Tiojaratl 
UrahranB*!. 






21. COMPAKISOX WITH PHEVIOUB CENSUSES. 

163. ^Vo may now compare tho variation in c.aste, tribe and race since i881. 
8nl.'~i'liary Table II gives the complete figures for all castes and snb-castes, tribes 
r.n.ii ra'."'3 for each of tin- three years, tho percentages of variation between 1881 and 
Ir.Ul, a’rl 1891 and 1901, and the net increase or decrease. It is necessarily a very 
io;'.,: table ; bill we can take only such castes .as are of note or importance. Wo 
rlrul finiil castes which contain less than 1,000 souls. Taking tho Gujarati 
Br.i!i:;ta'is fir.-t, we find that .among ihcrn .as a whole there was an increase of 4*6 
p-;.' r jal. in th i pr-ivions decade and a decrease of 14*8 per cent, at present ; the 
net !<;— l-'ing of 12,2.31 por.-ons. Taking the fiub-castc.s, there are now 10,862 
At.'lva! i-:, p'mwing a d'-fcci of 2*5 per cent, on 1891, when there avas an increase of 
7 8 f v. f-;;).. I !io n-'i ’..-Fiilt is a gain of o27 persons. Tho Sahasra Audicliyas 
(20,166 r'-rsor.s) liavo lost 12 per cent, now to a previous gain of 4 percent., show- 
in:; on tno w!io!.^ a Io=s of .3, .389 pensons, which is numerically one of the greatest 
1- ; in a s’.ib'Ca-tf.. ’Hq -lolakMs (.3,227 persons) have also lost heavily, — 2,688 
Tfiey liad an almost insignificant loss last time, but now they "have lost 
.3 pe. many as 11,000 have not returned their sub-castes. I have 
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tborefore grotipcd all Audichyas together in the subsidiary tabic. Their total 

strength comes to 41,497 persons and they have on the aggregate lost 16 per cent. 

now to a previous gain of 3*5 per cent. The net variation is 6,277 persons. The jambas. 

J.'imhns (2,582) also have lost heavily by 6 per cent, in the previous, and 32 per 

cent, in the present, census. The JvhcdKwals Show a paltry gain of only 3 souls on Khcdawais. 

a population of 3,920. Tho Mow.'tdas show a not loss of 1,336 persons on a 

population of 5,383. They gained 4 jior cent, before and lost 23 per cent. now. 

Tlio Modhas show almost the same percentages of gain and lo.'ss ; their present Modhas. 
number, 9,578, has survived a loss of 2,011 souls. Tho NKgars (8.1-14) havo lost Uagars. 
1,794 on tho whole, — 29 per coni, now to a previous gain of 16 per cent. Among 
them the Vadnagar.is and Visn.agar.is demand notice. Tho former havo decreased 
by 374 and the latter by 1,258 in the two decades. Their present numbers are 
1.852 and 5,407, respectively. The fonnor lo.si 44 j.er cent, to their previous gain 
of 50 per cent. ; and the latter lost and 16 per cent, iii tho two decades. 

1G4. There arc .at prcsonl 27,946 persons included in all the sub-castes Variationsln 
of degraded Br.ahmaiiP. They have .•sufiered a not loss of 3,64.3 since 1831, 
having g.aincd 10 per cent, in 1801, and lost 20 per cent. now. The only largo 
and important castes in them .are tho Hhats or B irols (IC.G."!), Tapodhans (4,740) 
and TmgaHs (4, .300). Tho lllrits, having sufrfro<l hardly any variation in 1891, 
havo now lost 25 per cent., losing on tho whole 6,2 !G per.sons, Tho T.apodhaus 
havo pufTored a net loss of 447 persotis afi'T gaining 5 per cent, beforo and losing 
13 per cent. now. Separate numlvr.s fur tho Trag:ilis were not given in 1881. 

165. The Mah ir.'ishtra Brahmans .‘•'land now at 13,798 having sufi'erod a Maharashtra 
net loss of 1,<300 after g.aining 10 j'cr cent, in 1891 ntid losing 17 per cent, now. 

The Deshasthas havo lost .31 per cent, and 1.3 per cent, in each decade sncco-ssivc- 
ly, and 3,820 persons on the whole. Tito Kokanaslhas have lost CSC souls, 
retaining 3,095, having lost 4 and 15 per cent, in tho ttvo censuses. 

ICO. The liindnstani Umhinans who now number 2.465 havo lost 563 Hindustani 
persons after experiencing a gain of 8*5 and a loss of 25 in the two decades in ®*^*^“*^“* 


succession. 

107. Tho total KFhatriy.as who now number 106,200, after Rufferiug a Tho Kshatri- 
loss of 2G per cent now and receiving a gain of 18*7 per cent, before, havo 
suffered n total loss of 15,834 in tho two decades. The writer cl.ass, numbering 
4,153, has gained 580 persons, in spite of a loss of 18*5 per cent, now, boc.iuso 
it bad experienced such a largo gain as 43 percent, before. The large warrior 
class, with its 90,533 has lost 1 1 ,589 souls in tho decades after having a gain 
of 19 in the previous and a loss of .30 per cent in tho present decade. Tho 
Mariibsls (17,380) havo decreased by 2,0.38 ; they lose 13 per cent, now* to their 
previous gain of 2*7 per cent. Tho Ilnjputs also havo suflcrcd a heavy loss 
of 20,466 souls, after g.aining 22*5 per cent in 1891 .and losing 38*7 per cent 
now. Their present number is 59,410. Tho V.4ghors, in spite of their poor 
land and unthrifty ways, have increased by 946 persons, as they receive so 
much support from the Slate. 

168. Tho trading classes which number 11,514 persons havo iucrensed Tho tradins’ 
by 1,169. Tho Bhdtids have fallen back by 446 in tho two decades, but the 
Lohdnds have increased by 1,615. 
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The Gujarati V^nids wk) number 47,641 have vky slightly decreased 
now ; but with their previous gain of 4 per cent, show a net increase of 1,707 
persons. Of the sub-castes, the Disdv^l, with a population of 7,290,. are the 
most numerous ; they have decreased by 2,266 •, their previous increase being 
more than 3 per cent, ia swamped by the present decrease of 26‘4 per cent. 
The Jhdroks have decreased by 495, while the Kapols have increased by 475. 
The last-named have increased in both decades— 7 and 14 per cent. The L^ds 
have a high number of 8,381 ; but this is after meeting with a loss of 1,925 
persons in two decades. The Modhas have kept about the same numbers in the 
three censuses, and. they show a resultant increase of 47 only. The Ndgar 
Vanids, who number 4,153, bave lost 533 persons. 

169. The agricultural class Kunbis, who now number 411,018 personsj 
have increased in the two decades by 18,374. There was an increase of 12 per 
cent, in 1891 and there is a loss of 6-5 per cent. now. The Kadvd Kunbis (17,570) 
show a slight increase of 306, but the Lewds (170,390) have decreased by 14,974 
in the past 20 years. 

170. The miscellaneous classes, grouped together, have lost 34,891 souls 
from a population of 307,918 in 1881. Of these the Darzis (14,015) have lost 
958 ; the Hajdms (24,856) have lost 4,532 ; the Rumbhdrs (41,375) have lost 
2,185 ; they had gained 14 per cent., but have now lost 20 per cent. But the 
Loh4rs (19,045) have increased by 3,064, The Babd-ris, who number 39,593, lost 
32 pet cent, now against a gain of 6‘6,.and have suffered a net loss of 14,915 
the Sutdrs have lost in both decades ; the total loss is 1,477 ; their present 
number is 22,554. 


Religions men- religious mendicants, who- now number 17,662, have decreased 

ot^r*ciasses!^* ^7 2,923. The wandering and low professions have lost 20,897 persons and 
now count 45,622 only. The Rdvalids (1&,672) have lost 6,222 and the Wdghris 
(23,264) have lost 6,913. The criminal classes now numbering 337,165 persons 
have suffered a great loss of 31 per cent, now ; the net loss being 114,487. 
The unclean castes numbering 163,176 have lost 28,429 in the two decades, 
suffering a loss of 23-4 per cent, now as against a gain of 11-2 per cent, in 1891. 
The Bhangis (23,978) have lost 6,923, and the Dheds (94,376) have lost 15,664. 

The Khdipds (29,746) have suffered a loss of 2,190 in the two decades. 

Jains. 172. The Jain Vanids now number 39,509 ; they have lost 16 per cent. 

now, against their gain of 6*29 in 1891. The net loss is 5,202. The Shrimdlie, 
with a population of 23,292, have lost 5,500 in all, having suffered losses in both 
enumerations. The other misoellaneous classes of Jains numbering 8,781 have 
increased by 6,774; the percentages have been very high. This is owing to- 
previous defective enumeration only ; many of these petty castes having been put 
down as Hindus instead of Jains. ^ 

Parsis. 173. The Parsis who now number 8,409 souls have kept their level ’ 

all censuses ; there being an increase of only 2 per cent, now and of 1 per 
in 1891. The net increase has been 291 souls. 

174. The Arabs are now 29,714 in numbers j they have suff' 
loss of 18, 053 . souls ; they lost 30 per cent, now and 11 per cent. ’ 

The Afghdns number 11,440, which shows a decrease of ^799 : 


rtlnsatmans- 
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an increase of 27 per cent, in 1891 and- a decrease of 36 per cent. now. ' The 
Sindhis, who now number 5,732, have increased by 2,141 ; there were increases 
of 18 and 35 per cent, in fhe two decades. The Shaikhs, numbering 56,736 souls, 
have lost 6,387 ; the recent loss being 12 per cent. The Momn4s (12,153) have 
gained 856 persons. The Musahnan converts, who retain the names of their 
professions for sub-castes, number ] 9,002 ; they have increased by 799. 

175. The Christians show an abnormal increase of 6,920 in a population Cbristians. 
of 7,691. The reason is given already. 

176. The Bhils number 37,650 after sustaining a loss of 19,040. The Aainustxcs. 
Gamits have the highest number (38,169) of all the Forest tribes; they had 

gained 33 per cent, in 1891, but have lost 8 per cent, now, the net result being a 
gain, of 7,028 souls in the two decades. The Dhodias have almost kept to the 
same level during the decade only losing 100 persons from 15,961 of 1891 : the 
net gain now comes to 2,376. The Dublas (28,492) have lost 11 per cent, now to 
a previous gain of 55 per cent., the net gain during the two decades being 7.TS5 
persons. The Chodhras have lost 8,893 souls in the two censuses, their rresent 
number being 23,324 persons ; the losses come to 21 and 8 per cent, in snooesrirn. 

The Dhdnkds appear to have lost heavily, 80 per cent, now as againsr a gsin of 
37 per cent, in 1891, and on the whole 14,800 persons. 




22. Cmi. CoNDinos bt age fob Selected Castes. 
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15, the boys range from 22 to 41 per cent, among the Gujaratis, but the girls from 
52 to 80 per cent. ; the percentage being over 60 in 8 sub-castes. The Maha- 
rashtra Brahmans present a great contrast ; their matriod boys in the two castes 
are only 12 and 18 per cent,, and girls 34 and 35 per cent, iri the age-period 12-15. 
This shows that marriages in this early period are only half as prevalent among 
the Dakshini Brahmans as among the Gujatatis. But in the next period, 15-40, 
no such distinction is observable ; the percentage for men is from 66 to 77 and 
for women from 72 to 90. In the last period the females show much less ratios 
than the males, because the females cannot remarry, and add heavily to the per- 
centage for the widows. For the widowed state the males in the last age-period 
present ratios between 12 and 39 and tlio females between 31 and 91. The 
greatest percentages for widows in the last period are for the two Dakshini Brah- 
mans, 72 for the Deshasthas and 91 for the Kokanasthas ; tho highest ratio for 
the Gujaratis is 63 for the Mewddds. Tho Ndgars have ratios of 26 for males 
and 58 for females. For tho two earliest periods the percentages for widows 
are highest for the Kokanasthas j — 6*29 for below 5 years, and 4*45 for 5 to 12 
years. With them the widowers also are the highest for these and the third 
period, 4*84, 6, and 13*33. 

178, Tho Vdghers are the best off as regards tho unmarried generally, 
67 per cent, males and 61*8 per cent, females, and the Kdthis are the worst off — 
14*4 males and 13 per cent, females. The Vdghers have almost all unmarried 
up to age 15. From 15 to 40 also, there are 40 per cent, males and 20 per 
cent, females unmarried. The contrast afforded by the Kdthis is striking. 
There are only 6*7 males and hardly one per cent, females unmarried at ago 
16 ; and no male or female is unmarried after 40. As a contrast to almost 
all other castes, the Rajputs have 7 per 1,000 unmarried, oven after age 40 ; the 
Mardthds surpass them, with 2*4 unmarried, at tho latest age. Tho Mardthils 
have the highest percentage for widows at the last period — 75*6 and tho K4this, 
the lowest — 26*6. The widowers in the last period average between 18 and 30 
per cent. There are no widows among the Vdghers below age 15 ; while the 
Mar4th48 are the worst off here also ; in the very first period, there are 2*18 per 
cent, widows, then 2*17 and then (12 — 15), 6 per cent. 

179. For the V4ni4s, the Khaddyatds are the best off for the total un- 
married-— 38 per cent, males and 26 per cent, females ; tho Kapols are the worst 
off, 16*4 males and 24*5 per cent, females. There are .no unmarried females 
at all, in the last period, for any sub-caste. Tho percentage for unmarried 
males also is as low as 0*2 for Kapols and no higher than 8 per cent, for 
Shrimilis. For the widows, the percentages for the Nsigar Vdnids are the 
highest ; on the whole, there are 28*7 per oent. widows, the highest ratio 
among all castes. Naturally they have the highest ratio for widows in tho 
last age-period, 66 per cent. ; the Kapols have tho lowest ratio, — 49. The 
Kapols have no widows at all in the first two age-periods, and the other Vdnii 
castes in the first period. 

180. The general percentage of Unmarried females is least for the 
Lew4s-.20*8, and for unmarried males the least is for the Anjnas,— 36. At the 
very first age-period, below 6 years, 5 per cent, of the males and 8*4 per cent. 

of thefema^are.already married, amongst the Lew4B. In the-next age-period 
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23. Proportions of sexes in Selected Castes. 
fe 188. Subsidiary Table IV gives the number of females per 1,000 males in 

males per iiOoo age-periods in selected castes; The castes selected are the same as 

snb..iv. those for other such tables and given in Imperial Table XIV. 

Below 5, all the Brahman oastes, with only one exception (Kheddwal 777), 
show more girls than boys. The Tragalds are on an equality for the sexes. 
The Jdmbus have the highest ratio for girls, 1,368 ; and close to them are the 
AndvaUs with 1,327. In the next period, 5-12, the superfluity has disappeared 
in a striking way ; only three show a higher percentage ; two of them are those 
that were foremost in the first period, and the third are the Tragalds. They are 
the only ones whose percentage has actually increased ; and the remarkable point 
to notice is that their ratio of females to males goes on increasing in each 
successive age-period. The greatest reduction has been in the case of the two 
Mahdrashtra Brahman castes. The Deshasthas have the lowest ratio, 760, of all 
the Brahman castes for the period 5-12. In 12 to 15, there is generally 
a fall, except for the Andvald females, whose ratio increases from 1,304 to 
1,549 ; so many females to 1,000 males is peculiar and abnormal. The Deshas- 
thas show an equally abnormal ratio in the opposite direction ; their females 
fall from 760 to 270 ; but this can be accounted for satisfactorily by the 
consideration that the young ladies at this age-period migrate to their own houses 
or their husbands’ homes in the Deccan. For the age-period 15-40, there is an 
increase of female ratios as compared with the previous period in every caste, 
excepting only the Andyalds who suddenly take a leap down from 1,549 to 915* 
But there are -only 5 castes in which the female ratio is actually greater than 1,000. 
In the last period, over 40, there are 8 castes in which the ratios rise higher 
than in the previous period, and 4 in which they fall lower. The Andvali figures 
are inexplicable for their behaviour. They start with a large preponderance 
of females ; in the third period they rise by 222 in 1,000, in the next they fall 
by 634 per 1,000, and again by 558 in the last period. I can attribute this to 
wrong statements of age for one reason or another ; the figures are unreliable. 
In the last period there are 6 Brdhman castes that have figures over 1,000. 

189. In the first period, below 5, the G-ir4si4e and Kdlthis have a ratio of 
over 1,000 ; the Mar4th4s have the smallest number on record, 635 girls to 1,000 
boys. In the period 5-12, the V^ghers alone have a figure over 1,000 and the 
K4this have the lowest ratio, 474. They rise up to 1,346 in the next period. 
These figures cannot possibly- be correct. The MarJtthsCs who began . so poorly 
show the highest percentage possible in the last age-period, 1,586. 

190. Among the V^nHs, the first age-period- is very fruitful for girls, 
are so many as 2,262 girls for 1,000 boys. Only one caste, Khad4ya- 

t4B, has girls less than boys. In the second age-period not only is there a great 
fall in the ratios,’ but the Kapols fall to simply 994 from their previous 2 262. 
This is inexplicable unless we put all these sins on the head of incorrect entry*. 
If it was in the K4this or Lewis, we might have suspected foul play. Four 
castes have still girls over 1,000, while four have below 1,000. In the next 
age-period, 12-15, the Kapols fall still lower ahd present the lowest figure reached 
anywhere, 300 only. In the third and the last two age-periods only one caste in 
each shows figures over 1,000. This is unusual. 


Kshatriyasa 


Vanias. 
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191. The four castes of Kunbis show for the •women a ratio less than Knnbis. 
1,000 ; tho Lewjis have only S42. In the important age-periods 5-12 and 12-15 

the Lowa ratios fall so low as 520 and 529. No other castes show such low ratios 
for these two periods. As I have already mentioned, this matter requires to be 
enquired into. In the last period all have ratios over 1,000. 

192. Tho miscellaneous castes mostly comprise tho many artisan castes. A^saMand 
In tho first age-period only 3 castes have less girls than boys ; the other 16 

have more girls. The highest ratio is 1,413 for GoWs. The similarity to the 
Kapols attracts notice at onco ; just as tho Kapols with their highest figure for the 
first period sink to tho lowest for tho third, so do the Golits show tho highest 
figure for tho first period and sink to the lowest, 631, for tho third. In the second 
age-period only n aastes have ratios over 1,000 and in the next period only one, 
the Kachluas. In the last age-period wo have in 16 castes more females and 
in only 3 less females than the males, exactly as in the first period. 

193. For tho religious Mendicant castes, Wandering castes and criminal Mon^conts 

” ’ ® nsd Others 

classes, it is to be observed that in all ages tho females are less than tho males 

with a few exceptions only. In tho unclean c:istes, tho Garodas show more 

females throughout. 

194. Tho Oswals have in all age-periods loss females than males. The Jains. 
Shrim41is present 2,153 girls to 1,000 boys for tho important age-period 12-15. 

195. Among the. Musalmans there is generally an excess of females in Mnsalmans. 
tho last age-period, 40 and over. Of the 12 tribes selected, tlio Vohora's show an 

excess of females in all age-porieds c.xcopt 15-40, and the Tais throughout in all 
the age-periods. The Saiyads, Momtris and Fakirs have more girls in tho age- 
period 0-5, and tho Molesnldms and tho Ghanchis in tho age-period 5-12 ; in the 
age-period 12-15, tho Molesakains havo higher ratios of females ; the Alemans and 
tho Pinjinls have more females in the age-period 15-40 ; while in the last age- ■ 
period out of 12 selected caste.’, only 3, namely tho Memans, Momnas and the 
Ghdnehis havo an excess of males over females. 

24. OcCDPATIOK IIT SELECTED CaSTES. 

196. Subsidiary T.ablo V, on Education by Selected Castes, Tribes or Races, occupations 
has been given already in tho Chapter on Education. Table VI deals with the 
occupations by selected castes. A few castes havo been picked out from Imperial 

Table XVI. 

197. Taking the military and dominant classes first wo take the four Military and 
castes of Girasids, Kdthis, Mardthds and Vaghers. In these tho Marathas onlj’ cia^sf* 
show a high percentage (40*46) of those who follow tho traditional occupation of 

soldiers or military chiefs or landlords. Tho percentages for the other castes in 
this group aro below 10. In these days when feudal lordship and military ser- 
vices are not in requisition, they have chiefly taken to agriculture. Combining 
agriculture with their traditional occupations, we get the high percentages of S2, 

59, 50 and 77 respectively. 14 per cent, of the Mardthds are engaged in personal 
services and 7 per cent, aro independent ; 21 per cent, following other occupations 
not enumerated in the Table. Of the Kdthis 5*7 per cent, are independent and 5 
per cent, weavers. Of the Girasias 7 per cent, follow the learned and artistic 
professions. 
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198. Sere also four castes are taken for a test; ^the Kadvd Xunbis, Low^ 
Kunbis M^lis and Kolis. The percentages of those who follow their traditional 
profession of agriculture are 91, 81, 49 and 64 respectively. These figures show 
how deeply the Kunbis are attached to their lands. 9 per cent, of the Lewds 
follow “other” occupations ; 11 per cent, of the Mdlis are in personal service, 
mostly as gardeners, and 30 per cent, are “ others.” 24 per cent, of the Kolis 
follow other occupations like labour or'live as gentlemen of the road. 

199. Of the Eabdris 48 per cent, follow the traditional occupation of gra- 
ziers, and 33 per cent, the kindred occupation of cultivators, making a total of 81 
per cent. 5 4 per cent, are weavers and 10 per cent. ‘ others.* 

200. We take 6 castes of the Gujarati and 2 of the Dakshini Brdhmans, 
Very small percentages follow the learned occupation of the Brdhman. For the 
Audichyds the percentage is as low as 3-5 ; the highest being 25'4 for the 
Modhas j the Ndgars have a percentage of 22 ; and the two Mahdrdshtra castes of 
18 and 14 only. Some of the Brdhman castes have taken largely to agriculture — 
73 per cent. Andvalds and 26 per cent. Mewddds and Modhas each, 34 per cent. 
Kheddwals and 27 per cent. Ndgars. Of the Ndgars 17 per cent, more are en- 
gaged in personal service and 13 per cent, in State service j 5 per cent, are inde- 
pendent and 6 ‘ others.’ Of the Mewddds 17 per cent, are in private service, 8 
per cent, independent and 8 per cent. ‘ others.’ It will thus be seen that in 
addition to their literary oooupation, for which the average is about 15 only, the 
Brdhmans are mostly engaged in agriculture (about 40 per cent.), in private 
service (about 10 per cent.), and in administration (11 per cent.). 

201. Of the two castes of devotees, — Gosais and Sddhus, — 45 per cent, 
follow the traditional occupation, which is the same as that for the Brdhmans ; 
25 and 34 per cent, are returned as independent, which means the independence 
following ‘ begging ’ ; none so independent of work as they who live on begging. 
About 10 per cent, are agriculturists. 

202 . Of the temple servants Tapodhans, 32'4 are connected with cere- 
monies and exactly the same percentage are agriculturists ; 4 per cent, are in 
State service, 6 per cent, independent (beggars) and 10 per cent. ‘ others.’ 

203. Of the Bdrots and Chdrans very few follow the traditional Brahma- 
nic occupation ; 11 and 2 per cent, only respectively ; but 55 per cent, of each 
are agriculturists and 4 per cent, independent ; 17 and 10 per cent, follow ‘ other’ 
occupations. Of the Chdrans 22 per cent, are graziers. 

204. Of the PrabhuB 19 per cent, follow literary pursuits ; but 38 per 
cent, are in State service and 15 per cent, in private service ; 12 per cent, are 
independent and 5 per cent, ‘ others.’ 

205. We have taken 9 castes of the Vdnids; their traditional occupation 

is trade and commerce ; from 12 per cent. (Kapols) to 45 per cent. (Porvads) are 
engaged in it; the average for all is of about 33 per cent. A large number of 
each caste follows ‘ other ’ occupations, the average is 25 per cent. About 12 per 
cent, are enpged in personal service, about 10 per cent, in agriculture, and about 
6 per cent, in administration or State service. ' 

206. About 38 per cent, follow the traditional occupation of agriculture and 
37 cent, are ‘others,’ mostly Sddhus ; 12 per cent, are independent (living 
on alms), 4 per cent, are weavers and the same number of ‘ learned ’ professions. 
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207. Over 68 per cent. foUo-w the occupation of goldsmiths ; 11 per Sonis. 
cent, are independent, 7 per cent, agriculturists and 6 per cent, in personal 
service. 

208. Of the Hajams 70 per cent, are barbers; 15 per cent, are agricul- 
turists and 11 per cent, ‘ others.’ 

209. ■ There are 41 per cent, who follow the caste occupation of black- Lohars. 
smiths ; 21 per cent, are agriculturists and 27 per cent, are independent. 

210. Of the SuMrs 53 per cent, are carpenters, 25 agriculturists, 4 in Sntars. 
personal service and 13 * others, ’ 

211. Of the Bhavsars 44 per cent, follow the caste occupation of weaving Bhavsars. 
and dyeing, 10 per cent, agriculture, 7 service, 9 per cent, commerce and 18 per 

cent. ‘ others. ’ 

212. Of the GhJtnchis, 74 per cent, are oil pressers and extractors^ 13 Ghanchis. 
per cent, agriculturists, 6 in service and 6 in commerce. 

213. Of the fishermen 34 per cent, follow their caste occupation ; 48 are Siachhis. 
agriculturists, 7 are boatmen and 2 independent. 

214. Of the corn-threshers 80 per cent, are such ; 8 per cent, are in Goias. 
personal service and 5 per cent, in agriculture. 

215. Of the low-caste Dheds 49 per cent, follow the occupations of Dheds. 
village service and agriculture ; 19 per cent, are weavers and 4 per cent, are 
independent. 

216. Of the scavengers 67 per cent, work as such ; 19 per cent, are Bhangs, 
agriculturists and 5 independent. 

217. Of the 44 castes selected, all follow agriculture more or less, from General Re- 
81 per cent, of Lew4 Kuubis to 4 per cent, of Prabhus ; 10 castes have over 50 

per cent, agriculturists j the smallest ratios are for the trading V4ni4s. Each 
caste also figures in administration or holds some appointment in the State — from 
a minister down to the village watchmen. But the percentages are not so great 
as for agriculture. The highest are 38 per cent, for the Prabhus (writer class 1, 31 
per cent, for the Kokanasthas who mostly have come for State service and 22 per 
cent, of Marathas, the caste of the Ruler. The Sugars show 15 per cent, and 
the Anavala Brahmans 18 per cent, in State service. The Parsis are about 4 per 
cent, and the Musalmans 8. All castes also appear in personal service from 70 
percent. Barbers, and 30 per cent. Deshasthas and 38 per cent, scavengers to 2 
per cent. Anavlas, Lewds, Gosais and Kapol Vani4s. Heads IX and X (Budd- 
ing and Vehicles and Vessels) are almost blank ; also workers in metals and 
precious stones. Every caste appears in XX, learned and artistic professions, 
including Dheds and Bhangis, schools for whom are opened in many places. 

Brahmans, Gosais and Sadhus figure heavily in this head. The percentages for 
Dheds and Bhangis are *88 and 3‘2 respectively. All castes, excepting the Anavala 
Brahmans, figure in the head of independents. The Brahmans show off largely 
in it ; there are 7 per cent. Marathas and 6 per cent. Kathis ; 4 per cent, are 
Dheds and 6 per cent. Bhangis. The large per cent, of Brahman independents 
means large numbers of them living merely on gifts or donations without following 
any regular occupation. 
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218. It now remains to see the percentages of the total afflicted in each 
of the selected castes for the four infirmities, separately and jointly, and the per- 
centages for the sexes. Whatever deductions could be drawn without falling 
into error have been drawn in the chapter on infirmities for the leading greups 
of castes ; we now record them for each of the selected castes, separately in sub- 
Table VII. We shall proceed as in the previous Tables. 

219. Taking the combined infirmities first, we find that the Jdmbus are 
quite exempt from all ; and that the Khedawdls are werst off, with about 5 per 
1,000 ; the males being slightly higher than the females. For insanity, the 
Tapodhan males are free, and the females of the Khedawdl, Modha and Tragdld 
castes. Though the Tragdld women are quite free from insanity, yet the males 
suffer most heavily, one per thousand. For deaf-mutism the Ndgar and Tapo- 
dhan females are exempt from it. The Kheddvvdls are exceptionally high for both 
sexes, — 19 and *22; they are followed by the Modhas — 12 and 11. For the 
blind also, the Khed^wdls and Modhas surpass all other castes ; the males of both 
are found to be *28 per cent, blind; the Kheddwdl females also are so very high as 
*22, but the Modha females are only ‘09. The best off are the Tapodhans and the . 
Audichyas. For lepers, in addition to the Jdmbus, the Audichyas, the Sdrasvats, 
the Tragdlas and the Kokanasthas are free from the infirmity for both sexes. The 
females are free in all castes, except only the Kheddwdls, which show '04. 

220. Among the Kshatriyas, the Kayastha Prabhus are the best off ; bar- 
ring insanity the males suffer from no other infirmity and the females are totally 
free from all. The Girasias suffer only from blindness in both sexes ; *15 and *05. 
The Kdthis are free from insanity and leprosy ; both sexes suffer from deaf- 
mutism, — *23 and *06, and the females only from blindness, — *06. The Bajput 
females are free fi:om insanity and leprosy, while the male percentage also for 
each of them is very low, — ‘01. The Mardthds are free from leprosy, and their 
females are free from insanity also. The Lohdnds are free from insanity. 

221. All the Vanid castes in both sexes are free from leprosy, except the 
Ldd and Modha males. The Sonis suffer from no infirmity at all. The Disdwdls 
and Kapols are also exempt from insanity, and the Kapols, Khaddyatas and 
Modhas from deaf-mutism. The Kapol males are free from all infirmities. The 
Shrimdli Vdnids are the heaviest sufferers of all castes hitherto considered • 
though they are free from leprosy ; their percentage is very heavy for the blind 
— *41 for each sex, and also for deaf-mutes — *14 and ‘25. 

222. AH the four castes of Kunbis are free from leprosy, excepting Lewd 
males, where the percentage is only one per 10,000. The Kdradids are free from 
all infirmities, excepting blindness in the males only. The Anjands are free from 
insanity also. The Kadvd females are free from insanity and the males are only 
affected in the ratio of one per 10,000. Except for the blind the percentage does 
not go beyond -01 and -02 for any other infirmity, in the two large Kunbi castes— 
the Kadyds and the Lewds.. 

223. The Ahirs are totally exempt from all infirmities; and the Bhois 
and Charans are affected only with deaf-mutism. The Kachhids.are affected only 
with deaf-mutism for females and blindness for males. The. Ghdnchis and 
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Kiimbhars are affected -witli all maladies for both sexes. The percentages for 
the Golas, on the whole, are the highest though they have no lepers among them— 

*55 and ’35 ; and those for the Kachhias are the lowest — ^*02 and ’03. Though 
the Charans suffer only from one infirmity, yet the ratio is as high as ’22 for 
males and ’34 for females. The Bhavsars, Bhois, Charans, Darzis, Golas, Kach- 
hias, Khatris (Yanzas), Machhis, Malis, Sathraras, Sonis and Sutars are all free 
from leprosy. Only the Ghanchis and Kumbhdrs suffer in both sexes. The 
Hajams, Mochis and Eabaris suffer only for males andtheLohars only for females. 

The Sutars. Malis, Kachhias, Charans, Ahirs, Bhavsars and Bhois are free from 
insanity ; the Darzis, Khatris, Mochis, Sathvaris and Sonis suffer only as regards 
the males. 

224. The Bawas suffer only from blindness, but heavily, — ’22 and "SS ; ^Indicants 
the Gosains are free from blindness and suffer so lightly in the three other in- 
firmities that their totals come only to ’IS and *16 for the sexes. The S^dhus 

sufier heavily from blindness. 

225. The Kolis are free from all infirmities. The wandering classes are Wandering , 

° classes, crimi* 

free from leprosy, but all the unclean castes are tainted with it. The B^rids and nals and nn- 

^ ^ , ClCAU C*lSt6S» 

Garodas are free from insanity ; while the Vaghris, Dheds and Khalpas have only 
•01, The Vaghris escape most lightly. They are free from leprosy and their 
males are free from insanity and blindness. Though the Khalpas figure in all, yet 
their percentages are so small that they total up to only '1 and ’06 for the sexes. 

226. The two castes of Jains show that they are remarkably free from Jains, 
the infirmities recorded. The O-stvals suffer only from insanity in males and are 

free from all other infirmities. The Shrimilis suffer only from blindness. 

227. The Parsis are free from leprosy ; their largest percentage is ’09 for Parsis. 
insane males ; the other percentages are small. 

228. The Saiyads, Memans, Ghanchis, Pinjaras and Tais are free from Musalmans. 
leprosy ; and only the males are affected among Pathans, Yohoras, Molesalams 

and Momnis ; but the percentages are low ; there are no leper females in any 
caste or tribe, except the Shaikhs. The Momnas and Molesalams are free from 
insanity ; the females among the Saiyads, Ghanchis, Pinjaras, Tais and Fakirs 
are exempt from insanity. The Maleks are free from all infirmities 5 and the 
percentages for the Molesalams are very low, — the totals come to ’OS and ’04 for the 
sexes. The highest percentages are for the Pathans, — ^*24 and ’23. Their figures 
for the blind are heavy. The Tai males have large percentages for the blind and 
the deaf-mute, — ’12 in each case. 

229. The Native Christians are free from insanity ; and their females are Ohristians- 
exempt from deaf-mutism and leprosy. Their percentages for blind females 

are so high as *15. 

230. The Animistics are tolerably well off, though they are not quite free Animistics. 
from any particular infirmity. Their male and female insanes are only ’01 each, 

while their percentages for the blind are *11 and *12 for the sexes, respectively. 

26. ConpLEXE USX of casxes. 

231. A complete list of all the castes in all religions found in this State caste list 
is given alphabetically arranged as Appendix IIL It also ^ves information 

of the usual occupations of the castes, wherever one is known. 
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27. Tattooing in some castes. 

232. The Census Commissioner having proposed some questions for en« 
quiry, as regards Tattooing in some castes, I transcribe here the replies sent to 
him in a narrative form. 

From the information received from the District Officers, I find that 
tatooing, locally known as TT&jw&ns or Ghhundandns^ does obtain among many of 
the castes, tribes and races constituting the general population of this State. It 
obtains to a lesser extent and in a lesser variety among the higher classes than 
among the lower ones. The males of the superior classes, as a general 
rule, never get themselves tattooed ; but on the other hand those of the lower ones, 
specially the Rab^ris, W^hris, Kolis and Bhils, do so. How and whence this 
custom came into existence among these people is not known and is impossible to 
be traced for want of any knowledge thereon among them. The tradition current 
regarding its introduction is, as mentioned in the Vishnu Puran, as follows •— 
On one occasion, the three Worlds (Trailokya), «‘.e., the Earth, the Lower 
Regions and the Heavens, were so cruelly harassed by a certain Demon 
that all the gods headed by Brahmd and Shiva went to Vaikunth, the abode 
of Vishnu, and implored his help for destroying the Demon. The God 
Vishnu consented and promised to accompany them for the purpose of van- 
quishing the monster. But, while Vishnu was preparing to leave on this mission, 
his consort Laxmi implored him not to leave her alone and unprotected at the 
place, as she greatly feared that during his absence she might be molested by the 
demons. Vishnu assured her that she need not be afraid of them, and in order to 
guard her against aU evil, he sketched on her body the figures of his four 
weapons, and also of the Sun, the Moon and the Basil (Tulsi) plant ; and ordained 
that those of hie devotees who would get such marks made on their bodies would 
remain firee from all danger and evil. 

From this time forward, the practice of tattooing seems to have come in 
vogue. The system, however, appears to have its origin in the people’s belief 
that these marks beautify the person of those that are tattooed. Some surmise 
that they are intended to ward off the evil effects of an evil eye • and 

some attribute it to certain medical and curative properties, viz., that the 

Basoli (tumours) if they are tattooed, do not increase in size but remain of the 
same size as when tattooed, if they do not actually decrease under the operation • 
and that if a portion of the stomach is tattooed, it will serve as a preventive 
against cholic {amloi). All the three surmises appear to receive some corro- 
boration of the truth if we look to the parts of the body that are more largely 
tattooed. As a general rule, the principal parts of the body that are tattooed are 
the face, arms, hands, feet and chest ; the thighs and the back being never tattooed 
in this part of the country. The whole face is not tattooed but only the centre of 
the forehead, the portion between the eye-brows, the centres of the cheeks and 
the chins. The arms below the elbow and the bacfes of the hands and finders 

are tattooed. Similarly the feet below the ankles are tattooed. As regards 

chest, as a general rule, the portion above the breasts and below the throat which 
is not covered by the native Kdnchali (bodice), is tattooed; the covered portion 
remammg free from these marks. The reason why these parts are tattooed ' is 
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obviously that the Hindu females in this part of India leave them open , to view. 

Combining these two facts, one can naturally infer that it is nothing but a feeling 
of their beautifying effect that has led the females to tattoo these parts. There 
is one more significant fact which lends colour to this supposition, w'z., that, as 
said above, though the males rarely resort to it, the females generally do it. 

Again, the marks generally tattooed are a single round point on the portions of 
the face indicated above, and not intricate and awkward figures as on the other 
parts of the body. This fact also, I think, discloses a connection Avith the idea of 
beauty. The second surmise, warding off the evil eye, receives corroboration in 
the following way. It is commonly believed that a distinct spot or a mark 
attracts to itself the sole attention of the person who gazes at an object in the 
same way as in the operations of mesmerism, where the subject is made to look 
upon a dark spot by his operator. "When the attention is thus fixed on a spot ■ or 
mark, it is supposed to cease to have any other efiect. Again, the fact of some 
of the superstitious among the natives, marking temples, Tulsi-leaves and names 
of Edma and Krishna may be intended to ward off evils by the potency of these 
marks and names. Those marks may also be taken to denote the religious 
fervour of the persons so tattooed. This surmise is streuglhend by the fact that 
the males of those communities that do not generally tattoo, undertake it, if they 
are suffering from tumours. One more supposition may be ventured regarding 
the tattoo marks among the Rabdris. The males of this caste have always a 
camel marked on their shoulder or arm. This may be supposed to denote 
their caste or profession from the fact of their rearing camels. There appear to 
be no other objects for tattooing in this State, than those mentioned above. It 
is neither connected with worship nor ritual nor is it a mark of marriage, nor 
religious dedication. These marks have, and still do, become usefull in identify- 
ing a lost or deceased person ; they are, however, never utilised here by 
illiterate persons in the place of signatures. 

Tattooing does not require any initial ceremony ; but is done whenever perform- 
the party wishes it. It is generally performed on the females between the ages 
of 8 and 20. If it is resorted to as a cure from pains on any male or female, it is 
performed, of course, whenever the necessity arises. Some females are said to 
add tattoo marks even at an advanced age, if they think that the addition is likely 
to enhance their personal charms. Tattooing is, as a rule, performed by the 
hands of females, only from notions of delicacy. The lower class females do it 
with their own hands ; they do not require any extraneous aid : but those of the 
superior classes get it done for money at the hands of Waghii or Eavalid women. 


These are low castes and have not any special consideration of di^nitv shown to 

them for doing the tattooing work. The tattoo marks, when minutely examined, Marks >.5-^ 

are found to be of three sorts ; black, greenish and red. Of these, the ^eenish are 

found generally to prevail ; black marks come next, and red last. The pigments 

used for the black marks are lamp-black and oil ; for the greenish the lamr^ 

black is mixed with a decoction of Seafood bark and the juice of the areen leaW? 

of the Val creeper : and for the red, to the soot and oil is added hmJcZi or ver.:-.> 

lion. There are no set drawings or designs for the same with any ela=s cr 

munity, nor are they prepared at the time of tattooing: lut only the pori:-- 
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tattooed is, before the operation commences, lined out with tho mixture for tattoo- 
ing and if the subject of the operation approves, it is dono mostly with a fine needle 
or, sometimes, m its abseuco, with the thorn of an accacia. Tho person operated 
upon has neither to abstain from any food nor to stick to a particular food for any 
period, nor to avoid any vessel for eating or drinking purposes. lie is allowed 
to act just in the same way after being operated upon, as before it. But ho is 
enjoined very strictly not to apply any water to tho parts of the body tattooed ; 
perhaps to prevent water entering tho small punctures and producing painful 
swellings. After the tattooing is over, turmeric powder is api)liod to the portion 
punctured ; and when the portion heals up, it drops of itself. This opera- 
tion leaves no other trace behind it but tho figure or mark tattooed in tho colour 
employed. The designs employed in tattooing aro divorso and aro ditlicult to 
obtain, as the women have them on different parts of thoir body. I have, how- 
ever, given two plates showing as many as I bavo been ablo to obtain. These 
designs can be divided into two classes ; one for tho females of tho higher classes 
and the other for those of the lower ones. It will be scon that tho marks for tho 
former are simpler, while those for the latter are more elaborate and mired ; 
secondly, that the marks with a single exception for tho former class do not 
represent any object, while those for the latter do. From a narrative of those 
differences, it is not to be understood that tho females of tho lower class do not 
have marks like those ou plato A ; they are tattooed with both sorts of marks. 
Of the various designs, the temple, the camel, and the choli (bodice) aro almost 
peculiar to the Kabiris, among whom, it is a common sapng that a girl should 
always, before she is sent to her mother-in-law, bo dressed in a choU (bodice) 
thereby meaning not a real one but one that is made of tattoo marks. 

Some higher classes, who are now advancing in education and civilisation, 
have begun to view this practice with disfavour and are, consequently, giving it 
up; and it is believed on good groimds that the lower classes also who always 
imitate their superior neighbours will, in a few years, do the same. 

The practice of getting the names of beloved ones punctured on certain 
parts of the body, by members of the opposite sex, is not to be found existing to 
any appreciable degree ; though there is one male who has got tattooed on his 
arm the name of his wife ; and I am told by some persons that this practice 
prevails to a very small extent among both males and females of tho lower classes. 
These marks are reported to be made either in the thighs or on tho breasts or on 
the arms. 
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Plate A. 


Serial 

ITo. 

Design of the Mark. 

Its Vernacalai - 
Name. 

Its meaning in English. 

On what part of the 
body it is made. 

1 


Trdjavun 

Tattoo-mark 

Fore-head, 


0 

• •• • 


chin, cheeks. 





fingers and 





chest. 

2 

j 

Choful 

A flower with four 

Fingers, arms 


% 


petals. 

and feet. 

3 


Tribhuvanian. 

Marks showing three 

1 

Arms, feet and 


• a 

• • • 

! 

worlds. 

chest. 




1 


4 


Ji ••• 


No. 4, Some- 


• « 



times 0 n 





f 0 r e h e a d 

5 

• • • 

• 

« • • 

1 

j) ••• 


and cheeks. 

6 

• • 

• • 

,, ••• 


6, Do, as 4. 



Bij 

, Crescent 

Fore-head be- 

7 



i 

tween the 



4k 


eye-brows. 


• 

Pdndadi 

Ear-drop 

Back of the 

8 




hand, arms. 


• • 



feet and 


10 


11 


12 


13 


X 


Ladu 

^TI 

Choffati 




Ful ... 


5 ^ 

>o 


Bij ... 

Sathio 


Sweet-ball 


Square 


Flowers 


Crescent 


A holy and mystic] 
symboL 


chest. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Fore-head be- 
tween the 
eye-brows. 

F ore-head, 
fingers and 
arms. 
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Plate B. 


Serial 

Ko, 

Deriga of the Mark. 

Its Vernacular 
Natno. 

Its meaning in English, 

On whnl part of the 
ho(I}‘ it Is made. 

14 


Morlo 

• •• 

Peacock 

Arms, back of 
the hand. 

15 

i ‘ • . " • 

' ' • . 

Kovadio 


Probably a loaf of Pan- 
damiB fasciculacis. 

Ann.s, feci and 
chest. 

16 

• • • 
t 0 • • • 

• • • • • 

i 

Ghodiun 

No 

• •• 

! 

! 

Native hammock for 
babies. 

Do. 

17 

« • • • 

Bdvalio 

• • • 

BabuUlree 

Do. 


« • • 

$ 

« 





18 

• 

« 

• • « 

Derdi 

• •• 

Small lomide 

Do. 

1 

• 

• • 

• • • 

1 





19 


Unt ... 

«•« 

Camel 

Shoulders of 
males. 

20 

1 • 

1 1 
t 1 ■ 1 1 

. V ... 

~‘i ‘ J. 

1 t 

Chori 

, 

■ • 

1 

A rectangular space 
on closed on four cor- 
ners by piles of seven 
chatties where the 
bride and bridegroom, 
after their hands are 
joined, perfonn a homa, 
*.e., a sacrifice 

•■Arms, chest. 

• 

21- 

• 

Derun . 

v»« 

Temple 

Do. and feet. 





• 
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Plate B — contd. 


Serial 

yo. 




-o ; 


')A 


iS 


29 


30 


Design oi the 3Inrk. Vernacular ; jnojaing in English. 

hvatne. i 


JOn wbat part of the 
bodv it is made. 


/v 


; I I ; 

< Ui-J > 

^ f ■ 

^ I t 


I 


I— - 

I 


.'7 

1 \ 

\ 


Chopat 


f A piece of cloth as in the* I 
diagram with three 
rows of squares in ( 
J ■ each of the four arms ‘ 

] I on which conical 
pieces of wood are 
plaved with dice or } 
couries J 


^-Aims and 
chest. 



Sogatan 

.. Conical pieces of wood. 

Do. 

i 

—V • 

.1 green, red. black and 

■ ; 

^iiTcI 

i yellow for plavmen 



j in the above. 

\ 

; 

' ! ! > 

Shri Eaina 

» t 

...Name of the seventh Arms, and 

d-i 


1 incarnation of sometimes 

i 


j Vishnu 

chest also. 

t 


Panchi ka 

' 1 
... Round pieces of stone Fingers, arms 



, for play. 

and back of 



! 

1 

( 

; 

the hand. 


Tulsi Patra 

... Leaf of a Basil plant... 

* A r m s, and 




s ometimes 




forehead. 

1 <■ t 1 

Ramanaina 

... Name of the seventh 

' A r in s, and 



incamaiion of Vishnu.* somet i me s 

■ 

\ini+t 


the chest. 

e 

i 

i 

s 

Trishula 

... Trident 

Arms, back of 


•> 


t.He hand. 


•51 jsir^ 

>0 



t 

t 

t 

Sathio 

... A holy and mystic 

Arms, some- 



; symbol. 

times chest. 

— 

?nTq% 

F 


\\ 

» 1 


f 


// 

Kanthi 

... Necklace 

Round about 


• ^ 

i 

the throat. 


1 

1 
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Sorinll 

No. 


31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


Plate 13 — contd. 


Dosign of the Mark, 


/ \ • 
f : 

; ; 

s-'s 

\ *1 : / / 

I'--'*,. J 

\ ‘ > 

1 


rs.^ /”> 

i \ 

V ' / 

s ! 

/ '-J 

/ r 





Ti 


{ !r "'V 




,-T 

A,,;-' 

y I ' > 

./ 1 \ > 

I ! 
i i 


o. 


i f 




m* 


Itfl Vernacular 
Eatne. 


Zdd 


Vel ... 


Ciioli 


Its incaiiiiig In Kngllnh. 


Tree 


Crocjior 


Bodice 


Putali 
^efost 

Bhimpachhedi 

’T'k'rd^ 

Do. 


Do. 


Doll .. 


On wlinl part, nf (lit- 
linil; It h tnmic. 


...I Anns and back 
of tlio hand 
only. 


Do. 


The scarf of Bhima, the 
hero of the Mahil 
bhdrat 


Do. 


Do. 


[■ That porl ion 
of Iho chest 
and of each 
of the upper 
arms that is 
genera 1 1 y 
covered by 
the bodice. 


Arms. 


Arms, feet. 


Do. 


Do. 
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Plate B — cmld. 


Serial! 

Ro. 


44 


45 


46 


47 


48 


49 


50 


51 


52 


Design ot the ilark. 


\ ' 

V t 

'C'O'. 

'I 

'"<r> 

i' 

I 

I 


•*"*N 

V u 


A 








//- 



Its VcrnncalnT Knmc 


Its mcanfng in English. 


;On what i^art f.f ilic 
body It is reaib'. 


Kliajuriuu zadJ 

^^5 ?n^ 


Vinchbi 

Do. 


Bliciisnu shin 
gadu. 

\3 >a 

Harman 


ocory 





Palmyra tree 


Scorpion 


Do. 


• •• • • t 


Horns of a bulTalo ...' Do, 


Anns. 


Do. 


Do. 


Hanumfm 


...! Do. 


Pdniyarn 


Sanhal 

^r^)o5 

Katdri 

^Reid 

Shri Krishna. 

Shri Valabha..! 


A place for keeping] 
drinking water pels. 


Armlet 


Dagger 


• » • • » 


Do. 


Do. 


... Do. 


The name of the 
eighth inoarnation ofl 
Vishnu. 


The name of tlie Vaish- 
nava preceptor Val 
labhdchdrya. 


Do. 


Do. 
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Plate B — concld. 


Serial 

Xo. 


53 


54 


55 


14 



Design of the Hark. 



•s 

*\ 





jits Vemacnlar Isanie. 
1 

Its meaning in Ensli^. 

On vrhat part of the 
body it is made. 

Shri Nathaji... 

Name of the holy 
Shrine at Nathdvrar 
in Eajpntana. 

Arms. 

Shri Bama sa- 
ta ehhe. 

Eama is ever existent... 

Do. 

Shotja 

A second wife while the 
firet is alive or a co- 
wife. 

Do. 

Morlo 

*>v 

Peacock 

Arms, back of 
the hand- 

Do. 

^lo. ... . . . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ghodiun 

grrl^ 

Native hammock for 
babies. 

Arras, feet and 
chest. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Zad 

ins ■ 

l.'ree ... ... ... 

Arms and 
back of the 
hand. 
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Appendix II-A. 


An Alphabetical list of the Gotras obtaining among the various castes of 

the Gujarati Brahmans, in the Baroda State, as given by them. 



Kame of Gotra. 

Serial 

So. 

Same of Gotra. 

Serial 

So. 

Same of Gotra. 


A 

46 

Gargee. 

90 

Mankbas. 

1 

Agastp. 

47 

Gargp 

91 

Mndgala. 

2 

Alambapna, 

48 

Gautama. 



3 

Alubhana. 

49 

Gamrisbrava. 


P 

4 

Angira. 

50 

Ghrit-Kausbika. 

92 

Paingp. 

5 

Antanksha. 

51 

Girnara. 

93 

Paninp. 

6 

Artas. 

52 

Gobbila. 

94 

Parasbara. 

7 

Asbnas. 

53 

Gopala. 

95 

Panlastp. 

8 

Ashvalapna. 



96 

Pannas. 

9 

Atikapna. 


B 

97 

Piplada. 

10 

Atrep. 

54 

Hariknr. 

98 

Pippalay.!!!. 

11 

Atri. 

55 

Hartish. 

99 

Purana. 

12 

Audalika. 

56 

Harita. 



13 

Aukshanas. 

57 

Haritasp. 


s 





■U !■ 

Samanas. 


B 


J 

■ HM 

Sanakas. 

14 

Baijvapas. 

58 

Jaimini. 

Kna 

Sankhp. 

15 

Bandilp. 

59 

Jamadagni. 

Bfill 

Bankhyapna. 

36 

Barhaspatp. 

60 

Jatnkapa. 


Sankrilp. 

17 

Bhagiratha. 




Sarakas. 

18 

Bkagali. 


S 


Sarkaraksba. 

19 

Bhadera Bishi. 

61 

Kabista. 


Sbandilp. 

20 

Bliarodwaja. 

62 

Kapila. 


Sbyetfitri 

21 

Bhargava. 

63 

Kapinjala. 


Sbra^'anas. 

22 

Bhrign. 

64 

Kapislitbala. 

110 

Sbriyrfnas. 

23 

Bhrita-Katishika. 

65 

Karnasp. 

111 

Sanmanas. 



66 

Kasb^pa. 

112 

Bbannaka. 


C 

67 

Katyapna. 



24 

Chandalva. 

68 

Kaundioya. 


U 

25 

Chandila. 

69 

Kaunas. 

113 

Udabaia. 

26 

Chandrasva, 

70 

Kanrandala. 

114 

TJpamanyn. 

27 

Uhandratri. 

71 

Kansliala. 



28 

Chavana. 

72 

Kansbika. 


V 

29 

Ghitranasa. 

73 

Kantsyayana. 

115 

Valmika. 

SO 

Chkandogya. 

74 

Krisbnatri. 

116 

Vachha'pat. 



75 

EjiaUnatrep. 

117 

VaiyiSgri. 


D 

76 

Knianamatchbas. 

118 

Y.aksbas. 

31 

nadhiciia. 

77 

Knsbika. 

119 

Valkbilp. 

32 

Dalabhp. 

78 

Kntchbas. 


Vaisbampajosa. 

33 

Darbbas. 

79 



Vaidha. 

34 

Dliananjava. 



122 

Vashanas. 

35 

Dharnak^a. 


X. 

123 

Vasistba. 

36 

Dbarnas. 

80 

Ijaksbmana. 

124 


37 

Droria. 

81 

Lambanayaua. 

125 

A^atchbas. 



82 

Lankanas. 

126 

A^atsas. 


G 

83 

Laudavan. 

127 

Vidhatre. 

38 

Gbcbcbbas. 

84 

Langaksha, 

128 

A^dyadhara. 

39 

Gagasbeela. 

85 

Logaksbi. 

129 

Visbvilmitra. 

40 

Galav. 



130 

Visbnn. 

41 

Gangapna. 


TIL 

131 

ATishnn-Yridbha. 

42 

Gangeps. 

86 

Mandavp. 



43 

Gangvanas. 

87 

Mandilya. 


P 

44 

Garga. 

88 

blatbar. 



45 

Gargasp. 

89 

Manna. 

132 

Tadnpyalkp, 
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List of some of the ' Brahman Castes with their Goims.— oontd. 


Seiial 

No. 

Name of Caste. 

Serial number in tbe Alphabetical List of the Gotras. 


Nana Ghovisa 

• •• 

aaa 

31, 48, 123. 

• •• 

Achari 

••• 

aaa 

48, 74. 

• •• 



B 

20, 74, 99. 



H 

B 

2, 4, 20, 78, 123, 125. 


Vyas 

••• 

aaa | 

20, 50, 66. 

• •• 

Saiasrai; Sindhva 

••• 

aaa 

20, 31, 48, 66. 


Baj Got 

••• 

aaa 

19, 20, 72. 

• M 

Vanjha Gor ... 

••a 

aaa 

20, 45, 66. . . 


Mara 

aaa 

aaa 

11, 20, 30, 36, 48, 60, 66, 72, 78, 85, 87, 90, 107, 125. 


Shiigaad Metral 

aaa 

aaa 

20, 21, 47, 48, 51, 66, 72, 74, 125. 

• •• 

Sanadhya ... 

aaa 

...| 

20, 34, 44, 48, 61, 66, 67, 72, 94, 104, 107, 114, 123, 126. 


APPENDIX n.— C. 


List of Exogamous groups amcmg other Non-Brahman castes. 


Name of Caste. 

Gotrfs. 

i 

Kthairiya. 


Chandraseni 

Kayastha, 

Prabhu. 

1. Agastya. 2. Atreya. 3. Bhargava. 4. Bhagniya. 5. Bha- 
radwaja. 6. Bhiiga. 7. Derala. 8. Gandhamadan. 9. Garga. 
10. Ganiama. 11. Jamadagnya. 12. Kapila. 13. Kasyapa. 
14. Kansika. 15. Kiipacbarya. 16. Maitrayanya. 17. Naigb- 
roTa. 18. Paingya. 19. Pnlabacbarya. 20. Baibhyacbarya. 
21. Samiracbaiya. 22. Sankhyayana. 23. Sbandilya. 
24. Vasistba. 25. Vyaghraoharya. 

Bhatia. 

1. Bharadwaja. 2. Derada. 3. Madhuvasa. 4. Parashar. 
5. Biabi. 6. S4na. 7. Sadbar. 

Tonia. 

S-&.V 

Agarwil. 

1. Airan. 2. Bbattala. 3. Dbelan. 4. Grarga. 5. Gobbila. 
6. Goil. 7. Gkina (half). 8. Gvala. 9. Kasila. 10. Man- 
gala. 11. Mitak. 12. Sinbala. 13. Tayal. 14. Tbingana. 
15. Tingala. 16. Titiala. IT. TnndQa. 18. Yafsala. 

Khadiysta. 

1. Bhatsyann. 2. Gnndann. 3. Balyan. 4. Kfnorann. 
5. Merrano. 6. Midayana. 7. Nana. 8. Natsana. 9. »^acbe- 
lano. 10. Salisyann.* 11. Yaisbyano. 
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Appendix 111. 

Alphalelical List of Castes in the Baroda State, 1901w 


Name o! Caste. | Name of Sub-Caste. 


Beligion- 


XTanal Occupatioii. 


1. Afghan ... ... _ 

... ... Xiodi ... 

„ Pathan ••• 

2. Aghori IBatra ... 

3. Ahit .1. ... ...... 


Mnsalman ... ' ... Military and pther service. 


i. Akliuod 
5. Arab 


C. Bajania... 
7. Baloch ... 


Gnjarati 

Hindustani 


KbnresH... 
Saiad ... 
Shaikh 


8. Bandhara 

9. Bandhara Hagar. 

10. Biiria 

11. Ikarot (Bhat) ... 

12. Bfisva ... ... 


Lohani ... 

Mdavani 

Makarani 


13. Bavacha 

14. Bengali 

15. Blmnd ... 
1C. Bhandari 

17. Bliangi ... 

18. Bhartliari 

19. Bharhhnnja 
SO. Bharsvad 


I Chedhari , 
Sanjogi 


Bhavaiya 

Blmtip 

Bhathiara 
Bhiivsar (Chhipd). 

„ ,< ... Dakshini ... 

ti IS ... Gnjarati ... 

Bill] ...... 


2R. Bhisli 

27. Bhol (Kahar) ... 

It II ... Bakshtnt ••• 

„ 11 ... Pardoshi •• 

28. Rhojak 

2'J. Brahmathari 

30. Brahniakilmtri .. 


Hindu 


Mnsalman 


Hindu 

Mnsalman 


... « >j 

... ;l ,» 

... Devotees. 

... Cattle breeding and graz< 

ing. 


... Tnmhlers and acrobats. 


Hindn and Jain 
Hindu ... ... 

Hindn and Mnsalman 
Jain and Mnsalman ... 
Hindn ••• *•*, 


; Hindn and Mnsalman. 


i Hindn 


Hindni Mnsalman and 
Jain. 

Hindn ... 

Hindn and Mnsalman... 


Mnsalman 
Hindu ... 
Mnsalman 




Hindu and Jain 


Animistic 

Mnsalman ... 

... \ Hindn and Mnsalman. 

Jain and Mnsalman ... 

Hindn 

Hindn and Jain 


Oolenderers and dyers. 

f* •* if 

Cultivators and labourers. 
Genealogists. 

Devotees. 


97 

Domestic service, grooms, 
&c. 

Writers. 

Actors and mimes. 

Distillers and toddy draw- 
ers, 

Scavengers. 

Musicians and ballad re- 
citers. 

Groin parohers. 

Shepherds and wool 
weavers. 

Actors and mimes. 

Traders and pedlars, 

Cooks, grain parohers, &c. 

1 Calenderers, dyers and 

; calico printers. 

(Forest rad bill tribe^. 
Cultivation and general 
labour. 

Water bearers, 6kc. 

Fish 0 rm 0 n,’boatmen, palki 
bearers, &o. 

Priests. 

Devotees, 

Writers. 
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Alphahctical List of Castes in the Baroda State, 1001 — contd. 


Same of CiV.t. 

Same of Sob-Caite. 

Religion. 

XJcoal Occopation. 

31, Brahman 





lltndii 

• •a 

• •a 

Priests. 


1 


Allot! 

• •a 


• aa 

• aa 

>1 


o 

A 

• •• 

Ach.'iri ... 


)f 

• •a 

• •a 

11 


3 

• •• 

Anavalfi ... 

• •a 


• •• 

• aa 

If 


i 


Aiidinh ... 

• aa 

If 

• •a 

aaa 

If 



• •• 

1 GoliolwHiH 

• aa 


#•• 

•aa 

ff 




2 Jlialowndi 

aaa 

f| 

• aa 

• aa 

If 



• •• 

3 Saha^ra 

• aa 


aaa 

• aa 

11 



• •• 

4 Tfllakiii 

aaa 

♦1 

aaa 

• aa 



5 

««• 

Bnnhii ... 

• aa 


aaa 

aaa 

If 


6 

• • • 

lllxorffiv ... 

aaa 

f| 

• aa 

••a 

If 

H 

7 


Bhoink (i1cct.1(1<k1).J 

»> 

••• 

aaa 

ff 

«« 

s 

• •a 

Bar^ntlfi 

aa a 

V 

• •• 

• aa 

•n 


9 

• • • 



1$ 

• aa 

• aa 

V 

?f 

10 

• •• 

Ciiovis-i ... 


1* 

»»• 

a a a 

If 



• • « 

1 Motii 


11 

• •• 

a a a 

ff 




2 KalanS 

• aa 

ft 

• •a 

• a. 

ff 


11 

• «« 

Dadlucli ... 

aaa 

If 

• aa 

• aa 

ff 


12 

• •• 

DomH ... 


If 

••• 

aaa 

It 


13 

• • 

Dosliaillin 


If 

• aa 

• aa 

*f 

t* 



1 

• aa 

1' 

• •♦ 

• aa 

1 

1 




2 Yniunc*!! 


tf 

• •• 

... 

11 


H 

««• 

Dovanikha 


If 

• »• 

• •a 

If 

tl 

1.1 

4 • • 

Dlvivrll ... 

• aa 

*1 

• •• 

• a 

M 


ir. 

• •• 

DivrcJiririri 



aaa 


If 


17 


Dr.’ividi ... 


*f 

• •a 

...! 

ff 


13 

i 

(iaul 


tl 

aaa 

... 

ft 




1 Aih’apim! 



• •• 

a. a' 

ff 

fi 



2 r.oti(’.li;piud 


»• 

aaa 


ff 

If 

19 

•••1 

Gnyow;!!... 


ft 

• •a 

• •a 

ff 


20 

.. 1 

Girnriri ... 

• aa 


aaa 

• aa 

•• 


21 

••• 

Gol:i!;(*loCTa(l^l)... 


aaa 

aaa 

Writers. 


00 

* w 

••• 

Goinliv;il 

• aa 

ft 

aaa 

• aa 

tf 

tf 

23 

• •a 

Utipil! ... 

aaa 

It 

• aa 

• •a 

ff 


21 

• •• 

Giiniv (<lo};nxtiotl).. 


••• 

• •a 

Temple son-ants nnd Mua- 









chnSa 

if 

25 

• •a 

Jambti(Jain]iiL<nri.'iJ 

ft 

• •a 

• aa 

Priests. 


2C 

• •a 

tlhrirnln ... 

• a 

If 

aaa 

• aa 

fl 

tj 

27 

• «a 

Knnilolia... 

• a 

ft 

a •• 

• a 


fi 

28 

« • a 

Kilnnuv.a 

aa 

1} 

• aa 

• aa 


»f 

29 

• « a 

Kfinva-hnhja 

• • 

If 

aaa 

• aa 


•f 


• •a 

1 KminjiH 

• • 

If 

• aa 

• aa 

• I 

II 


• •a 

2 Snra^'nrin 

a* 

If 

• •• 

• •• 

Jf 

fi 

30 

• •a 

Knpil 

• a 

» 

• •• 

• •a 

V 

If 

31 

• •a 

Knrhdda ... 



• aa 

aaa 

ff 

ff 

32 

• •a 

Knrniilitki 


}f 

• •• 

• •a 

11 

If 

33 


,| KiiratiJi (doemdetn 








•(Kjijidiil) 


Jf 

• •• 

• aa 

ff 

II 

34 


. Knmvatiil 

.>i 


• aa 

• •a 


ii 

85 

• •I 

, Khcdavill 

• a a 

’I 

••• 

• • 

If 




, 1 Baj ... 

• •• 

1» 

• aa 

• •a 

ff 

>1 



. 2 Biiitni 

• ai 

1% 

*•• 

• •■ 

fl 

If 

36 


. Kokanastlia (Glut- 








j -paTOn). 


It 

• •• 

• •a 

Jf 
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Alphaleiiail List of Castes in the Baroda State, 1901~contd. 


Name oJ Caste. I Name of Sob-Caste. 


Beligioo. 


Usoal Ocenpation. 



Priests of low^-castes. 
Priests. 


Genealogists. 


Priests. 


Temple servants. 

Priests. 

Priests and temple ser- 
•ranis. 

Priests. 















Caste, Trilje 
and Race. 
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Alphahcttcal List of Castes in the JBaroda State, 1901 — contd. 


Nanc o{ Ca«to, 

Name of Sul>^C.a5lC- 

RcHpion. 

Usunl Occnpntion. ■ 

Brabninu 67 ... 

^oni 

Iltndn 

Priests and Gold andSilvor- 
smiilis. 


1 iMnsl.'in 

.j 

>» 11 

• « ••• 

2 Tr.'ipid 

•» ... ••• 

11 11 

,, 68 

Somilii.'l ... 

)) ••• -aa 

Priests. 

r.;i ... 

Taldjiri ... 

aa. aa. 

ft 

lO 

Tailangi 

••• •••, 

»1 

71 ... 

T.ipddhan 

%| aaa aaa. 

Ti'injdo senunt.". 

„ 72 ... 

Trag.'ll'i 

... aaa 

Danmrs and singers. 

„ 7.T ... 

Udiimlar 


Priest... 

7J ... 

IJnowdl ... 

«• «•» aaa 

fi 

/ 0 

Utknh 

t« a. a aa. 

la 

1 tt • • • 

Vn<iddar;i 

a* ... a. a 

II 

•« 4 ^ 

Vfilmik ( Vjilnni)... 

«aa aaa 

Si 

M 7S ... 

Viiod.'! ... 


a| 

70 ... 

Vidjir (dogrndi'd)... 

1 tt ••• •••' 

Writer.''. 

.. 80 ... 

Vy.'l^ ^Vy.'iwl.'i) 
di'gradfvl. 

a.a ... 

I’rie.'t.''. 

:J2. Ibini'l 


Hindu 

Mat and i>a.^k<‘t makers and 
Inmhoo .sjilitters. 

('lianrir 


Musalnnu convert ... 

I>eatlier workers and shoe- 
maiiors anil reioirors. 

I’iriniMnr 


Hindu 

11 1* 

•S.'t. Chrlnin (Ci.nd.nvi) 


Hindu and Mii.<-altunn. 

Generdegi.Ki.s and Barxl". 

36. Clilii{>'i 


*f »» ••• 

(VilenilcnT", printers and 
livers. 

^ ••• 


liltliln... aaa aa. 

Painters. 

">?. (.'lilujv.'Iri 


aaa aaa ..a 

Mason-:. 

30. ClK'.illini 


AniiniFiic 

(Forest tribe) Cultivators 
and general labourers. 

•10. (’iniilicar 

a a . ••« 

Mu°n1innn 

Bracelois, Ac , makers. 

•11. nahv.-idi 


Hindu... 

Potters und brick ami tile 
makei-s. 

42. Dabfiar 


Hindu niul illiiFoImnn. 

Loatber workers. 

•13. Darr.i 


llltlcltWaa aaa 

Tailors. 

„ 

Daksliini (•Shiiniii). 

|1 aaa ••• 

II 

?» ••• ••• 

Ciiijaniti 

aaa ••• aa. 

»1 

JJ ... ••• 

liiiidnstani 

aaa ••• aa 

11 

f f ••• ■ 

31;irn*(idi... 


11 

... 


.T.'iin and Arusaliuan ... 


•I'l. Dliangiir 


Hindu 

Sbopbenls and wool weav- 
ers. 

4.'). Dliod 


Ilincln, Jnin uyuI i\ln?nl- 
nian. 

Village watobmen and 
menials. 

46. Dhcdna-{>:Idliu ... 


XJlIlllllBaa ••• aaa 

Priests and dovoioes 
among the Dbeds. 

47. Dhobi 



Washermen. 

5J 

Dakshini 

ty aaa aaa .aa 



Gujaniti 

aaa a.a aa. 




Jniii and Alusalmnn ... 


48. Dhodiii 


Auiinistic ... 

(Forest tribe) Field la- 
bourers and cultiv.ators. 

40. Dhuldhoia 


Hindu and Musiltrian... 

Goldsmith’s dust and ro- 
fusb washers and clean- 
or.s. 
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leal List of Castes in the Baroda State, 1001— conld. 


Name of Costo. ■ Nome of Snb.CaBto. 


ItoliglOTli 


UBanl Occof^tton. 


50. Dabla 

51. ' Eurasians 

52. Europeans 

53. Fakirs 

54. Gadaria 

55. Galiara... 

56. Ganut(GaTnta).. 

57. Gandharva 

58. Garoda 

59. Garasia •• 

60. Gavli 

61. Gbadasi 



62. Ghdnohi 


63. Gola 


64. Gondhali 

65. Gorji 

66. Gosain .. 


67. Gularn ... 

68. Hajam ... 


69. Hijada ... 


... Dalrshini «•* 
... Gujarati ... 
... Modh 
•«« Panclioli 


... Bharathi ... 
... Giri 
V. Haga 
... Niranjani 
... Puri 


... Daksltini ... 
... Gujarati... 
... Hindustani 
... Marwadi 


70. Holar ... 

71. Hulsvar... 

72. Jagari-Patar 

73. Jains Dhundia 


Animistic 


.. (Fort'sl tribe) Fi"ld la- 
bourers. 


Christian. 


Mnsaiman 
Hindu ... 


„ ... 

Animistic 


Hindu and 

Hindu... 
Hindu and 
Hindu ... 


tj ••• 
>> ••• 


lan Ascetics and devotee? 

among Jlujalmnn?. 

kSho(ibcrds and v/ool 

wc.'vven'. 

Calonderprs and dver?. 

tic (Forest Triisj) I'ieM b- 

bonrnrs. 

and Musalnmn. Mndcbns singers .and Inl- 
lad rocilors. 

Priests of Dlied?. 

and Musalmnn. Jjand-boldors, &c. 

Unlllo brecdors and gra- 

riors. 

... Musicians and liallad ro- 

cilors. 

Oil pressors. 

••• ••• if 


••• ••• 


^1 ••• ••• ••• 

I Jain and hlnsalman ... 
I Hindu and Mus,almnn... 


Hindu.. 

Jain .. 
Hindu.. 


Rico pounders and buskers, 
.and domotio ser- 
vants. 

Musicians am] ballad re- 
citers. 

Priests of J.ains. 

Duvoteos. 


Mnsalninn 
I Hindu 


Jain and Mnsaiman 
Hindu 


Domestic service (slaves). 
Barbers. 


Hindu... 


Jain ... 


Miscelbncous and disre- 
putable livers and dan-, 
cors and singers. 

Musicians and ballad re- 
citers. 

Village watchmen and me 
nials. 

Miseollanoons and disre 
putable livers. 

Merchants, traders, <&c. 
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Alphah(^{eal List of Castes in the Baroda State, 1901 — contd. 


Kane of Caste. 

Kamo of Snb-Castc. 

Religion. 

Csnal Oeenpation. 

74. Jangam 



Devotees. 

75» Jows ••• •• 


tFow ••• ••• 

Merchants, &c. 

/ 6 * ••• 


Hinda 

Leather workers and na- 
tive saddle makers. 

••• 


f) ••• ••• 

Devotees. 

78. Jo"i Jiaval 


••• ••• 

99 

Xninblers and acrobats. 

79. Habntaria 


••• ••• •• 

80. Kachhis 


••• ••• 

Cnltirators and growers 
of vegetable products. 


Ajralia 

••• 

» »» 


Jain and Musulman 

>9 J9 

81. Kndia 


Hindu, Jain and Mnsal- 
man. 

Hinsons. 

82. Kagdi 


Hindu and M.U 5 aInian. 

Stationers. 

83. EaTdl 


M t> )| ••• 

Distillers and toddy draw- 
ers and liquor sellers. 

84. Kalaigara 


jMus.'iImnn 

Liners of pots, Ac, 

85. Eandoi 


Hindu 

Confectioners. 

fl ••• ••• 

Eindnstani 

ft ••• ••• 

if 

}| ••• 


*Tnin ••• ••• 

99 

86 . Knnsara ... 


Hindu 

Brass and copper-smiths. 


Daksbini 

••• ••• 

9) 

tl ••• 

Gujarati 

••• ••• 

>1 

87. Kansani Mara ... 


J^AID ••• 

99 

88. Eapadi 



Devotees. 

89. Knsb.an 


Musalman 

Disreputable livers. 

90. Kasai 


If ••• 

Batchers. 

91. Kathi 


Hindu... 

(AVarrior class) Landhold- 
ing and sendee. 

92. Kathodia 


Animistio 

(Forest tribe) Field la- 
bourers, &c. 

93. Katpitia 


Musalman 

Sellers of timber, &c. 

94. Kapstba 


••• 

Writers. 


Mathur 

fl ••• ••• ••• 


9) ••• 

Surj-avnnsUi 

••• ••• 

99 


Yaliniki 

09 ••• 

99 

po* Xvliciklii ••• 


•** ••• 

Devotees. 

96. Kbalpa(Chamar). 


91 ••• •» 

Leather workers, &c., .and 
tanners. 

97. Khamar 


9f ••• ••• 

Onltivators. 

98. Kbambltdr 


99 ••• ••• ••• 


99. Ivharadi 


If ••• ••• 

Carpenters and turners. 

.100. Kharva... 


Hindu and Alusabnan. 

Fishermen, boatmen, <&c.. 
and rope makers. 

101. Khasdar 


Hindu... 

Groom and svees. 

102. Khatri (Yanza)... 


Hindu and Musalman. 

Weavers, calendercrs and 
dyers. 

103. Kliaras 



Domestic servants. 

104. Koli 


ff ••• ••• ••• 

(Forest tribe). Field la- 
bourers and cultivafois. 


Chnralia 

• 99 ••• •r* ••• 



Kbant 

• •« ••• 



Fatanradia 

• •• ••• ••• 


99 •* 

Talapada 

• 91 ••• ••• ••• 

99 

>9 ••• •• 


Jain and Musalman ... 

99 
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Alphabetical List of Castes in the Baroda State, 1901 — contd. 


2saitte of Caste. 

Kame of Snb-Caste. 

1 

Beligton. 

I 

Usual Occapation. 

12S. 

Mang (Eavat) ... 

i 

1 


1 

Hindu... 

• •• 

• •• 

Tillage vratchmen and 







menials. 

124. 

Mapara 

Maniara 



Mnsalman 


• •• 

ITeighers of grain, &c. 

125. 




• •• 

• • • 

Makers of ivory and avood- 








bangles. 

126. 

^rathas 



J1 ••• 



Warrior class, agriculture 





1 



and service. 





Jains ... 

• •• 

• •• 

99 

127. 

Marwadi 



Hindu 


••• 

Cloth merchants. 





Jains .. 

• •• 


19 

128. 

Mavchi 



Animistic 


• •• 

Field labourers. 

129. 

Meghwal 



Hindu... 

• •• 

• •• 

Tillage watchmen and 








menials. 

180. 

Melier 



i 

Sf ••• 

• •t 


Cultivators. 

131. 

Mena 




• •• 

• •• 

Cultivators and general 








labourers. 

132. 

Mirasi 



Mnsalman 

• •• 

• •• 

Land-holders. 

133. 

Mochi 



Hindu... 

• •• 


Leather workers and shoe- 








makers. 


••• 

Dakshini... 

• •• 

1 V ••• 

• •• 

• •• 



>> ••• •••1 

Gujarati ... 

••• 

••• 


• •• 

9> 


1 



Mnsalman 

• •• 

••• 



* 1 

••• ••• 

Muliani ... 


Jf 

• •• 

• •• 

n 

134. 

Mognls 



}l 

• •• 


Military and other service. 


99 ••• ••• 

Ghori 



• •• 

• •• 

>1 

135. 

Mnsalmans (caste 



9) 

• •• 


>9 J> 


not returned.) 



1 




136. 

Eagori 



99 

• •• 

• •• 

Cultivators, &c. 

137. 

Eanakshai 



Hindu ... 

• • * 

• • •' 

Devotees. 


••• 



Mnsalman 

• •• 

• •• 


138. 

Xat 



Hindu ... 


• •• 

Tumblers and acrobats. 

139. 

Native Christians. 



Christians 

• •• 

“““ 

Field labomers. 

140. 

Navak 



Mnsalman 

• •• 



141. 

Navakda (Naya- 



Animistic 

• •• 

... 

3J 


ka.) 






142. 

Od ••• 



BSndu ... 

• •• 

• •• 

Earth-workers and stone 








dresers. 


J9 ••• 



Mnsalman 

• •• 

• •• 

99 99 

143. 

Ot.ara 



Hindu ... 

*«• 


Founders. 

144. 

Fakhali 



99 ••• 


• •• 

Water bearers. 

145. 

Pardeshi 



Hindu and Jain 

• •• 

Military service, &c. 

146. 

Pardhi 



Hindu ... 



Hunters, fowlers, &o. 

147. 

Parsi 



Para ... 

• •• 

• •• 

Merchants, traders, &c. 

148. 

Patava 



Hindu ... 


mmm 

Weavers and dealers in 








silken and embroidery 
goods. 

149. 

Piniara 



Hindu and Mnsalman... 

Cotton cleaners. 

150. 

Pindhara 



Mnsalman 



Carriers and dacoits. 

151. 

Pomala ... 



Hindu ... 

^ ^ ^ 

• •• 

Cultivators and tumblers. 








&c. . 

152. 

Poladi 



Mus.'tlman 

■ • • 


Iron smiths. 

153. 

Prabhu Chandra 



Hindu ... 



Writers. 


Seni Kavastha. 







154. 

Prabhu Patane ... 

I 


99 



:p 
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Appsndis: JJl.—conid. 

AJl-Ulclkr.l LiA of Cafics m the Baroda State, 1901— contd. 


N • r. ; ; C i SaU-C«te. 


Eclidon. 


TTsnnl Occopation. 


riPfli'vnM 

IVijvnnsi 

llindnstniii 


Hinilu'iiam 
' Jlurwildi... 




Hindu ... 


nindu and 
I Hindu ... 


,, ••• 

Hindu and 
Hindu ... 
Hindu and 

Mnsalman 

Hindu ... 


J» ••• 

Jain ... 
Hindu ... 


,, ... 

Jain ... 
Hindu 


..., ... Cattle breeders and. gra- 

ziers. 

Priests of the undoan 

castes. 

Jain ... Warrior class. Emd- 

liolJing and service. 

Village watchuien and 

iucni.als. 

Priests of unclean castes. 

Musalnian... Dyers. 

Carriers on pack animals. 

^lusnlmnn... Mat and Laskot-makers 
and village menials. 

Military and other service. 

Ciirriers, &c. 

Devotees. 


Hindu and MusalBi.an 
I Jlusalman 


... Cultivators. 

... Masons and stone dressers. 


... Wo.avors, calondorors and 
dyers. 

... Devotees. 


... CnUivntor.s. 

... Villiipo watohmon and 
menials. 

... Knife-grinders. 


...1 Traders. 


2* 1 1 

- 5 . . 


Miiralinan 


... Cultivators. 

... Traders and Pedlars. 

... Cultivators. 

... Traders and Pedlars. 


•rrT . ” 

j Warrior class, military 
torvico. 


Actors and mimes. 
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Alphabetical List of Castes in the Baroda, State, 1901— coiitd. 


K’ame of Caste. I Kaiao of Suls^Caste. 



Usual Occupation. 


Bhati .. 
Ilacbi .. 
Kholdiar 
Stunra .. 


Daksbini 

Damania 

Gnjarati 

Hindastani 

Marvradi 

Modb 

Parajia 


Daksbini 

Gnjarati 

Hindustani 

Marwadi 


Agarval ... 
Baj 

1. Dasa 
Daksbini 
Disawal 

1. Dasa 

2. Yisa 


Gnjjar 

1. Dasa 

2. Yisa 
Hindustani 
Jbarola 

1. Dasa 

2. Yisa 
ivapol ... 
Kbadavata 

1. Dasa 

2. Yisa 


Hindu 


Jain 

Hindn 


Hindu 


Gold and sHreismitbs. 


Jain and blusabnan 
Hindn 


Jain and Musalman 
Animistic 

Hindu 

Musalman • •• 

Hindu 

Hindn and Musalman 
Musiaman and EUndu 

••• 

Hindu 

Musalman 

Hindu 


Animisfao 

Hindu 


Carpenters. 


(Forest tribe) Field- 
labourers. 

Land-holding and service. 
Weavers of cloth. 

Dealers in betel leaves. 
Field labourers. 
Arrotr-makers. 

Dancers and singers. 
Cultivators. 

Warrior class, agriculture. 
Snake-charmers and jng- 
glem. 

Warrior class, agriculture. 
Field labourers. 

Traders. 
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Alphabetical List of Castes in the Barodd State, 1901 — conoid. 


Ufaine of Caste. 

Kame of Snb-Caste. 

Beligion. 

TJsnd Ocenpation, 

Vania 10 

1 

• •• • 

Ljingayat 

••• 

Sindn ... 


••• 

Traders. 


11 


Lisid 


99 ••• 

••• 

••• 

99 




1. Dasa 


99 

• •• 

••• 

’ 99 



••• 

2. Visa 

••• 

99 ••• 

• •• 

• •• 

99 


M 12 


Poncha 

••• 

99 


••• 

99 



••• 

1. Visa 

• •• 

99 ••• 


••• 

99 






Jain ... 

••• 

••• 

» 


13 

• •• 

ilarivadi 

••• 

Hindu... 

* • » 


3> 






Jain ... 

• •• 

• •• 

99 


M 14 


Meshri ... 

••• 

Hindn..i 



39 


.. 15 


Mewada ... 

••• 

Hindu and Jain 

• •• 

9i 




1. Dasa 


99 



99 




2. Visa 

••• 

99 


• •• 

99 


„ 16 

••• 

Modh 

••• 

99 


• •• 

» 



•«« 

1. Dasa 

• • • 

99 



9* 


If 

••• 

2. Maleya 

••• 

99 



99 



• •• 

3. Visa 

• •• 

99 


• •• 

99 


17 

• •• 

Nagar 

• •• 

Hndn ... 


• •• 

n 



• •• 

1. Dasa 

••• 

99 ••• 

• •• 


93 




2. Visa 


99 ••• 





18 


Ndndora 


99 ••• 


• •• 

n 




1. Dasa 

••• 

99 ••• 



99 




2. Visa 


99 ••• 


• •• 

99 


Vania 19 


Bima ... 

»«• 

1 Hindu and Jain 

• •• 

99 



• •• 

1. Visa 

••• 

99 


... 

99 


» 20 

• •• 

Porwad ... 

••• 

99 


• •• 

9» 


99 


1. Dasa 

••• 

99 


••• 

» 


9» 


2. Visa 


99 



99 


» 21 

• •• 

Oswal ... 


99 


• •• 

93 


99 


1. Dasa 

• •e 

99 



99 



«•« 

2. Visa 


99 



33 


» 22 

••• 

Shrimali ... 

• * 

99 





91 


1. Dasa 


99 


• •• 

93 



• •• 

2. Visa 

»• 

99 



9J 




3. SoniShrimal 

,1 


••• 

99 




Dasa &Visa 






„ 23 

• •i 

Bayakval 


99 


■ ■■ 

99 


» 24 

• « 

Sotathia ... 


93 



3) 


99 

• • 

1. Dasa 


99 


• •1 

79 



■ • 

2. Visa 


93 





„ 25 

• • 

Umad ... 


V 



99 


19 

• « 

1. Dasa 


99 






• • 

2. Visa 


99 





, 26 

• • 

Vayada ... 

•* 

Hindu ... 

• •• 


9) 

193. 

Vankar 

«• 



19 

• •• 

• • 

Weavers, &c. 

194. 

Varli 

• • 



Animistic 

• •• 


Field labourers. 

195. 

Vanzara 

• • 



Hindu 


• •• 

Camors on pack 

196. 

Vasava 

• • 

••• ••• 


Animistic 

• •• 

• • • 

Field labourers. 

197. 

Vansfoda (Ghan 



Hindu 


• •• 

B a m b 0 o-splitters and 

198. 

cha;. 

Voraci (Boi 

ragi) 




39 ••• 



basket-makers. 

Devotees. 

199. 

Othor forest tribo- 

•••••• 


Animistic 

• •• 


Field lahopr^fg 

200. 

Waghri 

• i 



Hindu and Musalman 

Hunters, fowlers and 

- . 








thieves. 
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Subsidiary Table I-A. 

Caste, Ttxbe and Bace by Social Precedence and Bdigion. 


Gronp numlieri 



Percentage of 
group on total 
Population of 


I. Snch Bnilimans 
as do not eat the food 
prepared hy a mem- 
ber of any other snb- 
casle butitheir own ; 
all other sub-castes of 
Brahmans, except some 
in Group II, can eat 
food prepared b y 
them. 

II. Such as do not 
eat food prepared by a 
member of any other 
sub-caste but their 
own, and the first-men- 
tioned casto in Group 
I, and whoso cooked 
food all other Brah- 
mans except those 
mentioned in Groups 
I & II, can cat. 

III. Such castes 
as inteidine among 
themselres as well as 
eat food prepared by 
the castes in the fir^ 
two groups. 


Brahmans, \G 


Brahmans. 


Vadnagara Nagar 


Prashnora 

Shrimali 




Total of Group I 

••• 

3,556 

1 1,851 

1,705 

L 

Chitroda Isagar 

••• 

101 

51 

50 

2. 

Sathodara l^agar 

• •• 

377 

181 

196 

3. 

Yisnagara Jsagar 

••• 

5,407 

2,571 

2,836 


Total of Group II 

• •• 

5,885 

2,803 

3,082 

1. 

Disawal 

••• 

127 

62 

65 

2. 

Yayada 

••• 

13 

6 

7 

8. 

Udambar 

• •• 

6 

5 

1 

4. 

Chorashi Slewada 


531 

£81 

230 

5. 

Bhargav 


405 

192 

213 

6. 

hlotala ... 


12 

7 

5 

7. 

Yalam 

••• 

737 

361 

376 

8. 

Nandora 

••• 

1,011 

543 

468 

9. 

Chovi^ .. 


495 

235 

263 

10. 

Dadhich 


96 

61 

35 

11. 

Bhat Mewada 

••• 

1,836 

870 

966 

12. 

Bayabral 


247 

137 

110 

13. 

Kapil ... 

• •• 

3 

2 

1 

14. 

Fushkama ... 

••• 

51 

30 

21 

15. 

Gayawal 

• •• 

20 

9 

11 

16. 

Shetpal 

• •• 

6 

3 

3 

17- 

Zarola 

• •• 

191 

88 

103 

18. 

Jambu 


2,585 

1,288 

1,297 

19. 

Bhitia Khedaral 


378 

214 

164 

20. 

Shrigaud Praralia 


4 

4 


21. 

Baval 

• •• 

44 

17 

"*27 

22. 

Audich Sahasra 


26,116 

13,170 

12,996 


„ Tolakia 


3,227 

1,596 

1,631 

24. 

Khedaval Baj 


187 

91 

96 

25. 

TmTadi Mewada 

••• 

2,190 

1,133 

1,057 

26. 

Yadadara ... 

••• 

153 

94 

59 

m 

Borsada 

• •• 

392 

190 

202 
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and Race. 
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Subsidiary Table I-A. 

Caste, Tribe and Race hy - Social Precedent and 5e%io«-=^9ntd. 



Mali&r^slitra or Dokshini 

■Brahmans 

Other Brahmans 

I 

Total Brahmans 


1. Such castes os^ 
do not practise pur- 
chase o£ brides. 


Kshatriyas. 

(а) Writer class 

(б) Warrior class 
(c) Trading class 

Total Kshatriyas 

FajjJya, 

Yania Gnjarati. 

]. Yisa Kagar ... 

2. Dosa Yajada 

3. Yisa Mewada 

4. Dasa hlevrada 

5. Dasa Forvad 

6. Baj Dasa ... 

7. Dasa Jharola 

8. Dmad 

9. Mevada 


II. Snch castes as 1. 
accept pnrchase money 2. 
for me bride in some 3, 
localities, bnt not in 4. 
others. 5. 


• m. Such castes as 1. 
generally sell their 2. 
■.danghters in marri- 8. 


Shrimali Soni 
Yisa Khadayata 
Dasa Disa'vral 
Yisa Disavral 
Sorathid 



... 4,153 

... 90,553 

11,514 


19b‘,200 55,682 


Total of Gronp I 

1. Dasa Khadayata 

2. Yisa Yayada 

3. Yisa Lad 

4. Dasa Kagar ... 

5. Dasa Lad ... 

6. Fancha 

7. Kapol 

8. Agarral 

9. Dasa Shrimali 
la DasaModh 

Total of Group II 


ll^Ces. 

Females. 

4 

6 

7,528 

2,095 

6,270 

861 

75,305 

69,330 

2,243 

47,457 

5,932 

1,910 

43,076 

5,582 


1,196 

619 

577 

262 

144 

118 

108 

47 

61 

463 

245 

218 

1,253 

614 

639 

51 

25 

26 

28 

22 

6 

75 

28 

47 

82 

43 

39 

3,518 

1,787 

1,731 

1,384 

1 

742 

1 

642 

172 

90 

82 

2,991 

1,499 

1,492 

1,757 

876 

881 

5,347 

2,831 

2,516 

262 

130 

132 

2,547 

1,340 

1,207 

75 

42 

33 

3,378 

1,841 

1,537 

758 

399 

359 

18,671 

9,790 

8,881 

3,432 

1,767 

'1,665 

1,392 

761 

• 631 

3,021 

1,562 

1,459 

1,133 

567 

' 566 

258 

138 

120 


Percentage of 
group on total 
Popmation of 
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Caste, Trilje 
■and Race. 


Subsidiary Table I- A. 

Caste, Tribe and Race by Sodal Preeedentx and Religion — contd. 





# 


Percentage ol 
gronp on total 
Popnlation of 

Qioup nnmbei. 

C&Bte, Tiibc oi Eacc, 

PcrBona. 

Males. 

Females. 

nindn. 

All 

roll* 

glons. 

1 

a 

. S 

4 

5 

C 

7 

Group HI — eoneld. 

6. Visa Soiathia 

mu 

34 

36 

• •• 

• •• 

7. Visa Shrimali 


356 

317 

• • • 

• •• 


Total of Group III. ... 

9,079 

5,185 

4,794 

0-65 


r 

fotal Vanias, Groups I-III.. 

32,168 



m 

1-65 


Vanias Gujarati not 
grouped ... 

15,473 

8,028 

7,445 

1 

•79 


Total Gujarati Vanias ... 

47,641 




2-44 


Other Vauiaa ... 

220 

126 

94 

■ 

n 


Total Vanias 

47,861 

24,916 

22,945 

3‘09 

fe-45 

. ( . 


Kunbis 

411,018 

273,027 

215,114 

195,904 

26-57 

21 


Misoellanoous castes ... 

138,483 

134,544 

17-65 

18-98 


Eeligious mendicants ... 

17,662 

10,862 

6,801 

1-14 

0-9 

' 

■Wandering and Low 

profession class ... 

45,622 

23,804 

21,818 

2-95 



Criminal oinss 

387,165 

175,482 

161,683 

21-79 



Unclean castes ... ... 

163,176 

82,153 

81,023 




Unclassified List 

570 

362 

208 




Arja& Brahma Samajists. 

56 

29 

27 




Total Hindus 

1,546,992 


744,851 

100 

. 

79-23 


Jatns^ 

••• ••• 

39,509 

20,214 

Jain. 

19,295 

81-82 

2- 


other Jains 

8,781 

4,543 

4,238 

18-18 

0-45 


Total Jains ... 

48,290 

24,757 . 

23,533 

100 

2-47 


Zoroastrians, 

Farsi • ... 

■ 

8,712 

Farsi, . 
4,697 


0-43 

I. 

MusalmanSf 

••• 

29,714 

15,366 

Mnsal- 

man. 

13,348 

18 

1-52 

11. 

Mghans 

11,440 

6,035 

5,405 

6-93 

0-59 

III. 

Moguls ... ■ ■ ... 

1,237 

616 

621 


IV. 

Baloob 

1,573 

818 

755 



.v. 

Bindhi •• 

5,732 

2,893 

2,839 

3-47 

0-29 

Vi. 

[Shaikh Noo-Musalmans 

56,736 

28,354 

28,.882 

34-38 

2-91 

VII, 

Converts who have stil 

■2,516 

1,230 

1,286 

1-53 

0-13 


retained their Hindi 
names. • 

• 





























Caste, Tribe 
and Bace. 


Ghaptes vni. 


000 


Subsidiary Table I-A. 

Gasle, Tribe or Bace by Social Precedence and Eeligibn — concluded. 








I Percentage of 
group on total 

1 popmation of 

GToap uombei. 

Caste, Tiibe or Bace. 

1 

Feisoas. 

1 

Males* 

Females. 

Masai 

man. 

All 

reli- 

gions. 

1 

3 

^ ' 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Yin. 

Converts vrho liave adopt- 
ed tbe names of their 
professions as the names 
of their tribes. 

19,002 

9,489 

9,513 

11-52 

0-97 

IX. 

Menials 

... 

9,161 

4,728 

4,443 

5*55 

0-47 

X. 

Unclean 

Eeligions order ... 
Foreign 

••• 

..•i 

••*1 

604 

4,725 

122 

350 

2,570 

70 

254 

2,155 

52 

0-37 

2-88 

0”24 

• •• 


Unclassihed and castes 
not retnmed. 

22,452 

t 

11,820 

10,632 

13-61 

1-15 


Total Mnsaimans 

••• 

! 

165,014 

84,339 

80,675 

100 

8-44 


Christians. 




Christian. 

■ 



Christians 


7,691 

4,228 

3,463 


0-4 


Animisties, 





■ 



Chodhra 

Dhodia ... ... 

Dnbla 

Najakda ^ayafca) 

Kokaua 

G^mit (Gamta)... 
Yasava ... 

Yarli 

Sathodia 

Blul ... _ ... 

Mavchi 

Yalvi 

Kotwalia ... 

Dhanka ... ... 

Kolgha 

Tadvi 

And others 

••• 

••• 

**• 

•«« 

... 

• •a 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

23,324 

15,861 

28,492 

6,970 

3,646 

38,169 

2,383 

610 

613 

37,650 

879 

1,033 

845 

5,524 

570 

8,435 

1,246 

11,829 

8.023 

14,397 

3,487 

1,848 

19,291 

1,180 

294 

293 

19,392 

464 

510 

407 

2,802 

277 

4,289 

640 

11,495 

7,838 

14,095 

3,483 

1,798 

18,878 

1,203 

316 

320 

18,258 

415 

523 

438 

2,722 

293 

4,146 

606 


- 


Total of Animisties 


176,250 

89,423 

80,827 

ICC 
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Casio, Tribo 
and Haco. 
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Chaptee vrn. 


Subsidiary Table 11. 


Vanaiion iVi Caste, Tribe cmd Race since 1881. 


Caste, Tribe or Bnce. 


Persons. 


Pereenbige of Variation. In- 
erease C+) or Deerease (— ) 

Net Variation 
Increase C+) 
or Decrease 
C-) 


1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891-1901. 

1881-1891. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

G 

7 

Hindus 

I.— Brahsiaks 

1,646,992 

1,938,729 

1,761,356 

—20-2 

+10-1 

-814,364 

(a) Brahmans, Gujarati ... 

99,955 

117,322 

112,169 

—14-81 

+ 4-59 

— 12,234 

Achari 

145 





+ 145 

Anavala 

10,862 

11,148- 

10,335 

— 2-56 

+ 7.87 

+ 527 

Audioh 

41,497 

49,460 

47,774 

—16. 1 

+ 3. 5 

— 6,277 

Bhargav 

405 

405 

359 


+12.81 

+ 46 

Borsada 

392 

522 

500 

—24. 9 

+ 4. 4 

— 108 

Chovisa 

498 

1,064 

1,245 

—53.19 

— 14.54 

— 747 

Disaval 

127 

167 

125 

—23.95 

+33. 6 

+ 2 

Gugali 

1,752 

1,884 

1,8.‘^1 

— 7 

+ 2.89 

— 79 

Jambn 

2,582 

3,777 

4,012 

—31.64 

— 5.86 

^ 1,430 
+ 8 

Jharola 

191 

214 

183 

—10.75 

+16. 94 

Kandolia 

340 

401 

423 

—15.21 

— 5 

— 83 

Khedawal 

3,920 

4,255 

3,917 

- 7.87 

+ 8.62 

+ 3 

Mewada 

5,383 

7,014 

6,719 

11,589 

—23.25 

+ 4.39 

— 1,336 

Modh 

9,578 

12,129 

—21 

+ 4.65 

— 2;oii 

Kapar 

8,144 

11,543 

9,938 

—29.45 

+16.15 

— 1;794 

Kandora 

1,011 

1,396 

1,440 

—20.41 

— 3 

— 429 

Eayabwal 

247 

. 353 

385 

—30 

— 8-31 

— 138 

Sachora 

259 

351 

284 

—26.21 

+23.59 

— 32 

Shrigaud 

2,076 

2,554 

2,425 

—18.71 

•I* 5.32 

— 349 

Shrimali 

1,623 

2,100 

1,924 

—22.71 

+ 9.14 

— 301 

Som aaa 

824 


+ 824 

TJnewal 

1,360 

1,628 

1,534 

—16.46 

+ 6.12 

— 174 

Yadadara 

153 

314 

267 

—51.27 

+17.6 

— 114 

Yalmika 

737 

1,155 

920 

-36.19 

+25.54 

— 183 

And others 

5,829 

3,488 

4,040 

+67. 1 

—13.6 

+ 1,789 

(6) Degraded Brahmans ... 

27,946 

34,900 

31,589 

-19-92 

+10- 4 

—3,643 

Aboti 

498 

622 

390 

—19.93 

+59.48 

+ 108 

Guniv 

227 

316 

254 

—28.16 

+24.41 

— 27 

Karatia 

99 

113 

2,247 

—12., 88 

—94.97 

— 2,148 

Kajgor 

1,017 

1,109 

998 

— 8.29 

+11.12 

+ 19 

Sarasvat 

108 

125 

280 

—13 

—55.35 

— 172 

Bhat and Barot 

16,034 

21,432 

21,280 

—25.19 

+ 0.71 

— 5,246 

Tapodban 

4,740 

5,451 

5,187 

—13 

+ 5 

— 447' 

Trsg&lft ••• 

4,300 

4,747 

— 9.41 

+ 4,300 

Vyss ••• ••• 

754 

801 

724 

— 5.87 

+10.63 

+ 30 

And others 

169 

184 

229 

— 8.15 

—20 

— 60 

(c) il&hiiraslra or Dakshini 
Brahmans, 

13,798 

16,634 

15,098 

—17 

+10-17 

^ 1,300 

Deshastha 

5,694 

8,273 

9,514 

—31.17 

—13 

— 3,820 

Devmkha 

364 

754 

375 

—51.72 

+101 

— 11 

Karhada 

1,150 

1,845 

1,004 

—37.66 

+83.76 

+ 146 

Kobanastha 

3,095 

3,644 

3,781 

—15 

— 3-62 

— 686 

Shenvi 

453 

319 

212 

+42 

+50.47 

+ 241 

And others 

3,042 

1,799 

1 

212 

+69. 1 

+748.6 

+ 2,830 
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Caste, TrilDG 
and Race. 


Subsidiary Table II. 

Variation in Caste, Tribe and Race since 1881. 


Caste, Tribe or Race. 


(rf) Tailangl Brahmans 


Gaud 

Kanya Kubja .. 
Sarasvat 
And others 


II.— Kshatrita ... 

(a) Writer Class... 
Brahma Kshatri 
Kajastha 

Chandraseni Kays 
Prabhu. 

And others ... 

(b) Warrior Class 

Garasia ••• 

Kathi 

Kshatriya Hindust: 

Maratba 

Bajput 

Thakore 

Vagher 

And others 

(c) Trading Class 
Bhiitia 
Lohana 

III. — Vaishya 
(a) Vaniu, Gujarati 
Disaval 
Jharola 
Kapola 
Kluidayata 
Lad * 

Mewada 

^lodh 

^'agar 

Pancha 

Porwad 

•Shrimali 

Soni Sbrimali ... 
Soratbia 
Vayaila 
And others 




Persons. 


Percentage of Variation. 
Increase C+) Decrease C — 5 

Het 

Variation. 
Increase C-f 1 
or Decrease 


1901. 

189L 

18B1. 

1891-1901. 

1881-1891. 

C— J 


a 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 


207 

239 

179 

—13-38 

+33-52 

+ 28 


2.465 

3287 

3,028 

-25 

+ 8-55 

— 563 


mmm 

483 

541 

—57-76 

-10-72 

— 337 


1,588 

2,206 

2,175 

—28 

+ 1-42 

— 587 


163 

191 

100 

—13 

+91 

+ 63 


Ha 

407 

212 

+25-3 

+92 

+ 298 

• •• 

238 

172 

125 

+38-37 

+37-6 

+ 113 

• •• 

46 

89 

95 

-48-31 

— 6-31 

— 49 

• • • 

warn 

144,831 

122,034 

-26-7 

+ 18-7 

—15,834 

• «4 

4,153 

826 

5,098 

3,567 

-18-5 

+43 

+ 586 

• •• 

1,709 

1,214 

190 

-51-66 

+40-77 

— 388 

• •• 

477 

457 

4*37 

+140-52 

+ 287 

ha 

2,846 

2,919 

2,163 

— 2-5 

+34-95 

+ 683 


4 

13 


-69-23 


+ 4 


90,533 

127,676 

108,122 

—29-9 

+18-9 

—17,589 


3,758 



+ 3,758 



3,741 

3,325 

— 9 

+12-51 

+ 76 


1,429 

1,756 

19,953 

2,116 

—18-62 

—17 

— 687 


17,386 

19,424 

-12-87 

+ 2-72 

— 2,038 



97,841 

79,876 

-38-66 

+22-49 

—20,466 


■US 





+ 807 



4,349 

3,360 

— 1 


+ 946 


36 

36 

21 


+71-43 

+ 15 


11,514 

12,057 

10,345 

— 4-5 

+16-5 

+ 1,169 


Bra 

958 

1.513 

+11-38 

-36-68 

— 446 


Ha 

11,099 

8,832 

— 5-87 

+25-67 

+ 1,615 


. 458,879 

487,525 

438,704 

— 6 

+11-1 

+20,175 


47,641 

47,778 

45,934 

— 0-29 

+ 4 

+ 1,707 



9,903 

9,556 

—26-38 

+ 3-63 

— 2,266 


2,154 

2,493 

2,649 

-13-59 

— 5-89 

— 495 


2,547 

2,234 

2,072 

+14 

+ 7-82 

+ 475 


2,852 

3,726 

3,425 

-23-46 

"i" 8-78 

— 573 


8,381 

8,943 

10,306 

— 6-27 

-13-22 

— 1,925 


653 

710 

639 

— 8 

+11-11 

+ ' 14 


3,744 

3,777 

3,697 

— 0-87 

+ 2-16 

+ 47 


4,153 

5,112 

4,686 

-18-76 

+ 9 

— 533 



183 

459 

+43-17 


— 197 



1,685 

1,467 

4,422 

— 2-67 

+14-86 

+ 173 


4,123 

4,767 

-13-51 

+ 7-8 

— 299 


.. 4,117 

804 

13 

+412 


+ 4,104 
— 67 


•• 331 

554 

398 

-40-25 

+39-11 


.. 772 

932 

956 

-17-16 

— 2-51 

— 184 
+ 3.433 


.. 4,622 

1,955 

1,189 

+136-4 

+64-4 
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Subsidiary Table ll.—co7}fd. 


Variation in Caste, Tribe and Bace since 1881. 


Caste^ Tribe or Race. 

Persons. 

Percentage of Variation. 
Increase C-fO “ Decrease C— 5 

Ket 

Variation. 
Increase (-f) 
or Decrease 

C-1 

ISOl. 

1S91. 

ISSl. 

1S91-1901. 

1SS1-1S91. 

1 

S 

S 

< 

5 

6 

7 

(J) oilier 

Vanias 

• •• 

220 

192 

126 

‘^14‘5S 

-|-o2- 4 

+ 94 

(f) Kinibis 

... 


411,018 

439,555 

390,644 

— 6‘5 

+ 12- 

+18,374 

Aniana 


• •• 

32.514 

31,488 

30,402 

+ 3-26 

+ 3-57 

+ 2,112 

Kadava 


• BA 

175,570 

200,058 

175,264 

— 12-24 

+ 14-14 

+ 306 

Karadia 

• •• 

• •• 

6,45G 





+ 6,456 

Lewa 

• •• 


170,390 

199,169 

185.364 

+ 14-44 

+ 7-44 

—14,974 

Uda 



1,835 

1.5.50 

954 

— 21-61 

+ 62-47 

+ 931 

And others 

... 

m 

24,203 

7,290 

660 

+232* 

+1004- 

+23,543 

IV. — lIiscKLLAyEoijs Castes. 

273,027 

336,550 

307,918 

— 19- 

+ 9-4 

—34,891 

Ahir 



4,316 

5,214 

4,714 

— 17-22 

+ 10-61 

— 398 

Bavaoha 

• •• 


1.661 

2,077 

1,805 

— 20- 

+ 14-88 

— 147 

Bharblmnja 



334 

367 

392 

— 9- 

— 9-54 

— 58 

Bliandari 

••• 


236 

128 

177 

+ 84-37 

— 27-68 

+ 59 

Bharwiid 



7,077 

9,589 

7,401 

~ 26-19 

+ 29-56 

— 324 

Bhdusar 

• •• 


6,066 

7,750 

7,911 

— 21-7 

— 2- 

— 1,845 

Bhoi 



4,127 

4,531 

4,155 

— 9* 

+ 9- 

- 28 

Charan 



2,536 

2,83S 

2,580 

— 10-64 

+ 10- 

— 44 

Daligar 

• •• 


598 

883 

814 

— 32-27 

+ 8-48 

— 216 

Darzi 



14,015 

16,308 

14,973 

_ 14. 

+ 9- 

— 958 

Dliangar 



543 

813 

979 

— 33-21 

— 16-96 

— 436 

Dhobi 

• •• 


2.583 

2,889 

2,948 

— 10-6 

— 2- 

— 365 

Ghdnclii 

• •• 


12.132 

14,048 

11,425 

— 13-64 

+ 22-96 

+ 707 

Gola 

• •• 


5,660 

5,984 

0,223 

— 5-41 

+ 14-57 

+ 437 

Hnvim 



24,850 

32,328 

29,388 

— 23-11 

+ 10- 

— 4,532 

Jin gar 

• •• 


115 

86 

132 

+ 33-72 

— 34-84 

— 17 

Kacbhia 



8,190 

8,912 

9,857 

— 8-1 

— 9-59 

— 1,667 

Kadia 

• •• 


739 

834 

1,268 

— 11-39 

— 34-23 

— 529 

Kalal 

••• 


1,089 

1,626 

1,521 

— 33- 

+ 6-9 

— 432 

Kandoi 

■ • • 


471 

380 

119 

+ 24- 

+ 219-2 

+ 352 

Kansara 



2,445 

2,865 

2,862 

— 14-7 


— 417 

Khanjbhar 



663 






+ 663 

Kbaiadi 



151 

555 

76 

— 72-79 


+ 75 

Kbarara 



1,895 

1,579 

1,456 

+ 20- 

+ 8-45 

+ 439 

Khatri 



4,441 

4,254 

3,870 

-f 4-39 

+ 9-92 

+ 571 

Khavas 



288 

129 

215 

+123-26 


+ 73 

Knmbhar 



41.375 

49,853 

43,560 

— 20- 5 

+14-45 

— 2,185 

Lohar ... 



19,045 

24,186 

22,109 

-27- 

+ 9-4 

— 3.064 

Machlii 



7,930 

9,694 

9,309 

-18-19 

+ 4-14 

— 1,379 

Mali ... 



3,421 

4,436 

4,626 

-22- 9 

— 3-97 

— 1,198 

Marwadi 

••• 


187 





+ 187 

Mochi ... 



8.593 

9,599 

9,008 

-10- 5 

+ 9-56 

— 415 

Od ... 



1,800 

1,969 

1,732 

— S-5S 

+13-69 

+ 68 

P.arde5i 



410 

460 


-10-87 


+ 410 

Babari... 



39,593 

58,087 

54,508 

-31-84 

+ 6-57 

— 14,915 

Sagaria 



1,632 

1,693 

1,124 

-3-6 

+50-71 

+ 508 
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. Subsidi^y Table TL—oorAd. 
Variation in Caste, Tribe and Race since 1881. 


Caste, Tribe or Bace. 


PcRons. 


Percentage of Variation. 
Increase C+) or Decrease C— ) 

Net 

Variation. 
Increase (+) 
or Decrease 


1901. 

1S91. 

1881. 

1891-1901.. 

1881-1891. 


C-1 

1 

2 

8 

i 

5 

6 


7 

Miscellaskotis Castes — 








contd. 

1,248 

1,672 

1,345 

—25-4 

+24-3 

— 

97 

Sathavara 

5,362 

6,606 

5,638 

—18-83 

+ 17-28 

— 

271 

Shikligar 

431 

571 

551 

—24-52 

+ 3-62 

— 

120 


6,963 

12,251 

12,332 

-43-16 

— 0-66 

— 

5,369 


22,554 

25,313 

24,031 

-10-9 

+ 5-33 

— 

1,477 

Tamboli 

'580 

672 

601 

-13-69 

+ 11-81 

— 

21 

Vankar 

3 894 

593 

17 

+556- 7 

+3388-23 

+ 

3,877 


91 

759 

760 

—88 

— 0-13 

— 

669 

And others ... ... 

691 

1,169 

1 ' 

408 

—41 

+1S6 

+ 

283 

V.— Eeugiotjs Mendicants 

17,662 

22,177 

20,585 

-20- 3 

+ 7-7 


2,923 


5,512 

3,702 

5 

+48-89 

+73940- 

+ 

5,507 

Bliarthari 

353 ■ 

419 

308 

-15-75 

+36- 

+ 

45 

Oosuiix 

1 5,672 

10,221 

10,014 

-44-6 

*4" 2 * 

_ 

4,332 

tlo^i «•« •«« 

250 

1,538 

1,822 

-83-74 

—15-59 

— 

1,572 


3,913 

3,922 

5,631 

— 0-23 

-30-35 

— - 

1,718 

Vorfigi 

1,250 

1,294 

2,270 

-3-4 

-43- 

_ 

1,020 

And others ... ... 

712 

1,081 

535 

-34- 1 

+102- 

+ 

177 

VI.— ■\VANDEiaNG AND Low 

45,622 

69,290 

66,519 

-34- 1 

+ 4-1 

- 

20,897 

PnoFESsioN Class. 





Bajiinia 

1,719 

2,936 

2,896 

-41-45 

+ 1-38 


1,177 

Itavalia 

19,672 

28,785 

25,894 

-31-66 

+ 11-17 

_ 

6,222 


547 

1,113 

706 

-50-85 

+57-65 


159 

V’.'ighri 

23,264 

34,819 

30,177 

-33-19 

+ 15* 38 


6,917 

And others 

420 

1,637 

6,846 

-74- 3 

-76- 1 

— 

6,426 

VII.— CuDfiNAL Class 

337,165 

490,848 

451,652 

-31-3 

+ 8-7 


114,487 

Ivoli ••• 

324,527 

474,017 

430,034 

-31-54 

+10-23 

- 

105',507 

Taliivia 

12,551 

16,700 

21,494 

-24-85 

—22- 3 

- 

8,943 

And others 

87 

131 

124 

-33-6 

+ 5-7 

— 

' 37 

MIL— Unclean Castes .. 

163,176 

23,978 

213,143 

191,605 

-23-4 

+ 11- 2 


28,429 

Uhangi 

30,965 

30,881 

-22-56 

+ 0-27 


6i923 

Ihirnd 

138 

136 

114 

+ 1-47 

+19-29 

+ 

24 

Olioil ••• 

94,376 

124,340 

110,040 

-24- 

+ 12-99 


15,664 

1,800 

2,190 

Garodil ... .. 

5,919 

7,453 

7,719 

-20-58 

— 3-45 


Kh-il]id 

29,746 

37,734 

31,936 

-21-17 

+ 18-15 



••• •• 

136 

115 

208 

+18-26 

—44-71 



72 

^laluir 

867 

1,472 

1,440 

-41- 1 

+ 2-22 


573 

Megwal 

T?n vmI 

1,265 

367 

5,209 

.1,069 

567 

+18-34 

+88-54 

+ 

698 

• ••• ••• 

Seiiava 

7,587 

6,718 

-31-34 

+ 12-93 

+ 

367 

1,509 

644 

Xun a. 

982 

1,693 

1,626 

356 

-42- 

+ 4-12 


An 1 others 

193 

579 

-66- 6 

+ 62- 6 

— 

163 ■ 

/. i'n'lassijuil Lttl 

G2G 

1,722 

5G 

-63- 6 

+2975 ‘ 

+ 

. 566 

II —Sikh 

38 

11 

19 

+245- 6 

—442- 1 

+ 

19 
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Subsidiary Table II — mitd. 
Variation in Caste, Tribe and Bace since 1881. 


Cnst, Tribe or ISncc. 

Persons. 

Pcrccnlnso of Variation. 
Increase C+) or Decrease C— ) 

>»et Variation. 
Increase C-i-) 
or Decrease 

C-) 

IDO:. 

1S91. 

ISSl. 

1S91-1SI01. 

lSSI-1901. 


1 

O 

S 

4 

S 

6 


III. — Jains... 



4S,290 

50,332 

46,718 

— 4’ 

+8- 


(a) I’rtniiS 

• •• 

... 

39,509 

47,073 

44,711 

—16-1 

+O-20 


Disawal 

• •• 


171 

111 

90 

+54- 

+23-33 

+S1 

KhailaTOta 


• •• 

173 

9 

19 

+1822-22 

-52-63 

+154 

L;4d 


• •• 

175 

31 

2 

+464-52 

+1450- 

+173 

Mo\v.a(la 

••• 


845 

924 

707 

—8 “ 5o 

+30-69 

+138 

OiWiil ... 



3,167 

3,804 

3,493 

-16-75 

+8-9 

—326 

Porwiid 

• •• 


7,8G0 

10,235 

10,042 

■i-23-2 

+1-92 

—2,182 

Sbriniali 


• •• 

23,292 

28,112 

28,792 

-17-14 

-2-36 

— 5,500 

Soratlua 

• •• 


2G3 

22 


+1095-45 


+263 

Uinad ... 

• •• 

• «« 

G44 

1,300 

791 

-.50-43 

+64-34 

—147 

Other Vanias 


• • • 

2,019 

2,530 

775 

+15-4 

+226-4 

+2,144 

(J) Other Jains 



SJSl 

3,254 

2,007 

+270- 

+02-2 

+0.772 

Bhiinsar 

• •• 

• •• 

1,312 

1,810 

1,045 

-27-51 

+73-2 

+267 

Bhojnk ... 

• • • 

• t • 

450 

426 

147 

+5-63 

+189-79 

+303 

Knnbi ... 

• •• 

... 

1,251 

748 

273 

+ 67-2 

+174- 

+978 

Manradi 

• •• 


141 





+141 

And others 

• •• 

• • • 

5,G27 

270 

542 

+1948' 

— 50* 

+5,085 

IV.— Zoroastrians 

• • • 

S,409 

S.208 

S.llS 

+2-47 

+1- 

+291 

Farsi ... 

• •• 

••• 

8,400 

8,206 

8,118 

+ 2-47 

+1- 

+291 

V.— Mnsalmans 


« ■ • 

165,014 

1SS,740 

174,980 

—12-6 

+8- 

—9,966 

(a) Arab ... 

... 

• •• 

29,714 

42,454 

47,717 

-30- 

—11- 

—18,003 

Saiad ... 

• •• 

• •• 

7,205 

9,32C 

8,954 

-21-67 

+4-16 

—1,659 

Klniroshi 

• •• 


3 

3,105 

2,147 

-.99-9 

+44-64 

—2.144 

Shaikh 



22,41 G 

29,324 

36,001 

-23-55 

-18-54 

-^13j5*Sn 

And others 

... 

... 


G99 

615 

—100' 

+6-72 

—615 

(?<) Afghan 

• •• 


11,440 

13,070 

14,239 

-35-0 

+20-02 

—2,70.9 

Pathan ... 

• •• 

• •• 

11,402 

17,976 

14,235 

■ — 36-57 

+26-28 

—2.833 

And others 

• • • 


3S 

94 

4 

—60 

+2'>50' 

-+34 

(c) 2Jognl 

... 

•• 

1,237 

1,734 

S4o 

-30-7 

+222-2 

+302 

Ghori ... 



286 

45G 


-37-28 


+2S6 

And others 

... 

... 

951 

1,328 

845 

-28-39 

+27-16 

+106 

(d) Bahch 

• •• 

... 

1,573 

1,136 

1,734 

-22-0 

+S' 

—202 

Malrarani 

• •• 


SOS 

467 

415 

+S-7S 

+12-53 

+93 

And otliers 


... 

J,0G5 

1,315 

1,319 

-19-26 


—254 

(c) Sindhi 

• •• 

... 

0,733 

4,364 

3,0,92 

+23- 

+3o-2 

+2,141 
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Subsidiary Table II , — conid. 
Variation in Caste, Tribe and Race since 1881. 





Persons, 


Pcrccnt.onc of Vnri.ollon. 
Increase (+ j or Bccrcate ( — ) 

Set Vntiation. 
Increase (+) 
or Ilocrca-c 

C-) 

Caste, Tiibo oi Race. 









1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

mi-ipoi. 



1 

3 

3 

4 

G 

C 

7 

IV.— Husalmans— confrf. 



63,123 



—6, .387 

f f) Shaikh-Neo-ifusalman 

66,736 

64,621 

-12-2 

+2 ”37 

IQjoja 


1,821 

1,833 

1,491 

—0.66 

+22.94 

+3.30 

Memnn 


7,(507 

6,621 

5,462 

-1-14'89 

+2 1. -22 

+24145 

Holesalam 


9,778 

16,072 

14,759 

—34.16 

— S.b’fi 

—4,981 

Momana 


12,153 

13,854 

11,297 

—12.28 

+22.63 

+856 

Yohora 


25,372 

26,078 

30,004 

—2.71 

—13.1 

— I,t32 

And others 


5 

203 

110 

—96.9 

+ 18.18 

—105 

(a) Converts xolio have 

still 

2,516 

3S3 

181 

+5-52.92 

+111 ’6 

+2, . 3.35 

retained their Hindm 







names^ 








SsTOif • • • • « • 


199 

222 

110 

—10.36 

+101.82 

+89 

Bhoi 

• •• 

.154 

4 


+3750* 



+ 1.54 

Girasia 

• • 

362 





+SC2 

Ehatrl 


118 

89 

37 

+32.58 

+i.i6.54 

+81 

Koli 


806 

1 

••• 

+80500- 


+S06 

Ennbi Matia ... 

• •• 

251 

47 

2 

+434 . 

+2200- 

+249 

Maohlu 


125 

2 

11 

+6150- 

—81.82 

+114 

Babari 

• •• 

229 





+229 

Sabalia 


176 

18 

21 

+877.78 

—14.28 

+155 

And others 

... 

96 





+ 96 

(/i) Converts tcho 

have 

19,002 

20,284 

18,203 

—6 ’32 

+11 ’43 

+799 

adopted the names 

of 





their profession as 
names of their tribes. 

the 







Bhisti 


107 

160 

125 

—33.13 

+28- 

—18 

Cbhipa... 


462 

769 

871 

—39.92 

— n-71 

—409 

.uhobi ••• 


225 

357 

165 

—.36.97 

+116.36 

+60 

Gandharva 


803 

340 

958 

+136.18 

—64.61 

— 155 

Ghanchi 


3,989 

5,117 

3,775 

—23.22 

+35 . 55 

+154 

Hajam 


992 

928 

636 

+6.89 

+45.91 

+ 356 

Kachbia 


103 


29 

-100- 

+ 74 

••• 


519 

463 

356 

+12. 

+30- 

+ 16.3 

Sasai 


851 

1,091 

040 

— 22" 

+16- 

— 89 

Kumbhar 


816 

949 

837 

—14- 

+13.38 

—21 

XjlLusIis 


523 




+523 
— 256 

IVlochi 


154 

367 

410 

—58- 

—10.5 

Eagori 


156 

305 

276 

—48.85 

+10.57 

—1^0 

Findbara 


272 

382 


—28.79 

+272 

—1,297 

+10 

+324 

+1,117 

+51 

Finjara 


4,217 

5,499 

378 

401 

1,968 

810 

5,514 

—23.31 

—6.27 

Bangrej 

Sntar 

Tai ... ... 

. And others 


263 

639 

3,467 

444 

253 

315 

2,350 

393 

—30.42 

+59.35 

+76.17 

—45.19 

+49.41 

+27.3 

—12- 

+106.11 

(e) Menials 

Ctola ... '... 

Malek 

And others 


9,161 

140 

8,988 

33 

12,086 

7 

12,079 

10,576 

10,576 

—24’ 2 
+1900- 

— 25.59 

+14 ’3 

+14.21 

—1,415 
+ 133 
—1,588 
+33 
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Subsidiary Table ll.—mncld. 
Variation- in Caste^ Tribe and Bace since 1881. 


Caste, Tribe or Bace. 

Persons, 

Percentage of Variation, 
Increase C40 or Decrease C— ) 

Ket Variation, 
Increase C+) 
or Decrease 

C-1 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891-1901. 

1881.1891. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

(j) Unclean 

• •• 


604 

13 

13 

+4546 ‘15 


+591 

Bhangi ... 

• •• 

••• 

527 

4 

13 

+13075 

-59-23 

+514 

And others 

• •• 

... 

77 

9 


+755-5 


+77 

(!;) Foreign 

• •• 

• •• 

122 

26 

31 

+369 ‘2 

—16-13 

+91 

Turk ... 


• •• 

101 

1 


+10000 


+101 

And others 


• •• 

21 

25 

31 

—16 

-19-35 

—10 

(?) Seligious Order 

• •• 

4,725 

7,0S9 

5,957 

-33-35 

+19 

—1^32 

Fakir ... 

• •• 


4,725 

7,089 

5,957 

-33-35 

+19 

—1,232 

(m) Other Alwsalmani 

... 

22,452 

15^80 

8,770 

+47 

+74-2 

+13j582 

VI.— Cliristians 

• •• 


7,691 

646 

771 

+1090-66 

— 16-21 

+6,920 

Enropean 

••• 

• • • 

91 

152 

318 

-40-13 

-52-2 

—227 

Enrasian 

• •• 

• 

57 

108 

371 

-47-22 

-70-89 

—314 
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+7,461 

And others 

• •• 



145 
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vn.— Jews... 

• •• 


8 

S6 

•• 

—7778 


+8 

vni.— Animistics 
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228,693 

193,034 
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—16,784 

BhU ... 

• • • 

• •• 

37,650 

59,541 

56,690 

-36-76 

+5 

—19,040 
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• •• 

... 

23,324 

29,496 

32,217 

-20-92 

-8-44 

—8,893 
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• •• 

... 
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27,999 

20,324 

-80-27 

+37-76 
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• •• 
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• •• 

... 
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... 
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2 
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+372 
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• •• 

... 

3,646 

5,613 
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—35 

+47-71 

— ^154 

ivotwalia 


... 

845 

661 

888 

+27-83 

— 25 - 56 

—43 

Mavchi... 

... 

... 

879 

1,889 

450 

-53-46 

+319-77 

+429 

Eavakda 

■ • • 

...I 

6,970 

8,616 

7,244 

-19-1 

+18-94 

—274 

Tadavi ... 


... 

8,435 





+8,435 

Valvi ... 



1,033 

2,743 

SOI 

-62-34 

+204-44 

+132 

Varli ... 

• •• 

. . • 

610 

. 1,381 


— 55-83 


+610 

\asava... 


... 

2,383 





+2,383 

And others 

... 

... 

1,246 

706 

4,761 

+76-49 

— 85-17 

— 3,515 

IX.— Other Religions 


3 

9 

—100 

-66-67 

— 9 

IJnspecined. 









Grand Total 


1,952,692 


2,185,005 

—19-16 

+10-54j 

—232,313 
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Subsidiary Table IV. 

Proportion of Sexes in selected Castes. 


Kmnbei of Females per thousand hlales. 


Selected Caste, Tribe or Race. 

At all ages 
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Subsidiary Table IV. 


Proportion of Sexes in selected Castes (contd). 


Sclcctctl Caste, Tribe or Race. 


At all agoB. 
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Miscellaneous Castes— 

Aliir (Gujarati) ... 
Bhavsar (Gujarati) 
Bhoi (Kaliar) 

Oharan 

Darzi (Gujar&ti) ... 
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Gol& 
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Subsidiary Table IV. 

Proportion of Sexes in selected Castes — (conoid). 


Xnmbcr of Females per thousand Males. 
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CHAPTER IX- 


OCCUPATION. 


1. Difficulties as begards Occupahox Entries ; Instructions 

TO Enumerators. 

1. The present is the last chapter of this Census Report and deals with 
the subject of the occupations of the people in this jSaj ; its treatment, it ' is need- 
less to say, is not an easy task. It is specially liable to inaccuracies arising from 
confusion of ideas, misunderstanding, and faulty enumeration and tabulation- 
The enumerated are sure to be indiffei'ent or careless in mentioning the occupa- 
tions they follow ; sometimes they try to give a highername to their callings ; the 
enumerators are as often liable to insert their own interpretatioii of jvhat they 
hear ; and those working at the tabulations could hardly be expected to command 
the requisite patience for comprehending the exact significance of the entry and 
tabulating it under its proper sub-order or group, out of a confusingly large number 
of them. In certain cases it is suspected that the sorters have entered on the slips 
the occupation of a dependent as his actual occupation ; this false entry has thus 
added not a little to the difficulty of the tabulators and compilers. 

2. While in the schedule employed at the last Census there was only 
one column for entering occupations, there are now three columns ; one for en- 
tering actual occupations, another for subsidiary occupations and the third for the 
occupations of the dependents. More facility is thus afforded for a more correct 
retm’n of occupations. On this point the Census Commissioner remarks : — “ In 
1S91 there was only one column for occupation and the instructions for filling 
it up in the case of multiple occupations said : — If a person have two or more 
occupations enter only the chief one, except when a person owns or cultivates 
land in addition to another occupation, when both should be entered. ’ On the 
results obtained under this system, Mr. Bourdillon, who was consulted ou the sub- 
ject or the schedule by the Bengal Government in 1899, remarked ‘ the figures 
collected in 1891 were lamentably incomplete, as ]ilr. O’Donnell confesses in 
paragraph 39J of his report : but this is rather a question of compilation than of 
enumeration. I mention it here only because the statistics, if they could be pro- 
perly recorded, would be of the greatest interest and importance, bothjjer se and 
for purposes of comparison at different times and in different areas.’ My own 
view of the matter was that the failure in 1891 was due to the attempt to put too 
much into one column. The people whom we have to employ as enumerators 
are really not capable of carrying out a conditional instruction such as that which 
I have quoted. If they can be got to enter one fact correctly in one column, that 
is as much as we cau expect For this reason, and also in view of the practice 
in some European countries, I introduced a separate column for subsidiaiy occu- 
pation. The immediate object of this column was to secare a more accurate re- 
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cordoftlie cases where agriculture is the siibsidiary occupation ; but it 
clear from the first that by recording subsidiary occupations generally, wc should 
gather a mass of facts which might be combined in an indcfinilo number of 
forms * In writing on this subject in Chapter IV of his rcjmrt, Mr. 

Baines remarked It will bo seen from the mice that only one class of such 
cases has been recognised, namely, where the second means of livolUiood is con- 
nected with die land. This is in India by far the most prevalent fonnofsuch 
pluralism ; the nest to it is, perhaps, money-lending, w’hich is practised to a greater 
or less extent by most men of substance, except Mnsalnians ; and tlicn corner' a 
miscellaneous group of occupations which are associated under the name of the 
caste which exercises them. Both these last have been lost to us in the Census 
return, owing to the selection of tbo main employmonl. only ", and as regards ibe 
first of the two, it is vei 7 doubtful whether the return would have been any- 
thing like complete had it boon prescribed, because the inquisitiveness about 8ul> 
sidiary sources of income would possibly have raised suspicions connected with 
taxation, firom which, as it was, the proceedings wore fortunately free, Iho 
omission of thefeecond is undoubtedly to bo deplored.* ’* 

The history of the addition of an extra column for the dependents can bo 
traced to 1881. In this year it was ordered that “ only such persons arc to bo 
shown in this column as actually do work contributing to tho family income.” 
In addition to this, in the schedules, the word ‘ dependent ’ (nisbat) was added 
in the occupation column for all such as were not actual workers. But as this 
distinction was not marked in the tabulation for fear of extra work, ibis infonn- 
ation became useless ; and consequently in 1891 Mr. Baines wrote to Govcrnniout 
that “ the attempt to obtain a complete return of those ivho actually do work as 
distinguished from those who are supported by others, m spito of clear instruc- 
tions to enumerators, notoriously failed ; and the highly imponnni question of the 
relative strength of the agricultural class, for example, was treated on a difVorent 
basis in each province. It was accordingly resolved unanimously to jiroposo a 
return of classes living by each occupation, insisting, that is, upon an entrv 
under this head for every person euumei’ated, a requirement wliich can bo fulfilled 
by dint of timely instruction to tbe enumerators, more easily than that iiudor 
which those officers had to solve questions about the rolativo iudojiondenco of tlio 
•occupations of the women and children in the household.” This led to a funda- 
mental alteration in the occupation entry iu 1891. While tho Census in 1881 tried 
to obtain the number of persons male and female actually engaged in occupations 
with numbers, the Census of 1891 aimed at collecting the numbers supported bv 
■each occupation. But the information thus collected having beeu found to be of 
little economical value, a change was deemed necessary in the entry of this 
important branch of inquiry. Looking to the osperionces of tlic past two 
■Censuses, no better plan could have been devised than tho breaking up of tlie 
single occupation column into three distinct ones, each dealing with a separate 
and distinct topic. The entries thus- obtained have been duly tabulated also. 
Whether the present 'plan is a success or otherwise can only bo seen from a 
comparison of the statistics obtained in difterent provinces, and to a lessor extent 
by a close scrutiny- of the entries obtained in any one province also. 
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3. ]5”t to ensure as correct a return as possible on the three heads, and instructions to 

‘ „ onninerators. 

TO avoid the pit-falls of ISSl, such as that Tvith regard to the occupation of females 

or of children, elaborate instructions were issued to the Enumerators and Super- 

^'isors : — (Translation). 

“Kule 9 — Column 9 — (Prikcipal Occdpation of Actual 
Workers). — Enter the principal occupation or means of livehhood of 
all persons who actually do work or carry on bnsiness, whether per- 
sonally or by means of servants, or who live on private property such 
as house-rent, pension, &c. The column will be blank for dependents ; 
but for females, children or others having independent income, enter 
the occupation from which such income is derived.’’ 

“Kule 10 — Column 10 — (Subsidiary Occupatiox of Actual 
Workers). — Enter here any other occupation which actual workers 
pursue in addition to their principal occupations. If they have no 
additional occupation enter in this column the word “ none.” The 
column will be blank for dependents.” 

“ Kule 11 — Column 11 — (Means of Subsistence of Dependents). 

— For children, women and others who do not work or carry on busi- 
ness either iiersonally or b}* means of servants, or who own no private 
property, enter die principal occupation of the head of the family or 
of the person who supports them. The column will be blank for 
actual workers ; but women and children who work at any occupa’ 
tion of whatever kind must have the occupation entered in this 
column, whether they earn wages or not.” 

From the rccit.al of these rules it will appear that they were sufficiently 
clear to ensure a correct return of actual workers and dependents. In addition 
to these, the following supplementary instructions were issued as being found 
necessary for clearing certain difficulties : — (Translation). 

Column 9. — (1) Persons who get their livelihood from actual 
workers are to be looked upon as dependents, c. g., children, females 
&c. ; but a guiiimta of a merchant, or a cook or a sepoy are not to 
be considered dependents; because they maintain themselves by 
actual work. Similarly, those who may bo obtaining their livelihood 
from charity are also not to be entered as dependents. Such persons 
should be considered as actual workers according to the nature of the 
work they do. (2) The term service is very common, therefore the 
nature of the service rendered should bo shown. Thus when a per- 
son returns service as his occupation, you should show what particular 
kind of the following service it is : — (o) Government service (1) 

Service of this State, (2) Service of rhe British Government, (3) 

Service of other Native States ; (6) Local or Municipal service ; (c) 

Kailway service ; (d) Village service; (e) Service of private individuals. 

After showing any of these five kinds, you should show the branch in 
which he serves, his rank as well as the nature of his work. With 
respect to (e) you should show whose and what service he is doing. 

(3) In case of traders show the nature of the goods each is selling. 
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(4) If agricultural labour is returned, you filiould filiow it ; but laljour 
other than that, is used in a very general sense; therefore you should 
show the distinct nature of the labour done ; and distinguish between 
earth-workers, labourers in mines, stating the snbsianeo mined, such 
as coal, etono, gold &c ; and those operating in mills or factories, 
stating the kind of mill or factory. (5) When occujKition of writing 
is returned, you should show the exact nature of tlio work done. 
(6) In case of morcantilo businosB, tho nature of the merchant’s 
dealings must bo shown. (7) If a person liimsolf makes the articles 
he sells, ho should be shown as both makor and dealer of tliose 
articles. (8) In the case of persons wlio live on alms, tho exact 
nature of thoir calling should bo shown, tliat is wholhor ho is a reli- 
gious mendicant or a vagrant, or otherwise depends on others for 
subsistence, (9) Show pensioners as either Civil or Military. (10). 
In case of guraastaship, you should show the profession of the master 
whose clerk ho is, and tho nature of tho work done by him. (11) 
Show persons who live on tho rent of lands or buildings in towns as 
land-lords ; but mortgagees are not to bo so ontored as said in (12). 
(12) Show persons who live on monoy lent at interest or on stocks, 
bonds, or other securities, as capitalists. (IS) In tho case of agricul- 
ture, distinguish (a) Kent rocoivors, (5) Actual cultivators, (c) Field 
labourers, separating those who work by tho day from thoso who 
work by the job, (d) Gardeners and growers of special ]>roducts such 
as betel, pepper, cardamoms, or botcl-lcavcs, &c., separately. (14) If 
a man cannot show which of tho two occupations he is following, is his 
principal one and which is his subsidiary one, ibat on which ho sj)onds 
the most time should be voturned as his principal, and tho other hi? 
subsidiary occupation. (IB) If a man has several suhsidinry occupa- 
tions enter only that on which ho spends tho most time. (16) In tho 
case of a joint-family, several members of which earn monoy, enter 
the principal occupation of tho eldost, (17) Doinosfic servants .are 
not to be classed as depeiidonls l)ut actual workers.” 


2, Classes, Orders and Sur-Orders. 

4. I give below a list of tbo classes, orders and snb-ordors of tho various 
occupations that have been grouped at this Census, by tlie Censn.s Coinmissioiwr, 
in order to make the matter of this chapter intelligible, and to show to the gene- 
ral reader how all the occupations are grouped under certain heads as sub-orders. 


Classificalion of Occupatiojis and Means of LiveWtood (General), 
Class. ' Order. Sob-Onlcr. 


A. — Government 


i 3. Civil Sorvico of tho State. 

I.— Aaministration ... < Service of Local ami Municipa’. 

1 i3o(Iio.s. 

(. 3. Village Sorvico. 

4. Anny. 

5. Navy and hlariuo. 

0. Civil Officers. 

7. Military Officers. 


II. — Defence 

III. — Service of Native and 
Foreign States. • 
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Civ. 


Or.!, r. 


Po!>.Ord.;r. 


r». — Pft'turo anil A.cn* 
cnllari'. 


C. — IVrfonal ‘I'n-Ic’? 


•I 


i >. — I*r« 


S-ij.'.Iv . r Ma> 


IV 


-l’rnvi«i.in aii'l Can* 
of AnlmaN. 


{ S. Stock Ilrooiiin^ and L’ealin". 

0. Trainiii" and C.aro of Animal:. 
[‘10. J^andhiiMor? and Tenant*-'. 

} 11. A;x>cnl:v.ral Lalionr. 

< 12. Growth of .‘'{lOi jal Product'. 

I 1.3. A;:riciiltnr::l Trainin" and Sn- 
( p<-rvi'.!nn. and Forests. 

VJ. — ror'a:',.-.:, M«.t:'cho!d /!■}. P«r::-(nr.l and l>oini-rticSor.-ices. 

andSanor.rv 5 15. Noa-Domf-tic Entertainment. 


V. — A;;n'c!ilti!r.' 




{ VlI.-Ff-.i. Hfink 


! I-J. 1 <'r:*-fnr.! aiK 
15. Noa-Dom'*:- 
15. S.anif.T.ion. 

( 17. Animal Fool. 
If. Ve"..taMo IViJ. 


'•.Jmi'.iant 


Vlll.— Li;;!:!, I'irin" and 


i'orr. 
-Iknl li 


El.— Stij ; I-m-ntsrT 15*'. 
i.-uir>-;.; 


f*'* 

2f. 

2 ?. 

.* 0 . 

.31. 


o t: .1 j 


■) IP- Drink*. Con iimont? and Stimu- 
lant.*. 

J 20. l.joLfin;:. 

21. Fuel and Forr.;;.*. 

22. PniMino Materia!'. 

23. Arii.'ic* rj- m Pnildin". 

< 21. Itr-i!wr.r .and Traai'-ray Plant. 

25. (V.rt*, ( arriaei-*, etc. 

I 25. S!ii[ 1 and Boat-i. 

Pa;-er. 

Jt-v-'L* an 1 Print*. 
lVr.;c!i*->, .-.r.d Scientific 

In'trament.*. 
f srvin" .an i En::r.;vinp. 

T'lV' an 1 (’i:rir~:t:''i. 

.">2. M'l'ir r.n ! .Mn'i-al Ir.'tntmont*. 
7.5. IV.:!cl* !S*’ kK-r-", let. l.«, S-*.- 
c.'" 1 Tiir>t. i), • to. 

Fnrr.itur-'. 

.35. I!:.rn-.. 


xn.--T. tti’. iv-it. 

1>:.", 


! •» I . 

ro«. 

1 .3:*. 

/ -JO. 

Idl. 
t42. 

.XIII.-.M.-t.;. an: Pr,- Idt! 
.'io::' Sn.';— . V -{5. 

E 1 V. — Gl Par:.’.. :: a::.i 




T.-el. 

r-n 


ir:err. 

Ar:;'" 


! .■\:Tir; 

»♦» r* 7 r'M 

Wr. : 

»• M 

■i F;:r. 


Si!',.. 





»« 



J:.;,. 

II*'.'!;:-, F! 

r.a, f’cir. tic. 

Dr- * 




‘■.uit. 

Si', 

Vf'r:.'*: i 

i Pr».cion' Ston*'-.' 

I’.r-.*' 


'i I :■ 

n 1 B-d!-MetaI. 

Ti::, > 

fine. Qnic) 

-*i!vorr.nd Lvad. 

Iron an-i 



(tlr*'" 

r*r: 

■i Cidnav.aro. 

11 '.::!; 


:.::d S: 

'.'m-wari-. 


EV.—W..:. 

.•tc. 


J |.5u: 


:i.-lVnp, Gu::.-, Vys, 


XVI.- 
L XVII.-Lt::i;- r 

fEVIIl.-Gm;:,..: 


P. — G3a:m«ro'.*, Trans 
jKjrt, and 


XIX 


r ;>f. ItaipTai 

V *r . i «. 1 5* • P«<ad. 

or: and Mor- j gj, 

I Cl. '• 

162. 


IVtoi a::d Paralc-.*. 

Car.t'v.trkj r’I:;::i:;e and L-.-aves 
cto. 

G:::n. Wax. Po-’n and similar 
Fores; prv»jnce. 

D.-ap*. Dyos, PipnenG, etc. 
■>.". le-atkor, Horn and Boa.js, etc. 
.51. Slcn.'-y a::d Se-enrities. 

GiT.ora! Z'Icrchand'i~*. 

Ditdino nas^^nC'J. 

Middlein.^n, Brokers aadAoenU. 
Ilaihrar. 


\ ^5. 
) f’C. 
1.57. 


Message-!. 

Storage and Weighbg. 
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Occupation. 


Dceupatious 
not found in 
tbis State. 


Classificalion of Occupafions and Mearis of Lirclihood ((jCiujraO— -conoid. 


ClasE. 


Order. 


XX. — Learned and Arlistic 
Professions. 




F. — Profesaons 


^ XXI. — Spori 

C XXII. — Earthwork and Go- 

« TT 1 .11 1 T 1 i noral Lahonr. 

G.— Uusblled Labour , XXIII.— Indefinite and Dis- 
not Agncultnral.^ reputable occupa- 


rfi.5. 
64. 
G5. 
GO. 
^ 67. 
G8. 
C9. 
70. 
1.71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 


I 


iions. 




H. — ^Means of Subsistence XXIV. — Independent 
Independent of 
Occupation. 


77. 

78. 
70. 


fiut>.Ordcr. 

Bollgion. 

Education. 

Litoraturo. 

Ltiw. 

Medicine. 

Engineering and Sur\-cy. 
XatURil iSoionco. 

Pictorial Art, Sculiilnro,^ etc. 
Mtusio, Acting and Dancing. 
Sport. 

Games and Bxbil)ition». 
Earthwork, etc. 

General Labour. 

Indefinite. 


Disroputaldo. 

~ .y and . 

Public cljarge. 


ProporU' and Aim?. 
At the rii 


5. The table given below enumerates those occupations which are men- 
tioned in the groups suggested by the Censns Commissioner, but arc not returned 
by the population of this State : — 

Occupations found in the Census Commissioner's List, hut not in the 

Baroda Behirns. 


Ktunbet of 


Xumber cti 


Oecapatioa 


Oeenpaiion 


in the CenEus 

Kame oi Occupation. 

in the Censns 

j liumo ot Occupation. 

Coiniaissionei''8 

Comniis.ioncr's 

Lilt. 

1 

LlBt. 

i 

1 

The Viceroy, the Heads of Local 

47 

Tea Flankutions : Ownors and 


Governments, Administrations 
and Agencies, and their famil- 


^lanagcrs and Superior Staff. 


ies. 

48 

Tea Planhitions : Labourers and 




other Subordinates. 

17 

j Naval Officers. ' 

50 

Cavdainom and Popper Growers. 

18 

Nava] Engineers, Warrant 



Officers, and Seamen. 

51 

Cocoanut Growers. 

19 

Naval Administrative Staff. 

83 

Collectors of Edible Birds’ Nests. 

41 

Cinchona Plantations ; Owners, 

87 

Flour Mills : Ownors, Managers 
and Superior Staff. . 

1 

Managers and Superior Staff. 


42 

Cinchona Plantations: Labourers 

89 

Oil mills : Ownors, Managers and 
Superior Staff. 


and other Subordinates. 


43 

Coffee Plantations : Owners, 
Managers and Superior Staff. 

91 

Bioo Mills : Owners, 3rana'for.s 
.and Superior Stall’. 

44 

Coffee Plantations : Labourers 
and other Subordinates. 

93 

Sugar Factories : Owners, Man- 
agers and Superior Staff. 

45 

Indigo Factories : Owners, 
Managers and Superior Staffi 

94 

Sugar Factories : Operatives and 
other Subordinates. 
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Occupations fatmd in the Census Commissioncr'^s List hut not in the 
Baroda Beturns — contd. 


Xninl>cr of 
Ocenpotloa 
in the Census 
OoininiK!“ioner*8 
Li'l. 

Kamc of Oecopntlon, 

Kmnbcr of 
Oeenpalion 
in tlic Census 
Commttsioncr’ 
List. 

Ill 

Disfillerios : Owners, Manager.' 
and Superior Skiff'. 


112 

Distilleries : Operatives and 
other Subordinates. 

•232 

115 

1 

Ice Factories : Owners, Man- 
agers and Superior Staff. 

231 

237 

121 

Water-works : Managers and 



Sujierior StalT. 

23S 

122 

Water-works ; Workmon and 



other Subonlinales. 

2.10 

isr. 

Gas-works : Owncr.s, Jlanagors 



and Superior Skiff. 

210 

140 

PeirolcuJn Refineries : Owners. 



Managers and Snjierior Staff’. 

241 

141 

Petroloain Refinerie.’: Workmen 



and other Subordinates. 

247 

14C 

Collieries : Owners, JInnngors 



and Superior Staff. 

248 

147 

Collieries : Minors and otlier 
Subordinates. 

‘249 

255 

103 

Stone and MnrbleW orks:Ownors, 



Mnnagor.s and Superior Staff. 


159 

Tliatch Dealers and Thatchcre. 

ZV 1 

ICO 

Cement Works : Owners, 3ilaii- 
ngers, and Superior Staff. 

259 

IGl 

Cement Works : Oporativos and 
otlier Subordinates. 

2G9 

179 

Paper .Mills : Owners, Managers 
and Superior Staff'. 

273 

274 

180 

Paper Jlills : Operatives and 



other Subordiuatos. 

282 

218 

1 

Furniture Factories : Owners, 
Slanagers and Superior Staff'. 

283 

219 

Furniture Factories: Oporativos 
and other Subordinates. 

2SC 

223 

Saddle Cloth [Makers, Embroi- 
derers and Sellers. 

267 


Knmc o£ Occupation, 


Macliinory .and Engineering 
Workshops : Owners, Man.i- 
gens tint! Superior Staff. 

Mechanics oilier than Railway 
]^^cGlmnios. 

Sugar Press Makers. 

Arsenals : Superior Staff. 

Arsenals : Oponitivcs and other 
Subordinates. 

Gun Powder Factories : Man- 
agers anti Snpsrior Staff'. 

Gun Powder Factories ; Opera- 
tives and other Subordinates. 

Gnn-C'arriago Factories: Man- 
agers and Superior Staff. 

Sellers of Swonls, 5pe.aTS and 
other Weapons. 

Carpet We.avors. 

Shawl Weavers. 

Silk Filatures : Owners, Man- 
agers and Superior Staff. 

Silk hliils : Owners, Managers 
and Superior Staff’. 

Silk-wonn Roarers and Cocoon 
G.athorors. 

Tent Fuel Dries : Owners, Man- 
agers and Superior Sniff’. 

Cotton Carpet and Rug Makers. 

Cotton Carpet and Rug Sellers. 

Tent Sellers. 

Jute Pre'=ei : Owners, Man- 
agers an-: S=r irior Staff'. 

Jute M: .» ; 0r ;~iivc3 and otbs* 

; Ownerf-^l-.-'-" 
sr.!-! Superior Su’^- 
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Occupation found in the Census Commissioner’s List hut not in the 
Baroda Returns. — conclfl. _____ 


number of 
Ooenpatiou 
ia tho Census 
Commissioner’s 
List, 


name of Ooenpation. 


nami)Qr of 
Occnpatlon 
in the Census 
Commissioner's 
List. 


name of Occupation. 


Hosiery Factories : Owners, 
Managers and Superior Staff. 

Hosiery Factories : Operatives 
and other Subordinates. 

Umbrella Factories : Owners, 
Managers and Superior Staff. 

Umbrella Factories : Operatives 
and other Subordinates. 

Gold Minos : Owners, ^lanagors 
and Superior Staff. 

Gold Mines : Operatives and 
other Subordinates. 

Jade Miners. 

Pearl-divers. 

Brass Foundries ; Owners, 
Managers and Superior Staff. 

Iron Foundries : Owners, 
Managers and Superior Staff. 

Glass Factories : Operatives and 
other Subordinates. 

Pottery Works : Owners, 
Managers and Superior Staff. 

Carpentry Works ; Owners, 
Managers and Superior Staff. 

Saw Mills : Owners, Managers 
and Superior Staff’. 

Outch Factories : Owners, 
Managers and Superior Staff. 

Outch Factories : Operatives 
and other Subordinates. 

Lac Factories : Owners, Man- 
agers and Superior Staff. 

Lao Factories ; Operatives and 
other Subordinates. 

Chemical Factories ; Owners, 
Managers and Superior Staff. 

Chemical Factories : Operatives 
and other Subordinates. 


Soiip Faeforios : Owners, Mana- 
gers and Sujmrior Stall. 

Soap Factorios : Opcnitivcs and 
other Subordinates. 

Saltpetre RoPinors. 

»Saltpetro >SDllcr.s. 

Borax Rofiners. 

Bomx Sollor.'!. 

Antimony Preparers and Sellers. 

Bono Mills : Owners, Slanagors 
and Superior Staff. 

Bono Mills : Operatives and 
Subordinates. 

Brush Factories : OwnorSj Manor 
gors and Suporior Staff. 

Brush F.tctorios : Operatives and 
other Subordinates. 

Bank Clerks, Casluors, Bill Col-- 
lectors, Accountants, etc. 

Auctioneers, Auditors, Actuaries,. 
Notaries Public, etc. 

Dockyards : Ownci-s, Managers’ 
and Superior Staff’. 

Dockyards: Workmen and other 
Subordinates. 

Pilots. 

Telephone ; M.anager8 .and Su- 
perior Staff. 

Solicitors and Attornej*. 

Kazis, 

Oculists. 

Botanists, N.atnralisls, and OfS- 
oers of Soiontifio Institutions. 

Motallurgists, 

Witches, Wizards, Oow-poisou- 
ers, etc. 
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Tlicre arc some of thc.se occupations ^vllicll, from the very nature of things, do 
not exist in this State, like cinchoua, coffee or tea plantations, or indigo and 
jute factories, or borax refiners and sellers, as the raw materials are not found 
here. Arsenals and gun-factories, the Navj', dockyards, and pilots are also 
unknown ; so also attorneys and solicitors, botanists and men of scientific institu- 
tions, do not exist. There being no minerals yet discovered, though a geological 
survey has been made, all occupations connected with gold, iron, and brass and 
other minerals are naturfdly non-existent. The occupations for which there is 
a scope, but which are not followed owing to want of capital, enterprise or State 
help arc Hour, rice and oil mills, carpet and shawl weaving, cotton-carpet and 
rug-making, pottery and carpentry works, bone mills, and soap factories. It is 
not only from this State that these trades and occupations are absent, but rarely 
is any one of them found in the whole of Gujarat. 

6. The indigenous occupations still found in this State are carried on, on indigenonB 
a very limited scale and in the old traditional methods. They are Pflt<?/fln-making, 

the pottery of Pat an, and the wood enamelling of Sankheda. These are not in 
a thriving condition. The patolans or silken sarces of a peculiar make, which 
formerly were highly prized by the womcn-folk arc now less sought after and 
considered unfashionable by the Hindu women, who give preference to the China 
and European silks. The pottery of Patau is found wanting in finish and durabi- 
lity and is therefore not much in demand. The ware turned out by the Patan 
potters is glazed by a special process, which is an art secret ; but beyond forming 
articles for the drawing room they have no ordinary use for the people, and, 
therefore, command no market. Their being extremely cheap and fragile is also 
against them for mercantile purposes. A few Kumbhar families in Patan turn 
out this glazed work, which is admired and purchased by European and other 
visitors, merely as mementos of tho place. They are so cheap that a basketful 
of them could be had for a rupee. In Sankheda, the Khara'dis turn out beautiful 
wood-work with lac and gold dyes, such as bed-steads, vases, bowls, cups, rose- 
water sprinklers, stools and small tables, cradles and such other ware. But as 
is the case with the majority of the Indian artists, these workers are lazy to a 
degree : they do not keep a stoek in hand ; much less do they try to advertise 
their wares. When an order is placed in their hands, such a long time is taken 
in executing it that the charm in the purchase is lost. Thus, these Sankheda 
lacquer-work makers live in a poor way and their art is unknown and unappre- 
ciated. In Dabhoi, there are carpenters who are very skilful in wood-carving 
as is seen from the elaborate carving one finds in the beautiful facades, pillars and 
door-posts of houses. But this also does not ajjpear to receive any encouragement 
now, probably because the people are too poor to pay for these ornamentations. 

In Yisnagar there is a thriving occupation of brass-pot makers. These are held 
in great estimation and command a good sale. 

3. OccuPATiox Statistics bv Numbers. 

7. Wo now take a survey of the figures of the different occupations snp- Tigur^ 
plied by Imperial Table XT. The first five columns give the class, the order, xv. 
the sub-order, the group, and tho name of the occupation as required by the 
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lumbers of 
'nrorkers and 
dependents. 

Imp. XT. 


Census Commissioner. The sixth column gives the number of people supported 
by an occupation ; i. c. gives the number of actual workers and dependents com- 
bmed. The seventh and eighth columns ^ve the numbers of actual workers, male 
and female, respectively, in the whole State ; the ninth and the tenth show how 
many of the actual workers of both sexes carry on agriculture as a subsidiary 
occupation ; and the eleventh column shows the dependents of both sexes on the 
occupation. The next five columns give the same information as above and in the 
same order for the Amreli Division ; and so on, for the other Divisions and the 
City. 

8. The total population supported by all the occupations is 1,9.52,692, 
whereof the number of actual workers of both sexes is 919,906, or about 47 per 
cent., and the number of dependents of both sexes is 1,032,786, thereby showing 
that the actual workers are less than the dependents. Of these actual workers, 
628,384 or nearly 68 per cent, are males and 291,522 are females. In the Amreli 
Division, the total population supported is 173,436; out of which the number of 
actual workers of both sexes is 86,102, and that of the dependents is 87,334, a 
number slightly in excess of the former. Among the actual workers there are 
58,258 males and 27,844 females. In the Kadi Division, the total population 
supported is 834,744 ; whereof the number of actual workers of both sexes is 
374,248, and that of the dependents is 460,496, a number in excess of the fonner. 
Among the actual workers, there are 262,084 males and 112,164 females. In the 
Navsari Division, the total population supported is 300,441 ; whereof the number 
of actual workers of both sexes is 150,371, and that of the dependents is 160,070, 
a number slightly less than that of the actual workers. Among the actual 
workers there are 89,913 males and 60,458 females. In the Baroda Division, the 
total population supported is 540,281; the number of actual workers of both sexes 
is 259,873 and that of the dependents is 280,408, a number in excess of the former. 
Among the actual workers there are 180,655 males and 79,218 females. The total 
population supported in the City is 103,788; the number of actual workers of both 
sexes is 49,310, and that of the dependents is 54,478, a number in excess of the 
former. Among the actual workers, there are 37,474 males and only 11,836 
females. Summing up, we find that in all the Divisions of the State, except Nav- 
sari, the number of dependents is in excess of that of the actual workers ; while in 
the latter the numbers are almost equal ; and that in all of them the number of male 
actual workers is greater than that of the females. So far as the numbers only are 
concerned, the excess of dependents over actual workers in Amreli Kadi 
Baroda and the City is 1,232, 86,248, 20,535 and 5,168 respectively, and ’arrang- 
ing them according to these figures of excess, we find that Amreli stands first or 
lowest, the City second, Baroda third and Kadi fourth. The real positions 
according to percentages will be seen later on. 

■ w.rl»., ?8"res for tho otees among wbioh the occapationa 

ttfoteS?- ^ ? istribnted, we find that m Class A.-Government, the total popnlation 

■ ‘f “ SO-IOS. "i^eof the nnmber of actual workers 

of both senes rs 34410, melnding 33.699 males and 711 females, and that of the 
d^endentsts 46,698 To th.s mnnber Amreli contributes 3,998 actual workers 
(3,943 males and 6o females) and 4,676 dependents ; Kadi 9.121 actual workers 


Admlnistr* 
i ion. 
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(8,931 males and 190 females) and 12,544 dependents ; Navsari 3,981 actual 
workers (3,884 males and 97 females) and 5,068 dependents; Baroda 6,473 actual 
workers (6,374 males and 99 females) and 8,450 dependents ; and the City con- 
tributes 10,837 actual workers (10,567 males and 270 females) and 14,960 
dependents. The City which is the Capital of the State, where all the head 
offices and the regiments are located, and which includes within its limits, for 
census purposes, the Baroda Cantonment, shows the highest number of actual 
workers of this class ; Kadi being the most extensive of all the Divisions 
follows it ; then comes naturally Baroda. Amreli, though smaller in extent than 
Kavsari, precedes it because it contains two military regiments of Infantiy 
and thus shows a greater number of Government servants. As regards the 
dependents the same sequence is observed ; except that Amreli and Navsari . 
herein interchange places for the same reason for which Amreli shows superiorify 
of numbers iu actual workers. The infantry regiments there are recruited mostly 
from foreigners who generally leave their families behind ; thus, in spite of the 
superiority in actual workers, Amreli is lower in dependents. This order is 
found in all the Divisions of this *^ 10(0 in the numbers each of them retm-ns as 
supported by Government service. The totals for the City, Kadi, Baroda, Navsari 
and Amreli arc 25,707; 21,665 ; 14,913; 9,049; 8,674, respectively. The 
number of actual female workers in this Class requires to be explained. These 
numbers represent those who are employed in palace service and those women 
whose names continue in the h'sts of Asamdars and village-servants in place of 
their husbands and other relatives, though they may be rendering only nominal 
service. 

10. Glass B relates to Pasture and Agricultura In this class the total Agricnlture. 
population supported is 1,057,211 ; whereof the number of actual workers is 

479,067 1 339,116 males and 139,951 females) and the number of dependents is 
578,064. Of those actual workers, 36,297 (2.5,472 males and 10,825 females) are 
in Amreli; 200,984 (149,139 males and 51,845 females) in Kadi : 101,087 
(59,427 males and 41,660 females) iu Navsari ; 138,516 (103,219 males and 
35,297 females' in Baroda and 2,185 (1,859 males and 326 females) in the City. 

En this class Kadi narurally comes firs;, as it is a very extensive level plain, 
having large areas under cultivation. It is followed immediately by Baroda for 
the same reason ; Navsari and Amreli follow in order ; and the City naturally 
stands last. The number of dependents is made up of the Divisional contributions 
sf 30.218 ; 274,428 : 101,959 ; 158,812 : and 2,649. Herein as well as in the 
total number of people supported by this Class of oc-enpations, the various Divi- 
. ' ens stand in the same order as they do in the case of actual workers. 

11. Class C relates to personal services. In this Class the total number Personal 
of population supported is 97,152 ; wherein the number of actual workers is 

50,645 (30,742 males and 19.903 females) : and 46,507 are dependents. To 
these numbers of actual workers and dependents, Amreli contributes 3,452 actual 
workers (2.354 males and 1,098 females) and 3,496 dependents ; Kadi contributes 
20,997 actual workers (10,354 males and 10,643 females) and 19,580 dependents: 

Jsavsari contrfoutes 4,676 actual workers (3,524 males and 1,152 females) and 
4.762 dependents ; Baroda contributes 16,026 actual workers (10,271 males and 
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5,755 females) and 12,936 dependents ; and the City contributes 5,511 actual 
workers (4,256 males and 1,255 females) and 5,763 dependents. From this 
statement of figures we find that the dependents arc about ecjual to the workers, 
except in the Baroda Division, where they are three-fourths of the workers, and 
that in all the Divisions except Kadi, the male workers preponderate over tlie 
females. 

Preparation 12. In class D, preparation and supply of material substances, the total 

number of population supported is 277,313 ; wherein the number of actual 

staaoeB. workers is 126, 946 (89,241 males and 37,705 females ) and of dependents is 
150,367, The contribution to these by Amreli is 16,920 (11,225 males and 5,695 
females ) and 18,466, respectively ; that by Kadi is 53,394 ( 38,798 males and' 
14,596 females ) and 63,319 dependents ; that by Kavaari is 14,914 ( 9,538 
males and 5,376 females ) and 18,123 ; that by Baroda is 27,972 ( 20,358 males 
and 7,614 females ) and 35,137 ; and that by the City is 13,746 ( 9,322 males 
and 4,424 females ) and 15,322, respectively. It will be seen that in this class 
the dependents are more than the workers in all Divisions ; in tho wholo Slate 
the dependents are 25 per cent, more than the workers. 

Oommoroe 13. Class E, Commerce and storage, supports 68,437 persons. Among 

and Storage. 40^262 are actual workers including 22,602 males and 3,660 females ; and 

42,175 are dependents. The female workers are due to a few independent women 
carrying on business, and chiefly to the widows who invest their own Pallhn and 
other money ai interest and thus derive income from that source. There are 
2,612 actual -workers ( 2,288 males and 324 females ) and 5,390 dependents in 
Amreli ; 14,316 actual workers ( 12,113 males and 2,203 females ) and 21,068 
dependents in Kadi ; 1,771 actual workers ( 1,547 males and 224 females ) and 
4,142 dependents in Navsari ; 5,041 actual workers ( 4,405 males and 636 
females ) and 7,750 dependents in Baroda and 2,522 actual workers (2,249 males 
and 273 females) and 3,825 dependents in the City. Kadi seems to have greatly 
contributed to the number of actual workers in this class. 

.The Profes- 14- ^he professions, Class F, support 55,960 people ; the actual workers 

sions. therein being 26,357 and the dependents 29,603. Among the actual workers there 

are 21,952 males and 4,405 females. The large number of female actual workers 
appears at first sight not credible ; but it is really due to the inclusion of priests 
and ministers of religion in this class. It is well-known that widows and some- 
times other females do perform these functions at the holy shrines and at other 
places like Dw4rk4, Siddhapur and Kamdli. Similarly, there are female workers as 
female mendicants, and inmates of monasteries and convents, astrologers, 
chroniclers and circumcisors, midwives and nurses, sculptors and singers, fortune- 
tellers and acrobats. In Amreli there are 3,448 actual workers ( 2,906 males and 
642 females ) and 3,505 dependents. In Kadi there are 11,355 actual workers 
9,062 males and 2,293 females ) and 11,678 dependents ; Eavsari has 3,028 
actual workers ( 2,704 males and 324 females ) and 3,284 dependents. Baroda 
has 5,496 actual workers ( 4,511 males and 985 females ) and 6,476 dependents; 
and the City has 3,030 actual workers ( 2,769 males and 261 females ) and 4,660 
dependents. 
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15. la Class G, unskilled labour not agricultural, the total popula- Unskilled 
tiou supported is 260,556 ; whereiu the uuraber of actual workers is 
146,686 (71,628 males and 75,058 females) and that of the dependents is 
113,870. Both these excesses, i. e., the excess of female over male actual ■ 
workers and that of the actual workers orer dependents are such as are to 
be expected in this class ; because such labourers are drawn generally 
from both sexes of the lower and the poorer classes who, in order to get 
a living, cast aside all sentimental objections and engage themselves in labour in 
large numbers. In Amreli the number of actual workers is 15,563 (7,461 males 
and 8,102 females) and that of the dependents is 8,798 ; in Kadi the number of 
workers! is 52,849 (26,376 males and 26,473 females) and that of the dependents is 
45,853 ; in Kavsnri the number of the former is 19,809 (8,594 males and 11,215 
females) and that of tho latter is 11,996 ; in Baroda the number of the former is 
52,543 (26,648 males and 25,895 females), and that of the latter is 43,929 ; and 
in tlie City the number of the actual workers is 5,922 (2,549 males and 3,373 
females) and that of the dependents is 3,294. 

16- In the last Class B, Means of Subsistence independent of occupa- independent of 
tions, we find the total number so living to be 56,035. In this Class there can- 
not be actual workers. The number of such persons in the Table is 29,535 and 
that of their dependents is 26,500. The defect of dependents in this Class is to be 
expected, because it includes prisoners who can have no dependents while they 
are in gaol. In this Class there are over 14,000 male mendicants and more than 
half that number of female mendicants with an equal number of dependents. 

There are 1,600 prisoners and over 500 pensioners ; and about the same number 
of lunatics. Amreli has 3,827 of this Class (2,621 males and 1,206 females) and 
2.786 dependents ; Kadi 11,232 persons (7,311 males and 3,921 females) and 
12,026 dependents; Navsari 1,105 persons (695 males and 410 females) and 736 
dependents; Baroda has 7,806 persons independent of work (4,869 males and 
2,737 females) and 6,918 dependents ; and the City has 5,565 (3,908 males and 
1,657 females) with 4,034 dependents. 

4. Genekal Dibtribotiox by Occupauox. 


sri^ 
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number of workers therein being 7*52 per cent. 2*87 per cent, of the population have 
means of subsistence independent of occupation, Class H ; of this number, 1'51 are 
so independent. Summing up we find that, having regard to the number of persons 
supported by all the Glasses, Class B, Agriculture, supports the largest percentage 
of the population, over 50 per cent, and Classes F and H the smallest, each going to 
no more than 2-8 per cent. Glass D, those who prepare and supply material sub- 
stances, and Class G, those who labour as ordinary unskilled labourers, but not in the 
fields, support almost the same percentages of the population,-Tr-14*2 and 13*3. These 
two, therefore, take up 27*5 per cent., or more than a quarter of the population ; and 
the three classes— agriculturists, suppliers of material substances, and unskilled 
labourers— take up 82 per cent, of the population. So only 18 per cent, is main- 
tained by the 5 remaining classes. Of these, 5 per cent, are maintained by personal 
sor\*ice, 4 by Government service, 3*5 by commerce, and, as said above, 2*8 each by 
professions and independent means of livelihood. Commerce and the professions 
ought to show better figures. Looking to the percentages for actual workers, 
Class B, Agriculturists, stands first, as they present 25 per cent. wo|kers out of 47 
per cent, total workers. Class G, Unskilled labour, comes next with 7*5 per cent, 
of total workers. Those who prepare and supply material substances come next 
with fi'S workers. The percentages of workers for the other classes are very 
small. There are 2*6 for personal services ; and all the rest are below 2 per cent.; 
and range between 1*77 for Government service and 1*33 for Professions. 
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18. The ratios of actual workers and dependents in each Class are given 
below ; — -IS'O workers : 57*1 dependents in A ; 45*32 : 54*68 in B ; 52*13 ; 47*87 
in C : 45-78 : 54*22 in D ; 38*37 : 61*63 in E ; 47*1 ; 52*9 in F ; 56*3 *. 43*7 in G ; 
and 52*7 workers: 47 -3 dependents in H. Almost all the occupations require above 
40 per cent, of workers for supporting all those who are included in that Class, 
excepting Commerce and Storage, which has 38 per cent, of workers. Viewed in 
iho light of the persons engaged in any occupation, the largest percentage of actual 
workers, 50*3, is in G, which requires neither brains nor capital and where women 
and children also could work, and the smallest in E, Commerce, for the opposite 
reasons. Class H comes second, as prisoners of all classes and inmates of asylums 
arc not in a position to support dependents. State pensioners may, in some cases, 
have relations to support ; but, generally, in their old age, they could extend that 
supimrt to very few only, if at all to any. Class 0 comes next ; those who have to 
live by personal service cannot be in a position to support others ; and the women 
and children also can work as servants to maintain themselves. The professions 
have 47 workers to 53 dependents ; while the suppliers of material substances 
have even less workers, 46 per cent, to 54 of dependents ; and the ratio for the 
agriculturists is the same. Those in Government Service have the still smaller 
ratio of worker.^ to dependents, 43 to 57. Only those who are qualified can enter 
the scrvico, and so women and children find no place ; while those in employment 
ar.- f-utiiciontly well-ofl' to support many dependents, 

19. Columns 6 and 7 of the same Table show the percentages of actual 
workc.-..; in cities and rural areas. In this State there is only one City, the 
Ca;.:*.al City ; benco these columns show the percentages for the Capital on * one 
-i-3 ';, ar. l for the rest of the State, on the other. It is, therefore, natural that the 
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percentages for the City should always be lower than those for the rural areas, 
owing to the comparatively very small pojjulation therein. Thus, the pei'centages 
of actual workers in Class B are quite insignificant in the City, 0'46; for the 
additional reason that persons omployed in agriculture and pasturage are rarely 
to be met with in the City. Tho percentage of G also, Unskilled labour, though 
higher than that of B, 4 per cent., is, as compared with the percentages of other 
classes, very low, for the reason that the Citj* has less demand for such unskilful 
and untrained workers. All the other occupations but those in A and H bear on 
an average tho same ratio, about 11 percent, in the City ; Class H, a percentage 
ot over 1.'), because the Contr,-!! Jail is located in the Citj*, and also because many 
perrons ofindopondont nicans, in receipt of State .allowances in one form or another, 
are also to bo found there. Class A shows a very high percentage of actual workers 
in the City, vie., 32 to 68, because the chief scat of Administration is in the City 
and because the regiments .also arc in tho City. In the head of Defence 76 per 
pent, arc in tho City. 

20. Columtis S and 0 denote tho percentages of dependents to actual 
workers iu the City and in tho districts. From these we find that in all classes, 
except the last two, C and H, there is an excess of dependents over actual workers 
in the City, and also in rural areas except in Class C, where the dependents are 
less than the actual workers. Tiie excess of dependents is 38 per cent, over the 
actual workers in tho City and 30 per cent, in tho villages iu Class A ; it is 21 per 
cent, both in tho City as well as in villages in Class B ; in Clas.s C it is 4 per cent, 
in the City ; in Class D it is 11 per cent, iu tho City and lf» per cent, in villages ; in 
Class E it is 52 and 62 per cent., resp -ctively, .and in F, 54 and 7 per cent, for the 
two ;ireas, respectively. Tho dependents in Cknss for rural arc.as are less than 
the actual workers by 10 per cent., and those in G and H are less by 44 and 28 per 
cent., respectively, in the City and 21 and 6 per cent, in the rural areas. It will 
also be noted that tho dependents of the occupations of tho Classes A, B, C and F 
show a percentage higher in tho City th.an in niral areas. This may be attributed 
to the Cit}* people following these occupations, as has already been said, to a 
gre.'iter extent, and tho absence, as a lule, of their women and children from such 
works. In the rural .areas, on the other hand, such is not the case. On the con- 
trary, tho dependents in Classes D, E, G and H, circumstanced as they are, shov.' 
a smaller percentage in the Wty than in the rural areas, because in the districts 
women and children can take pan in these occupations, and they are such as are 
greatly in vogue in the rural areas- 

5. Peecext.\ge5 op wobkebs in the OnDEns and Sub-Obdeeb. 

21. From a discussion of the figures and percentages of the actual 

workers and dependents in the classes, we may now turn to a discussion of the 
same in the .Orders and sub-orders into which the classes are divided. The F.amo 
Table gives these percentages. Class A, Government, is divided into .3 Ordr-rH - 
I Administration, II Defence, and III Service of Xative and Foreign The 

first two are split up into two sub-divisions, viz., service of the Baroda Htate ana 
that of the Imperial Government; because the Cantonment is 

population of this State. The first sub-order under Order I, Service of the Be-.-uj; 
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State, supports iq all 37,402 persons, out of whom 15,446 are actual workers, 
including 15,113 males and 333; females and 21,956 dependents. The percentages 
of the total number of persons supported a?id of the actunl workers on tlio total 
population are, respectively, 1'9 and *8 ; the ratio of actual workers to dependents 
is 41 : 59 ; the percentages of actual workers of this class in tlio City and rural 
areas are 25 and 75 ; and those of the dependents to workers for tl\o same areas 
are 199 and 123. Thus about 2 per cent, of the population is Bup])orl,od by State 
servants ; the dependents are .50 per cent, more than the workers and the otnployos 
in the City alone are ono-fom*th of the total number of State servants, 'fhe 
Imperial G-overument service supports in all 083 persons, among whom 28G are 
workers (284 males and 2 females) and 697 ore dependents. TIio percontage of 
the total number of persona supported is naturally vory small, being only 5 out of 
10,000 ; and the percentage of actual workers is only 0’02 or 2 in 10,000 of the 
population ; while the ratio of workers to dopendonts is 29 ; 71 ; ilio percontage 
of workers being only hvo-thirds of that in State service. 

The third sub-order relates to village service, wherein the State .support.*; 
17,543 persons, among whom the number of actual workers is 7,648 (7,482 males 
and 166 females), and that of the dependents is 9,895. The percontngos of the 
total population supported and of the actual workers arc 0’89 and 0*39 ; tho ratio 
of workers to dependents is 43*1 to 56*9 ; the percentages of workers in cities and 
villages are 0*69 and 99*31 ; and those of the dependents to actual workers in tlio 
same areas are 128 and 129. Thus 89 persons per 10,000 are supported by 
village service. The City shows a decided inferiority to tho rural areas as regards 
the actual workers, because the name of this sub-ordor precludes tho possibiirtv of 
there being many of them in the City. In the first Order, Administration, ’the 
total number of persons supported is 59,553, and of the workers is 24,963 (24 377 
males and 586 females) ; and that of the dependents is .34,590. The porcentao-e? 
of the total number of persons supported and the actual workers arc 3*05* Tnd 
1-28 ; the ratio of actual workers to dependents is 41*9 ; 58*1 ; tho porcentao-os 

of actual workers in cities and niral areas are 17*1 and 82*9 ; and the ratio? of 

the dependents to actual workers are 188 and 128, for the City and villao-o^ 
respectively. These figures show that about 312 persons out of 10 000 in thi.’ 
tate are maintained by State and Government service ,* that 130 of them are 
orhers and 182 dependents; the ratio being that of 42 ; 58. Out of every 100 
such workers, 18 work in the City and 82 in the districts. The porcentoo-o of the 
depodeDts to workors being higher in the City than in the dieWete ehowe that 

their 

22 In the second Order, Defence, tho State army supports 16 iOe 
pe^ne, of whom the aotol workers are 7,922 (7,848 males and 74 females) 

, 74 are depeodente. Tho presence of femoles in thie enb-order is due to ala 

eervmg as memais and partly to the system of registering a widow's 7 
the place of a deceased ,8i«(edar. Ofthisarnv 1 s aamo m 

4,713 actual workers, iuoluding 66 offiecr, 

regular oonsists of 1,901 actual workers, iuoluding 28 ^oors arf 1 srf “ 
Tic percoutages of tho total number of persons sn^d 
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of actual workers are *87 and *42 ; the ratios of actual workers in the City 
and the rural areas are 76 and 24 ; and those of the dependents are 99 and 103 
in the City and in the rural areas, respectively. The Imperial Government has 
a body of 260 men, the number of dependents on them being 156, thus making 
the total number of persons supported 416. The figures of this Order show that 
-87 people out of 10,000 are supported by the army expenditure ; of these, 41 are 
workers and 46 are dependents ; the ratio being 48 : 52 per 100. Three-fourths 
•of these actual workers are in the City and only one-fourth in the rural areas. 
As the dependents are only 99 per cent, of the workers in the City, and 133 
per cent, in the districts, it appears that a good numher of persons so employed 
come to the City, leaving their families behind; about l7 per cent, are fi:om the 
rural areas. 

23. The third Order relates to Service of Native and Foreign States; it 
supports 2,176 persons wherein the actual workers are 874, including 827 males 
and 47 females, and the dependents are 1,302. The percentages of the total 
number of persons supported and actual workers are 0‘11 and 0*05, i.e., only 
11 persons out of 10,000 are maintained by such service, of whom only 5 are 
workers. Those employed outside having left their families behind, the ratio of 
dependents in the City is 173 and in the districts it is 147. 

24. Class B, Pastm-e and Agriculture, contains 2 Orders and 6 sub-orders. 
The first of these Orders supports 42,204 persons, of whom the number of actual 
workers is 20, .388 (16.163 males and 4,225 females) and that of the dependents 
is 21,816. The percentages of the total population supported and of the actual 
workers are 2*16 and I'Oo ; the ratio of actual workers to dependents is 48*3 : 51*7, 
the percentages of actual workers in the City and rural areas are 1*6 and 98*4, 
owing to the broad reason that these men can ply their trade in rural areas only 
and hardly in the cities, and the percentages of dependents in those areas are 118 
and 107, respectively. Thus 216 persons out of 10,000 are sunuoried by the 
occupation of provision and care of animals ; 105 of these are workers : there being 
52 dependents for 48 workers. In the rural areas, which contain 9S'6 per cent, 
of workers, there are 107 dependents to every 100 workers. 
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population supported and of the actual workers are 32‘5 and 13’53 ; the ratio of 
actual workers to dependents is 42 : 58 ; the ratios of actual workers in 
the City and rural areas are 0*33 and 99*67 ; and those for the dependents to 
actual workers are 131 and 140. These figures show that over 60 per cent, of 
those supported by agriculture are maintained by landholders and tenants ; 
less than 40 per cent, being supported by field-labour. The second sub-order^, 
agricultural labourers, supports 372,964 persons, of whom 191,124 (117,631 
males and 73,4.93 females) are actual workers and 181,840 are dependents. The 
percentages of total population supported and of the actual workers are 19*1 
and 9*8; the ratio of actual workers to dependents is 52:48; the percent- 
ages of actual workers in the City and rural areas are 0*26 and 99*7-1 and those 
of ;he dependents to actual workers are 98 and 95. Thus 19 per cent, of the popu- 
lation is supported by field-labour. In this case the dependents are less than the 
actual workers in the ratio of 48 : 52. The dependents being less than the workers 
is rare in any order; and is due in this order to the fact that women and children 
also go for field-work. The dependents are less than the workers both in the 
City and in the districts. The third sub-order relates to the growers of special 
products and supports in all 5,027 persons, of whom the number of actual workers 
is 2,378 (1,622 males and 756 females), and that of the dependents is 2,649. The 
fourth sub-order relates to agricultural training and supervision and forests and 
supports in all 2,248 persons, of whom the actual workers are 997 including 808 
males and 189 females and the dependents are 1,251. The presence of females is 
due to the fact of their being returned under the occupation (No. 56) of agents and 
managers of landed estates, and (No. -57) clerks, bailifEe and petty rent-collectors. 
The entry under the latter head appears to be a mistake; properly speaking, these 
figures should have gone under (56); because there are some widows who manao-e 
estates and v4ntas and fields on behalf of iheir infant sons. Some of them pe*r- 
haps, should have been classed under (36), rent receivers. Summing up the re- 
sults of these four sub-orders, we find that the first, landholders and tenants sup- 
ports nearly 32 per cent, of the population and agricultural labourers 19 per cent 
Growth of special products supports only 0*26 per cent, of the population, thereby 
showing that the mass of the people have not as yet given up their primary no- 
tions and habits of agriculture. Even this percentage owes its existence to the 
cultivation of poppy, vegetables and betel-leaf In the second sub-order the 
actual workers naturally exceed the dependents, because the females of this class 
generaUy assist their husbands in field-work, in removing the weeds, in cutf Z 
the crops when ready, and in also separating the corn from the stalks ’and hnsk^ 
Even young girls eight years old are seen doing this sort of work 

In Order IV ofClaee B, there m 329 horse, mnie and n^e hreedere end 
dealers, supporting. 280 dependents ; there are 3,428 cattle-breeden, j i 
on whom there are 3,614 dependents. The numbers of ‘herdsmen and 
and goat-herds are 6,178 and 6,424, respeotiToly. Those two oocnnaC 

in aU 12,365 and 13,468 persons, respeotirelv Shi p ^rraf, 
dealers support in aU 7,996 persons, of whom’ there ale 2 78? !; I a 

female workers and 4,279 dependents. Oamel-breeding and deall 

by 92 males and 41 females and snp^its in aU 248 p®rsl'‘t?.!Xl™ 
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classes of jiorsons excepting the horse, roulo and ass breeders are mostly drawn 
from the Ahir, llal.iuri and llharwad castes, whoso number is, as appears from Im- 
perial Table XIII, large enough to admit of so man}' persons following their tradi- 
tional occupations. Elephant catching has 114 workers supporting 285 persons 
entered in the schedules. This occupation is not in existence in this State. There 
could not be .such a large number of immigrants. It is certain that these men are 
the Ma'huts or Sathmar.s, in the .service of this Slate for driving elephants and for 
purpose.s of elephant fights. Pig breeding and dealing supports only 58 persons 
and is pursued as an occnjxilinn by only 20 persons. In the ninth sub-order, 
there arc 68 veterinary surgeons, farriers, &c., suj)porting 114 porson.s. Horse 
and elephant trainers arc only 0, snjiporling only 31 persons. This small number 
is aj'jinremly a mistake and is due to most of tliom being entered as elephant 
catchers, as said above. There are only 3 vermin catchers. 

The tenth snlKirder of the V Order, landlords and tenant.*:, is divided into 
rent roccivors, n-nt payers and cultivators. According to the figures tabulatedj 
the first .suh-division .cupjiorts 78,569 persons ; of whom 24, -MS males and S,055 
females are actual workers and 46,069 dependonfs. 16,266 persons arc entered 
as sujipor:iiig thnin.«clvcs by roiit-paying ; in other words •1,8.51 males and 1,681 
females cnltiva<e fields belonging to others and pay rent lor doing the same. So 
this class supports in all lG,2t»6 jicrsons. The difibronco in the numbers of rent 
receivers and payors is vcr\‘ large, and on the wrong side ; that is, the receivers 
o.xoecd largely the payor.s. This i-: nnaccotmlahlo. That there has been much 
confusion in llie minds of the enumerators in regard to these tlmcc sub-divisions is 
obvious, if a reference is made to the actual figures given in Table XV for the 
differont divisions. In Amreli, 18,055 males and 5,034 females are all put 
down as rciit-roc''ivors, and only 77 males and 8 fcm.alcs as rent payers, 
and only 149 males as cultivators ; tlio dependents are .assigned onlv to the 
ront-rcccivcrs and they are so many .ns .31,861, and not a single one to 
cultivators. As a contrast, in the Kadi Division, there are only 5,431 persons 
as rcut-roceivers, 3,643 as renl-p.nyers and 89,127 as cultivators, with no less than 
147,363 dependents on cultivator.--. Xo deductions could, therefore, be drawn 
for each of the sub-divisions separately. This is unfortunate. It appears that 
the figircs for Amrcli are wrong, while those of the three larger divisions are, 
priTTi'i fade, accurate enough. Wc can, therefore, discuss safely the total figures 
only of this sab-order. Tlieso show that there arc 034,688 persons maintained 
by the occupation of land holders and tenants that there are 202,892 male 
workers and 61,288 female workers, and 370,508 dependents. 

In the twelfth snb-order, growers of .special products, labour in the indigo 
Ihclories is done by 25 jjcrsons to support 85. 'There are no factories, but in one 
or two talukas of this fi<ij indigo is cultivated to a small extent and manufactured 
as a home industry. Bctel-lcaf and arcca-nut growing supports 241 persons and 
is resorted to by 75 males and 34 females. It is only the betel-leaf cultivation 
that supports this small number. Growing of fruits and vegetables supports 2,063 
persons and is done by 6 IS males and 36S females. 2,633 persons support 
themselves by growing products other than those mentioned above. In the 
jjcxt sub-order wc find that ‘ agentship and management of lauded estates’ 
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is pursued by 84 persons and supports 402 persons, 
bailiffs, &c., on whom there are 768 dependents.. There are 24 Forest Officers 
supporting 70 persons, and llO forest rangers, guards, &c., supporting 228 persons. 

26. Class C, relating to Personal, Household and Sanitary Services, is 
sub-divided into 3 sub-orders, the last of which, sanitation, is maintained from the 
general expenses of the State. This whole Order supports 97,152 persons of 
whom the actual workers are 50,645, including 30,742 males and 19,903 females j 
and the dependents are 46,507. The percentages of the total population support- . 
ed and of the actual workers on total population are 5 and 2 ‘6, the ratio of actual 
workers to dependents being 52 : 48^ out of 100 actual workers m this Older, theie 
are 11 in the City and 89 in the villages ; while the ratios per cent, of dependents 
to actual workers in the City and villages are respectively 104 and 90. The 
dependents are thus in excess of the actual workers in the City. The peculiarity 
in this Order is that the dependents are less than the workers, — the reason of it is 
given when treating of the whole Class C. 

In the fourteenth sub-order of the sixth Order under C, 7,844 males and 
1,088 females are returned as actual workers under the occupation of barbers. 
These female actual workers do not, as a rule, practise the art of shaving, but are 
doing the other equally necessary service of attending in labour cases. A few are 
engaged in sweeping the houses of rich folks, and a few more in making torches, 
which are carried by their lords lighted in process ions. They thus contribute in many 
ways to the income of the family. These actual workers support 19,869 persons, • 

There are 1,015 male and 392 female cooks, v/ho.by their labour support 
2,745 persons. There are 57 door-keepers who support 110 persons. Grooms, 
coachmen and dog-boys muster 769 males and 92 females and support in all 1,689 
persons. There are 4,951 males and 7,268 females doing duty as in-door ser- 
vants, and supporting 21,081 persons. It is to be observed that the women are 
about 50 per cent, more than the men. 991 are washermen and 67 washer- 
women, who support between themselves in all 2,968 persons. 590 males and 
735 femalas are water-carriers, who support in all 2,362 persons. Here also tlie 
females are more in numbers than the males. Most of these are Brahmans known 
as Pdnk4s, and owe their existence to the religious doctrine prevailing among- 
some of the high caste orthodox Brahmans of using water for drinking fetched by 
Brahmans alone. There are only 21 male shampooers who support 5 depend- 
ents. 8,606 males and 6,330 females carry on miscellaneous and unspecified 
services and thereby support 28,516 persons. 

In sub-order fifteenth there are 54 males and 14 females who keep hotel 
and lodging houses, &c„ and support 129 persons. They are locally known as 
VishivdMs. These are often mere eating-rooms. The majority of the population 
being Hindus, generally poor, and there being so many caste distinctions hotels 
as nsuaUy understood are not to be found. Rest-house, serai|&c. owners and 
managers, number 71 persons, of whom the actual workers are 53. There are 
4 club secretaries who support in all 7 persons. 

In fte neri snWder (here Me 160 mle. and i!femaks in the Sanitoiy 
OffieeeofGoTemment and they snpport 308 pemons. There are 291 SanitaiT 
Inepeclers, supportmg hy that duly 967 pereone. Eweepere and aeavengere 
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bor in all lo.GSl persons ; but the actual work is clone by 5,171 males and 3,206 
fenialop, the rest being dopouclents. 206 males and 70 females work as dust 
and sweeping contractors and maintain thereby 601 persons. In this sub-order it 
is to ho noted that the actual workers arc in excess of the dependents both in tlie 
Cilv and in villages. 

27. Class I"), Proparation and Supply of Material Substances, is divided 
into 1 1 Orders and sub-divided into 37 sub-orders. Of these the first Order 
relates to food, drink and .•stimulants .and supports 08, *102 persons, of whom 
the actual workers are 30,213, including 20,.520 males and 9,693 females, 
and the dependents are 38,189. The percentages of the total population sup- 
ported and of the a-jltial workers are .'k'* .and 1*.55 res[)octivcly ; the ratio of 
actual workers to depondents is -l-l : .5(5 ; the percentages of actual workers 
in the City ami rural areas are 16 and 84 : and the ratios there of dependents 
to workers are 103 atul 131 rosiJCC lively. In this Order there are three 

sub-ordors. The first, ‘ Provision of Anim.al Food ’ supports 7,28.5 souls or 0-37 
per cent, of the total population. The sub-order * Provision of Vogclablo Food’ 
stipports .53,:».al souls, or 2*73 per cent, of the total population. Thus they are 
over 7 times those who provide anitnal food, including ghoo. The third sub-order 
is that of ' Provision of Drink, Condiments and Stimulants.’ It supports 7,766 
persons, or *4 per cent, of the popnlation ; .5,009 of these arc actual workers, 
2,596 males and 413 females. From the.se figures we see that of these three 
sub-onlers, vegetahlo food supports the greatest number of people ; because of 
the fact that a tnaj<irity of the jiopnlation of this State is vegetarian. Again if wo 
exclude tho number of j>cnplc roluniod under the he.ads (77) cheese-makers and 
Fo!lcr.-=, IS, (78) cow .and Inifialo keepers .and milk and butter sellor.-j, 1,937, and 
(82) ghee preparer.*? and sellers, 677, from the number of people supjwrled by the 
])rovisioii <if .animal foo<l .and add ibom on to the other sul>ordor, as some avould 
wsh to de, the difibronce will be still greater. In the sul)-ordcr. Provision of 
animal food, there are 1,317 hutchors (420 actual workers and 897 dopondonts) ; 
1,3.30 jv'rsoiis live on fishing and fish curing ; among them 322 males and 222 
females aro actual workers and 786 dependents ; 1,844 persons livo by fish 
curing, th<' mnnbcr of actual workers among them being -197 males and 548 
fi-malos. In the eighteenth sub-order, gr.am and pulse dealons head the list with 
19,341 persons siipporto;! thereby ; the actual workers among them being 6,048 
males and 1,157 females. Next to them in point of numbers are vegetable aud 
fruii-sellers, A-c., 11,210 ; the actual workers being 3,332 males and 2,267 
fcnv.dc.s. The nnmhcr of the latter is comparatively larger because many Kimbi 
females do this business itulepeiulontly of their Imsbands. The oil pressers with 
7,308 persons come next *, flottr grinding .supports 3,776 persons ; the actual 
workers being 182 tnalcs and 2,360 fomak-s. The fomalcs preponderate over f-lie 
males in this occupation, beeattso many widows and poor women maintain them- 
selves by grinding tlom* for the well-to-do people. Oil sellers with 3,570 persons 
come next to thorn. Gram-parchors aud sweetmeat sellers and makers support 
loss than 1,000 persons ; but still show a sufficiently large number owing to the 
habits of the people to iiso these things largely on festive days, as well as 
when they travel and are unable to procure food otherwise. The number of 
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bakers is proportionately very small, viz., 163, because tbo Hindus do not ptirebaso 
ready-made bread. Makers of sugar, molasses and Qur arc only .53 males and 3 0 
females. In the Navsari Division, the plantation of tho sugarcane is carried on 
largely, and those who own sufficiently largo acres of land (chiefly tho AnKvalfis 
and the Parsis) press out the sugarcane juice in a sort of revolving mill turned by 
bullocks. After the juice is boiled, it turns to fjur (molasses). But this occupa- 
tion is now falling off on account of the competition of the cheaper fjualitics of 
Cawnpore and Sangli. In tho sub-order relating to Provision of drink, conflimonls 
and stimulants, the largest number of persons supported is 2,67.3 under (121), 
grocers and general condiment sellers ; but the number of actual workers is only 
911 males and 43 females. Then follow.? (134) wine and spirit sellers, support- 
ing 1,257 persons ; the actual workers being ^->64 males and 09 females. Tobacco 
and snuff-sellers support 1,152 persons, the business being actually done by 401 
males and 82 females. These figures show how widely spirituous drinks and 
tobacco are used by the people. Betel-leaf and aroca-nut soiling business sui>- 
ports as many as 575 persons. These luxuries are favoured more by the people 
of Gujarat, because among almost all Hindus it is the fashion to chew a little of 
them after every meal. It is also the custom to offer those to all visitors ; and 
certain ceremonial functions are not considered complete without the offer of these 
things. Aerated waters and sharhat support a very small number of persons j 
probably because tbe people are too poor to afford that lu.\nry and also because 
the orthodox object to such drinks. Tho entry under tho lioad of opium factory 
is due to the State exercising the right of manufacturing opium in its o^vn depot. 

Order 17111— 28. Order VIII relates to Light, Firing and Forago, and is sub-divided into 

sub-orders 20 and 21; tbe former including tbe first t^vo occupations and tlio latter 
the last to which the Order relates. The whole Order supports in all 9,964 per- 
sons, of whom the actual workers are 6,506, including 2,801 males and 3,705 
females ; and the dependents are 3,458. The preponderance of female actual 
workers is due to the inclusion of hay, grass and fodder sellers, and of firewood, 
charcoal and cow-dung sellers, which occupations are mostly done by females. 
The percentages of the total population supported and of the actual workers, are 
0*51 and 0'33 ; the ratio of actual workers to dependents is 65'29 : 34*71 ; tho per- 
centages of actual workers in the City and rural areas are S and 92. TJie ratio of 
dependents is one of equality with that of the actual workers in tho City ; but in 
the villages it is only one-half and is due to the fact of even young boys and f>*irls 
5 or 6 years old, being told off to collect cow-dung and to sell small bundles of 
grass and fuel For this reason, in the last sub-order tho ratio of actual workers 
to dependents is 70 : 30. In sub-order 20, the pressers of vegetable oil are 320 
and the sellers thereof are 359, supporting respectively 597 and 944 persons! 
Petroleum, which is largely used by the people for lighting purposes, supports 358 
persons. Hay, grass and fodder selling supports in all 3,982 persons • the actual 
work being done by 858 males and 1,908 females ; and firewood, charcoal and 
cow-dnng-selling supports 3,985 persons, a number almost equal to the first • and 
the actual work is done by 1,223 males and 1,608 females. In both those 
females greatly preponderate. Goal-deaHng business is almost unknown in this 
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29. Order IX relates to buildiogB and is sab-diTided into two sub-orders, order nc- 
w., (22) relating to building materials and (23) to atdficers in buildings. This ®®****®^* 
Order supports 15,729 persons ; because people always must have some shelter 

to protect them from the variations of weather. Again, the people here are ex- 
tremely fond of having their own houses, be they of brick, mud or leaves. Even 
«mall areas, hardly ample to cover a room in an ordinary house, appear to be 
sufficient to meet the popular idea of the comfort of a house. Of the persons 
supported, the actual workers are 7,015 (5,803 males and 1,212 females) and the 
•dependents, 8,714. The percentages of the number of persons supported and of 
the actual workers are 0*81 and 0*36 ; the ratio of actual workers to dependents 
is 45 : 55 ; the percentages of actual workers in cities and in rural areas are 21 
and 79 ; the dependents are less than the actual workers in the City by 16 per 
•cent, but they are more than the latter ly 6 per cent, in villages. In sub-order 22, 
brick and tile-making supports 1,614 persons, the materials being actually turned 
out by 484 males and 182 females. These are different from potters (No, 336) 
which claim the support of 22,458 individuals. In sub-order 23, masons and buHd- 
■ers figure prominently, the number of men supported being 10,315. Building 
•contractors are only 207, because private citizens do not, as a rule,£make a requi- 
sition for their aid in building houses ; which is done by their own ingenuily 
alone. It is the Grovemment ^stem of getting buildings erected by contracts 
that has brought this class into being. Thatching supports 1,202 persons. There 
are 57 painters, plumbers and glaziers supporting in all 229 persons. Stone and 
marble workers are only 86 and support 189 persons. The number is so small 
owing to there being hardly any useful stone quarries in this State and to the 
houses being generally built of bricks. 

30. Order X, vehicles and vessels, supports only L9-3S p-=rsons, of OrflerX-Teij- 
whom the actual workers are 565 males and 17 females and the dependents are 
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•percentages of actnal workers and. dependents in the City and rural areas are 2a 
and 77 ; the excess of dependents over actual workers is 46 per cent, in the City 
and only 2 per cent, in villages. ' This Order consists of many occupations that 
exist not for their usefulness, but because they supply the wants of luxury. ^ It 
includes, however, bangles which are not considered as a luxury but a necessity 
on account of the religious ordinance that married females should never remain 
without their i.fi. bracelets, on their arms. But as the initial expenses of 

these chudis are greater than those for bangles people have taken to the latter. 
There are 10 paper-makers and sellers who support 44 persons; and 74 stationers 
supporting 107 persons. There are 21 owners of printing presses supporting by 
that occupation 39 persons and employing 173 operatives who, in their turn, main- 
tain thereby 404 persons. Hand-press proprietors, lithographers and printers 
number 26 persons and support 26 persons. Book-binding supports 110 persons 
on the actual work of 61 persons. There are 10 book-sellers on whom there are 
6 dependents ; newspaper proprietors there are only 3, one male and 2 females ; 
but this appears to be an inaccurate return since there are three local newspapers 
in the City and one in Kavsari. Print and picture-selling supports 72 persons, 
but is actually dealt out by 33 males. There are 27 watch and clock-makers 
supporting 71 persona. These are not makers of new things but only repairers. 
There are 6 persona who deal in photographic apparatus. This occupation 
supports 10 persons. 5 persons are supported by occupation (193), other scientific 
instrument makers, sellers and menders ; of these, the actual workers are only 2. 
In sub-order 30, the priiioipal workers are turners and lacquerers numbering 87 
males and 4 females ; their dependents number 160. These persons are by caste 
Kharidis, a sub-division of Sutars (carpenters) and are found in almost all the 
Divisions ; but the work turned out at Sankhed4 in the City, and at Dhari and 
Dabhoi is of a superior quality ; the best being, as said before, the Sankhedd 
work. There are 11 wood and ebony carvers and 22 ivory carvers. The num- 
bers of other occupations being very small need not be mentioned in detail. In 
the sub-order of toys and curiosities, 39 males and 26 females make and sell toys, 
kites and cages, by which they support in all 107 persons. Hukkd business is 
carried on by 13 persons having 26 dependents. There are 10 males and 12 


females pajpier-mache workers and the total number of persons supported is 59. 
CuTiosities support 73 persons, out of whom 15 males and 30 females carry on 
the actual business. Kite-making and selling business supports a comparatively 
larger class of persons, because kite-flying is indulged in largely by almost all 
classes of people, after the monsoon is over and specially on the Makar-Sankrati 
day. On this day people are seen flying kites from verandahs, roads, house tops 
and terraces. Crowds of boys and young men are seen running about with larce 
bamboo poles to catch a falling kite and enjoy the luxury of flying it gratis. 
Papier-mache here means only the cljeap flowers, garlands, plants and other 
pretty objects made out of coloured paper largely by Musalmans. There are 46 
musical instrument-makers and 10 sellers ; they support 102 and 20 persons '- 
respectively. Baroda State is famous for its Sitdrs and Tdwus, both of them 
being stringed native musical instruments ; and hence such a large number of 
makers in this class. In sub-order 33, the largest contributors to the numbers 
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workers in the City and towns are 9 and 91 ; and the ratios for the dependents 
are on equality with those of the actual workers in the City ae well as in the 
District. Cotton supports the largest number and is naturally immediately 
followed by dress, while silk and wool support the least numbers. The remaining 
sub-order, on account of rope-making being included in it, supports a population 
larger the two last sub-orders do. In the first of these sub-orders, 38 — ^wool 
and fur, felt and pashm-making supports 66 persons and is actually done by 17 
persons. There are 21 males and 19 females who are actually occupied with 
blankets, woollen cloth and yarn, furs, feathers and natural wool. The joint labour 
of these supports 63 persons. Wool-carding is carried on by 96 males and 72 
females and is the means of supporting 406 persons. Only one female dyes wool 
and supports 3 persons. These workers in wool are probably the Bharwstds who, 
from the wool of the sheep they breed and tend, prepare blankets and 
rough clothing. Dealing in woollen goods, fur and feathers supports 105 
persons and is practised by 32 males and 33 females. In sub-order 39, sDk, eilk- 
•carding, spinning, weaving and making of silk braid and thread support 95 per- 
sons, of whom the actual workers are 47 males and 19 females ; the selling of the 
same supports 199 persons, of whom 64 males and 32 females are actual workers. 
Silk-dyeing occupies 64 males and 14 females and supports in all 146 persons. 
The next sub-order, 40, * cotton’ is a very important one ; it supports such a largo 
number as 43,332 souls, of whom 13,837 males and 7,356 females arc actual 
workers. On the whole population, the percentage of persons supported is 2‘2 
and of actual workers 1. Of these numbers the largest, as will bo seen further 
on, fall under the heading of hand industry in cotton. There are 69 males and 
21 females who are owners and managers of cotton ginning, cleaning and press- 
ing mills and who support 238 persons ; and there are 293 males and 468 females 
who are operatives therein supporting 933 persons. In the cotton spinnino- 
weaving and other mills, the owners, managers and superior staff are 29 males 
and 5 females, supporting 56 persons ; and operatives and other subordinates are 
712 males and 422 females supporting 2,394 persons. Nine thousand three 
hundred and forty-one males and 4,744 females carry on the business of cotton 
weaving as a hand industry and support a population of 29,284 souls. One hun- 
dred and twenty-nine males and 134 females spin and size cotton and support 427 
persons. There are 1,105 males and 725 females who are either cotton cleaners 
pressera or ginners •, this indnstry supports 3,244 persons. Two hundred and sixty- 
aeven males and 146 females are calenderers, fullers and printers and support 818 
persons. Cotton dyeing supports 2,588 persons, but is actually done by 822 males 
and 310 females. Gotten, yarn and thread-selling supports 158 persons but 
is worked by 65 males and 5 females. There are 912 males and 333 females 
who are tape-makers, and 95 males and 33 females who are tape-sellers ■ th 
support 2,933 and 243 persons, respectively. Tent-making supports 16 nisonT 
and is done by 10 men only. In sub-order (41), 31 persons support themselves 
by dealing in raw fibres on the actual work of 16 males and 8 females Ro 
sacking and net-making, as well as their selling supports 1,050 and 566 persons’ 
respectively; the actual workers in the former being 259 males and 317 female ’ 
and in the latter being 93 males and 143 females. Fibre matting and bag^maKn^ 
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as also their selling supports 368 and 53 persons, respectively; the actual workers 
in the first being. 151 males and 65 females and in the second 27 males only. 
In sub-order (42), relating to dress,, clothing agencies support in all 1,485 per- 
sons ; 21 as managers and superior staft’ and 1,464 as operatives and workmen. 
Among the former 6 males and 2 females are workers, and among the latter. 
501 males and 257 females. Umbrella-selling supports 26 persons but the busi- 
ness is carried on by 10 men only. There are 37 males and 353 females actually 
working as embroiderers and lace and muslin-makers ; they support in all 434 
persons. This industry is largely patronised by females, 252 males and 114 
females are either hat, cap, and turban-makers or sellers ; the presence of females 
in this branch of industry and in the preceding one is worth noting. This 
industry supports 835 persons. Dealing in piece-goods supports 5,369 persons, 
of whom the actual workers are 1,808 males and 160 females. 36 males 
and 20 females make shoes of materials other than leather and support by their 
labour 100 persons. There are 4,511 males and 2,512 females actually working 
either as tailors, milliners, dress-makers, or darners and they support thereby 
13,433 persons. This is also a large industry. 

33, The thirteenth Order relates to metals and precious stones. It is 
sub-divided into four sub-orders, vie : — (43) gold, silver and precious stones, 
(44) brass, copper and bell-metal, (45) tin, zinc, quicksilver and lead, 
and (46) iron and steel. The total number of persons supported in this Order is 
25,029, or 1*28 per cent, of the total population of the State ; 0“49 per cent. (8,552 
males and J ,035 females ) are actual workers: the re.sf, 15,442, being dependents. 
Nearly more than half the number, or 12,893 persons are maintained in the first 
sub-order, which thus carries a percentage of 0-66 ; of these, 0’25 per cent, are 
actual workers, 4,411 males and 417 females. The next sub-order worth noting 
is (46'', Iron and steel, which supports 9,-596 souls. 3Iore female actual workers 
are or course to be found working in iron and steel than in gold, 513. Out of 
every 100 persons, oS on an average actually carry on the work, vrhile the re- 
maining 62 are dependents. Of the actual workers 15 per cent, ere employed in 
the City and 85 per cent, in towns and villages. The dependents exceed the actual 
workers by 69 per cent, in the City and 59 per cent, in the districts. It will thus 
be seen that working in gold, silver and precious stones supports the largest 
number and is quite in keeping with the habits of the people. The gentler sex, 
whatever their worldly or social position, must have an ornament or tv .'0 for the 
adornment of their body. Some oniaments have come to bs regarded as symbolical 
of a married life and hence females will not do without them. Again, the majority 
of the people being idolatrous, rhev are aiwavs in need of one ornament or 
another for the images of iheir gods. These notions are, therefore, responsible 
for such a large number of workers in gold, and silver, or of persons belonging to 
the Soni or gold-smith castes. Next to them are iron and steel workers. Brass 
copper and beU-metal workers, or the Kansaras, come after them : because the 
Eansanis flourish in towns and cities cuiy, whereas workers in iron and steel 
are in demand even in villages. Tin and zinc workers stand at the b-ottom of 
this Order since their occupation is such as can flourish only in larger towns. 
Goldsmith’s dust washers are 142 males and S2 female and support a popu- 
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lation of 365 persons. They are known as Dhuldhoyas (dust-washers). There 
are 50 males and 11 females engaged in gold and silver wire-drawing and they 
support 1 14 persons. Gold thread-maldng and selling supports 258 persons and is 
done by 118 males and 22 females. 84 males and 6 females ply business as 
zaripurandh wdlds. These people purchase old and faded gold and silver thread 
laces or brocades by daily street-crying and in exchange either give money, pearls or 
other trinkets. Their dealings are generally with females and they are thus able to 
successfully carry on a brisk trade. These 90 actual workers support a population 
of 224 people. There are 591 males and 53 females working in gold and silver and 
supporting 1,727 persons. Gold and silver sellers are 173 males and 8 females 
and number in all 534 persons. The assaying of these metals occupies 121 males 
and supports 379 persons. Both these classes of persons are locally known as the 
ChoksJm. These people buy ready-made ornaments of gold and silver from the 
needy, and if they find it risky or unprofitable to sell them in the shape bought, 
they melt them and sell the resulting precious metal. Engraving in gold and 
silver supports 251 persons and is done by 68 males. There are 53 males and 4 
females working as jewel silters ; this occupation supports 146 persons. 35 
males and 1 female deal in gold, silver and precious stones, and support 104 
persons. 101 males and 3 females deal in pearls and support 378 persons. 
There are 8 males working as Pronigaras, i. e., stringers of pearls ; the total 
number of people supported by the occupation is 14. 

In the 44th sub-order, 154 males and 17 females work in brass, copper 
and bell-metal and support 399 persons.; 19 males and 2 females cast and sell 
brass images and support 43 persons ; 60 males and 35 females sell second-hand 
brass and copper utensils and thereby support 211 persons. There are 316 
males and 29 females who sell brass, copper and bell-metal vessels and support 
921 persons. There are 2,940 males and 496 females working in iron and 
hardware ; they support 8,747 persons ; selling thereof occupies 304 males and 
17 females and supports 849 persons. 

Order XIV.- fourteenth Order is sub-divided into 2 sub-orders, — (47) glass 

and Chinaware and (48) earthen and stoneware. This order supports 26 284 

ware. persons, of whom the actual workers are 8,872 males and 3,837 females, total 

12,709, and the dependents are 13,575. Of these, the first supports 119 persons, 
of whom the actual workers are 40 males and 12 females, total 52, and the 
dependents are 67; and the second sub-order alone supports 26,165 persons of 
whom the actual workers are 8,832 males and 3,825 females, total 12,657, and the 
dependents are 13,508. The percentages of the total population supported and of 
the actual workers are 1-35 and 0*65, both for the order and the second sub-order- 
the ratio of actual workers to dependents is 48 : 52. In the other sub-orde/ 
potters support 22,458 persons ; the work is done by 7,599 male and 3,287 
female Kumbhars. These people are found to exist in almost all villages,' be- 
cause a majority of people use clay vessels for keeping and fetching wSer^ for 
cooking and for dishes at meals. 897 males and 318 females sell pottery- 
ware and support 2,595 persons. Grindstone and mill-stone makino- and 

mendmg supports 327 persons and is done by 120 males and 56 females*^ their 
selling supports 603 persons. * 
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35 . The fifteenth Order, wood, cane, leaves, &c,, is sub-divided into 2 
•sub-orders, — (49) wood and bamboo and (50) cane-work, matting and leaves, &c. 
This order supports 19,364 persons, or 1 per cent, of the population of whom a 
little less than half the number are actual workers (6,915 males and 1,715 females) 
iotal 8,630 : the dependents are 10,734 persons. Three-foUrths of the number 
are supported by wood and bamboos, 14,663 persons; three-fourths of these again, 
11,159, ai-e carpenters, of whom one-third are actual workers. The second 
sub-order supports 4,701 persons, of whom the actual workers are 1,513 males 
and 1,190 females, total 2,703 ; and the dependents are 3 ,998. The percentages 
of the total population supported and of the actual workers in this Order are 
0’99 and 0"44. To these percentages of 0*99 and 0-44, wood and bamboo- 
work contributes 0’75 and 0‘3, and cane-work contributes 0‘24 and O' 14, respec- 
tively. 3,897 .males and 312 females actually work as carpenters and support 
11,159 persons. 103 males and 5 females deal in timber and bamboos and 
support 319 persons. 36 males and 5 females deal in old timber and support 
102 persons. 800 hundred males and 130 females work as wood-cutters 
and sawyers and support 1,823 persons. The second sub-order is such as 
employs women and cliildren who work almost equally with men. 954 males 
and 883 females work as baskets, mats, fans, brooms, &e. makers and sellers, 
and support 3,285 persons. 332 and 229 females make and sell combs and 
tooth-sticks and support 1,002 persons. Tooth-sticks are made by cutting 
small branches of babul trees generally lopping off the thorns and leaves 
on them and tying up bundles of small sticks. Leaf-plate making and selling sup- 
ports 408 persons and occupies 225 males and 78 females. This business 
flourishes because in all the caste dinners of the Hindus, food is invariably 
served in leaf-plates and leaf-cups. These are made generally of Palash, Yad or 
Mahuda leaves, at home. 

36. The sixteenth Order is sub-divided into two sub-orders, (.51) gums, 
was, resins and similar forest produce, and (52) drugs, dyes, pigments &c. ; it 
supports 4,621 persons, of whom 1,426 males and 443 females, total 3,869, 
are actual workers and 2,752 are dependents. The first of its two sub- 
orders supports 346 and the second 4,275 persons, of whom 1,280 males and 
419 females, total 1,699, are actual workers and 2,576 are dependents. The 
percentages of the total population supported and of the actual workers are 
0'24 and O'll, 

In the sub-order (51), gums, wax, resins and similar forest produce, 15 
males and 6 females, in all 21 persons, maintain themselves. The Animistics or 
forest tribes follow these occupations, when they are free from the field work. -93 
males and 7 females prepare catechu and support 202 persons ; they are 
known as Kathodias. 28 males and 11 females sell it and support thereby 
98 persons. Two males only are returned as collecting and selling wav, 
honey, &c., and supporting 9 persons- This appears to be evidently an under- 
statement, because we see many persons selling honey in its season in the 
City alone ; it is probably due to the sellers following some other occupa- 
tions and selling honey in addition. The nest sub-order, dye works, occupies 
‘93 males and 35 females as owners or superior staff therein and maintains 
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285 persons ; and 143 males and 45 females act as operatives and support 
468 persons. 29 males and 3 females work as chemists and druggists and 
support 142 persons ; 10 males sell soap and support 34 persons. 7 males- 
work and deal in madder, saffron, and logwood and support 18 persons. 12 
males make and sell ink and support 25 persons. 15 males and 10 
females -prepare perfumes, incense and sandalwood and support 40 persons ; 
their sale occupies 27 males and supports 74 persons. 322 males and 
38 females are occupied with miscellaneous drugs and support 1,045 persons. 
622 males and 288 females are occupied with miscellaneous dyes and support 
2,144 persons. 

37. This is both an Order and a sole sub-order. It feeds 29,173 souls, 
thar is, 1^ per cent, of the population. The actual workers are 9,312 males and 
2,987 females or a total of 12,299 ,* while the dependents are 16,874 persons. 
The items under (386) ‘ Leather dyers ’ and (388) ‘ Tanners, curriers and hide 
sellers ’ include the class of people known as Kh4lp4s and Cham^rs or (Jhdmadi4s, 
who are considered unclean. These two groups can, therefore, be combined into 
one. Persons supported by this order are even more numerous than those main- 
tained by Order XIII or XIV. The recent famine was a windfall for them 
as thousands of cattle died for want of fodder. Those who deal in the much 
cleaner occupation of shoe-making number 9,404, or ^ of the total persons in the 
Order. A. large quantity of horns and bones is exported to England. The 
Dheds generally- collect and sell them. These people also had a good time of it. 
If the agricultnrists were to use the bones as manure for fertilising their soil they 
would be greatly benefited •, but they are generally ignorant of the use of bones 
for manure ; some refrain from using it from religious prejudices ; they- consider 
the mere touch of bones to be defilement. The percentages of the total popula- 
tion supported and of the actual workers in this order are 1*49 and 0'63 ; the 
ratio of actual workers to dependents is 42 : 58 ; the percentages of actual work- 
ers in the City and rural areas are 3'3 and 96*7, and those of the dependents to- 
actual workers are 118 and 138, respectively, for the same areas. 

38. Class E — Commerce, transport and storage, is divided into two 
Orders, XVIII Commerce and XIX Transport and storage. Order XVIII is sub- 
divided into 4 sub-orders, — (54) money and securities, (5.5) general merchandise 
(56) dealings unspecified and (57) middlemen, brokers and agents. It supports 
61,080 persons, of whom 19,926 males and 3,369 females, total 23,295 are- 
actual workers and 37,785 are dependents. In the first sub-order there are ' only 
16,582 persons returned, of whom 4,889 males and 1,134 females, total 6,023 are 
actual workers and 10,559 are dependents. Thus, this sub-order hardly main- 
tains 9 per 1,000 of the population. The second sub-order supports 22 779 per- 
sons, of whom 7,186 males and 1,296 females, total 8,482, are actual workers and 
14,297 are dependents. The third sub-order supports 18,212 persons, of whom 
6,719 males and 834 females, total 7,553, are actual workers and 10,659 are- 
dependents. The fourth sub-order supports 3,507 persons of whom 1,132 males- 
and 105 females, total 1,237, are actual workers and 2,270 are dependents. The 
percentages of the total population supported aud of the actual workers in 
tHs order are 3-13 and 1-19 ; the ratio of actual workers to dependents is: 
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•38 : 62 ; the percentages of actual workers in the City and rural areas 
are 7 and 93, and those of the dependents to actual workers for the same areas 
are, respectively, 165 and 162. General merchandise supports the largest number 
of people, and middlemen, brokers, &c., the least. The first and third, i.e., money 
and securities, and dealing unspecified, are almost equal. 

In the first sub-order, banking and money-lending is canned on by 1,7 01 
males and 328 females ; and it supports 6,089 persons. The females carry on 
this business through their gumdstAs or munims (clerks). Agentship of 
Insurance Companies supports 14 persons and is in the hands of 6 males. Money- 
changing and testing supports 10,479 persons and occupies 3,182 males and 806 
females. There being recently a change in the currency of the State, a large 
number of these people will be found relieved in the next Census for other 
occupatious. More than half the number in the second sub-order figure as 
merchants, managers, accountants, assistants, clerks, &c., and a iitde less than 
half as general merchants. In the next sub-order, 3,737 males and 521 females 
work as shop-keepers and support 10,374 persons. 797 males and 53 females 
work as the servants of either shop-keepers or money-lenders and support 1,901 
persons. 594 males and 18 females work as pedlars, hawkers, &c., and support 
1,488 persons. In the 57lh sub-order, 371 males and 16 females work as brokers 
and agents and support 1,165 persons. 62 males work as auctioneers, actuaries or 
auditors and support 116 persons. IS males work as farmers of cattle-pounds, 
tolls, ferries, markets, &c., and support 42 persons. 76 males and 9 females work as 
farmers of liquor, opium, &c,, and support 282 persons. Contractors unspecified 
are 134 males and 2 females and support 430 persons. Clerks employed by 
middlemen are 442 males and 55 females and support 1,260 persons. Ir. may 
generally be remarked that the numbers of females in these and such other 
occupations, where they are not usually seen working, is due to misapprehension 
in the entiles ; in a few cases the women may have clerks or agents to work for 
them. 

39. The nineteenth Order is sub-divided into 5 sub-orders, viz. : — (58) order sax— 
Railway, (59) Road, (60) Water, (61) Messages, and (62) Storage and weighing, 

It supports 7,357 persons, of whom the actual workers are 2,676 males and 291 
females, total 2,967, .and the dependents are 4,390. There is still a further scope 
of development in this Order ; for, in these days of progress, railways, roads and 
canals are bound to grow in volume and to support a larger population every year. 

The railway supports 2,863 persons, of whom the actual workers are 1,084 
males and 87 females, and the dependents are 1,692. Road supports 2,129 
persons, of whom 770 males and 56 females are actual workers. Transport by 
water is very insignificant in this State and supports 849 persons, of Tvhom 234 
males and 17 females are actual workers. Messages support 565 persons, of whom 
240 males and 2 females are actual workers. Storage and weighing supports 951 
persons, of whom 348 males and 129 females are actual workers. The percent- 
ages of the total number of people supported and of the actual workers in this 
Order are 0’38 and 0‘15. For the railway 89 males and 1 female are returned as 
clerks on railways ; they support 217 persons ; 52 males and 2 females work 
either as station masters, assistants, inspectors or overseers, and support 187 
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pors'^us. 477 males and 16 females -work as pointsmen, shunters,, portersj 
Piciiallers, &c., and support 1,095 persons; 386 males, and 68 females do 
aiispecified railway service, and support 1,190 persons. In the sub-order about 
road, 153 males and 3 females work as cart-owners or drivers and support 489 
persons. 266 males and 30 females keep livery stables, and support thereby 831 
persons ; 169 males and 5 females work as drivers or stable boys and support 327 
persons ; 63 males are palki-bearers and support 160 persons ; 19 males and 10 

females own and drive pack bullocks and support 77 persons ; 99 males and 8 

females own and drive pack camels and support 243 persons. In the sub-order 

relating to me-ssages, 14 males work as superior officers and 192 males as 

clerk.<, messengers, &c., in post offices and support, respectively, 46 and 433 
persons; 145 males and 49 females are employed as workmen in warehouses 
and support 382 persons ; 130 males and 79 females work as porters and support- 
406 persons ; 37 males and 1 female are weighmen and measurers and support 
74 persons ; 35 males are engaged as watchmen at store-houses, and support 76' 
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40. Class F is divided into two Orders, XX — Learned and artistic profes- 
sions nnd XXI — Sports. The first of these Orders is sub-divided into 9 sub- 
orders : — (63) Religion, (64) Education, (65) Literature, (66) Law, (67) Medicine, 
(63) Engineering and Survey, (69) Natural Science, (70) Pictorial art sculpture, 
&(j., and (71) JInsic, acting and dancing. This Order supports 53,263 persons, of 
whom tho actual workers are 20,780 males and 4,147 females, total 24,927 ; and 
the dopendcuts are 28,336 persons. This large number is thankful to the enlighten- 
ed and liberal policy pursued by His Highness the present Maharaja for advancing 
the interests of the people committed to his care. Religion supports 37,916 persons, 
of whom tho actual workers are 14,704 males and 3,536 females, total 18,240 ; and 
the dependents are 19,676. Education supports 5,384 persons, of whom the 
actual workers arc 2,373 males and 204 females, total 2,577 ; and the dependents 
arf 2,807. Literature supports 1,080 persons, of whom the actual workers are 499 
males and 59 females, total 558 ; and the dependents are 522. Law supports. 
1,4S7 persons, of whom the actual workers are 485 males and 1 female, total 486 
nnd the dejnmdents are 1,001 persons. Medicine supports 2,243 persons, of whom 
the actual workers are 767 males and 132 females, total 899 ; and the dependents 
are 1 ,:’)44 persons. Engineering supports 1,339 persons, of whom the actual 
worl-.ers are 454 males only and the dependents are 885 persons. Natural science 
sup|H»ri“ 1.30 persons, of whom 44 males and 7 females, total 51, are actual 
workor.x ; and 70 are depondentB. Pictorial art supports 985 persons, of whom 
425 mall- and 93 females, total 518, are actual workers ; and 467 are dependents. 

suid dancing support 2,699 persons, of whom 1,029 males and 115 females 
t'unl 1,144, are actual workers and 1 ,555 are dependents. The percentages of 
tlu‘ ((.t.'il popnlalion supported and of tho actual workers in this Order are 2-72 and 
1-27 ; th.‘ ratio of actual workers to dependents is 47 : 53 ; the percentages of 
actual v. orliers in tlie City and rural areas are 11 and 89; and those of the 
ih-y-iAf'iiU v> actual worker.s for the same areas are respectively 157 and 108. 

Kr.cn thi- we see that Religion supports the largest number of persons in this- 
t r ftr.d Nntrrtil Science the sniallc-st ; Education comes next to Religion ; Music 
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follows it ; Medicine comes next ; Laws and Engineering support an equal number 
of persons. Literature supports a slightly smaller number than, these, and 
Pictorial Arts supports a smaller number still. 

Under the head of Religion 9,927 males and 2,414 females worh as piests 
or ministers, and support 25,732 persons ; 289 males and 62 females work as 
officers and servants of charity and support 686 persons ; 1,214 males and 325 
females are engaged as catechists and readers or in church and mission service, 
aud support 3,503 persons. Of these 86 males are engaged in the occupation of 
exercising evil spirits and maintain 170 persons. The existence of this occu- 
pation is a proof, if one were needed, of the prevalence of the superstitious be- 
lief in ghosts, notwithstanding the civilizing influences of education.- 1,146 males 
and 247 females act as church or temple service conductors and maintain 2,404 
persons ; among these are included those who conduct burial and burning-ground 
services also. Some of the Hindu castes have special Brdhmans for this purpose. 
They have formed a caste for this purpose, the members of which are known 
as Kayatiiis. 206 males aud 108 females have taken to the occupation of 
performing circumcision and thereby maintain 738 persons. This occu- 
pation is in its nature confined to the Musalmans only. Astrology and horoscope- 
making is carried on by 700 males and 98 females for the support of 1,485 persons. 
These men are known to the natives of the province as Joshis or Bhogal Bhatide. 
The latter term is a sort of nickname, from the fact of some of them keeping in their 
turban a long roll of a paper almanack. They are not so learned as the Joshis and 
therefore flourish more in villages than in to^vns. All the Hindus and Jains, 
without exception, consult the astrologers on occasions of marriages. Horoscopes 
are .always ordered to be cast by all classes of people to be consulted whenever 
there is any auspicious occasion or any illness or calatuity in the family. On 
every occasion of consultation the Joshis are paid either in com or in money; on 
auspicious occasions they are paid more handsomely than on other occasions. 
225 males and 21 females act as Valnvanchds, meaning readers of chronicles. 
They generally act in that capacity to Barots, Rajputs and other Girasids ; 
and are by themselves members of the Bhat caste. They keep then- 
records in large books wherein the name of every member of a family is written 
down very carefully. These books are therefore invariably the records of family 
pedigrees. This occupation supports 498 persons. 110 males occupy 
themselves as almanack-makers and sellers and support 214 persons. These 
almanacks are called Panchangs. They usually contain all the ordinary parti- 
culars of an almanack and also a list of days propitious for marriages, Upanayanam, 
and journey, signs of evil or good omens, and also a general description of the 
turn the year and the seasons are likely to take. Under the head of Education 
32 males and 4 females appear as administrative and inspecting officials ; and they 
support 95 persons ; 783 males and 37 females are either principals, professoTs or 
teachers and support 1,739 persons ; 1,558 males and 163 females are clerks and 
servants connected -with education, and support 3,550 persons ; 4 n^lc-s yrorir a«f 
either authors, editors, or journalists and support 17 persons ; only 2 males have 
returned themselves as reporters ; 446 males and .57 females a.'-e write^ 
and private clerks aud support 959 persons ; 33 males work s.? pnblic 
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as tattoocrs and support 122 persons. Under Iho head of Music, acting and 
dancing wo iind IS males and 2 females as music composers and teachers who 
support thereby 46 persons ; 4;^ males and 2 females are either band-masters 
or players, and support SO persons ; 48 males and 3 females who support 
127) persons aro piano-tuners, — a return evidently incorrect ; perhaps tuners 
of other instruments are included. 22 males play on string instruments 
and support 46 persons ; 4." males arc pipers who support 93 persons ; 191 
males and 17 females aro dnunmere and support 4.57 persons ; 173 males and 12 
females arc players on musical instniments other than those specified, and sup- 
port 472 persons. 386 males and 07 females :ire actors, singers or dancers 
and support 1,152 j)erFons ; 105 males and 12 females work as farce and fun 
makens and support 22S i>ersons. The castes of Tragdlas and Bhdnds are 
popularly bolioved to bo following, resjK'ctivoly, the last two occupations. There 
is a wide discrepancy between the numbers of these in the caste tables and in the 
occupation tables. This is duo to these exhibitions having lost favour with 
the |>eoplo at largi* and to their being supplanted bj' other occupations. 

41. The twenty-first Order is sulMlividcd in two sub-orders, (72) Sport 
and (73) Games and Kxhibitions, and supjtorts 2,697 persons, of wliom 1,172 
males and 258 femalf«, total 1, -130, .are actu.al workers and 1,267 persons aro 
dependents. In the suit-order .SjKjrt, the toUal popul.ation supported is 869, of 
whom the actual workor.-t aro 417 males .and 48 females, total 465, and the de- 
pcndent.« aro 40-1. In the sub-order (73)G.ame.s and Exhibitions, the total num- 
b-’r of persons supported is 1,828, of whom the actual workers aro 755 male.s and 
210 fem.ales, total 965, ;uul the dopendonts aro 86.3. The peieont.ago of total 
popnlatioji snpj'orted ami of the actual workers in this Order aro 014 and 0‘07 ; 
the ratio of actual w«irkiTs to dopcudetits is 42: .58. In sub-order 72, Race-cour.so 
service, trainer.-', v^c., tlierc are 29.3 males and 48 females ; and they support 6G1 
persons. 19 males :iro Shikaris and support 29 persons; 9 males aro whippers- 
in .and hnnlsinen, and support 45 persons ; 16 mtilos aro in charge of fighting 
animals and snpiiort 31 persons : 78 juale.s .are Satfamirf, i.c. olephaut-sporters ; 2 
males arc cateliors of (dephauts by tongs .and .support 4 persons. In the last oc- 
cnp.ation the tmmbors returned seem to ho underestimated. In the sub-order 
relating to G.amc.s .and Exhibitions, .33 m.alos and 5 females .are owners .and 
managere of places of public euir-r tain mem :md support 48 persons ; 62 males and 
8 fonialos aro eng.agod in service and support thereby 140 persons ; 61 males and 4 
females exhibit trained tiuimals and support 127 persons ; 80 males and 68 females 
aro Circus owners, managers, ite., and support 274 persons ; 276 males and 
8tt females work as conjurors, biifTouns :ind reciters and support 653 persons* 
These persons belong either to the Maddri (i.c. snake ebariners) or Bband castes. 
206 males and .34 females work as tumblers, acrobats, westlers, &c., and support 
472 persons. The acrobats and tumblers are known as Natt and perform won- 
derful feats on rope. The wrestlers are known as Mulls and a majority of diem is 
in State service. Tiio wrestling matches aro hold in an arena in the City on 
public occasions. 37 males and 11 females keep swings and support 114 persons. 

42. Class G is divided into two Orders, XXll — Earthwork and General 
Labour and XXIII — ludolitiito and Disreputable Oocupations. The first of these 
Orders is sub-divided into two sub-ordcr.s, viz., (74) Etirthwork and (75) General 
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Order XXIII- 
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Order XXIV— 
Independent. 


Labour ; and supports 259,989 persons, of 'whom 71,445 males' and 74,862 females, 
total 146,307, are actual -workers and 113,682 are dependents. Earthwork sup- 
ports 11,434 persons, of whom 3,369 males and 3,392 females, total .6,761, 
are actual workers and 4,673 are dependents. General labour supports 248,555 
persons, of whom 68,076 males and 71,470 females, total 139,546, are 
actual workers and 109,009 are dependents. The percentages of the total 
population supported and of the actual workers are 13*31 and 7*49 ; the 
ratio of actual workers to dependents is 56 : 44 *, the percentages of actual 
workers in the City and rm*al areas are 4 and 9G ; and those of the dependents 
to actual workers for the same areas are, respectively, 56 anji 79 . In the 
first of these two sub-orders 609 males and 468 females are engaged in well- 
siukiug and support 2,014 persons ; 736 males and 260 females are engaged in 
digging or excavating tanks and support 2,056 persons ; 1,759 males and 2,355 
females work as road, canal and railway labourers and support 6,495 persons j 265 
males and 309 females are working as miners (unspecified) and support 869 
persona. These last must be quarry-men, as there are no mines in this State. 

43. The twenty-third Order is sub-divided into two sub-orders, vzz., (76) 
Indefinite and (77) Disreputable, and supports 567 persons ; of whom 183 males 
and 196 females, total 379, are actual workers and 188 are dependents. In the 
first sub-order the total population supported is 32(5 ; of whom 116 males aud 66 
females, total 180, are actual workers aud 144 persons are dependents ; and in the 
second, the total population supported is 241, of whoni'the actual workers are 67 
males and 130 females, total 197, and the dependents are 44 . The percentages 
of the total population supported and of the actual workers in t.hiR Order are very 
small ; the ratio of actual workers to dependents is 67 : S3 ; the percentages of actual 
workers in the City and rural areas -are 20 and 80 and those of the dependents to 
actual workers for the same areas are, respectively, 45 and 51. 

127 females are prostitutes and support 156 persons ; 58 males and 3 females 
work as procurers or pimps and support 65 persons. Nine males are returned as 
receivers of stolen property; they support 20 persons. It is extremely doubtful 
that anyone should have returned himself as following this last occupation - we are 

olhenvise acquired by the’ 

snppom, 06.035 persone, of rvhoin 19,40d male^ and 10,131 fenndrtote” ig 
are ao«aI workers and 26.600 are dependents. The first of the ^wo onb^^S 
into whicli this Order is sub-dividfid « 7 V p^_„ _ i . , uors 

persons, of whom 16,663 males and ’9.5olfemks totSa 6 064 are^^Ff 

and 23.388 are dependents. The sec;nd snb-mde; m “■ ’!t *78^^ " 

supports 6 633 persons, of whom 2,841 males and dVfsmali mtS 8 47l“'° 
actual workers and 3,162 are deoendPTiia ^ 4 mates, total 3,471, are 

supported and of the actual worLrs in this OrdS are slvTnd*! r 
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public charge contributes 0*34 and 0*18 The . maintenance at the 
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supported in this Order is o>ving to the too lavish gifts of As^Lmis, Varsh^isans, &c., 
in the time of former Mahardj^s. But what we now consider a weakness was 
perhaps an act of diplomacy in the times when those were granted ; because the 
rulers had to establish their sway in a foreign country, among strange people and 
had, therefore, to make them amenable to the new order of things and to make 
such large gifts to the more daring and induential among them. 1,037 males and 
1,255 females are in receipt of house-rent and shares and support 4,250 persons ; 

1,302 mules and 536 females receive allowances from patrons and relatives and 
support 3,448 persons ; 73 boys and 18 girls receive scholarships and support 
327 persons ; 14,151 males and 7,692 females are actual beggars and support by 
mendicancy 41,377 persons ; 284 males and 117 females receive civil pensions 
from the Baroda State and support 938 persons } 21 males and 1 female receive 
such pensions fi-om the Imperial Government and support 38 persons ; 46 males 
and 45 females receive military pensions from the Baroda State and support 
193 persons; 14 males and 4 females receive such pensions from the Imperial 
-Government and support 48 persons ; 3 males receive pensions from other States 
and support o persons ; 431 males and 175 females receive pensions (unspecified) 
from this State and support 2,077 persons ; 25 males and 3 females receive 
them from the Imperial Government and support 107 persons. 305 males and 
233 females are inmates of asylums and support 1,463 persons ; 121 males and 
13 females were prisoners under trial ; 3 males were prisoners for debt ; 1,588 
males and 39 females were prisoners convicted. These three classes have 
naturally no dependents. 

43. So much has been said already for each occupation that it would be Summary. 


superfluous to compare the percentages of the different Orders. But in order to 
have them all under one view, the following statement is given, supplying the 
important figures for the 24 Orders in the order of precedence 
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46. As in the previous Chapter I prefix to this a diagram, giving at one 
view the percentages of the Classes, Orders and sub-orders ot occupations to the 
total population of this State. A short study of the diagram will - afford almost 
aU the necessary information on the subject. The eight classes of occupations, 
given above, are represented by eight colours. The colours in the, inmost circle 
denote the extent and percentages of each class, as shown on the surrounding 
rim ; the middle circle gives the magnitude of the 24 Orders, maintaining the 
colour of the class to which they are subordinate ; they also show the percentages 
on the circumscribing rim ; the class and order colours are further extended to the 
outer circle denoting the 79 sub-orders and their comparative magnitudes. In the 
jriTiRr circle attention is attracted at once by the comparative magnitude of Class B 
(Pasture and Agriculture). It covers more than a semi-circle, 54’14outof 100 
equal divisions of the circle. The percentages of the classes and orders detailed 
in the previous paragraphs have been represented by their relative magnitudes 
in the diagram. 

6, Distribution of AgricultdraIj Population by Districts.. 

47. Subsidiary Table II shows the distribution of the agiicultural 
population by natural Divisions and Districts. From this we find that in the 
whole State there are 1,014,927 persons, or 51‘98 per cent, of the total population, 
who are supported by agriculture ; among them 45 per cent, are actual workers 
and 55 per cent, are dependents. Out of this large number Amroli supports 72,328 
persons, or 41'7 per cent, of its population. It supports by agriculture less than 
the average because many of the talukas having hard soil do not afford the 
facilities for cultivation which the other Divisions do. Kadi and Baroda support 
455,269 and 284,456 persons, or 54*5 and 52*6 per cent, of their respective 
populations. Thus, they support more than the average for the State, because 
both possess rich and fertile soil ; and as Baroda has hilly tracts iu some of its 
talukas, it shows a smaller percentage than Kadi. Navsari supports 198,757 

persons, or 66’15 per cent, of its population,— a percentage highest of all 

because all the forest tribes inhabiting that region do not follow any other 
occupation but that of agriculture ; though the crops are not rich and the .forest 
soil not well adapted for cultivation. The City supports 7,114 persons, or 3*97 
per cent, only of its population, as was to be expected. This small number even 
is due to landholders, who do not actually cultivate, living in the City and to the 
lands of small villages about it being cultivated by people who live iu it for the 
sake of convenience. The percentage of actual workers for the Avhole State in the 
agricultural population is 45T9 ; tliat for the City approximates to it The 
percentages for Amreli and Baroda are 47 and 46-41, a little in excess "of the 
average. The percentage of Kadi stands in defect of the average by 2-97 ijer 
cent., probably because a considerable portion of cultivators is Musalmans 
Eajputs and Barots therein, who do not utilize their females in field-work. On 
the contrary, .'Navsari shows an excess over the average by 4*45 ner cent 
all those of the forest tribes of all ages and both sexef Jol in 

wc!^Ss^°^^ dependents are naturally in the inverse ratio to those of the actual 
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48. The subjoined Map, No. 15, is giveii at* tbe recommendation of the 
Census Commissioner, illustrating, on the graphic scale, the percentages of the 
population supported by agriculture in each of the Divisions, as mentioned in 
the previous paragraph. 

7. DlSrBTBUTIOX OP THE INDUSTRIAL POPULATION BY DISTRICTS. 

49. Subsidiary Table HI gives the distribution of the industrial popula- 
tion by Natural Division and Districts. The industrial population for the 
purposes of this Table means that population which is engaged in the preparation 
and supply of material substances ; that is, persons supported by class D. As 
has been previously remarked, many of the modern industries carried on in 
factories and falling in this class are absolutely non-existent ; and some there are 
that are as good as non-existent. The reasons for such a state of things are the 
poverty of the people, their ignorance in science and art, and their inactivity and 
aversion to taking to new modes of earning and occupations. This state of things 
is responsible for the low percentages of this class. The whole State supports 
277,313 persons, or only 14*2 per cent, of its population, by industry. Turning to 
the figures for the Divisions, we find that Amreli supports by it 35,386 persons, 
or 20*4 per cent, of its population. In this Division the Vdnjhds and the Dheds 
verv largely follow cotton- weaving work as hand industry ; and hence there is 
this large percentage. Kadi supports 115,862 persons, or 13*88 per cent, of its 
population, a figure slightly in defect of the average, but superior to the figures 
for Navsari and Baroda, because it contains towns more populous than the latter 
Divisions, wherein the mdustries of weaving, brass and copper-metal working and 
others are more largely carried on. Again it being very near to Ahinedabad, the 
most thriving centre of industry in Gujarat and second only to Bombay in thig 
Presidency, many of its people resort thither and are employed in the cotton mills. 
Navsari supports 33,017 persons, or 10*98 per cent, of its population ; this is justin 
keeping with the nature of the population and requires, therefore, no comment. 
Baroda supports 13,109 persons, or 11*68 per cent, of its population ; because 
some of its outlying Talukas of Tilakw4da, Sankheda, &c., are inhabited by 
Anarya people who, as a rule, do not follow any industry, Their number depre- 
ciates the general percentage of the Division. The City supports 29,068 per- 
sons, or 28 per cent, of its population, by industrial occupations. This percen- 
tage is almost double the average for the State ; because it is the City only which 
can command industries on a large scale owing to the patronage and ready sale it 
afibrds for the products of industries. Again it possesses a cotton mill, a workshop 
and two or three factories ; and thus has an advantage over the Divisions. The 
percentage of actual workers for the whole State is 45*51 ; Kadi and Navsari 
are about the average with 45*38 and 45*18 per cent., respectively. Baroda 
comes lower and shows only 44.*33 per cent., Amreli and the City exceed 
the average by 2*31 and 1*79 per cent., respectively, probably because the 
industrial population is larger there. Amreli’s superiority over the Baroda City 
can be explained by the fact that, as remarked before, the weaving industry is 
done as a home industry and so affords scope for female work also. 

Subsidiary Table IV of the Census Commissioner is not prepared because 
as already stated, there are no Factory Industries in this State. 
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•;»p.No, 1C, 50. As in the previous section, I pve here also a map, No. 16, which 

illustrates graphically the percentages of the industrial population in each of the 
Divisions. * The cross-line scale represents the highest percentages of Amr^li, 
over 20 ; Kadi and Navsari with between 10 to 15 per cent, industrial population 
are represented in slanting lines running from right to left; while Baroda 
with City having more than 15 per cent, is represented in similar slanting lines 

from left to right. 

8. Distbibdtion of the Commercial Population by Districts. 


Fepiilfttioii 
nipportod by 
Coimnoreo. 
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51. Subsidiary Table V gives the distribution of the commercial popula- 
tion by Natural Division and Districts. From this we hnd that the whole State 
supports thereby 61,080 persons, or 3*12 per cent, of its population only. The 
Industrial jiopulation is about 27 per cent, of the agricultural, and the commer- 
cial population is only 6 per cent, of the agricultural, and 22 per cent, of the , 
Industrial. Amreli supports 7,406 persons, or 4*85 per cent, of its population ; 
Kadi supports 33,578 persons, or 4 per cent, of its population by commerce ; 
Navsari supports 4,800 persons, or 1‘59 per cent, only ; Baroda supports 2 per 
cent, of its population, or 11,283 persons, and the City 4,015 persons, or 3*8 per 
cent. It should be noted that in preparing this Table the population supported 
by 'fransport and Storage has been omitted by order of the Census Commissioner. 
The population supported by money-lending, merchandise and other miscellaneous 
dealings is shown in this Table. We might approximately gauge the number 
of borrowers from the extent of the strength of the commercial population 
in any district ; because, besides the actual money-lenders, shopkeepers, 
merchants and oven brokers do, as a matter of fact, carry on money- 
lending business. It might therefore be presumed that the greater the 
number of money-lenders, the greater is the number of borrowers. The 
number of borrowers may be due either to the total absence of money or 
jiartial absence of it ; the first may be called indebtedness and the latter credit and 
loan. But the latter has small room to exist to any appreciable extent from the 
fact of the absence of industries, which require organised capital. Hence the 
number of money-lenders, is, at least in this State, a direct inference of its indebted- 
ness. Taking this as a test, we find that Amreli is the most indebted ; and 
if we e.xainino the actual state of the Province we find it corroborated. Because 
the Kathis of that Province are notoriously indebted owing to then- false pride in 
being called Girasias and thus in incurring large expenses on marriage and other 
occasions. Similarly, Karadids and other such poor cultivators are utterly 
in the grip of the money-lenders. Amreli is followed immediately by Kadi 
whert.' castes like Anjauas, Kadvas and Karvatids with Kathi-like false pride* 
reside in large numbers and swell the number of money-lenders by their 
foolish and reckless expenses. Then comes the City, with its large number 
of inoney-lendors and exchangers. Baroda follows next, for the very good 
r.'a.-ou that the Lewd Patidar and the Momnd population are by habit 
iliriiu, and also that the soil of many of the talukas is very fertile and 

.•on-^cqucmly yields abundant crops and, therefore, does not afford occasion for’ 
r. . so.'ting to money-lenders. Tho Navsari Division stands at the bottom, owing to 
i:(.;iriy ^Ird of its population being forest tribes who, on account of their simplicity' 
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in food and living very rarely have reason to fall into debt The percentage of 
-actual workers in this class is 38*14 for the whole State. This percentage falls Stb.v— 4 , 5 . 
-60 low as that, because the principal occupation of this class is such as to preclude 
the possibility of females and children joining their husbands and fathers in the 
-actual work, or of carrying it on independently. 

9. Distribution of the Professional Population by Districts. 


52. Subsidiary Table shows the distribution of the professional popu- Fopnifttion 
lation by Natural Division and Districts. The professional population, as can be 
seen from the occupations supporting it, includes also priests, astrologers and 
-such others. From this Table we find that the Professions support 53,263 
persons, or 2*72 per cent, only of the whole population of the State. It is even 
less than that supported by commerce in the ratio of about 15 : 13. Amreli 
•supports 6,828 persons, or 3*93 per cent, of its population by professions ; Kadi 
21,078 persons, or 2‘52 percent. ; Navsari 6,176 persons, or 2*05 per cent.: Baroda 
11,835 persons, or 2*19 per cent. ; and the Oily 7,346 persons, or 7*07 per cent, of 
its population. In this Table the Order about sport is excluded according to the 
insD’uction of the Census Commissioner. The State percentage of actual workers 
-is 46*8 ; and the Divisions show pei'centages not far removed on either side from 
it. The City shows much below the average. 


10. Distribution of other glasses 


53. The classes which have been omitted in this description of details for Poptastioa 
Districts in the Census Commissioner’s list are Government, Pasture, Transport Government 
-and Storage, Sport, Unskilled labour, and means of subsistence independent of 


Scb. A. 


occupations. Tables for these are prepared on a similar plan for local use. From 
Subsidiary Table A, we find that the total population supported by Government 
service is 8U,108 or 4'1 per cent of the total population. It is a third more than 
that supported by commerce. Out of this number, Amreli supports 8,674 persons 
or 5 per cent, of its population ; Kadi 21.665 persons, or 2*59 per cent. ; Navsari 
'9,049 persons, or 3 01 per cent. ; Baroda 14,923 persons, or 2*76 per cent, and the 
City 25,797 persons, or 24*85 per cent, of its population. The percentage for the 
Baroda Natural Division comes to 2*94 per cent. Thus we see that Kadi, Navsari 
and Baroda are approximately about the average. Whatever difference we find, 
therein is either due to the comparative sizes of the Divisions or to the strength 
• of the Railway service in each, or to both combined. The percentage in Amreli 
IS nearly 2 per cent, higher than that for the Natural Division, because two regi- 
ments of infantry are located in that Division. The City shows a far higher per- 
centage on account of the fact of its being the Capital of the State and, therefore, 

« containing the whole military force of the State and all the head offices. The 
percentage of actual workers in this class is 43 ; and the Divisions except Amreli 
show a percentage approximately equal to it and call for no remarks. Amreli 
shows a little higher percentage due to a majority of the servants therein being 
immigrants with their families in their native places. 

54. Subsidiary Table B shows the distribution of the population supported Popnlation 


by pasture by Natural Division and Districts. From this Table we find that the 


.total population supported thereby is 42,204 persons, or 2*16 per cent, of the whole b. 
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population. It is only about 4 per cent, of that supported by agriculture. Out of 
this number, Amreli supports 4,183 persons, or 2*41 per cent. ■ of its population 
Kadi 20,143 persons, or 2'41 per cent. ; Navsari 4,289 persons, or 1*43 per cent. ; 
Baroda 12,872 persons, or 2*38 per cent. ; and the City 717 persons, or 0-69 per- 
cent. of the population in it. The Baroda Natural Division supports 2*24 per cent, 
of its population. Amreli, Kadi and Baroda show percentages approximately 
approaching the percentage for the Natural Division. Navsari supports less. The ■ 
City cannot afford it on a large scale and hence it has the least percentage. The 
percentage of actual workers for the Natm-al Division is 48 '36, but the percentages 
of all the Districts vary far from it in one duection or the other, probably on 
account of the varying habits of the people in each. Thus, where the people are- 
inclined to attach even their children to this workj they show a higher percentage 
and vice versa. 

iio. Subsidiary Table C gives the distribution of the population supjjorted 
by Transport and Storage by Natural Division and Districts. The total number 
of persons supported is 7,357, or 0*37 per cent, of the total population. Of this- 
number, Amreli supports 596 persons, or 0*34 per cent, of its population ; Kadi 
1,808, or 0-21 per cent. ; Navsari 1,113 or 0-37 per cent. ; Baroda 1,508 persons 
or 0-27 per cent., and the City 2,332 persons, or 2-24 per cent. The percentao-e of 
the Natural Division, 0*27, varies slightly from those of Amreli, Kadi and Navsari 
and much more from that of the City, because the latter possesses a number of ' 
hired vehicles for passengers as well as goods traffic. The percentages of Amreli 
and NavsaTi are somewhat higher for the same reason. The difference between 
the latter and the City is due to the number of vehicles for hire in each 

56. ^bridiary Table D ahoa.a the diatribntion ef the apertieg popalatien 
y batmal aad Diabiots. This ooeapatioa eapporte 2,697 persons or 

0 14 per eent. of the total population. Out of this number, AmreU supports only 

1-6 poisons or Otli per cent, of ils population ; Kadi 1,955 or 0-21 per cent '• 

ha^an 136 or 0-04 per oont.; Baroda 1.37 or 0-02 per sent., and the City 344 m 
0 So per oant. Amreli and Naysari fall short of flio average booanso tL noonlo 
^0 too poor to afford this luxury. Baroda also falls short booanso it is too near 

air tIo K.d -'“rt for oaX 

' , Dijision being a home of the TragdMs shows a higher ner° 

centage than the other divisions. per 

Ihn-a “ filiation supported in 

260,=o6 pomono or 13-34 per oont of fto total population of Uiis State Out of 

Kr“,702 = 

cent. ; Baroda 96,472 persons or 17-8 per cent, and the City 

population supported in this Class is 66,086 persons or 2-87 norlT' 
popniation of the State. Out of this number! 
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3*81 per cent, of its population ; Kadi 233258 persons or 2*78 per cent. ; Kavsari 
1.841 persons or 0'61 per cent. ; Baroda 14j724 persons or 2*72 per cent., and the 
Citv 9,099 persons or 9’25 per cent, of the population. The percentage of Ainreli 
is higherj probably because it contains the celebrated shrines at Du-arka and Bey t, 

■where this State pays very handsome sums as donations, and Navsari shows the 
least. The City naturally shows a higher percentage, because it contains the 
Central Jail, the Lunatic Asylum, and an Orphanage also. 

11. COMPAKISON WITH THE PBEVIOUS CENSUS. 

59. Subsidiary Table VII compares the number of persons returned faSatton^^inc’ 
under each Order at the present Census with that returned in 1891. At the outset 1891. 

it is to be considered that the total population having been greatly reduced by 
19 per cent, in the decade, it is reasonable to expect a reduction in all the chief 
occupations like that of agriculture. 

60. From the table we find that out of the twenty-four Orders under Orders show- 
which the various occupations have been distributed, the following ten have 
developed, namely, — ^III Service of Native and Foreign States, VI — Personal 

household and sanitary services, IX— -Buildings, X — ^l^ehicles and Vessels, 

XI — Supplementary requirements, XVI — Drugs, Gums, Dyes, &c., XVIII — ^Com- 
merce, XXT — Sports, and XXW — Independent. Of these, HI, X, XVI and XXI 
show an increase of over 100 per cent. ; the percentages of their variations are so high 
as 195, 359, 254 and 186. The other Orders do not show such great increases. 

If we enquire about the reasons, we find that the increase under Order IH must be 
due to larger numbers getting admission into the service of Native and Foreign 
States, leaving their families behind. To this increase all the divisions except the 
City contribute in a varying degree. All three sub-orders under Order VI show snb. vm, 
an increase, but that shown by the sub-orders (15) Non-domestic entertainment, 
and (16) Sanitation, of 152 and 154 per cent, respectively, is the greatest ; this 
indicates that more care has been bestowed on sanitation in the last decade. 

The increase in (15) is absolutely not worth consideration ; the number ha'ving 
risen fi-om 82 to 207. The fourteenth sub-order. Personal and domestic services, 
does not show an increase greater than 22 per cent. This is due to an increase in 
the number of grooms, coachmen, dogboys, &c., in-door servants and miscellaneous 
and unspecified, as compared with the figures at the last Census. The increase 
of 13 per cent, in Order IX, Buildings, is due to an increase in the number of 
masons and thatchers principally. The increase in Order X, vehicles and vessels, 
is practically due to a very great increase iu the sub-order (26), ships and boats ; 
the other two sub-orders, (24) and (25), show a decrease of 65 and 49 per cent., 
respectively. All the occupations in the twenty-sixth sub-order show an increase 
over 1891. Order XI — Supplementary requirements — shows an increase of 82 per 
cent. This increase is due to an increase in its sub-orders (28) Books and print, 

(31) Toys and curiosities, (32) Music and musical instruments, (33) Bangles, neck- 
laces, beads, sacred threads, &c., (34) Furniture and (36) Tools and machinery. 

The remaining 5 sub-orders show a decrease. Order XVI, — Eelatiug to Drugs, 

Gums, Dyes, &c., shows an increase of 254 per cent, due to a very heavy increase in 
the sub-order (52) Drugs, Dyes and Pigments, &c. Commerce shows an increase of 
38’6 per cent, due to an increase in all its sub-orders except(54), relating to money 
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and securities. Order XXI, Sport, shows an increase of 186*3 percent, and is the 
result of an increase in both of its sub-orders (72) Sport and (73) Game and exhi- 
bition. The next Order to show an increase is XXII, Earthwork and labour. 
This result is also due to an increase in both its sub-orders (74) Earthwork and 
( 75 ) General labour. The last Order to show an increase is XXLV, Independent. 
Both the sub-orders (78) Property and alms, and (79)’ ‘ At the State expen.se ’ 
show an increase. 

01 ^ The Orders showing a decrease over 1891, arc I, II, IV, ^ . VII, 

’ VIII, Xli, Xin, XIV, XV, xvn, XIX, XX and XXIII. The first Order, 
Administration, is sub-divided into 3 sub-orders. The second sub-order. Service 
of local and municipal bodies, had no entry at the last Census ; and so a compaii- 
Bon could not be made. If the number returned under this head is included in 
the number returned under sub-order 1 , then the percentage of decrease will 
be diminished. This decrease and that under sub-order: (3), Village service, bring 
about the net decrease of 32 per cent, in the Order. The decrease in the fourth 
sub-order. Army, is responsible for that of 14 per cent, in Order II, Defence. The 
Military force appears to have been lessened by this ratio. In Order IV, Provi- 
sion and care of animals, the sub-orders ( 8 ) Stock-breeding and dealing, and (9) 
Training, with decreases of 22 and 72 per cent, respectively, have contributed to 
the net decrease of 22*9 in the principal Order. In Order V, Agriculture, there 
is a decrease of 27 per cent. It is only the sub-order (10), Landlords and tenants, 
with a decrease of 46’5 per cent, which is responsible for this decrease, since all 
the three remaining sub-orders show an increase. This decrease in the import- 
ant agricultural class, and such other decreases, are due to the total heavy reduc- 
tion of population. The decrease of 31*3 per cent, in Order VII, Food, Drink and 
Stimulants, is due to a decrease in all its three sub-orders. To similar causes 
is due the decrease of 71*5 per cent, in Order VIII. Order XII — Textile, Fabrics 
and Dress, shows a decrease of 45 per cent. Out of the 5 sub-orders into which 
it is sub-divided, the only sub-order to show an increase is (41) Jute, Hemp, Flax, 
etc., which, after all, have very small numbers. The decrease in Order XIII, 
Metals and Precious stones, of 31 per cent, is the result of the unava ilin g increase 
of 55 per cent, in sub-orders (44), Tin, Zinc, etc., against a joint decrease in the 
remaining 3 sub-orders, viz . of 13 per cent, in Gold, Silver and Precious stones, 
of 56 per cent, in Brass, Copper and Bell-metal and of 45 per cent, in Iron and 
Steel. Order XIV, Glass, Ear&en and Stoneware, shows a decrease of 25*.5 per 

cent, on account, of both its sub-orders showing a decrease. Order XV Wood 

Cane and leaves — shows a decrease of 52 per cent, for similar causes. Order 
XVII, relating to leather, shows a decrease of 21 per cent. Then comes Order 
XIX, Transport and Storage, with a decrease of 44 per cent. Analysing this 
decrease we find that it is due to a decrease in all its sub-orders, except (62) 
Storage Weighing, which shows an increase of 36 per cent. Order XX Learned 
and artistic professions, shows a decrease of 43*7 per cent. This result is due to 
SIX of Its sub-orders (63) Eeligion, (65) Literature, ( 66 ) Law, (67) Medicine (69) 
Natural Science, and (71) Music, acting, etc., showing a decrease varying ’firom 
12 to 88 per cent., against a smaller increase in the remaining three sub- 
orders (64) Education, ( 68 ) Engineering and Survey and (70) Pictorial art and 
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Sculpture. Oriler XXIll.lndcrmitc and Disrcitutablo occupatinns, shows a decrease 
of .^8*2 per cent, ; this is tlio result of hoili its Rub-ordors (7G) Indefiuite and (77) 
Pisroputnhle showiujr decreases «tf G2‘.'' and 41»*G per cent, rcspoftively. 

12. Ocruf.uioN or FnM.Ai.r-< uv Oi:dfi:s. 

02. Subsidiary 'lable IX show.s the tt'.'cupalinij of feinalos by Orders, 
or tile porreiit.ap’s <»f female actual witrkcr.s to males. The presence of females 
in some c'f tlu'se t>der.s is unaccountable, as has been already stated. Females 
are fouiul working in all (tnlers and their ratio to males varies from '1)1 in 
II — Defemv, to l.">2iM VIII Light, Firing and For.age. They can be divided into 
i) groups acconling to their perccni.agc.s nr., (1) those Order." in which they 
exceed the m.alcs, (2) those in wliich their pereentagr-s are over 50, (3) over 
-*’> ,4) over 10, and (.5) nmh-r 10 ]v-r cent. In the fir.'t group there are 
Orders VIII — Light and Forage — XXII — Gontr.al labour — and XXIII — Indefinite 
and Disroputabl". Tlic jjcrc ntages for ihe-'i* are 132,101*7 and 107, respcct- 
ivolv. The first two of them ar** the jiroj>T fiehb f<.>r fi'males of the lower 
Order? to work iti itidepcndcntly of the males, as they are carried on by the 
low<-r ca«tes and classes wlio-c fcinal' s ar.d children go out for work. Four 
O.'der.s, f/r., VI — I’er.Minal, Satiiiary ;ind IIouseheM services, XI — .Supplementary 
i\- luiremcnts, XII — Textile, Fabries and Dr«.-;s and XXIV — Itidcpendonf, show 
their sirongih ovr half that of the mnl'-s, with pTe'-utages (>f Cl*7. C2'G, 52*5 and 
52. respective!),. The=e ocetijiatiun? .-ifr..r.t facilities to fenuiles for independent 
v.*(-rk, though in a smaller degree than the?'* aitordMl hy the first group. There 
.are .sj.x Ord(;rs wliic’.i shew t!ie pcrcemage.s <.f female ;i:tuai workers therein above 
2.'i j) r c.:-!it, Tljoy .are: — IV — Provision attd care i-f animals, V — Agriculture^ 
VH — Fo'id, Drink atid Stimulants, XIV — Gla?«, Fartlien and Stoneware’ 
XVI — Drug-', Gum«, Dyes, vV'.'., and XVII — -Leather. They pre-ent 20,42, 47> 
43. 31 and 32 .a-- ih'-ir |•.■rcent.ag••s respiciivcly. ThL f.illing-oir in the female per- 
cent.agfi jnay be .-itiribiitf-d to the greater risk or e.xenii.n involved in the pursuit 
of occupaiions cjmitig utiJer tln-s-j heals, as compared with those going before. 
In the fourth group there are seven Orders, nr : — IX — Uuilding?, XIII — lletals and 
Precious stones, XV — Wood, Cam- and leaves, XVHI — Commerce, XIX — Transport 
and Storage XX — Lo.anic<l atid Artistic jirofcssions and XXI — Sports. These show 
the female pcrceut.ag<-.« to bo 20*2, 12, 24*8, 16*0, 10*S, 10*9, and 22, respectively. 
Tho=o various Orders require strength and sinews as iii Sport and Metals and 
Woud, or intolleettial work as in Commerce and the Learned p-rofessions ; hence the 
ratios of fc-malc-s are so low. In the last group, which requires the exercise of 
ckiil, talent atnl vigour and for which women have no; yet made wav as in Gov- 
ernment service, tlie ratios have gone down very low ; almost bclov.- 5 per cent, in 
all the four Orders falling within it. These Orders are : — I — Administration, 
II — Defence, III — Service of Foreign .State? and X — Vehicles and vessels. The 
peroontage-s of females in these Orders aro2'3S, 0*91, .5*CS and 3*01, respectively. 
Summing up, wc can say that the presence of females as actual workers in any 
one Order is genoraliy speaking in lite inverse ra'.io of the measure of skill aud 
.strength re-quired in pursuing the difiere:it occupations falling under if. 
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Subsidiary Table I. 

General Distrihulion by Occupation. 
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0-05 

44-35 

55-G5 

6-22 

03-78 

292 

114 

. Total Class B— Pasturt 









and Agrioulture .. 

.15414 

24-54 

1 

45-82 

|54-68 

0-46 

99-64 

121 

121 
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Chaptee IX 


Subsidiary Table l.—(c<mtd.). 
General Disiribvitm by Occupation. 



Percentage Percentage 

on in each Order 

Total and 

Popnlation. snh-order of 


Persons 


snppor- 

tfid. 



Actnal 

workers. 

Depend- 

ents. 

In 

Citie?. 

4 

5 

6 


Percentage Percentage 

of of Oependents 

Actnal Trorhers to 

entplc^ed Aetna! workers. 


In In Enral 
Cities, areas. 



10 - 87 89-13 

11 - 69 1 88-31 

I 

2 . 3-2 176-8 
7 - ‘ 93 - 


15-67 84-33 

I 

18-86 ! 82-14 
15 - 1 85 - 


104 90 

103 131 

140 116 

89 129 

13.5 166 



8-16 91-84 99 

20-7 79-3 1.51 

6-14 ! 93-85 71 






































Chapter IX. 


Occupation. 


Subsidiary Table l.—{contd). 
General Distribution by Occupation. 



Percentage in 
each Order 
and Bub> 
order of 


I’crccnlnge of 
Dependents 
to Actnal 
trorkem 


Percentage 

on 

Total 

Population. 


annnor* Actual Actnal Depend- In ^fn Enrol In [in Itnral 

" svorhera. workers, cuts. Cltic«. I nrcas. Cilirs. arens. 


Perrontage of 
Actual 
workers 
employed 


XI. SUPPLEMBNTAEY RE- 

QUIREMENTS — concld, 

35. Harness 

36. Tools and Maclitnery. O'OG 

37. Arms and Aminuni- 0‘02 

tion. 

XII. TEXTILE, FABRICS AND 3-49 

DRESS. 

38. Wool and Fur ... 0‘03 

39. Sak 0-02 

40. Cotton 2*22 

41. Jute, Hemp, Flax, 0*11 

Coir, etc. 

42. Dress l-H 

XIII. METALS AND PRECIOUS 1-28 

STONES. 

43. Gold, Silver and Pre- O' 66 

oious Stones. 

44. Brass, Copper and 0'08 

Bell-metal. 

45. Tin, Zinc, Quicksilver 0'05 

and Lead 

46. Iron and Steel ... 0'49 

XIV. GLASS, EARTHEN AND 1-35 

STONEWARE. 

47. Glass and Chinawaro. O'Ol 

48. Earthen and Stone- 1-34 

ware, 

XV. WOOD CANE AND 0'99 

LEAVES, &c. 

49. Wood and Bstmboos.. 0'75 

50. Canework, Matting 0-24 

and Leaves, &c. 

XVI. DRUGS, GUMS, DYES, &o. 0-24 

51. Gums, Wax, Resins 0-02 

and similar Forest 
Produce. 

: 52. Drugs, Dyes, Pig- 0’22 
ments, &o. 

XVII. leather, &o 1.49 

53. Leather, Horn and 1*49 

Bones. 

Total Class D.— Pro- 14-2 
paration and Sup- 
ply of Material 
vTTTTr Substances. 

XVIII. COMMERCE 3 .I 3 

54. Money an&. Securi- 0'85 
ties. 

ce' Merchandise. 1’17 

Unspecified. 0’93 
0 /. Middlemen, Brokers O' 18 
and Agents. I 



1-71 49' 

0'02 45-25 
O'Ol 53-83 
1'08 48-9 
O'OG 52-17 

0-54 48-82 
0-49 38-31 

0-25 37*44 

0-03 40-44 

0-02 38-11 

0-19 39-15 
0-06 48-35 

... 43-60 

0-65 48-46 


7,8-.57 ! 

9G'2G 

911 - 

91-44 


51-18 

61-69 


ill *16 
15-18 


88-84 ! 
84-82 ; 


51-65 


94-4 (i ! 
90-74 i 

I 

G7'3l I 
9G'8G I 


0-44 46-73 53-27 12'54 87-46 


0-3 40-42 

0-14 57*49 

0-1 40-44 

0-01 49-13 


59-50 

50-87 


95- 

41-18 


0*09 39*74 G0-2G 5*41 94*59 150 152 

0-03 42*10 67-84 3*3 96*7 hr 100 

0-63 42-16 57-84 3-3 96*7 af 

0-32 45-78 54-22 10*83 89*17 Hi ag 

SI! SI K S-S S1I 111 11 ? 

0-38 41-47 58-53 5* 95- 

0-07 35*27 64*73 37*43 62*57 143 208 
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Chafceb IX, 


Subsidiary Table 'L,—(concU.) 


General Distribution by Occupation. 


Order and Snb^)rdcr. 

Percentage 
on ■ 
Total 

Popnlalion. 

Percentage in 
each Order 
and snb- 
otder of 

Percentage 

of 

Actnal workers 
employed 

Percentage of 
Dependents 
to Actnal 
workers 


Persons 

support- 

ed. 

Actual 

trorkers. 

Actnnl 

workcre. 

Depend- 

ents. 

In 

Cities. 

In Kiiral 
areas. 

In 

Cities, 

In Bural 
areas. 

1 

O 

1 

S 

4 

6 

G 

7 j 

8 

9 

XIX. TEA XS POET AND 
SrOE:VGE. 

0-38 

0-15 

40-33 

59*67 

34* 

66* 

131 

157 

r>S, Bailway (e s c 1 n il i n g 
police on Railway). 

0-15 

0*06 

40*9 

59*1 

16* 

84* 

140 

145 

fSoQcl 

0-11 

0-04 

39* 

61- 

54*24 

45*76 

150 

167 

60. Water 

0-04 

0-01 

29-55 

70*45 

19-52 

80*48 

163 

256 

61. Mes'sages 

0-03 

0-01 

42*83 

57-17 

28*43 

71*57 

137 

133 

62. Storage ami Weighing. 

0*05 

0-03 

50*15 

49*85 

53*88 

46*12 

83 

118 

Total Class E— Com- 
merce. Transport, 
Storagre. 

3-51 

1-34 

j 

38*37 

61*63 

9-6 

90*4 

152 

162 

XX. LE.VEXED AXD ARTISTIC 
PROFE.SSIOXS. 

2-72 

1-26 

46-8 

53*2 

11*44 

(D 

>o 

do 

00 

157 

108 

on. Religion ' 

1-94 

0*93 

48-11 

51*89 

5* 

( 95* 

150 

106 

(i-l. EJneation 

0-27 

0-13 

47-86 

52*14 

18*16 

81*84 

133 

103 

6.1. Literature.* 

0-06 

0-0*2 

47-13 

1 52*87 

47*74 

52*26 

155 

46 

66. Law ... 

0-07 

0*02 

.32-68 

67*32 

32*1 

!67*9 

255 

183 

67. Meeiiein*? 

If 11 

; 0*04 

40* 

'60* 

31 *48 

: 68*52 

177 

136 

6S. Engiti'vringanrlStirwvj 

O-t'7 

0*02 

33*0 

66*1 

85* 

(15* 

194 

188 

61'. Natural Seienee 

0-01 

• •• 

39*23 

, 60*77 

2*29 

! 97*71 

• •• 

158 

To. PictorialArt .nmLSculji- 
tun*. 

0-05 

0*03 

t 

52*59 

47*41 

{**05 

1 

, 90*35 

1 

168 

81 

71. ^Itwic. Acting, Daiif- 
ing, &c. 

I'-Jl 

, 0*C7 

1 

42-39 

57*61 

•so* 

■ 70* 

1 

106 

149 

XXI. SPORT 

014 

007 

53- 

47- 

12-45 

87 55 

93 

88 

••• ••• 

0-0 i 

0*02 

53-,'.l 

46-49 

! 25-8 

• 74*2 

72 

1 92 

7.1. (.Tain**? and lAliil'ition- 

1 o-i 

, 0-05 

52-79 

47-21 

60-1 

1 39*9 

136 

87 

Total Class F— Profes-j 
sions. 

' 2 86 

’ 1-33 

47-1 

52-9 

11-5 

1 1 
885 

154 

107 

XXII. LAETinVOEK AND GE-' 
NEliALLABoUi:. j 

13-31 

i 

7*49 

56*27 

1 

|43-73 

4- 

96* 

56 

79 

74. Earthwork. Ac. 

; 0-5.S 

0*34 

' .59-13 

40-.57 

1*14 

98*86 

66 

69 

75. Gener.il Labour 

! 12-73 

7-15 

56- 

44* 

4-13 

95*87 

55 

79 

XXIIT. INDEFINITE AND DI.*s- 
REPUTABLE OCCE- 
PATIONS. 

0-03 

0 03 

i66-84 

3316 

20-31 

1 

79*69 

45 

51 

76. IndeSnite 

0-02 

0-02 

! 55*83 

44*17 

S-24 

01*76 

93 

78 

77. Disreputable 

0-01 

0-01 

85*28 

14*72 

31- 

69* 

33 

IS 

Total Class G— Tln- 
sEilled labour not' 
Agricultoral. 

13*34 

1 

7-52 

56*3 

'43-7 

4- 

96* 

56 

79 

XXIT. INDEPENDENT 

2-87 

1-51 

52*7 

47-3 

15*45 

84*55 

72 

94 

7e‘. Props-rtT anJ Alms ... 

•2-.53 

1-33 

52-73 

47-25 

13*39 

86*61 

69 

93 

79. At the StTite Es|’eu'*-i... 

0-34 

0-18 

5-2*31 

47*69 

59*8 

40*2 

78 

110 

Total Class H— Sleans 
of subsistence inde-' 
pendent of Ocenna- 
tion. 

2-87 

1-51 

52*7 

1 

47-3 

15*45 

84*55 

72 

94 

Total Earoda State -. 

J 

! 100 

i 

46-92 

47*11 

^2-89 

1 

5*36 

94*64 

110 

112 
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Occupation, 


Subsidiary Table II. 

Distribution of the Agricultural Population by Natural Division and Districts. 


Natural Divisions and Districts. 

Population sup- 
ported by 
AgricuUnre. 

Percentage of 
Agricultural Po- 
pulation to Dis- 
trict Popnla- 
tion. 

Percentage on Agricultural 
Population of 

Actual Workers. 

Dependents. 

1 

n 

3 

i 

5 

Natural Division Baroda 

1,020,810 

52-38 

45 "85 

54-15 

Amroli Dhision 

72,328 

41-7 

47* 

53- 

Iv&di 51 ••• ••• ••• 

455,269 

54-54 

42-22 

57-78 

Navsari ,, 

198,757 

66-15 

49-64 

.50-36 

Baroda „ 

284,456 

52-65 

46-41 

53-59 

Baroda City 

7,114 

3-97 

45-11 

54-89 

Total 

1,014,927 

51-98 

45-19 

54-81 


Subsidiary Table III. 


Dktribviion of the Industrial Population by Natural Division and Districts. 


Natural Divicions and Districts. 


Population sup- 

Percentage of 
Industrial 

Percentage of Industrial 
Population of 


ported by 
Industry. 

Population to 
District Popu- 
lation. 

Actual Workers. 

Dependents. 

1 


2 

1 

3 

i 

5 

Xaninil DiviMoii Baroda 


248,245 

13-42 

45-32 

54-68 

Amroli Division 

... 

35,386 

20-4 

47-82 

52-18 

Kf-di „ 


115,862 

13-88 

45-35 

54-65 

^>-v^ari „ 


33,017 

10-98 

45-18 

54-82 

’I’-roda „ 


63,109 

11-68 

44-33 

55-67 

Baro la City 


29.068 

28- 

47-30 

52-7 

Total 

... 

277,313 

! 14-20 

45-51 

54-49 
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Chaeter .IX, 


Subsidiary Table V. 


Distribution of the Gommercial Population hy Natural Division and Districts. 




! 

Popnlation 

Percentage of 
Commercial 

Percentage on Commercial 
Popnlation of 

Kataral Divisions and Districts. 


supported by 
Commerce. 

Popnlation to 
District Popn- 
lation. 

Aetna! workers. 

Dependents. 

1 



4 

3 

•1 

6 

Nattu-al Division Baroda 

• « • 

■ • • 

57,06-5 

3-09 

38-17 

‘ 61-83 

■ Amreli Division ... 

... 

• • • 

7,406 

4-85 

32-65 

67-35 

Kadi „ 



3S,57S 

4-02 

40-54 

59-46 

Kavsari „ 

... 

... 

4,800 

1-59 

28-83 

71-17 

Scirodii ••• 

• « • 

... 

11,283 

2-09 

38-75 

61-25 

Baroda Citv 


• •• 

4,015 

3-S6 

37-67 

62-33 


Total 


61.080 

3-12 

38-14 

61-86 


Subsidiary Table VI. 

Distribution of the Professional Population hy Natural Division and Districts. 



Popnlation 

Percentage of j 
Professional I 

! Percentage on Professional 
Popnlation of 

Xatnral Divisions and Districts. 

supported by 
Profession! 

i 

Population to 
District Popn- 
lation. 

Actual vror^rs. 

Dependents. 

1 

1 

O 

W 

3 

4 

5 

Natural Division Baroda 

45,917 

2-48 

48-08 

51-92 

Amreli Division 

6,828 

3-93 

49-02 

50-98 

Kadi „ 

21,078 

2-52 

49-21 

50-79 

Navsari „ 

6,176 

2-05 

47-25 

52-75 

-Smrodn ••• 

11,835 

2-19 

45-94 

54-06 

Baroda City 

7,346 

7-07 

38-83 

61-17 

Total ... 

■ 

2-72 

46-8 

53-2 
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CjrAi’TEn IX. 


Su'bsidiai’y Table Vin. 

()i'rujMt!on$ hf iSttb-ordrrs, 1901 and 1891. 

rcpulMion ' roH-'ISon ! I„rrc.-v^.(+)orlp. r.vni;„-.MfVa. 


t 

•ft I 

1 

4 

I. Admlnlstmtlon 

I 

00.020 

80,812 

1 

—28.892 

1. Ilf ill" Inii-i-rinl 

I 



and l’r>iviiit'i.-jl (Juv- 

I 



••miii'’!ii and 






•l.M'52 


2, S*’r»if'" of dll’ l/.-nl 




-'.’id Mi!iii'ijnn>'‘lii'<, 

1.70.*. ; 


+ •1,70.', 

Vil!3;;i’ .-'■■rti''’’ ... 

' 17,.’-.-:ii 1 

! i 

•M.G.'.o 

•-2i;,.^i2U 

11. Dcfonco 

17.012 

10815 

-2.803 

^4 ••• 

i I7.«12 i 

I IVl.' 

— 2..'’0:5 

.'i. Nr.\y Mr.r.'i:" 

• ... 1 

1 * 


in. Sorvlcc of ^'.alivc i\nd 

1 



Forolfrn 

2 170 

730 1 

+ 1.-1-10 

i:. (*;<:! < ... 

i,m:. 

1 

+ i.2.5:> 

7. 1 l!'; 

-*> ; 

7*1 

+ 201 

IV. rmvl'-jcin :i:id c.ari* of 

i 


i 

Arilni.-il'i 

-12.201 : 

51,7-12 

; -12.538 

I'r-'-’i!!';’ i.v. ; 

\ 



jir.. . 

' ^ ft ••• 

s*.'.'" '*'; I 


1 — l-.Mio 

Ta." • ’-f 




* tt* ••• 

: 

.*••’7 i 

i 

V. AE-.-lc'.:lltiri‘ 

1,01-1.027 : 

1.301.-150 

-370.523 

1.', T- 








;j. r:.: L:. 

.:7;* 


+ 1 .';2,Oi:f 






‘Vv'» * 


+ 1.0-,} 

• - f. 1,... > *r.-.‘ 




......Mi; :,;.-:: M. l 




r. 

••• ••• 

• U’t*' ‘ 

n 

+2,’.‘37 


>'.* I —4.:- \a 

t 


—•jt 

-fio-;;? 


rrr,-o:i;;3. JIoii*--' hold A: 

S:irJl!-irv .S«'rvlc<‘:-: P7.Ui2 ' 

li. IV:- :..:1 J ' ! 

S-;-'. ' ... ... I 

J ,N < ;!' 1 i.)!!--:*' , 

' ’..‘‘'i * 

jr. >■ i 


71,057 +25,105 +3-1-05 

* *1 + 1-1, .’Ml I +:.'i*-i 

S-J +12.'; +1.VJ.-J.1 

iVmiT +10,(57:1 +1.Vi..';2 


Food. D.'-Jnl: :intl .Stlmu- 

IriTst'i ... ... ... 


1 “. A(iirn:i! ro"I... ...j i,’-’-*'-' 

v,-.- r ! 

1 1'. 1 (r;i.i.',* 

Siiiiitilaii!' ... .... 7,7«:'5 


0S.-102 00.5.58 -31.150 -31-29 


~2.u)o 

7r.,7.'{2 — 22 ,:j8j —2;).:.;', 

n,-iji — o.t’wr* — 4 i ’..22 


LU:lii. Flrlnfr A: Forafro! 0.00-1 35.001 —25.037 — 71’53 


‘J**. ... ... 1,0.*'.* — i.''ji;7-i — .-t!.?!; 

21. 1' Iii-l Mi.l Fi.nii:.' ... 7,57n 17, ’.W" — 0..5t-,3 — 

Dtiildinira ... ... ••• 15,720 13,003 +1,820 +13-13 

2-J. I'.iiil.litii: M!!*''*-!:*!!* .. .'5,217 +Ji!I + .->• 


2-J, r.iiil'litij; Mati'rnits .. ' 

i.’S. ArtHiirn ill lOiililitif,'... 12,:5.‘;a 


10.t5;-iG +1,727 ’ +1(5- 



IX. 


Occupation, 


Subsidiary Table VIII — contd. 
OccupoU'on? hj SiilH>yders, 1901 awl J891. 



Popalation 
sapporteil in 
lOOt- 

Population 
snpnoTtcd in 
1S91, 

Increase C+) or 
Decrease C— ) 

Percentiige of Va- 
riation C+)or(— ). 

2 

«« 

0 

i 

5 


Vehicles and Vessels ...| 
l{:vihvay am! Tnimwav 

riant 

•j*. OiTt', Carriaf.^'', &o. .. 
*J''. Mid Boars 

Supplementary Re- 
quirements 

-7. 

and Prints 

Wat'ili'’;, (Hock?, and 
iSci.-ntific iTi.-fnirnorits 
inirnnd Eiipmvinrr. 
.'il. Toy- and (.'nriosities ... 
.''liiMc ami Mti-.ica! lu- 
s‘,niriii*nts 

*•« I 

Biiij.'!'*', Necklaces, 
Ikml-.Sacrnl Throail', 
<^e. ... ... ... 

Fiirnifuro 

.1 *. fl.irn***! ... ... 

Tf- 1'' uti'l ^laeliliiery ... 

• >“. .\riii' j.tvl Atninniiition. 

Textile. Fabrics and 
IDrooS... ... #«. 

Wi.'i! and I'ltr 

. 1 .. Si!! 

I", ' "‘r.m 

•il •bsii-, He!ii[.j Flav,Coir, 

,,, ,,, 

ij. I't"-' ... 

Mouls and Precious 
Stones 

. Ct' ’, !, SiUur and i’re- 

il. i:r..,,«'..;,p.raml IMI- 

• • , , , 

1'. s'ln, Z’ti-, t e’.ieksdve: 
•1! I I..-:.,! 

Iv.-. ;.•. ! Sr.-.-: 

Gl-i.’-. Earthen anti 
Stor.o Ware 

..a-! rW:--. W.-.n-. 
t*. 

V.' 0 > i . C '.no and Leaves ! 
fen ... ... 

5 . V • Jhrr/. ...i 

' 'S " ' .J 

1 

•j.-'.;.*-. Gur--. Dyo-. 

1 ' ‘ n . I ; • 

> 4^!'.,'. .'p: ,! 


2,11S 


8,416 

151 

(iTO 


4,7(19 

m 

2S 

I.IL'G 

•117 


68.213 

•18;; 

2,0(58 

21/.87 


25,020 

I2,.s?;; 

1,577 


20,234 ! 

H9 

-'C.icr. 


19.304 1 
I ' 

-S.701 I 

4,021 i 


6,872 

249 

321 


4,038 

70 

244 

473 

441 


124,111 

7s8 

2,840 

90,751 


28,177 

36,442 

l-t,7l>8 

3,r.C2 

619 

17,4G:i 


35,311 

192 

3.7,119 


40,730 

29,0,'.T 

1.300 

•i'/O 


+1.657 +859-43 

— 48 — 64-86 

—152 —49.35 

+ 1,857 +2,350-63 


+1,544 

—98 

+349 

-28 
—828 
+ 126 


+ 731 
+321 
—210 
+6.53 
—14 


-55,898 

—145 

—2,357 

—47,419 

+ .513 
—6,490 


-11,418 

—1,90.5 

-1,985 


+344 

-7,807 


-9,027 

—73 

-8,9,54 


+22-46 

-39-36 

+108-72 

— 20 - 

—49-4 

+82-9 

+04-80 


+ 18-1 
+422-37 
-88-52 
+ 138- 
—3-17 


—45- 

—18-5.3 

-82-99 

—52-25 

+32-99' 

—23- 


— 31-31. 
—12-87 


+ 55-.57 
—45- 


-25-56 

-38- 

-25-5 


~21?06 —52-45 

—14,.-, 94 — 19.54 

( 

—6,972 —.59 •73 

+3.315 ! +253-82 


17-62 
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CnArTEi: IX, 


Subsidiai’y Table Vlll.'—{concld.) 
Occupation hj Sub-orders, 1901 and 1891. 


Snb-ortJcr, 

i Foptdation 
, sopported In 
1901. 

PopnlAtion 
sapportcd in 
IS&l. 

Increase C*f) fr 
Deerea'c C— 5 

Porcenta".' c,{ Va- 
riation C-fl<'-r(— ^ 

1 

3 

n 

i 

5 

XVI. Drugs, Ssc.—co7i(ff. 

n2. Drugs. Dyes, Pigments, 

tiwC* ••• 

4,275 

SS6 

-i-3,389 

+.382-51 

SVH* Ij03ft3i©r ••• ••• 

29,173 

37,176 

—8,003 

—21*52 

■i3. fjeatber, Horn and 
Bones, &g 

29,173 

37,176 

—8,003 

— 21-52 

XVIII. Commerce 

61,080 

44,058 

-H7,022 

+38-63 

54. 3Ionev and Secnriiies, 

16,582 

21.S06 

—5,224 

— -23-96 

55. General Merchandise. 

22,779 

8.472 

+ 14.307 

+ 168*87 

56. Dealing unspecified ... 

18,212 

10.555 

+7.657 

+ 72-54 

57. 3Iiddlemen, Brokers 
and Agents 

3,507 

3,225 

+ 282 

+ 8-74 

Transport and Storage. 

7,857 

18,228 

—5,871 

—44-38 

58. Kailway (Excluding 
Police on liailway)... 

2,863 

2.971 

—108 

— 3-63 

Oc)« ••• ««• 

•-M29 

6..334 

—4.205 

— 66-39 

60. Water 

N49 

2,114 

— 1,265 

— 59-84 

61. Mess.ages 

565 

1,111 

— .546 

— 49-14 

62. Storage and eighing. 

951 

698 

+253 

+ 36*25 

_XX. Learned and Artistic 
Professions 

53,263 

94,594 

-41,331 

—43-69 

63. Helsgion 

37.916 

73.166 

—35.250 

— 48-18 

64. Education 

5,384 

4.537 

+847 

+ 18Mi7 

65. Lirenirure 

1,080 

1.718 

— 63S 

— 37-13 

06 a XjH^V 

1,487 

1.806 

—319 

— 17-66 

67. Medicine 

2,243 

2.550 

—307 

— 12- 

68. Engineering and Snr- 

1 6^ ••• ••• ••• 

1,339 

1.175 

+164 

+ 13-9.; 

69. ISatural Science 

130 

1.099 

—969 

— 88-17 

70. FicTorial Arr, Scclp- 

9So 

215 

+ 770 

+358 'M 

71. Music, Acting and 
Dancing 

2,699 

8.328 

— 5,629 

— 67 

Spopfi ••• 

2,697 

942 

+1,755 

+1S63 

Am. ••• 

869 

330 

+ 5:39 

+ J63-30 

TS. Games and Exhibitions, 

1,62$ 

012 

+1,516 

+l;'8-69 

■SSn. Eartliwork and Gene- 
ral LaBonr 

259,989 

160,107 

+99.SS2 j 

+e2-3s 

74. Earthwork, &c. 

11,4:34 

3.227 

'■•r - 

-f M-'i 

75. General Labour 

248,.55.5 

156,880 

+?J.67-- 1 

^ ^ " nr T 

-vXUl. Indefinite and Disre- 
■DUtable Occnnations... 

567 

1.356 

—73? ■ 


76. Indefinite 

326 

£78 

— c . 


77. Disreputable 

241 

478 



aSTV. Indenendent 

56,035 

41.633 


■ . » 

7S. Broperiy and Altn^ ... 

« • .*k ^ » 

■> 4 I 


T * - 
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Subsidiary Table IX. 

of I'cmdhs hy Orders. 


- --- r 

I 

Orirr. i 

1 

i 

Xumbcr o{ Actnnl 
AVotkers. 

rcrcent.asre 
of Females 
to Males. 

JIalc?. 

Females. | 

I 

(t 

S 

i 


2-J,7C4 

588 

2-38 


8,108 

74 

O-.Ol 


827 

47 

5'68 


16, im 

4,225 

2G'13- 


322,H5;5 

135,720 

42- 


f50.742 1 

1 i 

19,003 

64-74 


20,520 ' 

9,003 

47-23 


2,801 1 

j 3,705 

132-27 


5,803 ; 

; 1,212 

20-88 

! 

CG‘1 

1 20 

3- 


2,471 

1,550 

C2-G5 


21,002 

11,508 

52-54 


8,552 

1,035 

12-1 


8,872 


48-24 


(:,015 

1,715 

24-8 


1,42.1 

413 

.11- 


12 

2,0.87 

32- 


ll','.'2n 

3,360 

lC-9 


1 2,f,7r, 

j 2‘>1 

10-87 


! 2f'.7.'<0 

i 

j 4,M7 

10-05 


! 1.172 

j 

1 2.'i8 

22- 


! 7],.!j:, 

1 74,802 

104-78 


isrs 

J 100 

107-1 


H'.U'l 

1 

1 

j 

1 52-21 

1 

1 
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Chaptek IX. 


Subsidiary Table A. 

Distribution of Population supported by Government Service 
by Natural Division and Districts. 


1 

Natnnl Divisions and 

Districts. 

Fopniation 
tnpported 
bv tne Class 

Percentage of 
the Population 
supported by 
the Class to the 

Percentage on Popnlarion 
in Class 
Government of 


Goveinment. 

Total Population 
of the District. 

Actual workers. 

Dependents. 

1 

2 

s 

t 

S 

1 

Natural Division Baroda 

54,311 

! 

. 2-94 

43*4 

56*6 

Amreli Division 

8,674 

1 

5- 

46- 

54* 

Jviidi j« ••• ••• 

21,685 

2-59 

42-1 

57‘9 

••• ••• 

0,049 

3- 

44- 

56- 

SilTOtitl ••• 

14,923 

2*76 

43 -38 

56*62' 

Baroda City 

25,797 

24*85 

42- 

cc 

Total ... 

80,108 

j 

4-1 

43- 

57* 


Subsidiary Table B. 

Distribution of Population supported by Pasture by Natural 
Division and Districts. 


Eatnrnl Divisions and * 

Districts. 

Popniation 
supported 
by the Class 
Pastme. 

Percentage of 
the Fopniation 
supported by 
the Class to tbc 
Total Population 
of the District. 

Percentage on Fopniation 
fn Clas 

Pasture of 

Actual workers 

. Dependents. 

1 

2 

S 

i 

5 

Natural Division Baroda 

I 

1 

1 

1 41,487 

2*24 

4S-36 

51*64 

AmroH Division 

1 

4,183 

2-41 

55*18 j 

1 44*82 

)) ••• ••• 

20,143 

2-41 

44* ^ 

j 

‘ 56- 

••• 

4,289 

1-43 

56*42 ! 

43*58 

Baroda ,, .*• ••• ••• 

12,872 

2-SS 

50*37 

49*63 

Baroda City 

717 

■H 

45*75 

54*25 

Total ... 

42,204 

2- 1(5 

48*31 

.51 *69 
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Subsidiary Table C. 

Distnbution of Population supported hij Transport and Storage by Natural 

Division and Districts. 


Natural DiTisions and Districts. 

Population 
supported 
by the Class 
Transport 
and Storage. 

Percentage 
of Fopnlation 
supported by 
the Glass to 
the Total Fo- 
julation of the 
Distriot. 

Percentage on Popula- 
tion in Class Transport 
and Storage of 

Actual 

vrorkers. 

Depen- 

dents. 

1 

S 

8 

4 

6 

l^atnrnl Dinsion Baroda 


5,025 

• 0-27 

39- 

61- 

Amroli Division 


596 

0*34 

32-55 

67-45 

iv&tii ••• 

... 

1,808 

0-21 

39-1 

60-9 

)i ••• ^ 

••• 

1,113 

0-37 

34-77 

65-23 


... 

1,508 

0*27 

44-36 

55-64 

Baroda City 

• •• 

2,332 

2-24 

43-31 

56-69 

Total 

• •• 

7,357 

0-37 

40-32 

59-68 


Subsidiaiy Table D. 

Distribution of Population supported by Sport by Natural 
Division and Districts. 


Natural Divisions and Districts. 

Population 

supported 

Percentage 
of Population 
supported by 
the Class to 
the Total Po- 
pulation of 
the District. 

Percentage on Popula- 
tion in Class 

Sport of 

by the Class 
Sport. 

Actual 

workers. 

Depen- 

dents. 

1 

3 

3 

i 

6 

1 

Nntiinil Division B;’.roda ... ... ... 

2,853 

0-13 

53-21 

46-79 

.Vnindi DivLMon ... 

125 

0-07 

80-8 

19-2 

Ki'.ilt 

i ••• ••• *•« ••• 

1,955 

0-21 

50-23 

49-77 

-tn 

136 

0-04 

80-88 

19-12 


137 

0-02 

43-07 

56-93 

n-r.,:;iri:y ... 

344 

0-33 

i 

51-74 

48-26 



0-14 

1 

53- 

47- 
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Chapteb IX, 


Subsidiary Table E. 

Dhtribuiion of Population supported by Unshilted Labour not Agricultural 
by Natural Division and Districts. 


Katniol Dirislons and Districts. 

I j 

T,, i Percentage of 

the Population’ 
the CWc^TIn ' S^PPOVted bv j 

?“*! the Class to I 

Percentage on Popnla- 
:ion in Class IjcsMlled 
Labour not Agricul- 
tural of 

ssuica ijaooaij 

cot Agricul- 
tural. 1 

( 

the Total i 
Population j 
of the District' 
1 

Actual 

workers. 

Depend- 

ents. 

1 



O 

3 

^ 1 

O 

iSatnral Division Baroda ... 

• « « ••• 

! 

251,340 

j 

13-54 

56- 

44- 

Amreli Division ... 

••• 


24,361 

14- 

63-89 

36-11 

Kadi „ 

••• ••• 


98,702 

11-83 

53-54 

46-46 

Kavsari „ 

••• 


31,805 

10-58 

62-28 

37-72 


••• 

•• 

96,472 

17-86 

54-36 

45-64 

Baroda City 

••• 

•• 

9,216 

8 -SS 

64-15 

35-85 


Total 

... 

260,556 

13-34 

j 56-29 

43-71 


Subsidiary Table F. 

Distribution of Population by Natural Division and Districts supported by 
Means of Subsistence independent of Occupation. 


Xatural Dirisions and Districts. 

1 

Population > Percentage of 
supported by .the Population 
the Class ; supported by 
Cleans of 1 the Class to 
Subsistence the Total Fopn- 
independent , lation of the 
of Occanation.’ District. 

. 1 

1 

Percentage on Popula- 
tion in the Class Means 
of Subsistence inde- 
1 pendent of Ocenpation. 

Actual 

workers. 

1 

1 Depend- 
1 cuts. 

1 

! S ! 3 i 4 1 3 


If atnral Division Baroda ... 




46,436 

2-51 

51-62 

48-38 

Amreli Diviaon ... 




6,615 

3-81 

57-87 

42-13 

Kadi „ 




23,258 

2-78 

4>i-29 

51-71 

IfaTsari ,, 


••• 


1.841 

0-61 

60- 

40- 

Baroda ,. 


••• 


14,724 

0.70 

.51-66 

43-34 

Baroda City 

... 

... 


9,599 

9-25 

57-9S 

42-02 



Tchtl 

... 

o9,0:'5 

■ i 

2-87 

52-71 

4f':v 





















